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Lewis  Gerald  Bursey,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Political 

Science 
Leroy  Marston  Cahoon,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 

Engineering 
li\  ERETTE  Gattis  Caldwell,  IsT  Lt.,  U.S.A.,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Military  Science 
Jane  Becker  Campbell,  B.S.,  M.S.  Research  Associate 

Marcello  John  Carrabes,  B.S.,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering 
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Nancy  J.  Caruso,  B.S.,  Ed.M.         Assistant  Professor  of  Co-operative  Educatior 
Robert  Lloyd  Caswell,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Director  of  Admission, 

Saverio  Cerullo,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Finana 

SzE-Hou  Chang,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.        Professor  of  Research  in  Communication; 
Alice  Charra,  Lie,  C.A.,  D.Es.  Instructor  in  Modern  Language. 

Richard  Gerard  Chartier,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Englisl 

Stanley  Alexander  Chrest,  B.S.  Research  Assistan 

Bruce  Buckler  Claflin,  B.A.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematic. 

Glen  Oran  Claussen,  Maj.,  U.S.A.,  B.A.     Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Sciena 
Laurence  Fuller  Cleveland,  B.S.,  M.S.  Professor  of  Electrica 

P.E.  (  Mass.  )  Engineering 

Robert  Warren  Cloutier,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Director  of  Admission 

Basil  Lambert  Cochrun,  B.S.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrica 

Engineering 
Toby  Sandra  Cole,  B.S.  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Womei 

Thomas  Christopher  Coleman,  B.S.,  P.E. (Mass.)     Associate  Professor  of  Civi 

Engineerini- 
Charles  Joseph  Collazzo,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.C.S.  Assistan*  Professor  o, 

Marketing 
John  Joseph  Connelly,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educatioi 

and  Coach  of  Basebal 
David  Reed  Cook,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  anc 

Counselor  in  Testing  and  Counseling  Cente, 
( on  leave  of  absence  1961-62] 
Edward  Marks  Cook,  A.B.,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematic: 

QuENTiN  Leroy  Coons,  A.B.,  M.B.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Advertising 

Louis  Cooperstein,  A.B.,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Language^ 

Arthur  Edward  Cotter,  Col.,  U.S.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Militart 

Sciena 
TiLFORD  Cameron  Creel,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  B.E.  Assistant  Professor  O] 

Military  Sciena 
James  Richard  Critch,  Sfc,  U.S.A.  Instructor  in  Military  Sciena 

Alan  Herbert  Cromer,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physia 

Harold  Earl  Cronin,  B.S.  Research  Associate 

Otis  French  Cushman,  B.S.,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Graphic  Science 

Geneva  Alice  D aland,  B.S.  Lecturer  in  Biology 

Hope  F.  Danielson,  B.A.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Educatiori 

Roland  Rice  Darling  Staff  Specialist  in  Occupational 

InformatioTi 
Ronald  C.  Davis,  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Mary  Therese  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  English 

Warren  Clifton  Dean,  A.B.,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematict 

Laurence  Francis  Dempsey,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistrt,\ 

Maureen  Cay  De  Pagter,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Modern  Languagei 

Horace  Leland  de  Rivera,  B.S.,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematia 

J.  James  Devine,  B.S.,  M.S.,  P.E.(Mass.  )    Associate  Professor  of  Graphic  Science 
Benjamin  Larretto  Di  Nardo,  Maj.,  U.S.A.,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  oj 

Military  Science 

Ladislav  O.  Dolansky,  Inc.,  E.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  oj 

P.E. (Mass.)  Research  in  Communicatiom 

Paul  Edward  Dube,  B.S.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Co-operative 

Education 
Charles  Henry  Dufton,  B.A.,  M.A.         Professor  of  Marketing  and  Chairman 

of  the  Department 
Richard  Everett  Dukeshire,  B.A.         Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

and  Coach  of  Basketball 
James  Edward  Dunderdale,  Sfc,  U.S.A.  Instructor  in  Military  Science 

Ellen  H.  Dunlap,  B.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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'hilip  William  Dunphy,  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Professor- of  Co-operative 

Education 

l.  Lawrence  Durham,  A.B.,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science 

and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Foundations  of  Education 

Benjamin  Erdman,  B.S.  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

vIartin  White  Essigmann,  S.B.,  M.S.       Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
J.  Raymond  Fennell,  B.S.,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.        Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

and  Adviser  to  the  Student  Union 
rHEODORE  Nichols  Ferdinand,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Sociology 
Robert  Joseph  Ferullo,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.  Instructor  in  Speech 

Charles  Francis  Field,  S.B.  Associate  Professor  of  Co-operative  Education 

■loLLAND  Cleveland  Filgo,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics 
Valter  Larry  Fogg,  B.A.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

Arthur  Rowe  Foster,  S.B.,  M.  Eng.  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

OHN  Willis  Fox,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 

Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

•"lorence  Dine  Frades,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 


David  Roger  Freeman,  B.S.,  P.E.(Mass.) 

Marvin  Harold  Friedman,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
Jenjamin  Charles  Friedrich,  B.S.,  M.S., 

OB  E.  FucHS,  M.D. 

^orbert  Lucene  Fullington,  B.A.,  M.A. 

vIarvtn  William  Gettn£r,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

David  Jeremiah  Ghiglio,  B.S.,  M.S. 

DscAR  Robert  Giordano,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  B.S 


Jamuel  Merritt  GrvEEN,  A.B.,  M.A. 

kilCHAEL  JUDA  GlALTBMAN,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Vrthur  Glazer,  B.S.,  M.S. 

-Iarold  M.  Goldstein,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

osEPH  Manuel  Golemme,  S.B.,  M.A.,  C.P.A 

Bernard  M.  Goodwin,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Sc.D. 

Charles  Martel  Goolsby,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
'  Iall  Hamilton  Graves,  B.Arch.,  M.Arch. 

Howard  D.  Greyber,  B.M.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
)uANE  Lee  Grimes,  A.B. 
licHARD  Edward  Grojean,  B.S.,  M.S. 
>HARLES  Francis  Haley,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

huoN  Clifton  Hamer,  B.S.,  A.M. 
vi    neth  Royden  Hancock,  Jr.,  B.S. 


\  ALTER  Hauser,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

..eonard  Milton  Havens,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  B.S 

jloBERT  John  Hehre,  B.S.,  M.S. 
rHEDERiCK  James  Henderson,  SP.5,  U.S.A. 
jJiDNEY  Herman,  B.S.,  M.A. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ed.D.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education 
Associate  University  Physician 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 
Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 
Professor  of  Accounting  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Assistant  Professor  of  Graphic 
Science 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Instructor  in  Political  Science 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  Student  Teaching 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Assistant  Professor  of  Co-operative 
Education 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 
Instructor  in  Military  Science 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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Irwin  Lawrence  Herrnstadt,  B.A. 
Wheaton  Arnold  Holden,  A.B.,  MA. 
Clinton  George  Hollins,  B.S. 
Frederick  William  Holmes,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Morris  A.  Horowitz,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 


Vincent  Paul  Hounsell,  M.Sgt.,  U.S.A. 

James  Francis  Houston,  Sfc,  U.S.A. 

Calvin  Ray  Howard,  B.S. 

George  Kneeland  Howe,  B.S. 

David  Moore  Howell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D 

Victor  Elliott  Howes,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


Ve-Shuen  Hsiang,  M.S.,  Eng.D. 
Thomas  Joseph  Hurley,  Sgt.,  U.S.A. 
Julian  Ernest  Jackson,  B.A.,  M.B.A. 

Conrad  Mitchel  Jankowski,  B.S. 


Leota  L.  Janke,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Jane  Maloney  Johnson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D 

Elmer  Everett  Jones,  Ph.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Earl  Leslie  Jordan,  Jr.,  M.Sgt.,  U.S.A. 

Britta  Lillie  Karlsson,  B.S.,  M.T.(HSCP) 

Kerkor  Kassabian,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

Robert  Joseph  Kates,  Jr.,  B.S. 

John  Kazantzi,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Arthur  Elmer  Keating,  S.B., 

P.E.( Mass.,  Conn.) 
Charles  Samuel  Keevil,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Sc.D 

P.E.( Mass.,  Calif.) 
Lyman  Albert  Keith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.B.A. 


Assistant  Professor  of  Economic 

Associate  Professor  of  Ai ' 

Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineerin 

Professor  of  Englis 

Professor  of  Economics  an 

Chairman  of  the  Departmer 

( on  leave  of  absence  1961-62 

Instructor  in  Military  Scienc 

Instructor  in  Military  Scienc 

Research  Associai 

Instructor  in  Co-operative  Educatio 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemisti 

Associate  Professor  of  Englis 

and  Chairman  of  the  Departmei 

Assistant  Professor  of  Graphic  Sciem 

Instructor  in  Military  Sciem 

LL.B.,  LL.M.  Professor  of  Busine 

La 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  i 

Chemist 
Associate  Professor  of  Educatic 
Assistant  Professor  of  Englii 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemist. 
Instructor  in  Military  Sciem 
Instructor  in  Biolo^ 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educatic 
Instructor  in  Graphic  Sciem 
Instructor  in  Engli; 
Professor  of  Industrial  Engineerit 


Professor  of  Chemical  Engineerir 


George  Khiralla,  S.B-,  M.A. 
Barkev  Kibarian,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Hugh  Baxter  Killough,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
William  Francis  King,  B.S. 

Robert  David  Klein,  B.A.,  M.S. 

R.  Stevens  Kleinschmidt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Sc.D. 

Richard  Bunting  Knight,  A.B.,  M.B.A. 
Borah  Leonard  Kreimer,  S.B.,  Ed.M. 
Chin-Wen  Kwang,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

William  Joseph  Lacey,  B.F.A.,  A.M. 
Reginald  Gage  Lacount,  S.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

Eleanor  Watts  Lambert,  B.S.,  M.B.A. 
Daniel  Joseph  Lane,  M.Sgt.,  U.S.A. 
Robert  Stevenson  Lang,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 
Giovanni  Lanza,  Ph.D. 
Pedro  C.  Leano,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Joseph  Anthony  Leary,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 
Thomas  Joseph  Leary,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


Professor  of  Manageme. 
and  Chairman  of  the  Departme. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Englii  i 
Associate  Professor  of  Marketir 
Visiting  Professor  of  Economi 
Assistant  Professor  of  Researc 
in  Communication 
Assistant  Professor  of  Researc 
in  Communication 
Associate  Professor  of  Cit  I 
Engineerit '  ♦ 
Associate  Professor  of  Accountir  I 
Assistant  Professor  of  Graphic  Sciem  , 
Associate  Professor  of  Economi 
and  Accountii 
Instructor  in  Spea 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chairmc 
of  the  Departme 
Assistant  Director  of  Admissio: 
Instructor  in  Military  Sciem 
Assistant  Professor  of  Graphic  Sciem 
Professor  of  Physi 
Associate  Professor  of  Manageme 
and  Finan 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathemati 
Associate  Professor  of  Economi 
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Iary  Josephine  Lee,  B.A.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

OSEPH  Harold  Lenney,  S.B.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

loMER  Charles  Littlefield,  B.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Co-operative 

Education 
DHN  WiLLL\M  F.  Lloyd,  B.S.  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

v'^ALTER  Hans  Lob,  B.S.,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Research  in 

Communications 
ERTRAM  Seymour  Long,  B.S.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 
/iLLiAM  Anthony  Lovett,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Lecturer  in  Economics 

^CK  Augustine  Lucido,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  B.A.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Military  Science 
[/.  Fay  Luder,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 

'onald  Leclear  Lynes,  Maj.,  U.S.A.       Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
DRY  L.  Lyons,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

ertram  Julian  Malenka,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

awrence  Howard  Malchman,  S.B.,  Ed.M.,  C.P.A.  Associate  Professor  of 

Accounting 
AUL  Eugene  Manning,  B.S.  Research  Assistant 

\SQUALE  Augustine  Marino,  B.S.,  M.S.     Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
verett  Carter  Marston,  A.B.,  M.A.  Professor  of  English 

ARKiN  Daniel  Martin,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A.,  B.S.      Associate  Professor  of  Military 

Science 
obert  N.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering 

ORMAN  Smart  McCallister,  A.B.,  Ed.M.     Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

V  harles  McCormick,  Sgt.  Maj.,  U.S.A.  Instructor  in  Military  Science 

HOMAS  Joseph  McEneaney,  B.S.,  Ed.M.        Assistant  Professor  of  Co-operative 

Education  and  Senior  and  Alumni  Placement  Officer 

HOMAS  Edward  McMahon,  S.B.,  Ed.M.         Associate  Professor  of  Co-operative 

Education 
lenn  Ralph  McMonigle,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  B.A.         Assistnt  Professor  of  Military 

Science 

arold  Wesley  Melvin„A.B.,  M.A.  Professor  of  English 

.  ois  B.  Merk,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  History 

egrge  Harris  Meserve,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Ed.M.         Professor  of  Art  and  Chairman  of 

the  Department 
ntonio  Libero  Mezzacappa,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

and  Chairman  of  the  Departmennt 
rnest  Elford  Mills,  S.B.,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 

)Hx  George  Miserlis,  B.S.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical 

»  Engineering 

,MES  Mendon  Moore,  B.S.,  M.S.  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
aoiE  Rae  Moore,  B.S.,  M.A.  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

)Hx  Christie  Morgan,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  P.E.  (Mass.)  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemical  Engineering 
heodore  Joseph  Morin,  Jr.,  B.S.  M.S.  Instructor  in  Physics 

obert  Leo  Moynihan,  B.S.,  M.S.  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

|ARL  Frederick  Muckenhoupt,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering 

aoMAS  Edward  Murray,  M.Sgt.,  U.S.A.  Instructor  in  Military  Science 

Howard  Myers,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 

J  lUl  Namyet,  B.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

0  Duis  Joseph  Nardone,  S.B.,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Research  in 

Communications 
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George  Anthony  Nigro,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  B.S. 


Franklin  Norvish,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Clement  Julian  NotrRi,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D 


Lawrence  Joseph  O'Connor,  S.B.,  M.S. 

J.  ROSSON  OVERCASH,  B.A.,  A.M.T. 

Joe  Edward  Pace,  Capt.,  U.S.A. 
Thomas  E.  Phalen,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Donald  Stevenson  Pitkin,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Paul  Merton  Pratt,  B.S. 

Norman  Alexander  Preble,  A.B.,  M.S 

Charles  Henry  Price,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S. 


Willl\m  Layton  Prout,  Maj.,  U.S.A.,  B.S 


Edward  Frank  Quarrington,  A.B. 
Eric  Reid,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Flavio  Botelho  Reis,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Edwin  Reordan,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A. 

Ph.D. 
William  Hooper  Reynolds,  S.B.,  M.A. 
Donald  Joseph  Ricard,  Sfc,  U.S.A. 
Roy  Morene  Rich,  Capt.,  U.S.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Scieui 

Chivous  Daniel  Richards,  S.Sgt.,  U.S.A.  Instructor  in  Military  Scieni 

Nathan  Wendell  Riser,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     Professor  of  Biology  and  Chairmc 

of  the  Departme 


Assistant  Professor  of  Militar 

Scienc ' 

Associate  Professor  of  Englis 

Assistant  Professor  i 

Managemei 

Assistant  Professor  of  Research  i 

Communicatiot 

Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Scienc 

and  Chairman  of  the  Departmei 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Scieru 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic 

Engineerir 

Ph.D.     Associate  Professor  of  Sociolo^ 

and  Chairman  of  the  Departme^ 

Instructor  in  Co-operative  Educatic 

,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Bioloi 

Assistant  Professor  of  Research 

Communication 

Assistant  Professor  of  Milita 

Scieni 

Instructor  in  Journalis 

Research  Assista 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathemati 

B.A.,  M.A.,        Assistant  Professor 

Military  Scieni 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engli 

Instructor  in  Military  Scieni 


Baird  Stuart  Ritter,  B.S.,  M.D. 
Joseph  Francis  Roach,  B.S. 
Loxns  Edward  Roberts,  A.B.,  A.M 
William  Ernest  Roberts,  S.B. 


Assistant  University  Physicic 

Research  Assista 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engli 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  ar 

Assistant  to  the  Burs 

Joseph  Anthony  Robichaud,  Sfc,  U.S.A.  Instructor  in  Military  Scieni 

Dorothy  Jeanne  Robinson,  A.B.,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Engli 

Raymond  Henry  Robinson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.         Associate  Professor  of  Histo 

and  Chairman  of^'the  Departme 


J.  Spencer  Rochefort,  S.B.,  M.S. 

John  Leonard  Roebber,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Saul  Rogolsky,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
GusTAv  Rook,  S.B.,  Ed.M. 

Fred  Allan  Rosenberg,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
Norman  Rosenblatt,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Donald  Charles  Ross,  M.Sgt.,  U.S.A. 
Morton  Rubin,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Barnet  RtTDMAN,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 
Richard  Damon  Ruggles,  A. A.,  A.B.,  A.M 
Anghel  N.  Rugina,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Richard  McKee  Rush,  S.B.,  M.S. 
Theodore  Stanley  Russell,  Sgt.,  U.S.A. 
James  Joseph  Ryan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professor  of  Research 

Communicatio 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemist 

Assistant  Professor  of  Educatii 

Professor  of  Graphic  Science  ar 

Chairman  of  the  Departme 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bioloi 

Assistant  Professor  of  Histo 

Instructor  in  Military  Scien 

Assistant  Professor  of  Socioloi 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathemati 

Instructor  in  Natural  Scien 

Associate  Professor  of  Finan 

Assosiate  Professor  of  Physi 

Instructor  in  Military  Sdetu 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mode 

Languag 
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Eugene  J.  Saletan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Albert  Edward  Sanderson,  Jr.,  S.B.,  M.S 

P.E.(Mass.) 
Richard  Joseph  Santos,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Daniel  Charles  Scioletti,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  LL.B 

Charles  Freeman  Seaverns,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Ed.M., 

C.A.G.S. 
Robert  Alan  Seelye,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  B.S. 

G.  Donald  Shelby,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Andrews  Shepard,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Francis  Batchelder  Shepardson,  B.A., 

Robert  L.  Simmons,  Sp.  5,  U.S.A. 
Albert  Joseph  Simone,  B.A. 
Lloyd  Albert  Skiffington,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Albert  Slavin,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  C.P.A. 
Charles  Sovern,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A. 
Joseph  Spear,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Ernest  Lincoln  Spencer,  B.S.,  M.S.,  P.E.  (Mass.)  Professor  of  Civil 

Engineering  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
John  Spiegel,  A.B.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

Efthalia  J.  Spinos,  B.S.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Norman  Anton  Spiro,  Capt.,  U.S.A.,  B.A.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Military  Science 
Carl  Edward  Staab,  M.Sgt.,  U.S.A. 
Victor  Richard  Staknis,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Frederick  Arlington  Stearns,  B.S.,  M.S., 


Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil 

Engineering 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Center  for 

Management  Development 

Assistant  Professor  of 

Accounting 

Associate  Professor  of 

Co-operative  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military 

Science 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chairman 

of  the  Department 

M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics 

Instructor  in  Military  Science 

Instructor  in  Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science 

Professor  of  Mathematics 


Instructor  in  Military  Science 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

Instructor  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Instructor  in  Economics 

Instructor  in  Military  Science 

Associate  Professor  of  Research 

in  Communications 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department 

Raimundas  Jurgis  Sukys,  B.S.,  M.S.         Research  Associate  in  Communications 

Gerald  Russell  Tatton,  S.B.,  M.B.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 

Education  and  Head  Coach  of  Track  and  Cross  Country 


P.E.  (Mass.) 
George  Sternlieb,  B.A.,  M.B.A. 
Richard  Robert  Stewart,  B.S. 
Marcia  Lee  Stigum,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Francis  N.  Stillman,  Sfc,  U.S. A 
Robert  Dennis  Stuart,  B.A.,  M.A. 


Ph.D. 


Harold  Leroy  Stubbs,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


Instructor  in  Military  Science 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military 

Science 

Instructor  in  Military  Science 

Research  Professor  of  Chemical 

Engineering  (on  leave  of  absence  1961-62) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Graphic  Science 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering 

Donald  Kent  Tucker,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Testing  and  Counseling  Center 

Alfred  Viola,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Harold  Arthur  Walker,  A.B.  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Department 


Robert  Gary  Taylor,  Sgt.,  U.S.A. 

Edgar  Cornell  Thomas,  Jr.,  Capt.,  U.S. A 

B.S.,  M.E. 
William  Maxfield  Tripp,  Sfc,  U.S.A. 
Ralph  Anderson  Troupe,  S.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

P.E.  (Texas) 
Frank  E.  Truesdale,  B.S. 
Meng  Chi  Tsen,  B.S.,  M.S. 
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Albert  Willis  Wallace,  B.S.,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Thomas  Homkowycz  Wallace,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Physics 

Tso-Chou  Wang,  Dip.,  D.  Eng.  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 
A.  Bertrand  Warren,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
WooDROw  Warren,  Lt.  Col.,  U.S.A.,  B.A.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Military  Science 
Harold  Paul  Watts,  B.S.  Instructor  in  Co-operative  Education 

Roy  M.  Weinstein,  S.B.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Karl  H.  Weiss,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

George  Baker  Welch,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Physics 

Robert  Livsey  Wells,  B.S.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Henry  Oscar  Werntz,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Robert  Newman  Wiener,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
R.  Gregg  Wilfong,  A.B.,  M.A.  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
Edward  Rice  Willett,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Finance  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
David  Lincoln  Wilmarth,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural 

Science 
Jacob  Wiren,  B.S.,  M.S.  Associate  Professor  of  Research  in 

Communications 
Kenneth  Smith  Woodard,  B.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Graphic  Science 

Robert  Lawrence  Wright,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.         Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 
Yong  Ku  Yi,  B.S.  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Alvin  Jay  Yorra,  B.S.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Joseph  Peter  Zabilski,  B.S.  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Assistant 

Director  of  Athletics 
Harold  Seymour  Zamansky,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Mary  Ann  Zammitti,  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

John  Zotos,  B.S.,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Norman  Livingstone  Zucker,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of 

Political  Science 
Saverio  Zuffanti,  B.S.,  M.A.  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Manuel  Zymelman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Professors  Emeriti 

Joseph  Arthur  Coolidge,  S.B.,  M.A.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Res.  20  Martin  St.,  Cambridge 

Alfred  John  Ferretti,  B.S.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

M.S.,  P.E.  (  Mass.  )  Res.  29  Coolidge  Road,  Lynn 

Carl  David  Johnson,  A.B.,  M.A.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 

Res.  Lakeland,  Florida 

Joseph  William  Zeller,  S.B.,         Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
M.E.  P.E. (Mass.)  Res.  1471  Washington  St.,  West  Newton 


GIFTS  AND  BEQ^UESTS 

Northeastern  University'  will  welcome  gifts 
and  bequests  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  For  its  building  program. 

( b)  For  general  endowment. 

{c)  For  specific  purposes  which  may  espe- 
cially appeal  to  the  donor. 

It  is  suggested  that,  when  possible,  those  con- 
templating gifts  or  bequests  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  regarding  the  University's 
needs  before  legal  papers  are  drawn. 

The  legal  name  of  the  University  is  "North- 
eastern University."  However,  in  the  making  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  Northeastern  the  following 
wording  is  suggested:  "Northeastern  University, 
an  educational  institution  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  located  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts." 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


September  1962  to  September  1963 


September  5 (Wed.): REGISTRATION 
for  September  Freshmen.  Students 
must  register  by  11  a.m.  on  this  date 
if  they  wish  places  reserved  for  them  in 
the  entering  class. 

September  5-7  (Wed.-Fri):  ORIENTA- 
TION WEEK  EXERCISES.  Attend- 
ance of  all  September  Freshmen  is 
required. 

September  10  (Mon):  REGISTRA- 
TION (9-11  a.m.)forDiv.  A  Upper- 
classmen.  Classes  for  ALL  students 
begin  at  1  p.m.  on  special  schedule. 

October  12  (Fri.):  Columbus  Day.  No 
classes. 

November  12  (Mon.):  Veterans'  Day. 
No  classes. 

November  13-16  (Tues.-Fri.):  Final 
examination  period  for  Upperclass- 
men  and  for  Term  1  for  September 
Freshmen. 

November  14  (Wed.):  REGISTRA- 
TION for  November  Freshmen.  Stu- 
dents must  register  by  1 1  a.m.  on  this 
date  if  they  wish  places  reserved  for 
them  in  the  entering  class. 

November  14-16  (Wed.-Fri.):  ORIEN- 
TATION WEEK  EXERCISES.  At- 
tendance of  all  November  Freshmen 
is  required. 

November  19  (Mon.):  REGISTRA- 
TION (9-11  a.m.)  for  Div.B.  Upper- 
classmen.  Classes  for  ALL  students 
begin  at  1  p.m.  on  special  schedule. 

November  22  (Thurs.):  Thanksgiving 
Day.   No  classes. 

December  21  (Fri.):  Classes  end  at  5 
p.m.  for  Christmas  recess  and  recon- 
vene December  27  at  9  a.m. 

January  1,  1963  (Tues.):  New  Year's 
Day.  No  classes. 

January  21-25  (Mon. -Fri.):  Final  ex- 
amination period  for  Upperclass- 
men,  for  Term  2  for  September  Fresh- 
men and  for  Term  1  for  November 
Freshmen. 

January  28(Mon.):  REGISTRATION 
(9-11  a.m.)  for  Div.  A  Upperclass- 
men.  Classes  for  ALL  students  begin 
at  1  p.m.  on  special  schedule. 


February  19  (Tues.):  Classes  end  at 
5  p.m.  and  reconvene  February  25 
at  9  a.m. 

April  1-5  (Mon. -Fri.):  Final  examina- 
tion period  for  Upperclassmen,  for 
Term  3  for  September  Freshmen  and 
for  Term  2  for  November  Freshmen. 

April  8  (Mon.):  REGISTRATION  (9- 
11  a.m.)  for  Div.  B  Upperclassmen 
and  for  those  September  Freshmen 
electing  to  take  Term  4  in  April. 
Classes    for  ALL  students   begin   at 

I  p.m.  on  special  schedule. 

April  19  (Fri.):  Patriots'  Day.  No 
classes. 

May  10  (Fri.):  End  of  five-week  term 
for  those  September  Freshmen  taking 
Term  4  in  April. 

May  30  (Thurs.):  Memorial  Day.  No 
classes. 

June  10-14  (Mon. -Fri.):  Final  exami- 
nation period  for  Upperclassmen  and 
for  Term  3  for  November  Freshmen. 

June  17  (Mon.):  REGISTRATION (9- 

II  a.m.)  for  Div.  B  Upperclass  five- 
week  term  and  for  those  November 
Freshmen  electing  to  take  Term  4  in 
June.  Classes  for  ALL  students  begin 
at  11  a.m.  on  special  schedule. 

July  4  (Thurs.):  Independence  Day. 
No  classes. 

July  19  ( Fri. ):  End  of  Upperclass  five- 
week  term  and  for  November  Fresh- 
men taking  Term  4  in  June. 

August  5  (Mon.):  REGISTRATION 
(9-11  a.m.)  for  Div.  A  Upperclass 
five-week  term  and  for  the  optional 
Term  4.  Classes  for  ALL  students  be- 
gin  at  11  a.m.  on  special  schedule. 

September  2  (Mon.):  Labor  Day.  No 
classes. 

September  6  ( Fri. ):  End  of  Upperclass 
five-week  term  and  of  the  optional 
Term  4. 

September  9  (Mon.):  REGISTRA- 
TION for  Div.  A  Upperclassmen. 
Classes  begin  at  1  p.m.  on  special 
schedule. 
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Aims  and  Scope  of  the  University 

Founded  in  1898,  Northeastern  University  is  incorporated  as  a  privately 
endowed  nonsectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  under  the  General  Laws 
of  Massachusetts.  The  State  Legislature  by  special  enactment  has  given  the 
University  general  degree-granting  powers.  The  University  is  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  who  are  elected  by  and  from  the  Northeastern  University 
Corporation,  which  is  composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
distinguished  business  and  professional  men. 

From  its  beginning  Northeastern  University  has  had  as  its  dominant  pur- 
pose the  discovery  of  community  educational  needs  and  the  meeting  of  these 
in  distinctive  and  serviceable  ways.  The  University  has  not  duplicated  the 
programs  of  other  institutions,  but  has  sought  to  pioneer  new  areas  of  educa- 
tional service. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Northeastern  University  is  its  Co-operative  Plan, 
initiated  by  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1909  and  subsequendy  adopted  by 
die  Colleges  of  Business  Administration  (1922),  Liberal  Arts  (1935),  and 
Education  (1953).  This  serviceable  educational  method  enables  students  to 
gain  valuable  practical  experience  as  an  integral  part  of  their  college  pro- 
grams and  also  provides  the  means  by  which  they  may  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  costs  of  their  education.  The  plan  has  been  extended  to  the  grad- 
uate level  in  several  fields  of  engineering  in  co-operation  with  industrial 
corporations  located  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  programs  of  study  have  been  developed  to 
meet  a  variety  of  needs.  All  formal  courses  of  stydy  leading  to  degrees  through 
evening  programs  are  approved  by  the  appropriate  college  faculty  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  quantitative  and  quahtative  standards  as  the  regular  day 
curricula. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  University's 
programs. 


I.  The  Five  Colleges 

1.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  majors  in  the  usual  fields  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  With  the  exception  of  pre- 
professional  programs,  day  curricula  are  normally  five  years  in  length  and 
operated  on  the  Co-operative  Plan.  In  all  majors  except  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
ics, however,  qualified  students  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  may  dect  to 
complete  requirements  for  the  degree  on  a  full-time  plan  in  four  years. 

2.  The  College  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  offers  the  option  of  study  on  the  conventional 
four-year  full-time  plan  or  on  the  five-year  Co-operative  Plan  which  provides 
for  a   period   of  teacher  internship  in  various  school  systems  of  the  Greater 
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Boston  area.  Both  programs  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ed- 
ucation and  are  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  grad- 
uates who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  or  administrative  positions! 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

3.  The  College  of  Business  Administration 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  day  programs  of  study  in 
the  principal  fields  of  business  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration.  The  programs  are  offered  on  the  five-year  Co- 
operative Plan  under  which  students  gain  substantial  practical  experience  in; 
the  fields  for  which  they  are  preparing  as  an  integral  part  of  their  undergrad- 
uate course  of  study. 

4.  The  College  of  Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  five-year  co-operative  curricula  in  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  and  industrial  engineering  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  specification  according  to  the  engineering  de- 
partment in  which  the  student  qualified. 

The  College  also  offers  during  evening  hours  a  full  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  This  program  extends 
over  eight  years,  covers  the  identical  courses  given  in  the  day  co-operative 
curriculum,  and  meets  the  same  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards  of 
scholarship. 

5.  University  College 

University  College,  so  called  because  it  draws  upon  the  resources  of  the 
other  Colleges  of  the  University,  offers  courses  of  study  leading  to  certificates, 
associate  degrees,  or  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Programs  of  the  Col- 
lege are  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  older,  more  mature  students 
who  wish  to  undertake  part-time  programs  of  education  during  evening  hours. 

Although  it  is  exclusively  an  evening  College,  the  quality  standards  of  in- 
struction and  the  requirements  for  its  degree  are  wholly  consistent  with  those 
of  the  other  Colleges  of  Northeastern  University.  University  College  does  not 
duphcate  the  offerings  of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Business  Administration, 
Education,  and  Engineering,  but  provides  curricula  which  cut  across  tradi- 
tional subject-matter  areas  and  meet  the  particular  needs  of  adults  desiring 
formal  programs  of  professional  development  on  a  part-time  basis. 


II.  The  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  offers  day  and  evening  programs  of 
study  leading  to  appropriate  master's  degrees  in  the  fields  of  arts  and  sciences, 
education,  business,  and  engineering,  and  to  the  doctoral  degree  in  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Some  of  these  programs  are  offered  on 
the  Co-operative  Plan;  others  provide  teaching  and  research  fellowships  for 
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able  candidates.  Administrative  headquarters  for  all  graduate  programs  are 
on  the  first  floor  of  theGraduate  Center  Building,  where  the  offices  of  the  Dean 
and  of  the  several  directors  of  professional  programs  are  located. 


III.  Lincoln  Institute 

Lincoln  Institute  offers  evening  programs  of  study  in  several  fields  of  science 
and  engineering  technology  leading  to  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Science  or 
Associate  in  Engineering.  The  courses  of  study  are  of  college  grade  and  cover 
much  of  the  technological  subject  matter  customarily  included  in  schools  of 
engineering,  but  the  curricula  are  less  extensive  in  scope  than  those  required 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  They  prepare  students  to  work 
with  professional  engineers  in  various  technical  capacities. 


IV.  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  provides  special  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  the  business  and  industrial  community.  These  include  programs  in 
management  development,  and  seminars,  conferences,  institutes,  and  forums 
designed  to  communicate  information  about  current  trends  in  various  areas. 


V.  Bureau  of  Business  and  Industrial  Training 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  also  sponsors  the  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Industrial  Training  which  offers  both  off-campus  and  on-campus,  short- 
term  non-credit  courses  to  meet  the  specific  training  needs  of  industrial  organ- 
izations in  New  England. 

VI.  Research  Activities 

The  faculty  of  the  University  are  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  basic  research 
projects  in  business,  science,  social  science,  and  engineering. 

Although  Northeastern  is  primarily  concerned  with  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate instruction  in  the  areas  of  arts  and  sciences,  business,  engineering,  and 
teacher  education,  the  University  believes  that  the  most  effective  teaching  and 
learning  take  place  in  an  environment  characterized  by  research  activities  di- 
rected toward  extending  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 


Buildings  and  Facilities 


Location 

Northeastern  University  is  located  on  Huntington  Avenue  in  the  Back  Bay 
section  of  Boston.  The  main  administrative  offices  of  the  University  are 
located  in  Richards  Hall. 

The  chief  railroad  centers  of  Boston  are  the  North  and  South  Stations.    To 
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reach  the  University  from  the  North  Station,  board  an  MTA  subway  car  going 
to  Park  Street  and  transfer  there  to  any  Huntington  Avenue  car.  To  reach  the 
University  from  the  South  Station,  board  a  Cambridge-bound  subway  train 
and  transfer  at  Park  Street  to  a  Huntington  Avenue  car.  The  "Northeastern" 
station  is  the  first  stop  outside  the  subway. 

Huntington  Avenue  Campus 

The  principal  educational  buildings  of  Northeastern  University  are  located 
on  a  sixteen-acre  site  in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Boston.  Only  one  block  to 
the  west  of  the  University  lie  the  famous  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  an'd  the 
beautiful  public  gardens-park  reservation  known  as  "The  Fenway."  The  newer 
buildings  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  Campus  are  pictured  on  page  4. 

Following  a  long-range  development  plan.  University  facilities  have  ex- 
panded substantially  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  the  seven  buildings  con- 
structed within  the  last  two  decades,  several  modernized  older  buildings  are 
available  for  specialized  uses.  The  newer  buildings  on  the  campus  are  inter- 
connected by  means  of  tunnels,  so  that  the  students  may  go  from  building  to 
building  without  going  out  of  doors  in  inclement  weather.  All  of  the  buildings 
are  used  in  common  by  the  students  of  the  four  Basic  Colleges. 

In  addition  to  classrooms  and  instructional  offices,  the  principal  buildings 
include  the  following: 

Botolph  Building  -  Civil  Engineering  Laboratories 

Cabot  Physical  Education  Center- Gymnasium,  Cage,  Rifle  Range 

Dodge  Library -Library,  Drawing  Rooms 

Ell  Student  Center -Student  Activities,  Chapel,  Auditorium,  and  University 

Commons. 
Forsyth  Building- Industrial  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories, 

Health  Service 
Graduate  Center- Administrative  Offices  of  the  Graduate  School,  Physics 

Laboratories,  and  Cafeteria. 
Greenleaf  Building- ROTC  Headquarters,  Research  Facilities 
Hayden  Hall  -  University  CollegeOffice;Center  for  Continuing  Education; 
Lincoln  Institute  Office;  Business,  Education,  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Laboratories;  Art  Studio. 
Richards  Hall  -  Administrative  Offices,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Psychol- 
ogy and  Chemistry  Laboratories,  Bookstore 
Science  Hall  -  Chemical  Engineering  and  Biology  Laboratories 

The  Co-operative  Plan 

What  It  Is 

The  Co-operative  Plan  of  Education  is  founded  on  the  educational  philoso- 
phy that  supervised  employment  in  the  occupational  field  for  which  a  student 
is  training  enhances  comprehensive  learning  and  vocational  adaptation.  It 
utilizes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  classroom  and  laboratory  exercises,  the 
practical  values  of  the  workaday-world  environment,  thereby  enabling  the 
student   to  become  acquainted  with  certain  job  skills  and  operations  con- 
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currently  with  his  academic  training.  It  also  helps  to  develop  the  student's 
confidence  and  capacity  to  arrive  at  intelligent  conclusions  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  practice  as  well  as  theory. 

The  Co-operative  Plan  is  particularly  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
recent  high  school  graduate  rather  than  the  older,  more  mature  student  who 
already  may  have  had  considerable  work  experience. 

All  Northeastern  co-operative  curricula  are  five  years  in  length,  comprising 
a  freshman  year  of  three  consecutive  ten-week  terms  of  academic  study  fol- 
lowed by  four  upperclass  years  on  the  Co-operative  Plan. 


How  It  Works 

The  Co-operative  Plan  works  in  the  following  manner.  Upperclassmen, 
including  both  men  and  women,  are  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  groups, 
one  of  which  is  called  Division  A  and  the  other,  Division  B.  Each  student  is 
assigned  a  job  with  some  business  or  industrial  concern.  The  Division  A 
students  start  the  college  year  with  a  term  of  classroom  work,  while  the  Divi- 
sion B  students  start  the  year  with  a  term  at  co-operative  work.  At  the  end  of 
that  term,  the  Division  A  students  go  out  to  work  with  a  co-operating  firm, 
while  their  places  in  the  classrooms  are  then  taken  by  their  alternates,  the 
corresponding  Division  B  students. 

When  the  next  term  has  passed,  the  Division  A  students  return  to  college 
and  the  Division  B  students  resume  their  co-operative  work.  The  alternation 
of  work  and  classroom  study  continues  throughout  the  year  so  that  each  upper- 
classman  has  two  terms  of  ten  weeks  and  one  of  five  weeks  at  college,  two 
terms -one  often  weeks  and  one  of  sixteen  weeks -at  co-operative  work,  and  a 
one-week  vacation. 

Similarly,  each  co-operating  employer  is  thus  assured  of  the  continuous 
service  of  a  pair  of  co-operative  students  alternating  with  each  other  througli- 
out  the  calendar  year.  This  assurance  naturally  tends  to  stabilize  employment 
and  encourages  the  co-operation  of  employers. 

Faculty  Co-ordinators 

Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  co-ordinator  who  is  responsible  for  all  phases 
of  the  co-operative  work  program  for  his  group  of  students.  He  interviews 
them  during  the  freshman  year  and  discusses  with  them  various  vocational 
objectives  and  answers  such  questions  as  the  students  may  have  in  regard  to 
the  many  activities  of  business  and  industry.  He  studies  them  in  the  light  of 
their  physical  condition,  scholastic  attainment,  interests,  aptitudes,  and  other 
factors  bearing  upon  their  qualifications  for  vocational  assignment.  These 
interviews  culminate  in  an  agreement  between  the  student  and  his  co-ordinator 
regarding  the  co-operative  assignment  on  which  the  student  will  be  placed. 
During  each  of  the  terms  at  college  immediately  succeeding  a  term  at  co-op- 
erative work,  the  co-ordinator  confers  with  the  student  concerning  the  job  ex- 
oeriences  acquired  and  other  matters  relating  to  vocational  adjustment  or 
personal  problems  while  on  the  job.  The  reports  of  the  employer  on  the 
achievements  and  performance  of  the  student  are  discussed  and  interpreted  in 
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the  interest  of  further  co-ordination  and  more  effective  learning.  In  this  way 
the  progress  of  all  students  is  observed  and  co-ordinated  with  their  college 
work  to  the  *nd  that  maximum  values  are  obtained  from  their  training  al 
Northeastern. 

Placement 

The  co-ordinator  visits  co-operating  firms  and  arranges  with  them  for  thi 
employment  of  students  under  his  charge.  The  range  of  opportunities  avail- 
able to  Northeastern  students  is  wide,  including  practically  all  occupational 
activities  for  which  theiracademictraining,  personal  attributes,  and  vocational 
aptitudes  qualify  them.  In  general,  the  first  year  of  co-operative  work  can  be 
expected  to  be  of  a  routine  nature  through  which  students  may  prove  theii 
fitness  for  more  responsible  work.  A  job  assignment  directly  related  to  the 
student's  field  of  study  and  vocational  training  is  the  prime  objective  of  the 
co-ordinator.  The  jobs  on  which  Northeastern  students  are  employed  are 
in  no  sense  protected  opportunities  or  purely  observational  assignments. 
They  are  regular  jobs  under  actual  business  conditions  and  are  held  in  com- 
petition with  other  sources  of  supply.  The  only  special- privilege  accorded 
Northeastern  students  is  that  ofattending  college  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and 
the  opportunity  to  merit  by  superior  performance  progressive  advancement  on« 
the  job. 

Because  of  uncertainties  of  business  conditions,  as  well  as  other  reasons  be- 
yond its  control,  the  University  cannot  and  does  not  guarantee  to  place  stu- 
dents. However,  past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  students  who  are* 
willing  and  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  existing  conditions  are  almost 
never  without  employment  except  in  periods  of  severe  industrial  depression. 

Supervision  and  Guidance 

While  the  University  does  not  adopt  a  paternal  attitude  toward  co-operative 
work,  it  nevertheless  assumes  certain  responsibilities  toward  students  and  co- 
operating firms.  Co-ordinators  visit  regularly  each  job  to  which  students  in 
their  charge  are  assigned.  They  solicit  from  the  employer  an  oral  report  upon 
the  student's  progress  and  achievement.  This  supplements  the  card  report 
sent  to  the  co-ordinator  at  the  close  of  each  work  term.  Any  adjustments  that 
may  have  seemed  necessary  or  advisable  are  arranged  at  this  time.  Progress 
on  assignments,  schedules  of  training,  advancement,  and  transfers  to  new 
responsibilities  are  discussed  and  evaluated. 

Through  a  series  of  co-operative  work  reports  prepared  during  their  work- 
ing periods,  students  are  led  to  analyze  their  jobs  and  to  develop  a  thoughtful 
and  investigative  attitude  toward  their  working  environment.  A  most  im- 
portant phase  of  co-operative  work  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  guidance 
by  the  frank  discussion  of  actual  problems  encountered  on  the  job.  The  per- 
sonal contact  between  co-ordinator  and  student  is  of  great  value  in  helping 
the  student  to  get  the  most  from  the  co-operative  work  assignment.  While 
the  University  endeavors  to  provide  every  possible  opportunity  for  its  stu- 
dents, it  expects  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  assume 
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the  responsibility  involved  in  their  individual  development.  To  every  student 
are  available  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  the  faculty,  and  every  resource  at 
its  disposal.  But  the  faculty  does  not  coerce  students  who  are  uninterested  or 
unwilling  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  Co-operative  Plan  is  thus  designed  specifically  to  provide  actual  work- 
ing opportunities  which  afford  the  students  practical  experience,  give  meaning 
to  their  program  of  study,  and  train  them  in  reliability,  efficiency,  and  team- 
work. 

Location  of  Work 

It  is  the  policy  ofthe  University  to  assign  students  to  co-operative  work  with- 
in commuting  distance  of  their  homes.  This  is  not  always  possible,  however, 
and  at  times  it  may  be  necessary  for  students  to  live  away  from  home  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfactory  and  desirable  co-operative  work  assignments. 

Types  of  Co-operative  Work 

Insofar  as  possible,  students  are  placed  at  co-operative  work  in  that  general 
field  for  which  they  express  preference,  provided  that  aptitude,  physical  ability, 
temperament,  and  other  personal  qualities  appear  to  fit  them  for  this  field. 
Usually  students  are  placed  first  in  those  jobs  of  an  organization  where  they 
may  learn  the  fundamental  requirements  ofthe  business. 

For  example,  the  assignment  for  the  first  year  of  a  training  program  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment  might  be  as  an  operator  of  machines.  This  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  to  acquire  detailed  knowledge  ofthe  equipment,  methods, 
and  operations  of  some  of  the  departments  processing  raw  materials,  and  of 
the  products  being  manufactured. 

The  second  year  he  might  be  an  expediter  or  on  assignment  with  the  main- 
tenance or  installation  department.  Such  work  would  require  contact  with 
the  several  production  and  operating  departments  of  the  plant  and  would 
provide  the  opportunity'  for  a  comprehensive  and  correlated  study  of  all 
operations,  plant  layout,  routing  of  raw,  semi-processed,  and  finished  mater- 
ials-in  other  words,  a  perspective  view  ofthe  interrelationship  of  departments. 

By  this  time,  the  student  will  have  progressed  to  the  academic  stage  where 
"application"  courses  will  be  included  in  the  program  and  the  next  year  of  co- 
operative work  might  be  devoted  to  testing,  inspecting,  methods  analysis,  or 
the  like.  The  last  year  would  be  devoted  to  initial  training  in  that  department 
for  which  the  student  was  aiming  ultimately  to  qualify. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  period  of  four  years  of  co-operative  training,  the 
student  would  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  substantial  background  in  at 
least  some  of  the  functions  of  the  factory  administration.  This  progressive 
type  of  training  is  ordinarily  obtained  in  the  employ  of  one  company.  A 
change  of  company  each  year  usually  proves  more  a  change  of  environment 
than  a  progression  of  experiences. 

All  types  of  enterprises  employ  Northeastern  co-operative  students.  The 
limitation  is  determined  by  the  interests  and  career  objectives  of  the  students 
enrolled   at  the  time.    They  include  engineering  firms,  manufacturing  com- 
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panics,  public  utilities,  banks,  railroads,  insurance  companies,  wholesaling 
and  retailing  outlets,  hospitals,  socialagencies,  publishers,  advertising  houses, 
libraries,  schools,  and  development  and  research  organizations.  Definitt 
training  schedules  have  been  established  with  several  of  the  co-operating  com 
panics.  The  ultimate  objective  of  such  schedules  is  absorption  of  the  graduates 
into  the  permanent  employ  ofthe  company,  although  such  absorption  is  basec 
on  merit  rather  than  guarantee. 

Admission  Requirements  l 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  mustqualify  by  graduatioi 
from  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  must  earn  the  recommendation  o 
their  principal  or  guidance  counselor  for  the  particular  program  to  which  the) 
have  applied.  The  most  important  single  factor  among  the  credentials  sub 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  is  the  candidate's  record  of  achieve 
ment  in  high  school  or  preparatory  school. 

Application  for  Admission 

A  combined  Application  for  Admission  and  School  Record  form  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Admissions,  or  may  be  secured  at  the 
time  of  the  admissions  interview  at  the  University.  Directions  for  the  proper 
use  of  these  forms  are  included  on  the  blank.  The  Application  for  Admission 
should  be  filled  out  in  ink,  properly  signed,  and  forwarded  with  a  non-return- 
able ten-dollar  fee  to  the  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions,  Northeastern 
University,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
Northeastern  University. 

Early  Decision  Plan 

Well-qualified  students,  who  have  chosen  the  Co-operative  Plan  of  Education 
at  Northeastern  University  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year  or  very  early  in  the 
senior  year,  may  apply  for  admission  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan.  The 
Plan  is  intended  for  those  with  superior  secondary  school  records  who  are 
strongly  recommended  by  their  principals  or  guidance  officers  and  who  have 
done  well  in  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  A  decision  on  admission  will  be' 
mailed  not  later  than  early  December  ofthe  senior  year  if  the  applicant  qual 
ifies  under  this  Plan.  Full  details  about  Early  Decision  may  be  secured  £ron 
the  Department  of  Admissions. 

Entrance  Examinations 

All  candidates  are  required  to  write  both  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the 
Achievement  Test  ofthe  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  All  appHcants 
are  required  also  to  write  the  English  Composition  Achievement  Test.  Two  ( 
other  Achievement  Tests  which  must  be  written  will  be  determined  by  tht 
particular  college  or  program  of  studies  in  which  the  candidate  is  interested 
The  following  may  be  referred  to  as  a  guide: 
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All  Colleges  English  Composition 

Engineering  Advanced  Mathematics, 

Physics,  or  Chemistry 

Liberal  Arts  (Mathematics  &  Science) 

Education  (the  Teaching  of  Math e-  Intermediate  Mathematics, 

matics  &  Science)  Physics,  or  Chemistry 

Liberal  Arts  (Premedical,  Predental, 

Biology,  Medical  Technology) 

Intermediate  Mathematics 
Liberal  Arts  (Psychology)  and  choice  of  one, 

preferably  a  science 

Liberal  Arts  (non-science  fields) 

Business  Administration  Choice  of  two 

Education  (non-science  fields) 

Students  who  are  studying  in  Advanced  Placement  Mathem<atics  Courses  in 
high  school  should  write  the  Advanced  Mathematics  rather  than  the  Interme- 
diate Mathematics  Achievement  Test.  Normally,  candidates  should  take  the 
Science  Test  in  that  subject  which  they  studied  as  juniors,  with  May  of  the  jun- 
ior year  or  December  or  January  of  the  senior  year  regarded  as  appropriate 
testing  dates. 

Apphcants  for  admission  should  complete  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in 
May  of  the  junior  year,  in  August  before  the  senior  year,  or  in  December  or 
January  of  the  senior  year.  The  College  Board  Aptitude  Test  measures  poten- 
tial rather  than  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject-matter  field.  The  Achieve- 
ment Tests,  also,  may  be  completed  on  any  of  these  same  dates.  In  certain 
cases  the  March  Achievement  Tests  will  be  appropriate.  Applicants  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  advice  from  their  guidance  departments  or  from  admissions 
counselors. 

Early  Decision  candidates  should  plan  definitely  to  complete  testing  require- 
ments in  Mayofthejunioryear.  In  filling  out  the  application  form  for  the  Col- 
ege  Board  Tests,  you  should  make  certain  that  the  requests  to  have  results 
V  >ent  to  Northeastern  University  is  properly  made. 

For  full  information  about  College  Board  Examinations  the  student  should 
.  consult  his  high  school  guidance  office  or  write  directly  to: 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
P.O.  Box  592 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Students  on  the  West  Coast  should  write  directly  to: 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Box  27896 

Los  Angeles  27,  California 
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Candidates'  Reply  Date 

If  the  Committee  on  Admissions  makes  a  favorable  decision  on  an  appli 
cation,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  submit  a  non-returnable  tuition  deposit  o 
$50  by  May  2,  1962.  This  deposit  serves  as  an  indication  of  intention  to  en 
roll  and  is  applied  to  the  student's  first-term  tuition  account.  Accepted  can 
didates  are  urged  to  submit  the  tuition  deposit  as  soon  as  possible. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  three  broad  areas  of  study.  Since  th« 
freshman  year  program  is  different  in  each  of  these  areas,  entrance  require- 
ments also  vary. 

All  curricula: 

Subject  Units 

English  (4  years)  3 

Foreign  language  (2  years)  2 

Mathematics  (at  least  1  year)  1 

Science  ( at  least  1  year)  1 

Other  college  preparatory  subjects  4 

Electives,  not  more  than  4 

T5 

The  following  curricula  must  include  these  mathematics  and  science  units: 
Biological  science  curricula  (including  Premedical,  Predental,  Medical 
Technology,  Biology) 

Algebra,  through  quadratics,  and 

Plane  Geometry  3  units 

Biology  and  Chemistry  2  units 

Science  curricula  (Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics) 

Algebra,  through  quadratics;  Plane 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry  3  1/2  units 

Physics  and  Chemistry  2  units 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  Psychology  must  be  able  to  demonstrat 
strength  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 


College  of  Education 

Important  to  the  future  teacher  is  high  ability  in  the  communication  skill 
and  adequate  strength  in  the  field  of  special  interest.  As  important  as  the  pa) 
tern  and  quality  of  an  applicant's  preparation  are  the  personal  qualification,! 
which  contribute  to  success  in  teaching. 
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All  applicants  are  expected  to  have  completed  the  following  subject  matter 
units: 

Subject  Units 

English  (4  years)  3 

Mathematics  ( at  least  1  year)  1 

Science  ( at  least  1  year)  1 

Other  college  preparatory  subjects  6 

Electives,  not  more  than  4 

15 


Students  who  wish  to  major  in  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  and  Science 
nust  be  able  to  present  these  units: 

Algebra,  through  quadratics;  Plane 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry  3  1/2  units 

Physics  and  Chemistry  2  units 


It  is  desirable  for  students  who  wish  to  major  in  Physical  Education  to  be 
ible  to  present  one  unit  in  biology  as  preparation  for  the  freshman-year 
:ourse  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Preferred  as  applicants  to  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  those 
itudents  who  are  graduates  of  college  preparatory  programs  of  study.  Other 
applicants  may  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  their  principals  and 
;uidance  officers.  The  following  subjects  are,  generally,  prescribed  as  entrance 
equirements: 

Subject  Units 

English  (4  years)  3 

Mathematics  1 

Science  1 

Other  college  preparatory  subjects  6 

Electives,  not  more  than  4 

l5 

College  of  Engineering 

It  is  important  that  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering 
jmplete  successfully  the  full  sequence  of  secondary  school  courses  in  English, 
iiathematics,  and  science.  The  following  subjects  are  required: 
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Subject  Units 

English  (4  years)  3 

Physics  1 

Chemistry  1 

Algebra  (through  quadratics)  2 

Plane  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  1  1/2 

Other  college  preparatory  subjects  4  1/2 

Electives,  not  more  than  2 

l5 

Other  Requirements 

Formal  requirements  are  necessary  and  desirable  in  that  they  tend  to  pro- 
vide all  entering  students  with  a  common  ground  upon  which  the  first  year  of 
the  college  curriculum  can  be  based.  But  academic  credits  alone  are  not  an 
adequate  indication  of  a  student's  ability  to  profit  by  a  college  education.  Con- 
sequently, the  Department  of  Admissions  takes  into  consideration  a  student's 
interests  and  aptitudes,  insofar  as  they  can  be  determined,  capacity  for  hard 
work,  attitude  toward  classmates  and  teachers  in  high  school,  physical  stamina 
and,  most  important  of  all,  character.  In  this  way  the  University  seeks  to  select 
for  its  student  body  those  who  not  only  meet  the  academic  admission  require- 
ments but  who  also  give  promise  of  acquitting  themselves  creditably  in  the 
rigorous  program  of  training  afforded  by  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  ol 
learning  to  be  useful  members  of  society. 

Personal  Interview 

Effective  guidance  depends  in  large  measure  upon  a  complete  knowledge  o 
a  student's  background  and  problems.  Although  a  personal  interview  is  no 
required,  except  for  scholarship  applicants  and  those  who  apply  for  admis 
sion  to  the  College  of  Education,  applicants  are  cordially  welcome  to  come  tc 
the  University  to  discuss  their  educational  plans.  The  Admissions  Office,  15C 
Richards  Hall,  is  open  on  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:0( 
p.m.  and  on  Saturday  morning  from  9:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.  Students  an 
encouraged  to  arrange  definite  appointments  for  interviews. 

Registration 

Freshmen  in  the  day  programs  will  register  at  the  University  on  Wednesda; 
September  5,  1962,  and  Wednesday,  November  14,  1962.  Students  are  nc 
considered  to  have  met  the  requirements  for  admission  until  they  have  succes, 
fully  passed  therequired  physical  examination.  Registrationmust  be  in  persoi 

Transfer  or  Advanced  Standing 

As  a  basic  policy,  students  who  wish  to  transfer  to  Northeastern  in  the  san 
area  of  study,  whether  they  seek  credit  or  not,  must  have  a  satisfactory  recoi 
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in  the  institution  where  they  previously  studied.      Transfer  students  are  ad- 
mitted only  in  September  and  November. 

The  Co-operative  Plan  makes  transfer  of  credits  difficult,  since  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  carry  a  combination  of  freshman  and  upperclass  subjects.  A  candidate 
for  advanced  standing  should,  therefore: 

1.  Have  had  courses  which  enable  him  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  year 
and  thereafter  continue  as  a  regular  student. 

2.  Have  earned  average  grades  or  better  in  his  previous  college  work. 
(No  credit  is  given  for  the  lowest  passing  mark.) 

3.  Have  satisfactorily  written  recendy  the  College  Board  Examinations. 
Persons  who  have  a  bachelor's  degree,  regardless  of  their  field  of  specializa- 
tion, are  not  ordinarily  accepted  for  admission  as  undergraduates. 


Outline  of  Freshman  Courses 

The  first  year  is  a  period  of  full-time  study  during  which  the  student  must 
demonstrate  fitness  for  the  program  which  has  been  elected.  For  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Education,  Business  Administration,  or 
Engineering,  the  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  on  the  job  begins  with  the  sec- 
ond year.  Students  who  are  unsuccessful  in  the  basic  courses  of  the  freshman 
year  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  with  their  advanced  program,  but  will 
be  advised  to  change  their  goal  and  type  of  training.  In  some  instances  this 
will  mean  change  to  another  curriculum  at  Northeastern;  in  others,  withdrawal 
from  the  institution.  The  freshman  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  change 
of  objective  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 
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College  Expenses 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Freshmen  -  The  charge  for  tuition  for  all  freshmen  is  $285.00  per  term,  pay- 
able as  indicated  in  the  schedule  below. 

Engineering  Upperclass  Students -The  charge  for  tuition  for  all  Engineering 
upperclassmen  is  $380.00  per  regular  term  and  $190.00  per  summer  term. 

Liberal  Arts,  Education,  and  Business  Administration  Upperclass  Students - 

The  charge  for  tuition  for  all  Liberal  Arts,  Education,  and  Business  Admin- 
istration upperclassmen  is  $340.00  per  regular  term  and  $170.00  per  summer 
term. 

Student  Teaching-  The  charge  for  student  teaching  in  the  College  of  Education 
is  $170.00. 


Schedule  of  Tuition  and  Fee  Payments,  1962  -  1963  i 

For  Freshmen  . 

Tuition  and  i 

DIVISION  S                                     Fee                                DIVISION  N  | 

September    5,  1962  $285  November  14,  1962  I 

November  19,  1962  285  January      28,  1963  \ 

January     28,  1963  285  April             8,  1963  [ 

The  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  a  five-week  summer  term,  may  be  ' 
taken  by  Division  S  freshmen  either  in  April  immediately  following  the  fresh- 
man year,  or  in  August;  and  by  Division  N  freshmen,  either  in  June  or  Aug-  i 
ust.    Payments  are  due  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  in  which  the  work  is  taken.  | , 
Payment  for  tuition  in  this  five-week  term  is  one-half  of  uppeclass  tuition  for  1 
the  ten-week  term.  li 


For  Upperclassmen  (Co-operative  Plan) 

Tuition  and  Fee 
Liberal  Arts, 
Tuition  and  Fee  Education  and 

DIVISION  A  Engineering  Business  Admin. 

September  10,  1962  $380  $340 

January     28,  1963  380  340 

*August         5,  1963  190  170 
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Tuition  and  Fee 
Liberal  Arts, 
Tuition  and  Fee  Education  and 

DIVISION  B  Engineering  Business  Admin. 

November  19,  1962  |380  $340 

April  8,  1963  380  340 

«June  17,  1963  190  170 

*Summer  term  (five  weeks) 

Full-Time  Plan 

Certain  students  in  the  Colleges  ofLiberal  Arts  and  Education  may  elect  non- 
co-operative  full-time  programs.  Tuition  rates  are  the  same  as  for  students  on 
the  Co-operative  Plan,  and  payments  are  due  on  the  corresponding  dates. 

Tuition  Deposit 

Applicants  accepted  for  admission  must  upon  request  pay  a  non-returnable 
tuition  deposit  of  fift}'  dollars  ($50.00)  as  evidence  of  their  intention  to  enroll, 
and  this  will  be  applied  on  their  first  tuition  payment. 

Payment  of  Tuition 

All  payments  should  be  made  at  the  Bursar's  Office  which  is  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  Richards  Hall.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Northeast- 
ern University.  Students  are  not  eligible  to  attend  classes  beginning  with  the 
second  week  of  any  term  unless  their  tuition  has  been  paid  or  specific  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Bursar  for  a  plan  of  deferred  payment.  De- 
ferred payment  of  tuition  entails  a  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00). 

Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance 

An  excellent  low-cost  accident  and  illness  insurance  covering  "in-hospital" 
care  is  available  to  all  Northeastern  University  students  through  a  group  in- 
surance plan.  The  cost  of  this  insurance  is  eighteen  dollars  ($18.00)  for  the 
calendar  year,  payable  in  advance.  Students  living  away  from  home  are  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  plan;  commuters  may  do  so  if  they  wish.  Circulars 
giving  details  of  the  insurance  coverage  will  be  sent  to  all  candidates  at  the 
time  their  applications  for  admission  to  the  University  are  accepted. 

Chemical  Laboratory  Deposit 

Freshmen  taking  chemistry  make  a  Chemical  Laboratory  deposit  of  fifteen 
dollars  ($15.00)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  which  deductions  are  made 
for  breakage,  chemicals,  and  destruction  of  apparatus  in  the  laboratory. 

Upperclassmen  taking  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  laboratory  work 
make  deposits  at  the  beginning  of  each  such  term  as  follows: 

Sophomores  and  Middlers $15 

Juniors 15 

Seniors 20 
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Ileserve  Officers'  Training  Corps- Uniform  Deposit 

Freshmen  enrolling  in  ROTC  make  a  deposit  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  to 
cover  loss  of  or  damage  to  ROTC  uniform  and  equipment.  Any  loss  or 
damage  exceeding  the  deposit  will  be  charged  to  the  student. 

Application  Fee 

A  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  required  when  the  application  for  admission 
is  filed.    This  fee  is  non-returnable. 


Late  Registration  Fee 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  will  be  charged  for  failure  to  register  in  ac- 
cordance with  prescribed  regulations  on  the  dates  specified  in  the  college 
registration  bulletins.  Registration  must  be  made  in  person. 

Graduation  Fee 

A  fee  of  twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  covering  graduation  i«  required  by  the 
University  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week  of  the  last  scholastic  term  in  the  senior  year. 

Estimated  College  Expenses  for  a  Freshman 

The  following  data,  compiled  from  expense  returns  submitted  by  the  student 
body,  give  an  idea  of  freshman  expenditures  under  ordinary  conditions: 

Application  Fee $   10 

Tuition  and  Fees , 855 

Chemical  Laboratory  Deposit  (for  those  taking  chemistry) 15 

Books  and  Supplies 75 

Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance  (optional  for  commuters) 18 

ROTC  Deposit(for  those  electing  ROTC  only) 10 

$983 

(Engineering  students  should  add  approximately  $50.00  for  drawing  in- 
struments and  equipment.) 

Living  Expenses  Per  Ten- Week  Term  for  a 
Freshman  Residing  in  a  University  Dormitory 

Room  Rent 

$240 
and  Board 
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Students  should  allow  an  additional  amount  for  clothing,  iiicidentals  and 
personal  expenses.  This  amount  will  vary  with  individual  tastes  and  spend- 
ing habits. 

Refunds 

The  University  provides  all  instruction  and  accommodations  on  an  aca- 
demic term  basis;  therefore,  no  refunds  are  granted  except  in  cases  where  stu- 
dents are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal  illness  or  for  other 
reasons  beyond  their  control.  A  student  must  complete  an  official  withdrawal 
application  before  a  refund  can  be  considered.  Questions  regarding  refunds 
should  be  discussed  with  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Financial  Aid 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  FRESHMEN 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  freshman  scholarships  and  loans  may 
obtain  detailed  information  from: 

Kenneth  W.  Ballou 

Chairman,  Freshman  Scholarship  Committee 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 


Alumni  Scholarships 

Four  full-tuition  scholarships  for  an  entering  freshman  in  each  of  the  Basic 
Colleges  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Northeastern  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation through  the  generosity  of  donors'  gifts  to  the  Alumni  Fund. 

Applications  are  open  to  graduating  high  school  seniors  showing  evidence 
of  scholastic  achievement  and  financial  need. 

An  equal  amount  of  scholarship  assistance  is  granted  by  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation to  students  enrolled  in  University  College. 

Henry  B.  Alvord  Memorial  Scholarship 

in  Civil  Engineering 

Established  in  1940  in  memory  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Alvord,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  for  eighteen  years,  the 
award  is  made  annually  to  a  student  graduating  from  an  accredited  secondary 
school  who  demonstrates  superior  academic  ability  and  gives  promise  of  suc- 
ceeding in  civil  engineering.  The  grant  of  $250  is  made  only  to  an  entering 
freshman  who  is  qualified  for  and  plans  to  study  civil  engineering. 

Armstrong  Rubber  Company  Scholarships 

Established  in  1960,  the  Armstrong  RubberCompany  of  West  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, offers  annually  a  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $1,800  to  a  qualified 
boy    or   girl    admitted    to  the  University  for  a  full-time  program  of  study. 
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Although  children  of  Armstrong  Company  employees  are  given  preference, 
any  student  residing  in  New  Haven  County  is  eligible  to  apply. 

Recipients  of  the  scholarship  will  participate  in  the  University's  Co-operative 
Program  and  will  be  expected  to  spend  at  least  four  periods  of  student  employ- 
ment with  the  firm.  Scholarship  applications  are  available  from  the  Company 
upon  request  and  should  be  returned  to  the  Personnel  Office  no  later  than 
April  30  of  the  year  in  which  the  student  plans  to  enter  the  University. 


Board  of  Educational  Assistance  Scholarships 

This  program  was  established  in  1957  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts to  provide  scholarship  aid  to  Massachusetts  students  pursuing  full-time 
day  schedules  in  accredited  collegiate  institutions.  Awards  are  made  in  the  fall 
of  each  year,  and  applications  for  freshmen  are  available  through  their  high 
school  guidance  counselors. 


Gardner  A.  Caverly  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  in  1957.  Qualified  students  are  selected  in  the 
following  order  of  preference: 

1.  A  son  or  daughter  of  an  employee  of  the  Rutland,  Vermont,  Railroad 
Corporation. 

2.  A  graduate  of  the  Rudand,  Vermont,  High  School. 

3.  A  graduate  of  the  Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  High  School. 

4.  A  boy  or  girl  from  any  such  secondary  school  as  Mr.  Caverly  might 
care  to  designate  during  his  lifetime. 

Should  there  be  no  candidate  available  with  the  above  qualifications,  the 
scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to  any  worthy  student  from  the  New  England 
area. 


The  Cotrell  Company  Engineering  Scholarship 

In  1961,  The  Cotrell  Company  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  established  an 
annual  scholarship  of  flOOO  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  in  the  upper  fourth  of 
his  class  attending  a  high  school  in  the  Westerly  area  or  to  a  senior  in  any 
high  school  who  is  a  son  of  an  employee  of  The  Cotrell  Company.  Selection 
preference  will  be  given  to  sons  of  employees  and  to  students  who  have  a  long- 
range  interest  in  the  specialized  fields  of  mechanical,  electrical  and  industrial 
engineering. 
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Carl  Stephens  Ell  Alumni  Scholarships 

To  honor  Dr.  Carl  Stephens  Ell,  the  second  President  of  Nordieastern  Uni- 
versity, the  Alumni  Association,  in  1958,  established  these  scholarships.  Either 
freshmen  or  upperclassmen  enrolled  at  the  University  are  eligible.  Awards  will 
be  made  to  worthy  students  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability  and  need.  The 
scholarships  are  to  be  distributed  as  equitably  as  possible  among  students  in 
the  Basic  Colleges  and  University  College.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  sons 
and  daughters  of  Northeastern  Alumni. 


Elmer  H.  and  Daisy  M.  Everett  Scholarship 

The  purpose  of  this  fund,  estabUshed  in  1961,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  H. 
Everett,  is  to  provide  scholarship  aid  for  qualified  entering  freshmen  or  upper- 
class  students  who  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  assistance.  The 
scholarships,  to  be  awarded  annually,  will  be  equal  to  one-half  tuition  for  a 
full  academic  year. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  a  worthy  student  who  is  a  member  of,  or  the  son 
or  daughter  of  a  member  of,  the  Carter  Memorial  Methodist  Church  of  Need- 
ham  Heights,  Massachusetts,  or  to  another  student  suggested  by  the  minister 
of  this  church.  Should  there  be  no  qualified  candidate  available  from  the  above 
source,  then  the  scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to  any  worthy  boy  or  girl. 


General  Motors  Scholarships 

General  Motors  has  a  vital  interest  in  higher  education  in  America.  Under 
its  "College  Plan,"  one  four-year,  full-time  scholarship  is  granted  to  a  high 
school  senior  of  high  ability  who  has  been  admitted  to  one  of  Northeastern' s 
Basic  Colleges. 

Under  its  "National  Plan,"  high  school  seniors,  of  exceptional  promise  who 
contemplate  entering  Northeastern  are  eligible  to  write  the  competitive  exam- 
ination of  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Winners 
are  awarded  four-year  scholarships  for  study  inthefields  of  their  choice.  Full 
particulars  concerning  these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  a  high  school 
guidance  counselor. 


Charles  Hayden  Memorial  Scholarships 

The  Charles  Hayden  Foundation,  created  by  the  will  of  the  late  Charles 
Hayden,  an  alumnus  of  the  Boston  English  High  School,  offers  annually 
memorial  scholarships  to  freshmen  at  Northeastern  University.  The  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  to  "deserving  boys"  whose  parents  are  unable  to  finance  the 
entire  cost  of  their  education. 
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Massachusetts  Scholarship  Foundation 

The  Massachusetts  Scholarship  Foundation  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, established  in  1957  by  a  charter  from  the  General  Court  acting  on  the 
•request  of  Governor  Furcolo.  The  Foundation  exists  to  help  Massachusetts 
students  finance  higher  education. 

Awards  are  made  to  residents  of  Massachusetts  who  are  entering  the  fresh- 
man year  at  Massachusetts  colleges  and  junior  colleges,  and  are  reserved  for 
those  students  with  severe  financial  need  who  will  not  receive  from  other  sources 
sufficient  help  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  college  expenses. 

Awards  are  made  for  one  year  only  and  range  in  amount  from  $200  to 
$800,  depending  on  college  costs  and  the  student's  financial  circumstances. 

Applications  must  be  initiated  by  the  secondary  school  from  which  the  stu- 
dent is  graduated  or  the  college  to  which  the  student  is  admitted  as  a  freshman. 
Students  seeking  assistance  should  consult  their  high  school  guidance  counselor 
or  the  scholarship  officer  at  the  college  of  their  choice. 

Regional  Scholarships 

Secondary  school  students  who  do  not  reside  within  normal  commuting 
distance  of  Northeastern  University,  who  have  demonstrated  superior  achieve- 
ment in  their  studies,  and  who  are  strongly  endorsed  by  their  principals  and 
guidance  officers,  may  qualify  for  a  Regional  Scholarship.  Scholarships 
range  in  amount  from  $800  to  $1,200.  Recipients  are  required  to  live  in 
University-sponsored  residence  halls. 

Scholarships  for  Women 

In  addition  to  the  Trustee  awards,  certain  special  scholarships  are  available 
each  year  for  young  women  entering  the  freshman  class.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  well-qualified  women  who  expect  to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Education,  Business  Administration,  or  Engineering.  High  scholastic 
standing,  evidence  of  leadership  ability,  and  financial  need  are  important 
considerations. 

The  Northeastern  Faculty  Wives  Scholarship.  Each  year  the  Faculty  Wives 
of  Northeastern  University  offers  a  half-tuition  scholarship  to  a  young  woman 
of  limited  financial  resources  who  has  demonstrated  a  likelihood  of  succeeding 
in  her  chosen  professional  field. 

The  Threadwell  Scholarships 

Since  1953  the  Sheffield  Corporation  ofDayton, Ohio,  has  offered  a  number 
of  Northeastern  University  scholarships  annually  to  employees  of  the  Com- 
pany and  its  subsidiaries,  sons  and  daughters  of  employees,  and  high  school 
seniors  residing  in  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts.  Each  scholarship  is  in  the 
amount  of  $1,200.  Recipients  are  expected  to  complete  at  least  three  work 
periods  with  the  Threadwell  Tap  and  Die  Company  in  Greenfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Threadwell  Scholarships  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
.^oung  men  and  women  to  further  their  education  in  the  fields  of  Mechanical 
ind  Industrial  Engineering  and  to  train  them  for  positions  in  the  precision 
ool  and  gage  manufacturing  industry. 

I  Trustee  Scholarships 

Established  in  1928  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Northeastern  University, 
hese  full-  and  partial-tuition  scholarships  are  granted  in  the  four  Basic 
Colleges  each  year  to  entering  freshmen  who  have  demonstrated  superior 
scholastic  attainment  throughout  their  preparatory  or  high  school  course. 


LOANS  FOR  FRESHMEN 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

Any  student  in  good  standing  who  can  demonstrate  financial  need  is  eligi- 
tle  to  apply  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students  at  Northeastern 
or  assistance  under  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program.  Recipients 
tf  the  loans  are  selected  by  the  University.  The  law  requires  that  each  bor- 
ower  be  a  full-time  student,  in  need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  capable 
if  maintaining  a  good  standing  in  his  chosen  course  of  study. 

A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000  in  one  year,  and  a  maximum  of 
i5,000  during  his  entire  college  career.  Special  consideration  is  given  to 
uperior  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Education  and  Engineering,  and  to 
cience,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  majors  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Vrts. 

Loans  to  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
ifter  graduation  will  be  canceled  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent  at  the  rate 
)f  10  per  cent  for  each  year  of  such  teaching.  No  interest  is  charged  on  loans 
mtil  one  year  after  graduation.  Thereafter  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
ent  per  year.    Borrowers  may  have  up  to  10  years  to  repay. 

The  New  England  Society 
Student  Loaning  Fund 

The  purpose  of  this  revolving  Student  Loaning  Fund,  established  by  the 
"^ew  England  Society,  is  to  make  available  to  deserving  students,  especially 
hose  of  New  England  birth  or  ancestry,  small  amounts  of  money  as  tem- 
)orary  loans  to  meet  emergencies. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  used  for  large  loans  to  cover  scholarships,  board,  or 
com  rent,  or  for  loans  which  will  be  outstanding  more  than  one  year. 

Scholarships  and  Awards  for  Upperclassmen 

Upperclassmen  showing  evidence  of  financial  need  may  apply  for  scholar- 
hip  assistance  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students. 
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University  awards,  however,  are  determined  by  scholastic  and  citizenship 
achievement,  are  presented  by  appropriate  committees  headed  by  the  Dean  of 
Students,  and  do  not  require  a  demonstration  of  financial  need. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  UPPERCLASSMEN 

The  Henry  Francis  Barrows  Scholarships 

Established    in    1949,  the  four  Henry  Francis  Barrows  Scholarships  of  1 
$250  each,  provided  under  the  will  of  Fanny  B.  Reed,  are  offered  to  Protes- 
tant young  men,  born  and  brought  up  in  New  England.  Good  scholastic 
standing,  good  character,  and  need  must  be  demonstrated  by  recipients  oi 
the  scholarships. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Matthew  Bauer  Fund 

The  interest  from  the  Fund,  established  in  1954,  is  used  for  scholarships  o} 
other  financial  assistance  to  students  of  German  birth  or  of  German  extractior 
studying  at  Northeastern  University.  The  scholarships  are  available  tc 
either  men  or  women  students  enrolled  in  any  year  at  the  University. 

Board  of  Educational  Assistance  Scholarships 

This  program  was  established  in  1957  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu 
setts  to  provide  scholarship  aid  to  Massachusetts  students  pursuing  full-tim(j 
day  schedules  in  accredited  colleges.  Awards  are  made  in  the  fall  of  each  year 
and   applications  for  upperclass  students  are  available  during  May  in  th(j 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students. 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Scholarship  in 
Memory  of  Desmond  FitzGerald 

In  1931  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  established  a  scholarship  ir 
memory  of  Desmond  FitzGerald,  a  former  president  of  the  Society  and  ar 
eminent  hydraulic  engineer  with  a  distinguished  record  of  service. 

It  has  been  awarded  annually  since  1931  to  an  outstanding  Northeasterr  *i 
University  senior  or  junior  student  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  o   I 
the  College  of  Engineering.    The  presentation  is  made  by  the  President  of  th< 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  the  Society's  annual  meeting  in  the  sprin||J«'i 
of  the  year. 

Martin  Brown  Scholarship  Fund 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  1961  by  Mr.  Martin  Brown,  an  en;tl^ 
neering  alumnus  of  the  Class  of  1921.  The  purpose  of  this  scholarship  isl'*"' 
assist  qualified  students  enrolled  in  electrical  engineering  who  have  need  ai"*^' 
who  have  demonstrated  above-average  scholastic  ability. 
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Chemical  Club  of  New  England 

To  promote  interest  in  the  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  field  in  New 
England,  the  Chemical  Club  of  New  England  has  made  generous  scholar- 
hips  available  to  junior  and  senior  students  who  are  majoring  in  chemistry 
r  chemical  engineering  and  who  show  promise  of  success  in  either  field. 

Recipients  of  these  scholarships  must  be  residents  of  New  England  and  must 
ave  financial  need,  above-average  grades,  and  a  good  co-operative  work 
:cord. 

Connecticut  Alumni  Club  Scholarship 

Each  year  the  Connecticut  Alumni  Club  awards  a  scholarship  to  a  student 
om  the  State  of  Connecticut  who  has  achieved  a  high  academic  average  in 
is  freshman  year  and  has  demonstrated  financial  need.  The  scholarship  is 
'  be  used  toward  the  tuition  expense  of  the  sophomore  year.  This  scholarship 
as  established  in  1958  to  promote  Northeastern  University  among  the  pre- 
iratory  schools  of  Connecticut. 

Electrical  Manufacturers  Representatives  Club 
of  New  England  Inc.,  Scholarship 

Established  in  1958,  this  scholarship  of  $475  is  granted  to  a  student  or  stu- 
;nts  majoring  in  electrical  engineering,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 
3  quahfy,  students  must  have  real  financial  need  and  excellent  scholastic 
.  inding. 

Carl  Stephens  Ell  Alumni  Scholarships 
Elmer  H.  and  Daisy  M.  Everett  Scholarship 

(For  a  description  of  these  two  scholarships,  see  page  39.) 

Clara  and  Joseph  F.  Ford  Scholarship 

In  1947  friends  and  employees  of  Clara  and  Joseph  F.  Ford  united  to  pro- 
ide  tuition  scholarships  for  worthy,  needy,  and  well-qualified  students  who 
ave  demonstrated  a  democratic  and  tolerant  spirit  and  who  are  well  disposed 
)ward  people  of  all  creeds  and  races. 

Rabbi  Myer  O.  Grunberg  Scholarship 

Established  in  1953  by  Mrs.  Myer  0.  and  Miss  Rose  Grunberg,  this  annual 
ward  is  available  to  a  senior  student  in  any  college  of  the  University.  The 
ward  is  made  to  that  man  or  woman  student  who  has  evidenced  in  personal, 
jsiness,  and  student  relations  those  characteristics  of  leadership  and  human 
lations  which  make  for  a  better  social  order.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
tce,  creed,  color  or  sex. 
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Avrom  Aaron  Leve  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  fond  was  established  in  1957  in  memory  of  Dr.  Avromi 
Aaron  Leve,  former  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology.  The  interest  is  usedi 
annually  to  provide  scholarships  for  upperclass  students  majoring  in  psy- 
chology. The  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  financial 
need,  and  character. 

Richard  H.  Lufkin  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  at  Northeastern  in  1960  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Elizabeth  A.  Lufkin  in  memory  of  her  brother.  Numerous  annual  scholar- 
ships are  made  available  to  students  majoring  in  electrical  or  mechanica* 
engineering.  In  order  to  qualify  an  applicant  must  demonstrate  a  good  acai 
demic  record  and  show  real  financial  need.  The  scholarships  vary  from  $10(i 
to  full  tuition  for  any  one  term. 

The  New  England  Paper  Merchants,  Inc., 
Scholarship 

Established  in  1959  by  the  New  England  Paper  Merchants  Association,  Inc. 
this  is  an  annual  scholarship  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  who  has  demon 
strated  by  his  co-operative  work  achievement  and  his  extracurricular  activ 
ities,  an  interest  and  potential  in  the  field  of  sales.  The  recipient  shall  also  h< 
a  student  who  has  financial  need,  a  good  academic  record,  and  high  character 

J.  R.  Rosen  Scholarship 

Established  in  1958,  this  scholarship  of  $400  is  granted  to  a  student  o 
students  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  Business  Administration,  Liberal  Arts 
or  Education,  with  due  regard  for  need  and  capacity  to  profit  by  attendanc 
at  college,  but  without  restrictions  as  to  race,  creed,  or  geographic  origin. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Frank  B.  Sanborn  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1958  to  provid 
a  scholarship  or  scholarships  of  not  more  than  $500  to  worthy  and  need] 
students  selected  by  the  University,  without  restrictions  as  to  race,  creed,  o 
geographic  origin,  but  with  preference  being  given  to  students  majoring  ii 
electrical,  mechanical,  civil,  or  industrial  engineering,  in  the  order  stated. 

Each  recipient  must  be  willing  to  assume  a  moral  obligation  to  reimburst 
the  fund  as  he  may  be  able,  in  order  to  make  similar  financial  aid  availabli 
for  other  students  in  later  years.    There  shall  be  no  interest  charged  and  nc  - 
time  specified  for  reimbursement. 

William  Lincoln  Smith  Scholarship  Fund 

The  fund  was  established  in  1947  by  Farnham  Wheeler  Smith,  Class  o  it 
1924,  Benjamin  Lincoln  Smith,  Class  of  1923,  Thomas  Mollis,  Jr.,  Class  o 
1941,    and  other  members  of  the  family   in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Lincolr 
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imith,  who  served  long,  faithfully,  and  with  distinction  as  Chairman  of  the 
department  of  Electrical  Engineering  at  Northeastern  University. 
The  income  from  the  fund  is  used  for  an  annual  scholarship  award  to  a 
tudent  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  who  has  dem- 
■nstrated  excellence  in  some  aspect  of  electrical  research,  stands  high  in  his 
ourses,  or  otherwise  exhibits  promise  of  future  competence  in  the  field.  The 
ward  shall  preferably  be  granted  to  a  student  who  needs  financial  assistance 
3  continue  his  college  work. 


Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Scholarships 

Numerous  scholarships  have  been  given  yearly  since  1950  to  students  dem- 
nstrating  financial  need,  high  academic  achievement,  and  an  active  interest 
I  University  life  as  shown  by  participation  in  one  or  more  major  activities, 
tudents  are  named  as  recipients  of  Travelli  Scholarships  at  the  completion  of 
leir  sophomore  year.  Under  normal  circumstances  these  awards  will  continue 
trough  the  senior  year. 


Samuel  Ulman  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  in  1960  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Ulman  in  memory  of 
amuel  Ulman,  a  student  at  Northeastern  University  from  1912  to  1915. 
he  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  provide  scholarship  assistance  to  students  who 
ave  financial  need  and  good  scholastic  standing. 

United  States  Rubber  Company  Foundation 

Scholarships 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  Foundation  has  established  scholar- 
nips  to  be  awarded  to  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Engineering,  Business  Ad- 
inistration,  and  Liberal  Arts  who  qualify  on  the  basis  of  leadership  and 
laracter,  academic  performance  and  potential,  need  for  financial  assistance, 
ad  demonstration  of  interest  in  a  career  in  industry. 

Recipients  assume  a  moral  obligation  to  repay  at  least  25  per  cent  of  any 
:holarship  received  to  the  University  Scholarship  Fund  after  graduation, 
udents  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  their  undergraduate  pro- 
■am  to  be  eligible. 


University  Scholarships 

Northeastern  University  has  for  many  years  maintained  a  scholarship  fund 
r  deserving,  qualified  students.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the 
isis  of  need,  scholastic  standing,  and  campus  citizenship.  The  recipient  of  a 
ortheastern  scholarship  must  be  willing  to  assume  a  moral  obligation  to 
pay  the  University  at  some  future  date. 
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Henry  E.  Warren  Scholarships 

Established  in  1958  by  the  Warren  Benevolent  Fund,  Inc.    The  purpose  of" 
these  scholarships  is  to  encourage  students  to  gain  co-operative  work  experi- 
ence reinforcing  study  in  their  major  field. 

Scholarship  awards  in  the  total  anrount  of  $1,000  are  awarded  annually! 
without  restrictions  as  to  race,  creed,  or  national  origin,  to  upperclass  stu- 1 
dents  in  fields  in  which  related  co-operative  work  positions  are  few  or  poorly 
paid.    The  recipients  of  the  scholarship  must  have  demonstrated  good  scho- 
lastic standing,  fine  character,  and  financial  need. 

Western  Electric  Scholarship  Award 

This  scholarship,  established  in  1956,  is  awarded  annually  to  an  upper 
class  student  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  or  Industrial  Engineering.  The  re 
cipient  must  be  an  outstanding  student  who  also  has  financial  need.  Tht 
Western  Electric  Company  is  the  manufacturing  company  for  the  Bell  Tele 
phone  System. 

ROTC  Scholarships  and  Awards 

Scholarship  awards  totaling  $1,000  are  available  to  ROTC  cadets  eacl 
year.  The  University  offers  nine  $50  scholarships  annually.  They  are:  on' 
to  the  outstanding  freshman  cadet,  four  to  sophomores  (one  in  each  brand 
and  division),  two  to  middlers  (one  to  each  branch),  and  two  to  juniors  (on 
to  each  branch). 

Scabbard  and  Blade  (the  cadet  officers'  honorary  society)  offers  four  $121 
scholarships  annually  to  middlers.  The  Pershing  Rifles  (the  basic  courst 
honorary  society)  oners  a  $50  scholarship  to  a  sophomore  Pershing  Rifles 
cadet. 

Academic  Achievement  Awards  are  won  by  each  cadet  in  the  top  10  per  cen 
of  ROTC  classes.  This  award,  an  embroidered  wreath,  is  worn  on  the  righ 
sleeve  of  the  uniform  during  the  year  immediately  following.  Leadershij 
Achievement  Awards,  consisting  of  letters  of  commendation,  are  awarded  t( 
each  cadet  in  the  top  10  per  cent  in  leadership  potential. 

Many  medals  and  trophies  are  also  awarded  by  other  organizations  t< 
ROTC  cadets  for  achievement  in  diverse  fields. 

The  Academy  Award 

The  Academy,  the  honor  society  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  offers  annu 
ally  a  scholarship  of  $100  to  the  sophomore  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Art 
who,  during  the  previous  year  as  a  freshman,  made  the  highest  scholastijj 
record. 

William  J.  Alcott  Memorial  Award 

This  award  was  established  in  1934  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  othe 
friends  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  William  Jefferson  Alcott,  Jr.,  a  brillian 
member  of  the  Northeastern  Department  of  Mathematics  from  1924  until  hil 
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leath  in  1933.  The  award,  made  annually  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  is  for 
lutstanding  scholastic  achievement  during  the  preceding  year,  either  in  a  par- 
icular  field  of  interest  or  for  a  superior  academic  record. 

Alumni  Awards  for  Professional  Promise 

Established  in  1947  by  the  Alumni  Association,  these  awards  are  presented 
nnually  at  a  final  senior  class  meeting  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  awards 
re  made  to  the  outstanding  seniors  in  each  of  the  four  Basic  Colleges  who 
lave  demonstrated  unusual  professional  promise  through  their  character 
raits,  scholastic  achievement,  and  co-operative  work  performance. 

Sears  B.  Condit  Honor  Awards 

These  awards  were  established  in  1940  through  the  generosity  of  Sears  B. 
londit.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  at  a  University  convocation.  Sears  B.  Condit 
lonor  Awards,  not  less  than  twenty  in  number,  are  awarded  annually  to  out- 
tanding  students  in  the  senior  class  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College 
f  Education,  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  College  of  En- 
ineering.  Each  award  carries  a  stipend  of  not  less  than  $100  as  well  as  a 
ertificate  of  achievement. 

I  The  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Achievement  Award 

■  Established  in  1954,  theHaroldD.  Hodgkinson  Achievement  Award  of  $500 
>  granted  annually  to  a  junior  student  for  his  senior  year.  The  winner  of  the 
ward  is  known  as  the  Hodgkinson  Scholar  for  the  year  in  which  he  is  chosen. 
The  award  is  based  primarily  upon  distinguished  scholastic  achievement 
'ith  due  consideration  of  character,  personality,  qualities  of  leadership,  co- 
perative  work  experience,  military  record,  if  any,  and  service  in  voluntary 
rganizations  and  activities.  Student  leadership  accomplishments  and  profes- 
ional  potential  are  evaluated  in  connection  with  these  criteria. 
Other  qualifications  being  equal,  a  relative  of  the  donor  or  a  candidate  con- 
ected  with  Filene's  by  co-operative  work  or  relationship  is  given  preference, 
he  Hodgkinson  Scholar  is  chosen  by  a  committee  of  administrative  mem- 
ers  of  the  faculty.  An  appropriate  certificate  is  presented  to  the  recipient  as  a 
ermanent  record  of  his  selection. 

Kappa  Iota  Epsilon  Award 

Kappa  Iota  Epsilon,  the  College  of  Education  honor  society,  offers  an  an- 
,  Lial  award  of  $100  to  the  Education  sophomore  who,  during  the  freshman 
;ar,  achieved  the  highest  scholastic  record. 

Julia  and  Merrill  Robert  Lovinger  Award 

This  annual  $100  award  was  established  in  1960  by  William  Lovinger  for 
e  purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  a  student  who  has  financial  need  and  ac- 
ptable  scholastic  standing. 
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Robert  Lubets  Award 

The  award  was  established  in  1953  by  the  Boston  accounting  firm  of  RobeJi 
Lubets  &  Company  to  recognize  outstanding  professional  development  an' 
personal  growth  by  students  training  for  careers  in  accounting.  One  hundre 
dollars  will  be  awarded  to  that  degree  candidate  who  at  the  completion  of  hj 
junior  year  has  demonstrated  the  greatest  personal  growth  and  professions 
development  as  evidenced  by  his  improvement  in  scholastic  achievement  aii 
companied  by  professional  aptitude  indicative  of  future  success  as  an  at 
countant. 


Harold  A.  Mock  Award 

Established  in  1959  by  Harold  A.  Mock,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, this  annual  award  of  $200  is  made  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the- 
junior  class  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  The  Committee  or 
scholarships  selects  the  recipient  on  the  basis  of  high  academic  standing  and; 
co-operative  work  achievement,  participation  in  University  extracurricular 
activities,  personality,  and  character. 


Ruth  E.  Phalen  Memorial  Award  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  in  1959  by  Thomas  E.  Phalen,  Jr.,  a  member  o 
the  faculty,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  yearlj 
as  a  cash  award  to  a  senior,  junior,  or  middler,  preferably  in  the  College  o 
Engineering,  who  maintains  at  least  a  2.0  academic  average,  shows  outstand 
ing  ability  in  one  or  more  varsity  sports,  and  demonstrates  excellent  campu; 
citizenship. 


Ii 


Roland  Guyer  Porter  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  in  1953  by  colleagues  and  friends  of  the  late  Proj 
fessor  Roland  G.  Porter,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Department  of  Electrica 
Engineering.  Interest  from  the  fund  provides  an  annual  award  to  a  student  ir 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  who  best  exemplifies  the  qualities  o' 
mind  and  character  which  Professor  Porter  did  so  much  to  develop  in  his  life 
time. 


President's  Awards 

Since  1929,  atthe annual Dean'sListDinner in  both  Divisions,  four  scholar) 
ships  of  $100  each,  known  as  the  President's  Awards,  have  been  presented  tc( 
the  students  with  the  outstanding  records  in  the  sophomore,  middler,  junior! 
and  senior  classes.  The  scholarships  are  accompanied  by  a  congratulator) 
letter  from  the  President. 
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The  Sigma  Society  Award 

The  Sigma  Society,  the  honorary  society  of  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
jtration,  offers  an  annual  scholarship  of  $100  to  the  sophomore  in  the  Col- 
?ge  of  Business  Administration  who,  during  the  previous  year  as  a  freshman, 
lade  the  highest  scholastic  record. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Award 

Massachusetts  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  Association,  national  honor- 
ry  society  in  engineering,  offers  annually  a  scholarship  of  $100  to  the  sopho- 
lore  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who,  during  the  previous  year  as  a 
eshman,  made  the  highest  scholastic  record. 

Woman  of  the  Year  Award 

The  women's  societies  of  the  University  sponsor  an  annual  scholarship  of 
100  to  the  senior  woman  student  who,  by  high  scholastic  attainment  and  by 
emonstration  of  the  quality  of  leadership,  has  proven  herself  the  outstanding 
^oman  student  of  the  year. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan  (HELP) 

The  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  was  chartered 
n  1956  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  aid  young  men  and  women  of  the 
tate  to  complete  their  programs  of  higher  education.  Students  who  are  resi- 
lents  of  Massachusetts  and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  freshman 
ear,  are  eligible  for  HELP  loans.  Loans  are  generally  limited  to  $500  in  any 
)ne  academic  year,  with  an  over-all  limitation  of  $1,500. 

Full  information  and  the  required  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
iny  of  the  national  banks  and  trust  companies  in  Massachusetts  partici- 
)ating  in  the  program. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

New  England  Society  Student  Loaning  Fund 

(For  a  description  of  these  two  loan  funds,  see  page  41.) 

University  Long-Term  Loan  Fund 

n  Northeastern  maintains  a  loan  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students  in 
neeting  their  tuition  expenses  from  term  to  term. 

This  fund  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  National  Defense  Loan  Fund. 
Vioney  borrowed  need  not  be  rep  aid  until  after  graduation;  and  interest,  at  the 
ate  of  3  per  cent,  does  not  become  effective  until  one  year  after  that  time. 

Students  who  qualify  for  this  assistance  may  borrow  as  much  as  full  tuition 
or  any  given  term. 
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Student  Activities  i 

Northeastern  University  regards  student  activities  as  an  integral  part  of  it 
educational  program.  The  Student  Activities  Office  is  charged  with  the  responsi 
bility  of  co-ordinating  the  various  types  of  activities  and  of  administering  thi 
social,  musical,  literary,  and  athletic  organizations  in  such  a  way  as  to  enabl 
each  to  contribute  in  a  wholesome,  worthwhile  manner  to  student  life  at  North 
eastern.  Every  student  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  such  activities  as  maj 
appeal  to  him. 

Members  of  the  faculty  also  are  interested  in  extracurricular  activities.  / 
faculty  adviser  is  appointed  for  each  student  organization.  His  function  is  t( 
encourage  the  students  in  the  development  of  their  programs,  and  to  give  then 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  mature  point  of  view  in  integrating  these  pro 
grams  with  other  important  phases  of  college  life. 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the  Co-operative  Plan  in  the  field  o 
higher  educatioa  has  been  its  capacity  to  develop  in  students  those  powers  o 
social  understanding  that  are  so  essential  to  success  in  professional  life.  A 
Northeastern  the  program  of  student  activities  is  made  to  contribute  to  this  enc 
in  a  very  real  way.  It  is  a  conscious  aim  of  the  student  activities  advisers  t( 
develop  among  their  advisees  those  qualities  of  personality  and  charactei  I 
which  will  enhance  their  usefulness  as  future  business  or  professional  men  ancl 
as  citizens. 

Students  have  splendid  opportunities  to  develop  administrative  and  execu 
tive  ability  as  leaders  of  undergraduate  organizations.  No  academic  credit  i; 
awarded  for  any  student  activity.  This  has  been  no  deterrent,  however,  tc 
student  participation  in  extracurricular  activities,  for  a  substantial  majorit) 
of  the  undergraduate  body  participates  annually  in  one  or  more  forms  o 
student  activity. 

Athletics 

The  University  maintains  both  varsity  and  freshman  teams  in  baseball 
basketball,  cross-country,  football,  hockey,  and  track.  Games  and  meets  art 
arranged  with  many  eastern  colleges. .A  well-rounded  program  of  intramural 
sports  is  available  for  men  students  and  a  program  of  intramural  sports  and 
dance  is  offered  to  women  students.  The  girls  also  play  basketball  with  girls 
from  other  colleges  in  the  Boston  area. 

Athletic  policies  for  the  University  are  determined  by  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Student  Activities.  This  committee  determines  the  eligibility  of  students  to 
participate  in  athletics,  approves  the  various  sports  schedules,  and  approves 
awards  of  letters  and  numerals  to  qualified  athletes. 

Honor  Societies 

Nine  honorary  societies  are  chartered  in  the  Colleges: 

Tau  Beta  Pi,  in  the  College  of  Engineering(  Massachusetts  Epsilon  Chapter). 
Eta  Kappa  Nu,  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  (Gamma  Beta 
Chapter). 
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Pi  Tau  Sigma,  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (Northeastern 
Fau  Kappa  Chapter). 

Phi  Alpha  Theta,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  History  Department  ( North- 
;astern  Zeta  Tau  Chapter). 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Political  Science  Department 
Northeastern  Delta  Gamma  Chapter). 

Alpha  Pi  Mu,  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering. 

Kappa  Iota  Epsilon,  in  the  College  of  Education. 

The  Sigma  Society,  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Academy,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Election  to  the  college  honorary  societies  is  based  primarily  upon  scholar- 
;hip  but,  before  a  man  or  woman  is  privileged  to  wear  the  honorary  society 
nsignia,  there  must  be  evidence  of  an  integrity  of  character  and  an  interest  in 
the  extracurricular  life  of  the  University  as  well  as  a  pleasing  personality. 
The  societies  have  memberships  consisting  ofthe  outstanding  men  and  women 
n  the  colleges.  Election  to  an  honorary  society  is  the  highest  honor  that  can 
De  conferred  upon  an  undergraduate. 

Publications 

The  News -A  college  newspaper,  the  Northeastern  News,  is  published  each 
week  throughout  the  college  year  by  a  staff  selected  from  the  student  body.  The 
copy  is  prepared,  edited,  and  published  by  the  students  themselves  with  the 
counsel  of  a  faculty  adviser.  Opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  students  to  express 
their  opinions  on  subjects  relating  to  study,  co-operative  work,  social  events, 
and  topics  ofthe  day.  Positions  on  the  News  staff  and  promotions  are  attained 
by  competitive  work.  The  paper  is  in  part  supported  by  advertising,  both  na- 
tional and  local,  and  in  part  by  a  portion  of  the  student  activities  fees.  The 
Northeastern  News  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Newspaper  As- 
sociation and  sends  one  of  its  editors  to  the  annual  convention  of  this  associa- 
tion each  year.  Copies  of  the  News  are  mailed  to  upperclassmen  when  they  are 
on  co-operative  work  and  to  freshmen  after  the  close  of  their  college  year. 

The  NU  Writer- A  literary  magazine  whose  editors  select  for  publication  the 
best  examples  of  creative  writing  submitted  by  the  student  body. 

The  Cauldron-  The  combined  senior  class  publishes  annually  a  college  year- 
book, The  Cauldron.  It  is  distributed  without  charge  to  the  seniors  and  con- 
tains a  complete  review  of  the  college  year  with  class  histories,  pictures  of  all 
seniors,  of  the  faculty,  and  of  undergraduate  groups,  as  well  as  a  miscellany  of 
snapshots  and  drawings  contributed  by  students. 

Student  Council 

Student  government  of  the  Colleges  at  Northeastern  University  is  vested  in 
the  Student  Council,  composed  of  elected  representatives  from  the  various 
classes.  The  Council  is  the  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  student  policies 
not  definitely  connected  with  classroom  procedure.  It  has  jurisdiction,  subject 
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to  faculty  approval,  over  all  such  matters  as  customs,  privileges,  and  campus 
regulations. 

Student  Union 

The  purpose  of  the  Northeastern  Student  Union  is  to  deepen  the  spiritual 
lives  of  Northeastern  men  and  women  through  the  building  of  character,  to 
create  and  promote  a  strong  and  effective  Northeastern  University  spirit  in 
and  through  a  unified  student  body,  to  promote  sociability,  and  to  emphasize 
certain  ethical,  social,  civic,  intellectual,  and  avocational  values. 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Union,  no 
matter  what  their  religious  faith,  as  the  work  of  the  Union  is  entirely  nonsec- 
tarian. 

The  Chapel  Committee  assists  the  Dean  of  Chapel  and  Director  of  Music  in 
conducting  the  voluntary  and  interfaith  services  held  on  Wednesdays  from 
8:20  a.m.  to  8:45  a.m.  in  the  Bacon  Memorial  Chapel.  This  committee  also 
has  charge  of  special  chapel  programs  at  the  Christmas  and  Easter  seasons. 

Clubs 

To  assist  in  the  promotion  of  social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  advancement 
through  informal  channels,  many  clubs  are  sponsored.  The  following  partial 
list  is  given  to  indicate  the  variety  of  opportunities  available. 

Art  Club-  This  group  is  open  to  all  Northeastern  students  interested  in  sketch- 
ing or  painting.  Weekly  meetings  are  organized  to  provide  instruction  and 
guidance  in  pencil  and  charcoal  sketching,  water  coloring,  and  oil  painting. 
The  regular  program  includes  several  field  trips  for  practice  in  sketching  or 
painting  seascapes  and  landscapes.  Several  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  mem- 
bers are  held  during  the  year. 

Auto  Club -Members  conduct  special  programs  for  sports  car  and  antique 
auto  enthusiasts. 

Biology  Club-  The  Biology  Club  ( Nu-Beta)  serves  to  stimulafe  interest  in  the 
biological  sciences  by  presentations  of  motion  picture  films  and  lectures,  and 
participation  in  field  trips.  Membership  is  open  to  all  students. 

Debating  Society-  The  purpose  of  the  Debating  Society  is  "to  foster  and  pro- 
mote an  interest  and  facility  informal  argumentation;  to  develop  an  impartial, 
unbiased,  and  intellectual  consideration  of  questions  and  issues  of  current  in- 
terest; and  to  sponsor  intercollegiate  relationships  and  competition  in  the  de- 
bating field."  Membership  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  colleges. 

Husky  Key- This  organization  for  the  promotion  of  school  spirit  provides 
special  services  at  athletic  events  and  for  visiting  teams  and  other  groups. 
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Hus-Skiers  and  Outing  Club-  The  purpose  of  the  Hus-Skiers  and  Outing  Club 
is  to  conduct  an  integrated  program  of  ski  activity  and  week-end  outings.  A 
tournament  and  carnival  are  held  near  thecloseof  the  winter  season,  in  which 
all  members  are  eligible  to  take  part.  The  Club  holds  charter  membership  in 
the  New  England  Intercollegiate  Ski  Conference.  Skiing  is  recognized  as  a 
minor  sport. 

International  Relations  Club- Founded  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  dis- 
cussing those  current  national  and  international  events  and  issues  which  vitally 
concern  our  American  life  and  institutions,  the  Club  maintains  contacts  with 
similar  organizations  in  other  colleges. 

Jazz  Society -This  group  is  primarily  interested  in  contemporary  American 
music  and  sponsors  festivals,  small  "live"  concerts,  speakers,  and  sessions  for 
listening  to  recent  recordings. 

Mathematics  Club- Members  discuss  topics  of  mathematical  interest  which 
are  either  outside  or  beyond  the  scope  of  the  regular  mathematics  courses. 

Military  Affiliated  Radio  System  (MARS)- A  world-wide  organizationof  ama- 
teur radio  operators  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps.  It  operates 
station  AAIWAS  at  Northeastern  University.  Membership  is  open  to  all  "ham" 
operators  who  have  or  desire  to  obtain  amateur  licenses.  It  co-operates  with 
the  Radio  Club. 

Musical  Clubs -The  Office  of  Student  Activities  sponsors  musical  clubs  such 
as  the  following:  concert  orchestra,  band,  chorus,  and  dance  orchestra,  for 
which  all  students  with  musical  ability  are  eligible.  Membership  in  the  various 
musical  clubs  is  attained  by  competitive  effort. 

Politics  Club-  This  club  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  current  political  issues  and  to  hear  outstanding  speakers  from 
the  national  and  state  political  organizations. 

Psychology  Society  -  An  organization  in  which  interests  in  technical  psychology 
are  pursued.  The  membership  is  open  principally  to  majors  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chology, but  this  does  not  preclude  from  participation  any  student  who  has 
an  active  interest  in  the  subject. 

Radio  Club -One  of  the  most  popular  undergraduate  activities  is  the  Radio 

I    Club.  Members  are  provided  opportunity  for  code  practice  and  are  encouraged 

to  obtain  their  amateur  licenses.  The  Club  owns  and  operates  station  WIKBN, 

a  short-wave  transmitter,  located  in  the  Radio  Laboratory  in  the  penthouse  of 

Hayden  Hall.   Meetings   are  held  about  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of 

i   technical  matters.  Practicing  radio  engineers  are  frequendy  invited  to  address 

S    the  club  at  evening  meetings,  when  students  in  both  Divisions  may  attend. 
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Rifle  Club- Recognized  as  a  minor  sport,  the  Club  offers  opportunities  for 
intercollegiate  competition  on  the  varsity  level,  as  well  as  intramural  matches 
for  various  club  teams.  ROTC  cadets  participate  in  Army  area  matches  and 
the  women's  rifle  team  in  National  Rifle  Association  competition. 

Silver  Masque-  This  dramatic  club  affords  an  opportunity  for  those  students 
interested  in  dramatics  to  participate  in  the  production  of  several  productions 
in  the  course  of  the  college  year.  Qualification  for  the  cast  and  for  positions  on 
the  business  staff  is  through  competition  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty 
adviser. 

Sociology  Society -This  organization  provides  an  opportunity  for  sociology 
majors,  as  well  as  interested  students  from  other  fields,  to  join  with  faculty 
members  of  the  department  to  explore  matters  of  common  interest  that  pertain 
to  the  field. 

Sport  Parachute  Club  -  The  objectives  of  the  club  are  threefold:  to  further  the 
competitive  sport  relationships  with  organizations  within  and  outside  the  col- 
legiate sphere  of  activities;  to  promote  greater  interest  in  sport  parachuting; 
and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  gain  experience  and  recrea- 
tion in  sport  parachuting. 

Table  Tennis  Club -For  those  interested  in  table  tennis.  Games  are  played 
weekly  and  tournaments  held  periodically. 

University  Band -Open  to  all  students  with  musical  ability,  it  performs  at  Uni- 
versity events  such  as  convocations,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey  games, 
and  at  parades. 

Women's  Societies -The  social  activities  for  women  are  centered  in  two  societies, 
Omega  Sigma  and  Gamma  Delta.  Each  society  has  its  own  program  of  ban- 
quets, teas,  informal  parties,  general  meetings,  and  social  service  projects. 
The  societies  co-sponsor  activities  such  as  a  mid-winter  dance.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  societies  is  to  offer  the  women  students  at  Northeastern 
University  opportunity  for  closer  friendship,  for  spirited  participation  in 
wholesome  activity,  and  for  leadership  development. 

Yacht  Club- The  Yacht  Club  is  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Yacht  Racing 
Association.  The  club  participates  in  regattas  held  in  the  Charles  River  Basin 
and  also  at  other  colleges.  Sailing  is  recognized  as  a  minor  sport. 

Professional  Societies 

The  purpose  of  student  chapters  of  national  professional  societies  is  to  pro- 
vide an  interchange  of  information  on  technical  subjects,  new  developments, 
and  professional  standards.  The  chapters  at  Northeastern  hold  regular  meet- 
ings and  social  affairs,  and  send  representatives  and  delegations  to  outside 
meetings. 
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The  following  professional  societies  are  open  to  upperclassmen  in  the  re- 
spective professional  fields: 

Accounting  Society -All  students  interested  in  accounting  are  invited  to  become 
members  of  this  club.  Problems  involving  accounting  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed at  club  meetings.  Upperclassmen  present  problems  arising  out  of  thesis 
or  co-operative  work  experience,  and  able  practitioners  from  the  professional 
world  are  invited  to  present  papers  and  lead  the  student  discussions. 

Advertising  Club  -  Affiliated  with  the  Junior  Advertising  Club  of  Boston  and 
with  the  National  Industrial  Advertisers'  Association  through  the  Technical 
Advertising  Association  of  Boston.  Members  of  this  club  are  committed  to 
the  development  of  professional  associations  and  interests. 

American  Chemical  Society  -  Membership  is  open  to  upperclassmen  majoring 
in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  Meetings  are  held  twice  during  each 
term,  at  which  times  talks  and  motion  pictures  are  given  on  various  chemical 
subjects. 

American  Finance  Association- The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to  increase 
knowledge  of  the  investment  field  by  providing  opportunities  for  discussions 
and  by  arranging  for  supplementary  talks  by  outstanding  personalities  in  the 
professional  world  of  finance.  All  interested  students  are  welcome  at  the  meet- 
ings, which  are  held  regularly  during  each  ten-week  term. 

American  Institute  of  Physics -Membership  is  open  to  all  students  having 
physics  as  one  of  their  primary  interests.  Meetings  are  held  regularly.  The 
program  consists  of  student  and  guest  speakers,  demonstrations,  films,  and 
tours  through  local  centers  of  research. 

American  Marketing  Association -Students  in  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration maintain  tihis  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  professional 
development  of  its  members.  Meetings  are  held  each  ten-week  period,  at  which 
executives  from  Greater  Boston  firms  discuss  current  issues  in  the  field. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  (AFCEA)- This 

is  a  national  professional  society  composed  of  the  leaders  of  industry  and  of 
the  departments  of  the  Armed  Forces  concerned  with  communications,  electron- 
ics, and  photography.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Signal  Corps  branch  of  ROTC. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  student  who  is  interested  in  communications, 
electronics,  and  photography.  They  take  many  field  trips  and  have  prominent 
speakers  at  regular  meetings. 

Engineering  Societies,  National -Students  in  the  several  professional  curricula 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  operate  Northeastern  University  sections  of  the 
appropriate  national  professional  societies.  Chief  among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing: 
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American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
Society  of  Women  Engineers 

Members  of  the  engineering  faculty  who  hold  membership  in  the  parent  or- 
ganizations serve  as  advisers  to  these  student  groups.  Meetings  are  held  regu- 
larly, and  practicing  engineers  are  invited  to  address  the  sections.  Occasionally 
appropriate  motion  pictures  are  shown,  or  the  group  visits  some  current  en- 
gineering project  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  College  of  Engineering  en- 
courages these  student  sections  of  the  technical  societies  in  the  belief  that  they 
provide  a  wholesome  medium  for  social  intercourse  as  well  as  a  worthwhile 
introduction  to  professional  life. 

National  Education  Association- A  professional  association  for  college  stu- 
dents actively  preparing  to  teach.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  experiences  which  help 
develop  professional  awareness  and  competency  and  assist  in  guiding  students 
into  proper  areas  of  specialization. 

Society  forthe  Advancement  of  Management-  The  purposes  of  this  professional 
society  are  to  stimulate  student  interest  in  the  profession  of  management  and  to 
present  to  the  student  a  picture  of  management  problems  and  functions  through 
lectures,  plant  visitations,  group  discussions,  and  thelike.  Membership  is  open 
to  all  upperclassmen  interested  in  the  profession  of  management.  The  N.  U. 
Student  Chapter  is  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  S.A.M. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  (SAME)- This  is  a  national  profes- 
sional society  composed  of  civilian  industrial  leaders  and  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  concerned  with  military  and  industrial  construction  and  military  engi- 
neering. Membership  is  open  to  all  engineering  students.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  branch  of  ROTC.  They  take  many  field  trips  and  have 
prominent  speakers  at  regular  meetings. 


ROTC  Honorary  Societies 

Pershing  Rifles- This  is  an  honorary  society  open  to  ROTC  freshmen  and 
sophomore  cadets  who  distinguish  themselves.  The  national  society  was 
founded  in  1894  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  now  has  about  130  chap- 
ters at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  Company  A,  12th 
Regiment,  at  Northeastern  University  was  chartered  in  1952.  It  encourages, 
promotes,  and  develops  citizenship  and  the  highest  ideals  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. The  Rifles  have  a  crack  drill  team  that  participates  at  University  and 
local  civil  ceremonies. 
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Scabbard  and  Blade- This  is  the  ROTC  cadet  officers'  honorary  society.  The 
National  Society  was  founded  in  1905  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
there  now  are  over  128  chapters  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Company  H,  11th  Regiment,  at  Northeastern  was  chartered  in 
1954.  Membership  is  restricted  to  advanced  course  cadets  and  is  by  invitation 
only.  Scabbard  and  Blade  isamostimportantROTC  student  activity.  It  spon- 
sors the  Annual  Military  Ball. 

Class  Organization  and  Activity 

Each  of  the  classes  in  the  Basic  Colleges  elects  its  officers  and  carries  on  ac- 
tivities as  a  class.  Dances  are  sponsored  by  the  classes  at  regular  periods 
throughout  the  year.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  social  program  is  the  Junior 
Promenade,  held  each  spring  at  one  of  the  Boston  hotels. 

Senior  Week  is  the  culmination  of  five  years  of  class  activities.  Informal 
dances,  beach  outings,  a  moonlight  cruise,  and  the  formal  Senior  Promenade 
are  held  during  the  week  prior  to  Commencement. 

Convocations 

These  meetings  are  usually  held  in  Symphony  Hall.  There  is  a  President's 
Convocation  for  Freshmen  during  the  Orientation  Period.  Meetings  for  the  en- 
*  tire  University,  known  as  the  Fall  Convocation  and  the  Honors  Convocation, 
are  held  during  the  year  on  Wednesdays  from  12  to  1,  and  bring  before  the 
student  body  some  of  the  ablest  and  foremost  leaders  of  our  country.  Attend- 
ance is  compulsory.  Other  convocations  may  be  announced  during  the  year. 
These  meetings  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Students  Office. 

Nonsectarian  Chapel  Services 

The  period  from  8:20  a.m.to8:45  a.m.  on  Wednesdays  throughout  the  year 
is  reserved  by  the  University  for  nonsectarian  chapel  services.  Northeastern 
was  founded  upon  inclusive  and  broad  religious  principles,  and  spiritual  val- 
ues are  regarded  as  indispensable  to  good  citizenship.  Attendance  at  chapel 
services  is  therefore  encouraged  though  not  required. 
The  Bacon  Memorial  Chapel  is  located  in  the  Ell  Student  Center.  Adjoining 

^  it  the  Dean  of  Chapel  has  his  office,  where  he  is  available  to  all  students  upon 
appointment. 

'      For  over  three  decades  eminent  leaders  of  religion— ministers,  priests,  and 

rabbis  alike  — have  participated  in  this  interfaith  service.  A  chapel  choir  is  led 

by  the  director  of  music,  and  students  ofvarious  religious  backgrounds  assist 

in  the  order  of  worship. 

The  Northeastern  chapel  program  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  recogni- 

'  tion  through  charter  membership  in  the  National  Association  of  College  and 
University  Chaplains. 

Fraternities 

Ten  local  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  currendy  chartered  by  Northeastern 
University.  Each  fraternity  is  provided  with  a  faculty  adviser  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  proper  administration  of  the  fraternity  house  under  the  rules  and 
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regulations  established  by  the  faculty.  The  list  of  fraternities  in  the  order  of 
their  establishment  is  as  follows: 

1.  Beta  Gamma  Epsilon    4.  Sigma  Kappa  Psi      8.  Kappa  Zeta  Phi 

2.  Alpha  Kappa  Sigma     5.  Phi  Beta  Alpha  9.  Gamma  Phi  Kappa 

3.  Nu  Epsdon  Zeta  6.  Phi  Gamma  Pi  10.  Phi  Alpha  Rho 

7.  Sigma  Phi  Alpha 

Elected  representatives  from  each  fraternity  make  up  an  Interfraternity 
Council,  a  body  which  has  preliminaryjurisdiction  over  fraternity  regulations. 
Its  rulings  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student 
Activities. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 

General  Objectives 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  is  the  instructional  department  of  the 
Colleges  which  administers  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Program 
(ROTC).  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  regarded  by  Northeastern 
University  as  an  integral  part  of  its  educational  program,  and  the  aim  is  to 
make  ROTC  available  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  all  male  undergraduate  stu- 
dents of  the  Colleges  who  are  otherwise  qualified.  The  University  believes  that 
the  leadership,  citizenship,  and  military  training  available  to  students  taking 
ROTC  is  beneficial  in  their  over-all  development  as  future  leaders  and,  there- 
fore, encourages  enrollment.  The  courses  oudined  in  this  section,  accordingly, 
are  available  to  students  in  all  Colleges  of  the  University. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  officers  -  leaders  of  men.  It  offers  courses  of  instruc- 
tion leading  to  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve  or  the  Regular  Army.  The  mission  of  ROTC  is  to  have  ready  in  time 
of  national  emergency  a  corps  ofeducated,  trained  leaders  for  our  nation.  The 
Northeastern  ROTC  is  an  Army,  Senior  Division,  Class  CC  (Civilian  College) 
unit  with  branches  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Signal  Corps.  Enrollment 
in  ROTC  is  entirely  elective. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  from  ROTC  training  is  its  development 
of  leadership  qualities.  Leadership  -  the  ability  to  organize  and  direct  the  ac- 
tivities of  others -is  in  high  demand  by  business,  industry,  the  social  fields,  the 
military  service-  almost  all  human  enterprises. 

Although  the  Department  of  Military  Science  is  an  instructional  department 
of  the  Colleges,  it  is  also  interested  in  many  extracurricula  student  activities 
as  part  of  its  over-all  leadership  development  program.  There  exists,  therefore, 
close  association  with  the  Department  of  Student  Activities,  and  activities  as- 
sociated with  ROTC  (listed  under  "Professional  Societies"  and  "Clubs")  have 
Army  officers  assigned  by  the  University  as  Faculty  Advisers. 

Also,  ROTC  students  who  gain  positions  of  leadership  on  the  campus  in  ac- 
tivities not  direcdy  associated  with  ROTC,  such  as  publications,  dramatics, 
athletics,  and  student  government,  have  thereby  displayed  leadership  achieve- 
ments which  are  valuable  in  ROTC  training  and  which  can  be  recognized  in 
ROTC  leadership  potential  ratings.  The  over-all  progress  of  a  student  in  the 
University,  as  well  as  his  military  progress,  is  always  considered  in  ROTC 
training. 
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Among  the  ROTC  activities,  the  Annual  Military  Ball  is  one  of  the  most 
colorful  campus  events  of  the  year.  The  Fall  Awards  Ceremony  in  honor  of 
the  University'  President,  at  which  he  presents  ROTC  scholarships,  and  the 
Spring  Awards  Ceremony,  at  which  Distinguished  Military  Student  badges 
and  other  awards  are  presented  by  University  officials  and  representatives  of 
donor  societies,  also  are  colorful  events  opento  the. entire  "University  Family." 

The  staff  and  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Military  Science  consist  of  officers, 
noncommissioned  officers,  and  civilians,  assigned  to  Northeastern  University 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  of  civilians  furnished  by  the  University. 
All  military  members  are  especially  selected  because  of  professional  compe- 
tence, educational  background,  and  ability  to  fit  into  the  "University  Family." 
Officers  are  individually  nominated  for  assignment  to  the  University  and  are 
assigned  only  after  records  have  been  reviewed  and  each  individually  has 
been  accepted  by  the  University. 

The  Department  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Military  Science  is  a  United 
States  Army  officer  whose  appointment  has  been  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  University  President  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 


Courses  of  Study 

The  program  of  instruction  consists  of  a  basic  course  and  an  advanced 
course,  presented  in  two  branches  of  the  United  States  Army,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  Signal  Corps.  Only  Army  ROTC  is  available  at  Northeastern. 
The  basic  course  (MS  I  &MS  II)  requires  three  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
during  the  freshman  year  and  four  hours  during  the  sophomore  year.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  limits  its  ROTC  to  students  enrolled  in  engineering  courses, 
but  the  Signal  Corps,  while  especially  desiring  electrical  and  other  engineering 
students,  also  accepts  nontechnical  students  for  ROTC.  There  are  many  com- 
mand, administrative,  personnel,  business  management,  and  other  position 
openings  in  the  Signal  Corps  for  nontechnical  college  graduates. 

At  Northeastern,  students  majoring  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  industrial 
engineering  are  enrolled  for  Corps  of  Engineers  instruction,  while  those 
majoring  in  electrical  and  chemical  engineering  and  all  nonengineering  ma- 
jors in  the  Colleges  of  Business  Administration,  Education,  and  Liberal  Arts 
are  enrolled  for  Signal  Corps  instruction. 

The  basic  course  includes  instruction  common  to  all  branches  of  the  Army. 
Students  completing  the  basic  course  are  awarded  a  "Military  Training  Cer- 
tificate" as  evidence  of  successful  completion  of  this  course.  This  certificate 
indicates  one's  patriotic  accomplishments  and  has  positive  value  in  many 
ways.  Branch  instruction  starts  with  the  advanced  course  for  Corps  of  En- 
gineers or  Signal  Corps.  The  advanced  course  (MS  III  &  MS  IV)  is  pre- 
sented during  the  middler,  junior,  and  senior  years.  Graduates  of  the  ad- 
vanced course  receive  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  or  Regular  Army. 
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Enrollment  in  Basic  Course 

Enrollment  in  ROTC  basic  course  is  voluntary  and  is  open  to  all  male  under- 
graduate students  of  the  Basic  Colleges  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
are  physically  qualified,  and  who  can  qualify  for  appointment  as  second 
lieutenant  prior  to  reaching  28  years  of  age.  The  basic  course  may  be  en- 
tered only  at  the  beginning  ofthe  freshman  year,  except  for  veterans,  for  whom 
some  or  all  of  the  basic  course  may  be  waived. 


Eligibility  for  the  Advanced  Course 

The  ROTC  advanced  course  is  available  to  male  undergraduate  students  of 
the  Basic  Colleges  who  complete  the  basic  course, or  to  honorably  discharged 
veterans  whose  service  can  be  substituted  for  the  basic  course,  who:  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  will  not  have  reached  28  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
commissioning;  successfully  complete  such  survey  and  general  screening  tests 
as  may  be  prescribed;  have  three  academic  years  to  complete  for  graduation 
(two  for  full  time);  are  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  the 
University  within  quotas  available  in  any  year;  execute  a  written  contract 
with  the  Government;  and  successfully  complete  a  U.S.  Army  physical  ex- 
amination. 


Eligibility  for  ROTC  Flight  Training 

Northeastern  University  was  among  the  original  group  of  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  at  which  the  Army  ROTC  Flight  Training  Pro- 
gram was  introduced  in  1956.  This  training  is  available  during  the  senior 
year  to  specially  selected  cadets  who  successfully  complete  U.S.  Army  Aviator 
aptitude  and  physical  tests.  Flying  instruction  is  conducted  on  an  extracur- 
ricular basis  by  civilian  flying  schools,  under  contract  to  the  University  and 
the  U.S.  Army.  An  Army  Aviator  faculty  member  supervises  the  program. 
Cadets  successfully  completing  the  course  receive  a  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Private  Pilot's  certificate. 


Veterans 

Honorably  discharged  veterans  (enlisted)  may  be  enrolled  in  ROTC  with 
one  or  both  years  of  the  basic  course  waived,  depending  on  prior  service. 
They  must  be  co-aligned  in  ROTC  with  other  members  of  their  class  in  the 
University  curricula.    Veterans  are  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets  I 
because  their  actual  experiences  lend  color  to  the  program  and  help  to  orient 
cadets  without  such  service.    They  are  especially  desired  and  are  appointed  I 
cadet  noncommissioned  officers  or  officers  upon  enrollment.    Certain  credits  * 
are  available  to  veterans  depending  upon  service.    Former  commissioned 
officer  veterans  are  not  eligible  for  ROTC.    However,  if  they  are  reserve  of- 
ficers, they  can  earn  inactive  duty  credits  by  participating  in  ROTC  on  a  free- 
time  basis.    They  may  apply  to  the  Professor  of  Military  Science. 
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Transfer  Students 

Students  transferring  into  Northeastern  University  from  other  institutions 
where  ROTC  similar  to  that  at  Northeastern  has  been  taken,  are  allowed 
credits  for  their  work.  The  student's  former  records  are  obtained  from  his 
former  Professor  of  Military  Science.  Such  transfer  students  must  be  co- 
aligned  in  ROTC  with  other  students  in  their  classes. 

Uniforms  and  Equipment 

An  Army  officer's  type  uniform  is  issued  without  cost  to  ROTC  students  in 
the  basic  course.  Advanced-coursestudentsareindividually  fitted  to  a  uniform, 
which  becomes  their  personal  property  upon  commissioning,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  wear  it  as  an  officer  after  graduation.  The  Government  furnishes 
$100  towards  this  uniform,  and  the  student  pays  a  small  additional  charge. 
All  other  equipment,  textbooks,  etc.,  required  for  instruction  is  provided  with- 
out charge  throughout  the  fiVe-year  program.  These  items  remain  the  property 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Students  must  safeguard  them  and  use  them  in 
accordance  with  University  and  ROTC  regulations.  A  $10  deposit  is  required 
temporarily  from  all  basic-course  students  enrolling  in  ROTC  until  uniforms 
and  property'  are  returned  in  good  condition.  Any  loss  or  damage  to  ROTC 
uniforms  and  equipment,  exceeding  the  deposit,  will  be  charged  to  the  student. 

Academic  Credit 

Academic  credit  is  given  for  all  ROTC  work-  a  total  of  24  hours  during  five 
:  years.  The  basic  course  may  be  substitued  for  physical  education  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  graduation.  Eighteen  credit  hours  are  granted  for  the  advanced 
course,  and  certain  of  these  may  be  substituted  for  upperclass  academic  work 
as  approved  by  the  Dean  up  to  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Thus,  time  spent 
in  the  advanced  course  is  not  all  over  and  above  the  regular  curriculum. 
Many  of  the  credit  hours  can  be  substituted  for  other  elective  academic  work. 

Pay  and  Other  Benefits 

ROTC  benefits  are  both  tangible  and  intangible.  "Pay,"  earned  by  advanced- 
course  students,  is  actually  a  nontaxable  allowance  for  subsistence  at  the 
rate  of  $.90  daily.  It  is  paid  in  increments  of  $27  monthly  during  actual 
advanced-course  instruction  and  also  during  co-operative  work  terms  up  to 
a  total  of  595  days.  Camp  pay  is  $78  monthly  over  and  above  housing, 
messing,  and  medical  care,  which  are  free  at  camp.  Transportation  to  and 
from  camp  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $.05  per  mile.  Total  income  from  ROTC 
amounts  to  over  $700  paid  over  the  final  three  years  of  ROTC.  This  (over 
$2  per  hour  for  the  300  hours  of  the  advanced  course)  is  an  important  sup- 
plement to  co-operative  work  income  in  offsetting  tuition  costs.  Cadets  also 
compete  for  ROTC  scholarships  with  a  total  value  of  $1,000. 

Intangible  benefits,  especially  leadership  development,  are  even  more  im- 
portant than  "pay"  in  the  long  run.  The  ROTC  student  is  trained  to  be  con- 
fident and  self-reliant.  He  becomes  a  cadet  officer  as  he  enters  the  advanced 
course  in  his  middler  year.  For  the  final  three  years  he  gets  a  concentrated 
^course  in  command,  leadership,  and  personality  development  under  Regular 
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Army  officers  who  have  been  selected  for  their  abilities  in  this  respect.  Cadets 
respond  quickly  to  this  personalized  training.  They  learn  to  stand  up  before 
classmates  and  to  talk.  This  helps  them  to  obtain  positions  of  leadership  on 
the  campus,  in  the  community,  or  at  theif  places  of  business. 

As  cadets  progress,  they  participate  in  troop  command  and  management,  in 
public  speaking,  in  exercises  requiring  understanding  of  practical  and  ap- 
plied psychology,  and  in  other  similar  fields  for  the  development  of  leadership 
and  personality.  Each  year  brings  increased  responsibilities.  In  the  senior 
year,  cadets  are  promoted  to  positions  of  high  leadership  in  the  Corps  of 
Cadets.  They  command  the  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  companies,  and 
platoons,  or  serve  in  Cadet  Grades  from  First  Lieutenant  to  Brigadier-General. 
Top  leaders  in  ROTC  usually  ar*  top  leaders  on  the  campus. 

There  are  many  social  activities  and  benefits  associated  with  ROTC.  Cadets 
are  eligible  for  selection  to  honorary  military  societies  such  as  Pershing^ Rifles 
and  Scabbard  and  Blade.  ROTC  students  compete  for  medals  and  other  aca- 
demic and  leadership  awards.  They  associate  with  many  other  cadets  in  the 
University  ROTC  Band,  the  University  Rifle  Club  (Varsity,  Freshman,  Girls' 
and  ROTC  Rifle  teams),  the  Military  Affiliate  Radio  System  for  "ham"  radio 
operators,  student  chapters  of  national  professional  societies  sponsored  by  the 
Armed  Services,  such  as  the  Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics 
Association,  and  the  Society  of  American  Military  Engineers,  and  in  military 
news  movies. 


Draft  Deferments 

Public  Law  51  (Universal  Military  Training  and  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1951  as  amended  by  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955)  permits  students  en- 
rolled in  ROTC,  who  are  expected  to  attain  appointments  as  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Army  Reserve,  to  be  deferred  from  service  for  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  good  standing.  ROTC  deferment  remains  in  effect  until  graduation 
or  withdrawal  from  the  University.  An  ROTC  deferment  is  a  matter  of  law 
and  is  not  dependent  upon  conditions  pertaining  in  any  one  Selective  Service 
Board  at  any  one  time. 


Distinguished  Military  Students 

There  are  military  honors  for  ROTC  graduates  similar  to  academic  honors 
for  regular  graduates.  Honor  graduates  of  ROTC  are  called  Distinguished 
Military  Graduates.  If  physically  qualified  and  they  apply  for  it,  they  can  be 
commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army,  instead  of  the  Army  Reserve,  and  enter 
into  a  Regular  Army  career  exacdy  the  same  as  graduates  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  many  advantages  of  a  Regular  Army  career.  However, 
since  ROTC  is  primarily  for  students  who  pursue  civilian  careers,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Military  Graduate  who  does  not  desire  a  Regular  Army  career 
benefits  from  his  Commencement  military  honors  as  he  would  from  any  other 
Commencement  honors.  This  honor  is  limited  to  about  15%  of  the  senior  class. 
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Cadets  are  eligible  to  be  designated  Distinguished  Military  Students  in  their 
junior  year,  when  they  possess  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership,  high  moral 
character,  and  definite  aptitude  for  the  military  ser\'ice;  have  attained  an  ac- 
ademic standing  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class  and  in  the  upper  third  of  their 
ROTC  class,  and,  further,  have  demonstrated  leadership  ability  through 
achievements  while  participating  in  recognized  campus  activities.  Such  cadets, 
who  maintain  creditable  standing  up  to  graduation,  are  designated  Distin- 
guished Military  Graduates. 

The  Army  as  a  Career 

By  following  any  curricula  leading  to  a  degree,  and  by  completing  the 
ROTC  Program,  a  student  may  qualify  for  a  full-time  career  in  the  Regular 
Army.  Cadets  who  have  been  designated  Distinguished  Military  Students 
may  apply  in  September  of  the  senioryearfor  an  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army.  They  are  notified  by  mid-December  as  to  selection  subject  to  gradua- 
tion, designation  as  Distinguished  Military  Graduates,  and  physical  qualifica- 
tion. They  then  become  Regular  Army  officers,  with  all  conditions  and  op- 
portunities for  graduate  education,  etc.,  exactly  the  same  as  for  graduates  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  There  are  many  advantages  and 
opportunities  in  a  Regular  Army  career.  Pay  and  allowances  compare  favor- 
ably with  civilian  pay,  and  the  retirement  pay  and  benefits,  after  30  years,  are 
much  higher  than  for  most  other  careers.  Since  it  is  never  too  early  to  begin 
planning  a  career,  students  who  are  interested  in  a  Regular  Army  appointment 
should  make  that  fact  known  to  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  as  soon  as 
possible. 

An  Army  career  as  a  Reserve  officer  on  extended  Active  Duty  also  is  pos- 
sible. Many  graduates  do  not  request  a  Regular  Army  appointment  original- 
ly, but  find  Army  service  enjoyable  and  satisfying  while  serving  their  obligated 
tours  of  Active  Duty.  Those  officers  who  request  continuation  and  are  ac- 
cepted, serve  in  the  Active  Army  as  Reserve  officers,  with  the  same  pay, 
responsibilities,  and  opportunities  for  promotion  as  Regular  Army  officers. 

Most  ROTC  graduates  pursue  civilian  careers  and  serve  only  limited  tours 
of  Active  Duty.  However  they,  too,  can  benefit  from  their  part-time  Army 
careers  by  participating  in  Reserve  Unit  training  activities  during  evenings 
and  at  summer  camp.  They  receive  pay  and  accrue  credit  towards  retirement 
at  age  60  (after  20  years'  service).  Such  part-time  careers  may  result  in  el- 
igibilit}'  for  retired  pay  each  month  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  is  a  real 
financial  security  benefit,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  sizable  annuity  and  is 
worthwhile  for  any  person  to  seek. 
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Curriculum  in  Basic  ROTC 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 
No.       Course 
61-01  Mil.  Sd.  I 

Org.  Army  & 

ROTC; 
Leadership 
Lab. 

CI.       Cr. 

1          1 

(2) 

Term  2 
No.        Course 
61-02  Mil.  Sd.  I 
US  Army  & 
Nat'l  Sec. 
&  Basic 
Conimun. 

CI. 

3 

Cr. 

1 

No. 
61-03 

Term  3 
Course 
Mil.  Sd.  I 
Weap.  & 

Marksman. 
Drill 

CI.       Cr. 

2          1 
(1) 

1(2)    1 

~3 

~T 

~2TT)~ 

SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4" 
61-10  Mil.  Sd.  11 
Leadership 
Lab. 

(3)   1 

Terms 
61-11   Mil.  Sd.  II 

Map  &  .\erial  Photo 
Reading;            2 
Leadership  Lab.      (2) 

1 

61-12 

Term  6 
Mil.  Sd.  n 
Basic  Commim.;  US 

Army  &  Nat'l  Sec; 

Intro,  to  Bisic 

Tac.  &  Tech.    4          1 

~U)~ 

2(2) 

"T 

4          1 

Curriculum  in  Signal  Corps  Advanced  ROTC 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  T" 
61-20  Mil.  Sd.  m 
Intro. 

Leadership 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10" 
61-30  Mil.  Sd.  Ill 
Kctorial 
Activ. 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13» 
61-40  Mil.  Sd.  IV 
MU.  Law 


2  0 


2  0 


2  0 


3  0 


3  0 


Term  8 
61-21   Mil.  Sd.  Ill 

Sig.  Fid.  Comm.  Sys. 
Engr.  &  Com- 
mun.  Mat.;        3  3 

Leadership  Lab.      (2) 

3(2)    3 

Term  11 
61-31   Mil.  Sd.  Ill 

Command  Staff; 
Mil.  Intel.;  Mil. 
Teach.  Prin.;    3  3 

Leadership  Lab.      (2) 

3(2)   3 

Term  14 
61-41   Mil.  Sd.  rV 
Sig.  Tac.  & 

Tech.;  3  3 

Leadership 

Lab.  (2) 


Term  9 
61-22  Mil.  Sd.  Ill 

Sig.  Fid.  Comm. 
Sys.  Engr.  & 
Commun. 
Mat.  4 


Term  12 
61-33  Mil.  Sd.  IV 
Mil.  Log- 
istics; 
Auto.  Data 
Proc. 


Term  15 
61-43  Mil.  Sd.  IV 

Sig.  Oper.;  Role  of 
US  in  World 
Affairs;  Service 
Orient.;  3 

Leadership  Lab.      ( 1 ) 


3(2)   3 


3(1)   3 


Curriculum  in  Corps  of  Engineers  Advanced  ROTC 

THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7«  Term  8 

61-60  Mil.  Sd.  Ill  61-61  Mil.  Sd.  Ill 

Intro.  Mil.  Teach.  Prin.; 

Leadership  2  0  Fort.  &  Camf. 

Constr.;  3  3 

Leadership  Lab.      (2) 


0 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10» 
61-70  Mil.  Sd.  Ill 
Mil.  Ex- 
plosives 2 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13" 
61-80  MU.  Sd.  rV 
Staff  Pro- 
cedures 3 


3(2)    3 

Term  11 
61-71   Mil.  Sd.  Ill 
Constr.  Mat.; 
Cone.  &  Bit. 
Constr.;  Constr. 
Comp.;  Engr. 
Logistics;  3  3 

Leadership  Lab.      (2) 

3(2)    3 

Term  14 
61-81   MU.  Sd.  rV 
MU.  Law; 

Bldgs.  &  Util.;  3  3 

Leadership  Lab.      (2) 


Term  9 
61-63  MU.  Sd.  Ill 

Mine  Warfare; 
MU.  Struct.; 
Engr.  Log- 
istics 


Term  12 
61-73  MU.  Sd.  IV 

Engr.  Logistics; 
Roads  & 
Airfields 
&  Drain- 
age; Army 
Admin. 


Term  15 
61-83  MU.  Sd.  IV 

Oper.  of  Engr. 
Units;  Role  of 
US  in  World 
Affairs; 
Leadership  Lab. 


(1) 


3  0  3(2)   3  3(1)   3 

^°w  ^!L'  ^  .'^cul"^  is  listed.  Div.  B  differs  with  a  spring  rather  than  a  faU  drUl  term  and  sequence  of 
m^nocoon  m  10-week  terms  is  reverse  of  Div.  A.  Therefore,  transfers  between  Divisions  require  individual 


•  Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (   )   indicate  drill  and  practice 
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General  Information 

Policy  on  Changes  of  Program 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  modify,  or  add  to  the  courses 
offered  or  to  change  the  order  or  content  of  courses  in  any  curriculum. 

The.  University  further  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  requirements  for 
graduation,  tuition,  and  fees  charged,  and  other  regulations.  However,  no 
change  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time  shall  become  effective  until  the  school 
year  following  that  in  which  it  is  announced. 

Any  changes  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  pursuant  to  the  above 
policy  shall  be  applicable  to  all  students  in  the  school,  college,  or  department 
concerned,  including  former  students  who  may  re-enroll. 

Textbooks  and  Supplies 

The  Northeastern  University  Bookstore,  located  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Richards  Hall,  is  a  department  of  the  University  and  is  operated  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  student  body.  All  books  and  supplies  which  are  required  by 
the  students  for  their  work  in  the  University  may  be  purchased  at  the  Book- 
store. 

Part-Time  Work 

Students  who  find  itnecessary  to  accept  part-time  jobs  while  attending  college 
may  obtain  such  work  through  the  Dean  of  Students  Office. 

Students  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  University  will  take  care  of 
their  expenses  or  guarantee  to  supply  them  with  work  sufficient  to  meet  all 
their  needs. 

A  student  should  have  funds  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  freshman 
year.  They  should  amount  to  at  least  the  first  year's  tuition  plus  books  and 
supplies,  room  and  board  for  thirty  weeks. 

Grades  and  Examinations 

Examinations 

Examinations  covering  the  work  of  the  term  are  usually  held  at  the  close  of 
each  term.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  certain  courses  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  instructor,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  concerned, 
final  examinations  are  not  necessary. 

Condition  Examinations 

Condition  examinations  are  usually  given  once  each  year  for  each  Divi- 
sion. The  charge  is  three  dollars  ($3)  for  each  condition  examination. 

The  responsibility  for  the  removal  of  a  condition  rests  with  the  student,  who 
is  required  to  ascertain  when  and  how  the  condition  can  be  removed. 

A  student  may  take  only  one  condition  examination  to  remove  a  failure  in 
a  given  course. 
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Special  Final  Examinations 

Students  who  have  received  permission  to  make  up  missed  final  examinations 
will  be  charged  a  single  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  covering  all  of  the  examinations 
missed  within  any  one  final  examination  period  during  a  given  period  of 
illness. 


Senior  Condition  Examinations 

No  condition  examinations  in  last-term  senior  courses  are  offered  at  the  end 
of  the  last  term.  This  means  that  a  failure  in  a  last-term  senior  course  cannot 
be  made  up  before  Commencement. 

Grades 

A  student's  grade  is  officially  recorded  by  letter,  as  follows: 
A      outstanding  attainment 
B     good  attainment 
C     satisfactory  attainment 
D     poor  attainment 
F     failure 
I      incomplete 

L      a  grade  used  to  indicate  removal  of  a  failure  by  a  condition  exami- 
nation 
WP  Withdrew  from  course -passing 
WF  Withdrew  from  course -failing 
A  general  average  of  D  is  not  acceptable  and  will  not  allow  a  student  to  con- 
tinue at  Northeastern  University. 

A  student  has  oae  opportunity  to  convert  an  F  grade  to  an  L  through  the 
taking  of  a  condition  examination. 

An  I  or  Incomplete  grade  is  used  for  a  temporary  grade  to  show  that  the 
student  has  not  taken  the  final  examination  in  the  course.  The  letter  grade  fol- 
lowing the  I  is  the  student's  final  grade  in  the  course  if  he  does  not  take  the 
missed  final  at  the  regularly  scheduled  time  after  having  been  granted  per- 
mission to  do  so.  No  I  grade  is  given  in  5-week  terms. 

Students  who  acquire  more  than  three  uncleared  failures  or  whose  weighted 
average  for  the  year  is  below  1 .4  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  for  advanced 
work. 

The  responsibility  for  the  removal  of  a  condition  rests  with  the  student,  who 
is  required  to  ascertain  when  and  how  the  condition  can  be  removed. 

Dean's  List 

A  Dean's  List,  issued  at  the  end  of  each  term,  contains  the  names  of  upper- 
class  students  who  have  a  3.0  weighted  average  in  all  subjects  with  no  grade 
below  C  during  the  preceding  period.  Freshmen  who  meet  the  same  standards 
in  their  work  are  included  on  a  Freshman  Honor  List.  No  student  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  is  eligible  for  either  list. 
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Reports  on  Scholastic  Standing 

Reports  for  all  students  are  issued  at  the  end  of  each  grading  period.  Ques- 
tions relative  to  grades  are  to  be  discussed  with  the  student's  faculty  adviser. 

Students  are  constandy  encouraged  to  maintain  an  acceptablequality  of  col- 
lege work.  Parents  and  students  are  always  welcomed  by  the  college  officers 
and  faculty  advisers  for  conference  upon  such  matters. 

Parents  or  guardians  will  be  notified  whenever  students  are  advised  or  re- 
quired to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  parents  so  request,  report  cards 
will  be  sent  to  them  instead  of  to  the  student. 

General  Conduct 

Conduct 

It  is  assumed  that  students  come  to  the  University  for  a  serious  purpose  and 
that  they  will  cheerfully  conform  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  made.  Damage  to  any  building  or  to  any  of  the  furniture,  apparatus,  or 
other  property  of  the  University,  will  be  charged  to  the  student  or  students 
known  to  be  immediately  concerned;  butif  the  persons  who  caused  the  damage 
are  unknown,  the  cost  for  repairs  may  be  assessed  equally  upon  all  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  the  accepted  rules  of  decorum,  to  obey  the 
regulations  of  the  University,  and  to  pay  due  respect  to  its  officers.  Conduct 
inconsistent  with  the  general  good  order  of  the  University  or  persistent  neglect 
of  work  may  be  followed  by  dismissal;  if  the  offense  be  a  less  serious  one,  the 
student  may  be  placed  upon  probation.  The  student  so  placed  upon  probation 
may  be  dismissed  if  guilty  of  any  further  offense. 

It  is  desired  to  administer  the  discipline  of  the  University  so  as  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  integrity  and  a  scrupulous  regard  for  truth.  The  attempt  of 
any  student  to  present  any  work  which  is  not  his  or  her  own,  or  to  pass  any 
examination  by  improper  means,  is  regarded  as  a  most  serious  offense  and 
renders  the  offender  liable  to  immediate  expulsion.  The  aiding  and  abetting  of 
a  student  in  any  dishonesty  is  also  held  to  be  a  grave  breach  of  discipline. 

Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  exercises  in  the  subjects  they  are  studying 
unless  excused  in  advance. 

No  cuts  are  allowed.  A  careful  record  of  each  student's  attendance  upon 
class  exercises  is  kept.  Absence  from  regularly  scheduled  exercises  in  any 
subject  will  seriously  affect  the  standing  of  the  student.  It  may  cause  the  re- 
moval of  the  subject  or  subjects  from  the  student's  schedule. 

Laboratory  work  can  be  made  up  only  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  during 
hours  of  regularly  scheduled  instruction. 

Absences  from  exercises  immediately  preceding  or  following  a  recess  are 
especially  serious  and  may  entail  severe  penalties. 

Attendance  at  all  mass  meetings  of  the  student  body  is  compulsory.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  made  only  when  the  student  has  received  permission 
from  the  Director  of  Student  Activities  previous  to  the  meeting  in  question. 
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Attendance  at  Commencement 

All  candidates  for  a  first  degree  ( bachelor  or  associate)  are  required  to  at- 
tend Commencement  in  the  year  of  qualification.  First  degrees  in  absentia 
are  awarded  only  to  candidates  excused  for  personal  or  immediate-family 
illness,  military  service,  or  employment  obligations  beyond  the  control  of  the 
candidate. 

A  petition  to  receive  a  degree  in  absentia  must  be  presented  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  in  which  the  candidate  qualifies.  Each  petition  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  academic  Dean  involved,  the  candidate  having  the  privilege  of  appeal 
to  the  Provost. 

Freshman  Counseling 

Freshman  Orientation  Period 

In  order  that  freshmen  may  be  ready  to  pursue  their  academic  work  with 
greater  composure  and  be  somewhat  acclimated  before  the  beginning  of  scho- 
lastic work,  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  first  term  are  devoted  to  a  freshman 
orientation  period.  All  freshmen  are  required  to  attend  all  exercises  at  the  Uni- 
versity scheduled  during  the  orientation  period. 

Freshman  Orientation  Class 

All  freshmen  attend  an  orientation  class  once  each  week  for  the  first  fifteen 
weeks.  This  class  is  designed  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  traditions,  activities, 
and  procedures  of  the  University.  Time  is  devoted  to  the  proper  methods  of 
study  for  success  in  college  and  stress  is  placed  on  attitudes  for  success  in  later 
life.  About  a  third. of  the  classes  are  devoted  to  techniques  and  procedures  of 
work  under  the  Co-operative  Plan. 

Physical  Examination 

All  freshmen  receive  a  physical  examination  at  the  University  during  the 
orientation  period.  All  students  are  expected  to  report  promptly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  examination.  Those  who  fail  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time 
will  be  charged  a  special  examination  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2). 

Freshman  Counselors 

At  the  time  of  matriculation  each  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  personal  adviser, 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  serves  as  an  interested  and  friendly  counselor 
during  the  perplexing  period  of  transition  from  school  to  college.  The  aim  of 
the  freshman  advisory  system  is  primarily  to  guide  students  through  their 
first  year.  General  counseling  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Freshmen 
and  the  Dean  of  Students,  assisted  by  a  clinical  psychologist,  who  handles  the 
diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  difficult  problem  cases.  Direct  counsel- 
ing of  women  students  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
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Individual  Attention  to  Freshmen 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  the  scholastic  problems  of  the  student,  but  also 
to  personal  problems  in  which  advice  is  needed  and  desired.  The  aim  is  to 
help  the  student  to  the  fullest  possible  personal  development. 

The  college  records  of  all  students  are  periodically  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  them  in  view  of  their  previous  school 
record,  their  scores  on  psychological  tests,  and  all  other  factors  in  their  situa- 
tions. If  they  are  not  doing  their  best  work,  investigations  are  made  to  deter- 
mine and  eliminate  the  causes. 

Testing  and  Counseling  Center 

The  University  through  its  Testing  and  Counseling  Center  is  prepared  to 
assist  students  with  uieir  educational  and  vocational  planning.  The  student  is 
encouraged  to  explore  his  situation  fully  in  the  counseling  sessions.  Psycho- 
logical tests  are  utilized  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  himself.  This 
service  is  available  without  charge  to  all  regularly  enrolled  students  who  de- 
sire such  assistance. 

Vocational  counseUng  services  are  also  available  on  a  fee  basis  to  high 
school  students  and  to  adults. 

Occupational  Information  Service 

The  Occupational  Information  Service  is  equipped  to  provide  information 
about  various  fields  of  work  and  about  the  educational  requirements  for  these 
fields.  Students  may  browse  through  books  and  pamphlets  or  may  listen  to 
tape  recordings  on  various  occupations.  Of  special  interest  are'the  recordings 
which  describe  life  and  activities  at  Northeastern,  as  well  as  others  which  pre- 
sent information  about  the  various  programs  of  study  available  at  North- 
eastern. 

Student  Housing 

The  University  maintains  dormitory  facilities  for  both  men  and  women 
students.  These  are  located  near  the  Huntington  Avenue  campus,  but  they 
accommodate  only  a  portion  of  the  men  students  who  live  away  from  home. 
The  residences  for  women  students  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  girls  who 
need  such  accommodations  while  they  are  at  the  University. 

Women's  Residence 

A  women's  residence,  under  the  supervision  of  house  directors,  is  main- 
tained by  the  University.  Board  (including  three  meals  a  day)  and  room  is 
$240  per  ten- week  term. 

Women  students  who  do  not  live  with  their  parents  or  a  legal  guardian 
while  attending  college  are  required  to  live  in  the  University  residence  unless 
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written  approval  of  other  arrangements  has  been  obtained  in  advance  from 
the  Dean  of  Women.  Such  approval  will  be  granted  only  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. Permission  to  live  in  apartments  or  unsupervised  rooming  houses 
will  be  granted  only  to  students  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

During  co-operative  work  periods  students  who  cannot  live  at  home  or  in 
the  University  residence  make  special  living  plans  through  the  Department  of 
Co-operative  Education.  If  the  situation  requires  that  the  student  live  in  an 
unsupervised  residence,  written  approval  from  parents  or  guardian  must  be 
on  file  with  that  department. 

Information  regarding  the  women's  residence  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean  of  Women. 

Freshman  Men's  Residences 

The  University  is  able  to  provide  living  accommodations  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  freshmen  in  its  dormitories.  The  cost  is  $240  for  each  ten-week  term, 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  includes  three  meals  each  day.  Ap- 
plications for  housing  may  be  filed  with  the  Department  of  Admissions  after  a 
student  has  been  accepted.  Definite  notice  of  room  reservations  will  be  sent 
by  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  in  June,  at  which  time  a  dormitory  deposit  of  fifty 
dollars  ($50)  will  be  required.  (This  is  nonrefundable  and  will  be  applied 
against  the  first  term's  board-and-room  charges.) 

Students  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  for  further  information  and 
for  the  Application  for  Residence. 

Fraternity  Housing 

Certain  fraternities  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  room  and  board  for 
men  at  reasonable  rates.  Information  regarding  these  housing  facilities  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Students  Office. 

Regulations  Concerning  Rooming  Houses 

Inasmuch  as  some  men  students  who  are  living  away  from  home  cannot  be 
cared  for  in  the  present  University  dormitories  or  fraternity  houses,  the  Dean 
of  Students  Office  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  such  students 
tp  find  suitable  rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  campus.  The  following 
rules  and  regulations  apply  to  such  arrangements: 

1.  A  list  of  rooming  houses  which  have  been  inspected  and  approved  for 
use  by  Northeastern  University  students  is  maintained  by  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office.  General  information  as  to  price,  type  of  room,  and 
location,  can  be  obtained  in  advance  of  registration,  and  the  student 
may  visit  several  possible  rooms  before  making  his  decision. 

2.  First-year  students  who  cannot  be  housed  in  the  Freshman  Men's 
Residence  must  live  in  a  residence  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Uni- 
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versity,  unless  they  furnish  the  Dean  of  Students  with  a  statement  from 
their  parents  permitting  them  to  live  elsewhere. 

3.  If  a  student  has  rented  a  room  obtained  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Dean  of  Students'  Office,  he  must  notify  the  Registrar  of  his  local 
address. 

4.  Although  the  University  does  not  encourage  students  to  rent  apart- 
ments, it  is  recognized  that  this  living  arrangement  is  acceptable  to 
many  parents.  The  rental  of  apartments  by  groups  of  students  will 
therefore  be  approved  for  upperclassmen  only  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  Upperclassmen  over  21  years  of  age  may  rent  apartments  if  they 
have  an  approved  request  filed  in  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office. 

(b)  Upperclassmen  under  21  years  of  age  may  rent  apartments  only 
after  they  have  a  written  consent  from  their  parents  filed  with  the 
approved  request  in  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office. 

5.  The  University  is  concerned  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  stu- 
dents away  from  home  are  living  and  to  provide  landladies  with  neces- 
sary information  about  University  regulations  and  about  reporting 
students  who  may  need  medical  care.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every- 
student  to  keep  the  Registrar's  Office  informed  at  all  times  as  to  his 
residence  while  he  is  enrolled  at  the  University. 

Alumni  Association 

The  22,000  Alumni  of  the  University  are  united  under  one  all-University 
Alumni  Association.  Headquarters  of  the  Association  are  in  the  Alumni  Office 
located  in  Room  138  Richards  Hall,  where  records  and  addresses  of  Alumni 
are  on  file.  The  purposes  ofthe  Association,  as  stated  in  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  the  promotion  ofthe  welfare  of  Northeastern  University,  the  estabUshment 
of  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  between  Northeastern  University  and  its 
alumni,  and  the  perpetuation  of  fellowship  among  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  official  publication  is  the  Northeastern  University  Alumnus,  whicli  is 
published  quarterly  and  sent  to  all  the  Alumni  ofthe  University. 

The  Alumni  Association  sponsors  the  annual  Alumni  Fund.  The  Alumni 
Fund  Committee  is  the  sole  agency  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  University. 

Presendy  more  than  30  Regional  Alumni  Clubs  are  in  existence  from  coast 
to  coast.  All  alumni  of  the  University  are  eligible  for  membership  in  these 
clubs,  which  meet  periodically,  often  in  conjunction  with  visits  from  members 
of  the  faculty  or  for  athletic  contests  in  the  various  club  areas  which  involve 
varsity  teams  from  the  University.  For  Boston  area  alumni,  monthly  luncheon 
meetings  are  held  in  both  the  downtown  and  uptown  sections  ofthe  city.  The 
Association  sponsors  and  assists  the  alumnae,  who  have  their  own  offices  and 
program  of  meetings. 
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Activities  sponsored  by  the  Association  include:  the  Varsity  Club,  composed 
of  former  athletes  and  other  Alumni  interested  in  the  University's  athletic  pro- 
gram; the  Alumni-Senior  Class  meeting,  in  co-operation  with  the  Senior  Class, 
at  which  time  alumni  awards  for  professional  promise  are  presented  to  the 
outstanding  seniors  in  each  ofthe  four  Basic  Colleges;  and  Homecoming  Day, 
the  major  social  event,  held  in  the  Fall  on  the  date  ofthe  final  home  football 
game  and  the  first  production  ofthe  University's  dramatic  club. 

The  Northeastern  University  Alumni  Association  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council. 

The  Association  co-operates  with  the  various  classes,  which  conduct  their  re- 
unions every  five  years  during  the  month  of  June. 

The  organization  ofthe  Alumni  Association  is: 

Officers 


President 

Harvey  S.  Miller  '41 
Senior  Vice  President 

Howard  L.  Leavitt  '24 
Vice  President  -  Alumni  Affairs 

Joseph  C.  Lawler  '44 


Vice  President  -  Alumni  Class  Council 

John  J.  Heavey,  Jr.  "51 
Vice  President  -  Alumni  Clubs 

Peter  W.  Princi  '38 
Secretary 
Nancy  J.  Caruso  '52 
Treasurer 
William  E.  Turkington  '41 


Executive  Committee 


Term  Expiring  1962 

William  H.  Pitcher  '38 
Blanche  M.  Quaid  '33 
Abraham  Poley  '25 


Term  Expiring  1963  Term  Expiring  1964 


Paul  Crocker  '26 
Joseph  Ford  '38 
Loren  B.  Sjostrom  '35 


Winifi-ed  B.  Doherty  '41 
Anne  E.  Gedges  '53 
Frank  J.  Rando  '51 


Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
RudolfO.  Oberg'26 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


Aims 

In  providing  the  means  to  a  modern  liberal  education,  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Northeastern  University  has  a  threefold  objective:  first,  intellectual 
growth;  second,  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  personality;  and  third, 
preparation  for  a  vocatioa. 

Intellectual  growth  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  a  sound  general  education. 
Through  the  required  and  elective  courses  of  all  curricula,  students  are  guided 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  leading  ideas,  significant  facts,  and  die  habits 
of  thought  and  methods  of  work  in  the  areas  of  language,  natural  science, 
social  science,  and  the  humanities.  With  this  training  the  student  will  appreci- 
ate more  fully  the  basic  values  upon  which  civilization  and  culture  rest,  and 
perceive  and  accept  his  responsibilities  as  an  active  participant  in  social 
groups -the  family,  the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  world.  At  the  same 
time  the  student  is  aided  in  the  development  of  a  resourceful  and  independent 
mind  and  the  ability  to  use  as  well  as  to  accumulate  knowledge;  and  he  be- 
comes aware  of  his  mental  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  endeavors  to  assist  each  student  in  attaining  the 
goal  of  an  emotionally  balanced,  well-rounded  personality.  Its  academic, 
extracurricular,  and  co-operative  work  programs  provide  experiences  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  strength  of  character  and  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  -  including  such  personal  qualities  as  self-reliance,  integrity, 
perseverance,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  others. 

Since  liberal  arts  colleges  were  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing for  certain  professions,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  holds  that  there  is  no  in- 
consistency between  a  truly  liberal  education  and  preparation  for  a  vocation. 
Today  it  is  widely  accepted  that  a  liberal  education  must  prepare  both  for  the 
art  of  living  and  the  obtaining  of  a  living.  Through  its  academic  program 
coupled  with  co-operative  work  experience,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers 
young  men  and  women  a  sound  training  either  for  further  graduate  study  or 
for  immediate  entrance  upon  graduation  into  some  vocation. 

Methods 

To  enable  each  student  to  plan  a  college  program  in  keeping  with  his  own 
interests  and  aptitudes,  a  wide  range  of  electives  is  offered.  This  does  not 
mean  that  students  are  free  to  elect  courses  indiscriminately,  for  if  they  are  to 
obtain  a  liberal  education  they  must  have  training  in  several  basic  fields. 
Therefore,  a  definite  series  of  basic  courses  in  each  curriculum  is  required  by 
the  faculty.  These  required  courses  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  curriculum. 

Through  a  comprehensive  guidance  program  students  are  directed  in  their 
selection  of  courses  so  that  they  obtain  the  proper  preparation  for  their  in- 
tended vocations.  Specialization  in  a  major  field  is  emphasized  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  curriculum  and  is  facilitated  by  the  opportunity  for  electing 
certain  courses  in  the  other  Basic  Colleges  of  the  Universit\\ 
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Through  the  Northeastern  plan  ofco-operative  education  tor  upperclassmen, 
the  student  makes  early  contact  with  actual  working  conditions  and  profits  by 
the  wholesome  experience  of  earning  at  least  part  of  the  money  to  defray  col- 
lege expenses.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  then,  the  college  years  surround  the  student 
not  with  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  cloistered  scholarship  but  with  an  environ- 
ment very  close  to  that  which  he  or  she  will  enter  after  graduation,  and  thus 
tend  to  make  for  more  ready  employment,  an  essential  element  of  vocational 
competence. 

Preparation  for  a  Career 

The  curricula  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  afford  not  only  a  broad  cultural 
training  but  also  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  wide  range  of  vocations  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women.  Some  of  the  career  opportunities  open 
to  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  together  with  the  academic 
programs  needed,  are  indicated  below  and  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

Art-The  courses  in  art  provide  a  liberal  education  in  the  history  of  art,  and 
train  men  and  women  for  professional  work  in  industrial  drafting  and  tracing, 
advertising  design,  commercial  art,  or  teaching,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  elected  program.  An  appreciation  of  art  is  developed  through  progressive 
courses  in  art  history  which  include  studies  of  materials,  techniques,  and! 
methods  used  by  master  craftsmen.  Paralleling  these  academic  studies, 
courses  in  applied  art  provide  adequate  training  for  employment  in  engineer- 
ing drafting  rooms  or  commercial  art  studios. 

Business- The  value  of  a  liberal  arts  preparation  for  a  business  career  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  graduates  of 
liberal  arts  colleges  enter  business.  Within  recent  years  there  has  arisen  an 
increasing  demand  for  liberal  arts  graduates  by  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive corporations  in  the  country.  For  their  training  programs  in  manu- 
facturing, merchandising,  selling,  and  other  fields,  many  companies  are  seek- 
ing adaptable  young  men  and  women  with  the  breadth  of  background  of  a 
liberal  arts  education. 

Students  planning  either  to  go  to  a  graduate  school  of  business  administra-' 
tion  or  to  enter  business  direcdy  upon  graduation  should  major  in  economics 
and  should  elect  courses  in  EngUsh,  pohtical  science,  and  psychology.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  specialized  courses  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
such  as  advertising,  business  law,  finance,  industrial  management,  insurance, 
investments,  marketing,  and  merchandising  may  be  taken  by  students  who 
have  had  the  necessary  prerequisites. 

Biological  Sciences  -  Students  who  major  in  biology  can  arrange  programs 
which  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  following  careers:  teaching,  dentistry 
medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  pubhc  health,  sanitation  and  laboratory  meth 
ods;  research  in  biology  with  universities,  private  research  institutions,  anc 
governmental  agencies  under  state  and  federal  control;  agriculture;  and  pro 
fessional  work  in  zoology  and  its  appUed  fields,  such  as  fisheries,  anima 
husbandry,  and  biology  survey.   Graduate  study  is  essential  for  most  of  thest 
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Chemistry- The  subject  matter  of  the  chemistry  curriculum  is  composed  of  four 
broad  fields:  inorganic  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  organic  chemistry, 
and  physical  chemistry.  Chemists  are  employed  in  research,  development,  pro- 
duction, sales,  market  research,  purchasing,  and  teaching.  Women  chemists 
find  openings  in  some  of  these  fields  as  well  as  in  medical  research  and  as 
technical  librarians.  Students  who  choose  a  chemistry  major  at  Northeastern, 
a  program  accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  these  fields  upon  graduation. 

The  same  program  provides  a  thorough  foundation  for  those  who  wish  to 
continue  in  graduate  studies  for  a  higher  degree. 

Dentistry -The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  dental  schools  is  two 
years  of  preliminary  study  in  an  approved  college.  Since  the  requirements  of 
individual  dental  schools  vary,  students  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
specific  requirements  ofthe  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  For  most  dental 
schools  a  candidate  for  admission  must  offer  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  Eng- 
lish, physics,  and  biology,  and  one  and  one-half  years  of  work  in  chemistry, 
including  organic  chemistry. 

Predental  students  at  Northeastern  will  be  able  to  meet  these  requirements  by 
taking  the  biology  curriculum  and  advancing  the  taking  of  general  physics 
as  arranged  with  the  Predental  Adviser.  Ordinarily  three  years  are  needed  since 
only  exceptional  students  are  usually  admitted  to  most  dental  schools  with  the 
minimum  requirement.  Predental  students  should  note  the  combined  program 
described  on  page  80. 

Government  Service- Government  service  is  a  very  comprehensive  term  since 
the  numerous  activities  of  modern  government  require  all  types  of  trained 
workers.  For  more  and  more  of  these  positions  a  college  education  is  essential 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  college  graduates  are  eligible  to  take  many  civil 
service  examinations  in  such  fields  as  biology,  business  analysis,  economics, 
editing,  fiscal  analysis,  mathematics,  physics,  psychology,  social  work,  soci- 
ology, and  statistics. 

The  distinctive  governmental  career  field  is  that  of  public  administration 
since  the  need  for  college-trained  personnel  in  administrative  governmental 
posts  of  all  types,  poUtical  or  nonpoUtical,  is  being  increasingly  recognized. 
While  graduate  training  is  desirable,  an  undergraduate  program  with  a  major 
in  history  or  political  science  and  substantial  work  in  economics  will  provide 
the  necessary  foundation  for  a  career  in  government  service  at  home  or 
abroad. 

For  career  opportunities  in  the  United  States  Army  see  page  63. 

Journalism -Many  ofthe  nation's  leading  editors  now  advise  students  prepar- 
ing for  a  career  in  journaUsm  to  obtain  a  broad  fiberal  arts  education  rather 
than  to  concentrate  on  specific  training  in  the  routines  of  journalism  in  their 
undergraduate  programs.  It  should  be  observed  thatopportunities  in  journal- 
ism today  are  not  restricted  to  the  urban  or  rural  newspaper  fields.  Publishing 
houses,  trade  journals,  house  organs,  advertising  departments  and  agencies, 
radio  and  television  studios,  and  the  various  types  of  pubhc  relations  work 
need  college  graduates  with  the  same  basic  training. 
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Students  who  desire  to  enter  journalism  should  choose  the  English-journal) 
ism  major  with  substantial  work  in  economics,  history,  or  political  sciences 
They  may  elect  courses  in  advertising  in  the  College  of  Business  Administrai 
tion. 

Law -Approved  law  schools  now  require  at  least  three  years  of  acceptable  col 
lege  work  for  admission.  Since  admission  requirements  of  law  schools  vary 
all  prelegal  students  should  ascertain  the  specific  requirements  of  the  law  schoo 
of  their  choice. 

Although  students  may  quahfy  for  admission  to  law  school  firom  severa 
curricula,  the  political  science  curriculum  is  usually  taken  to  obtain  the  broad 
est  foundation.  Students  contemplating  law  school  should  consult  the  Prelegau 
Adviser  in  their  second  year.  Under  the  combined  program  described  oi 
page  80  it  is  possible  for  most  students  to  obtain  both  the  Bachelor  of  Art 
and  Bachelor  of  Laws  degrees  in  six  years. 

Library  Work -Professional  training  for  hbrary  work  now  demands  at  leasi 
one  year  of  graduate  study  in  a  library  school  following  a  broad  undergrad 
uate  foundation.  Although  many  students  planning  on  this  field  major  in 
English,  excellent  opportunities  are  available  for  students  who  have  majored 
in  any  area. 

Mathematics-  A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  lists 
the  following  occupational  tides  in  fields  other  than  teaching  for  those  who 
have  majored  in  mathematics:  actuarial  statistician,  actuary,  computer,  mathe- 
matical aide,  mathematical  assistant,  mathematician,  statistical  clerk,  and 
statistician.  Opportunities  for  such  positions  are  to  be  found  in  government 
service,  insurance  companies,  and  industry.  A  rapidly  developing  new  field 
for  mathematics  majors  is  programming  for  digital  and  other  types  of  modern 
computers  and  data-processing  devices.  For  advanced  types  of  mathematical 
work  graduate  study  is  necessary. 

Medical  Technology  -  In  affiliation  with  such  hospitals  as  the  New  Englanc 
Deaconess  and  New  England  Baptist,  Northeastern  University  offers  a  cur 
riculum  in  Medical  Technology  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  bach 
elor's  degree.  Students  spread  their  hospital  training  over  their  co-operativ(| 
work  periods,  and  through  hospital  scholarships  and  part-time  work  in  tht 
hospitals  are  able  to  cover  a  large  proportion  of  their  college  expenses. 

Students  are  eligible  to  take  the  examination  for  certification  as  a  Medical 
Technologist  (M.T.)  by  the  Registry  ofMedical  Technologists  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

Medicine- In  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  medical  school  according 
to  the  Committee  ou  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  candi- 
date must  have  attended  an  approved  college  and  have  included  certain  spe- 
cific work  in  his  program.  The  minimum  course  requirements  include  year 
courses  in  each  of  the  following  fields:  English,  inorganic  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  physics,  and  a  foreign  language.  Since  some  medical  schools  im- 
pose additional  requirements,  premedical  students  should  obtain  full  informa- 
tion from  the  medical  school  of  their  choice  about  the  courses  which  must  be 
offered  for  admission. 
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The  biology  curriculum  listed  on  page  82  will  enable  students  to  meet  all  the 
bove  standard  requirements.  The  electives  make  it  possible  to  obtain  any 
.  articular  additional  courses  required  by  some  medical  schools.  Premedical 
udents  should  consult  the  Premedical  Adviser  about  their  electives. 

Students  are  cautioned  that  the  successful  completion  of  the  required  pre- 
ledical  program  by  no  means  insures  admission  to  a  medical  school.  Since 
lost  medical  schools  havefarmoreapplicants  than  they  can  admit,  standards 
f  selection  are  most  rigorous  and  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  quality 
f  the  applicant's  academic  record  and  instructor's  recommendations  but  also 
is  or  her  medical-aptitude-test  score  and  the  results  of  a  personal  interview. 

Premedical  students  should  note  the  combined  program  described  on 
ige  80. 

[inistry- Preparation  for  the  ministry  today  requires  a  theological  school 
aining  following  graduation  from  an  approved  college  of  liberal  arts.  The 
merican  Association  of  Theological  Schools  states  that  the  appropriate  foun- 

'  ation  for  a  minister's  later  professional  studies  lies  in  a  broad  and  compre- 
ensive  college  education  and  that  the  normal  place  for  a  minister's  profes- 
onal  study  is  the  theological  school.  Recommended  fields  of  study  include 
nglish,  economics,  education,  history,  foreign  languages,  one  of  the  natural 
:iences,  philosophy,  poUtical  science,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
While  students  who  major  in  English,  economics,  psychology,  or  sociology 
'ill  be  able  to  arrange  programs  meeting  the  above  recommendation,  it  is 
rged  that  preministerial  students  obtain  counsel  from  the  dean  of  the  theo- 

i»)gical  school  of  their  choice  since  some  schools  have  further  specific  require- 
lents. 

lodern  Languages -A  major  in  modern  languages  is  available  for  those 
tudents  who  have  obtained  a  strong  foundation  in  one  language  (French, 
erman,  or  Spanish)  in  high  school  and  begin  a  second  one  in  the  freshman 
ear  at  college. 

•  Besides  secondary  school  teaching,  there  are  other  fields,  such  as  certain 
ranches  of  government  service,  international  business  relations,  journalism, 
nd  library  science,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  either  re- 
uired  or  desirable. 

hysics- As  a  result  of  the  rapid  developments  in  physics  in  recent  years,  there 
re  increasing  opportunities  in  applied  physics  on  the  technical  staffs  and  in  the 
'^search  laboratories  of  the  electrical,  electronics,  missile,  radio,  optical  indus- 
ies,  and  in  many  government  research  agencies  for  the  liberal  arts  graduate 
ho  has  majored  in  physics.  Graduate  study  is  necessary  for  those  who  plan 
n  research  in  pure  physics. 

sychology-A  wide  variety  of  career  opportunities  exists  for  persons  trained 

,1  psychology.  Many  psychologists  are  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  university 

nd  junior  college  level.  In  the  field  of  public  school  education,  the  demand 

expanding  for  school  psychologists,  and  for  guidance  and  vocational  coun- 

lors.   Increasing  numbers  of  psychologists  are  employed  in  business  and 
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industry  in  such  areas  as  marketing  research,  advertising,  personnel  worl 
and  employee  selection.  State  and  federal  hospitals,  as  well  as  child  guidan< 
clinics,  employ  large  numbers  of  psychologists  who  deal  with  the  diagnos 
and  treatment  of  the  emotionally  ill.  Many  psychologists  are  engaged  in  ful 
time  research,  studying  various  aspects  of  human  behavior. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  these  positions  require  that  the  applicant  ha\ 
academic  training  beyond  the  undergraduate  level,  and  a  large  number  r 
quire  that  he  have  die  Ph.D.  degree.  Those  who  aspire  to  a  career  in  ps; 
chologv  should  view  their  undergraduate  work  as  preparatory  for  advanct 
study  in  the  area.  The  student  who  does  not  expect  to  obtain  graduate  trai 
ing  will  find,  in  an  undergraduate  concentration  in  psychology,  an  opportu 
ity  to  obtain  a  well-balanced  education,  as  well  as  an  increased  understandir 
of  his  own  and  others'  behavior. 

Sociology  -  Sociology  majors  find  their  undergraduate  training  of  value,  ai 
are  increasingly  in  demand  in  such  important  and  interesting  fields  of  wo: 
as  college  teaching,  social  work,  social  research  projects,  personnel  work 
business  and  industry,  and  government  positions  in  a  wide  range  of  area 
For  those  desiring  to  do  further  work  in  the  first  three  fields,  graduate  trai 
ing  for  at  least  one  or  two  years  is  almost  always  required.  For  other  fields 
work,  however,  litde  or  no  graduate  training  is  necessary. 

Statistical  Work -The  growing  emphasis  upon  statistics  in  business,  educatioi 
social  service,  and  government  has  opened  a  new  career  field  for  the  studei 
who  majors  in  mathematics  and  prepares  in  statistics.  Similar  training 
necessary  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  actuarial  field. 

Teaching  (Secondary  School)- While  a  major  in  education  is  not  offered 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  students  may  elect  a  sequence  of  courses  in  t 
College  of  Education  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  i 
secondary  schools  in  Massachusetts.  Students  from  other  states  should  fam 
iarize  themselves  with  the  requirements  of  their  own  state,  as  these  requii 
ments  are  constandy  being  increased. 

Most  small  secondary  schools,  in  which  the  graduate  must  begin,  expe 
teachers  to  be  able  to  teach  at  least  two,  and  often  three,  subjects.  Consequent 
programs  should  provide  for  the  common  combinations  of  related  subjec 
A  major  should  be  selected  from  the  following  fields:  biology,  chemistry,  En 
lish,  history,  modern  languages,  mathematics-physics,  or  pohtical  sciem 
Qualified  seniors  will  be  able  to  do  supervised  student  teaching  in  lieu  of  c 
operative  work. 

Teaching  (College)- Students  who  plan  to  enter  the  college  teaching  professi< 
will  find  that  each  of  the  major  programs  affords  an  excellent  preparation  f 
graduate  study  in  the  leading  universities  of  the  country.  Since  gradui 
schools  usually  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German,  frequent 
both,  students  should  elect  adequate  work  in  these  languages.  Seminar  a: 
research  courses  are  strongly  recommended  for  their  training  in  research  tec 
niques. 
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Admission  RequiremeAts 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  qualify  by  graduation 
om  an  approved  course ofstudy  in  an  accredited  secondary  school,  including 
rescribed  subjects  listed  on  page  30. 

Graduation  Requirements 

Degrees 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  awards  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  to  qualified 
indidates  who  have  completed  any  one  of  th*e  curricula  offered. 


Quantity  Requirements 

Candidates  for  a  degree  must  have  completed  one  of  the  curricula  listed  on 
iges  82-93  and  in  their  required  and  elective  courses  must  complete  at  least 
i  credit  hours  of  work  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

L  Science  and  Mathematics       Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mathematics, 

Natural    Science,  Physics,  or  Psychology 
(laboratory  courses). 

1.  Humanities  Art,  Drama,  Literature  and  Languages  (ex- 

cluding freshman  English  and  elementary 
language)  Philosophy,  or  Speech. 

L  Social  Sciences  Economics,  History,  Pohtical  Science,  Psy- 

chology, or  Sociology-Anthropology. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  in  college  one 
■ar  of  a  modern  foreign  language  above  the  elementary  level. 
Students  who  undertake  co-operative  work  assignments  must  meet  the  re- 
tirements of  the  Department  of  Co-operative  Education  before  they  become 
gible  for  their  degrees. 

No  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  is  eligible  to  re- 
ive a  degree  until  at  least  one  year  of  academic  work  immediately  preceding 
[aduation  has  been  completed  at  Northeastern. 


Quality  Requirements 

An  average  grade  of  C  is  required  for  graduation. 
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Graduation  with  Honor 

Candidates  of  distincdy  superior  achievement  in  their  academic  work  wi 
be  graduated  with  honor.  Upon  special  vote  of  the  facuUy  a  hmited  numbe] 
of  this  group  may  be  graduated  with  high  honor  or  with  highest  honor.  Sti  I 
dents  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  at  least  three  years  b< 
fore  they  may  become  eligible  for  honors  at  graduation. 


Curricular  Requirements 

The  required  courses  in  each  curriculum  are  indicated  on  the  following  page 
Upon  petition  to  the  faculty,  substitutions  may  be  permitted  in  exceptions 
cases  when  required  by  the  specific  vocational  objective  of  the  student. 

During  the  last  year  students  in  all  curricula  are  required  to  take  50-2i 
Placement  Techniques,  designed  to  prepare  them  for  placement  in  specif 
positions  in  their  chosen  vocational  field.  Under  expert  guidance  each  studei 
prepares  a  complete  personnel  record,  studies  himself  or  herself  and  the  o 
portunities  that  are  open,  and  works  out  a  complete  campaign  for  obtainin 
after-graduation  employment.  QuaUfied  students  planning  to  go  to  gradua 
school  may  be  excused  upon  petition  to  the  faculty. 


Combined  Program  with  Professional  Schools 

Students  who  have  completed  at  least  threequartersof  the  work  required  fc 
the  baccalaureate  degree  at  Northeastern  University  before  entering  an  a] 
proved  professional  school  of  dentistry,  law,  or  medicine  will  be  granted  tl 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  upon  receipt  of  the  professional  degree,  provided  : 
least  two  thirds  of  the  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  has  been  earned  j| 
residence  at  Northeastern  and  all  other  graduation  requirements  have  bee 
fiilfilled.  The  residence  requirement  atNortheastern  University  must  have  bee 
completed  immediately  prior  to  entrance  into  the  professional  school.  Undi 
this  plan  preprofessional  students  may  reduce  by  one  year  the  time  ordinaril 
required  for  obtaining  both  degrees. 


Four- Year  Plan 

Except  for  preprofessional  programs,  all  curricula  in  the  College  of  Liber 
Arts  are  normally  organized  on  the  five-year  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  t] 
distinctive  feature  of  Northeastern  University. 

However,  in  all  majors  except  chemistry  and  physics,  qualified  students  m* 
be  excused  from  the  Co-operative  Plan  by  the  Dean  and  may  complete  t! 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  four  years. 
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Honors  Program 

An  honors  program  is  provided  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  to  enable  su- 
perior students  to  develop  their  potential  to  the  highest  degree  by  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  pursue  studies  in  their  major  fields  to  greater  depth  than 
is  possible  in  the  regular  courses. 

The  nature  of  the  program  will  be  determined  by  the  academic  department 
concerned.  Programs  may  involve  any  of  the  following  elements:  special  re- 
search projects  culminating  in  honor  theses,  honor  seminars,  reading  projects, 
directed  independent  study,  or  creative  work.  Flexibility  is  the  keynote,  with 
every  consideration  being  given  to  the  individual  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  student. 

The  program  will  be  open  to  junior  and  senior  students  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Honors  Committee.  To  be  eUgible  a  student  must  have  a  grade-point 
average  of  3.0  with  no  grade  below  B  in  all  courses  in  the  major  field  after 
the  freshman  year.  The  latter  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the  Honors  Com- 
mittee on  recommendation  of  the  Department  Chairman  in  exceptional  cases. 
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Curriculum  in  Biology 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 
No.       Course  CI.       Cr. 

30-01   English  3  3 

11-01   Gen.  Chem.  3(3)   4 

14-21   Basic  Math.  3  3 

10-01   Gen.  Biol.  2(3)   3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 


Term  2 

No.       Course  CI.       Cr. 

30-02  English  3  3 

11-02  Gen.  Chem.  3(3)  4 

14-22   Basic   Math.  3  3 

10-02  Gen.    Biol.  2(3)  3 
Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 
16-11  Phys.  Ed. 


Term  3 

No.        Course  CI.       Cr. 

30-03  EngUsh  3  3 

11-03  Gen.   Chem.  3(3)  4 

14-23  Basic  Math.  3  3 

10-03  Gen.  Biol.  2(3)  3 
Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 
16-12  Phys.  Ed. 


61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


14(6)16 


14(6)16 


14(6)16 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4* 
10-04  Gen.  Biol.  3(3)   2 

11-04  Gen.  Chem.  3(3)   2 

30-04  Intro,  to  Lit.  5  2% 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  IV2 


Term  5 
10-55  Comp.  Anat.         3(3)   4 
11-26  Org.  Chem.  3(3)   4 

20-06   Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.  4  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4  4 


Term  6 
10-56  Comp.    Anat. 
11-27  Org.  Chem. 
20-07   Ec.  Prin.  & 
Prob. 
Mod.  Lang. 
Elective 


3(3) 
3(3) 


14(6)    8 


14(6)16 


14(6)16 


THIRD       YEAR 

Term  7» 
Elective  5  2V2 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 


Term  8 

10-40  Physiology  3(3)  4 

11-28  Org.   Chem.  4(3)  5 

10-61   Embryology  3(3)  4 

Elective  4  4 


Term  9 

10-41   Physiology  3(3)   4 

11-45  Biol.   Chem.  4          4 

10-62  Embryology  3(3)   4 

Elective  4          4 


7% 


14(9)17 


14(6)16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  lO" 
Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2V2 

Elective  5  21/2 


Term  11 

15-11  Gen.  Phys.  4          4 

10-59  An.  Histol.  3(3)   4 

11-17  Quant.   Anal.  3(3)   4 

Elective  4          4 


Term  12 

15-12  Gen.   Phys.  3(3)  5 

10-60  An.  Histol.  3(3)  4 

11-18  Quant.  Anal.  2(3)  3 

Elective  4  4 


7% 


14(6)  16 


12(9)16 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13'» 

Elective 

5 

21/2 

Elective 

5 

21/2 

Elective 

5 

2y2 

Term  14 

10-20  Gen.   Bact.  3(3)  4 

Biol.  Elect.  4  4 

15-13  Gen.   Phys.  3(3)  5 

Elective  4  4 

50-20  Place.  Tech.  2  1 


Term  15 

10-21   Gen.  Bact.  3(3)  4 

Biol.    Elect.  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15  71/2 


16(6)18 


15(3)16 


•Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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Curriculum  in  Chemistry 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.        Course 

CI.       Cr. 

No. 

Course 

CI.       Cr. 

No. 

Course 

Cl.       Cr. 

30-01   EngUsh 

3 

3 

30-02 

English 

3          3 

30-03 

English 

3          3 

11-46  Gen.  Chem 

3(3) 

4 

11-47 

Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-48 

Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

14-61   Math.  Anal.  I 

5 

5 

14-62 

Math.  Anal.  II 

5          5 

14-63 

Math.  Anal.  Ill 

5         5 

15-51   Physics 

3 

3 

15-52 

Physics 

3          3 

15-53 

Physics 

3          3 

32-01   El.  German 

3 

3 

32-02 

El.  German 

3          3 

32-03 

El.   German 

3         3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11 

Phys.  Ed. 

16-12 

Phys.  Ed. 

or 

or 

or 

61-01   ROTO  (Basic) 

61-02 

ROTC  (Basic) 

61-03 

ROTC  (Basic) 

17(3)18 

17(3)18 

17(3)18 

SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4"» 

Term  5 

Term  6 

11-49  Gen.  Chem. 

3(3) 

2 

11-50 

Org.    Chem. 

3(6)    5 

11-52 

Org.    Chem. 

3(6)   5 

14-64  Math.  Anal.  IV 

5 

2y2 

14-65 

Math.  Anal.  V 

4          4 

14-66 

Math.  Anal.  VI 

4          4 

15-54   Physics 

5 

2% 

15-55 

Physics 

4(3)   5 

15-56 

Physics 

3(3)   4 

32-04  El.  German 

3 
16(3) 

IVz 

32-15 

Inter.  German 

4          4 
15(9)18 

32-16 

Inter.  German 

4         4 
14(9)17 

THIRD  YEAR 

Term  T" 

Term  8 

Term  9 

Elective 

5 

2% 

11-53 

Org.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-62 

Phys.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

11-61 

Phys.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

15-63 

Adv.  Physics 

0(3)    1 

Elective 

5 
15 

2y2 
7% 

15-15 
20-11 

Adv.  Physics 
Economics 

3(2)   4 
3          3 

12(8)15 

20-12 

11-45 
11-55 

Ecjonomics 
Elective 

or 
Biochemistry 
Org.  Chem. 

3  3 

4  4 
3          3 

13(6)15 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10" 

Term  11 

Term  12 

11-70  Quant.   Anal. 

5(6) 

3 

11-63 

Phys.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-64 

Phys.  Chem. 

3(3)  4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

11-71 

Quant.    Anal. 

3(6)   5 

11-76 

Inst.  Anal. 

3(6)   5 

Elective 

5 

V/z 

11-41 

Chem.   Lit. 
Elec^ve 
or 

3          3 
3          3 

Elective 

Elective 

or 

3         3 
3         3 

14-07 

Diff.    Eq. 

3          3 

14-08 

Diff.    Eq. 

3         3 

15(6) 

8 

12(9)15 

15(9)18 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13» 

Term  14 

Term  15 

Elective 

5 

2% 

11-91 

Special  Topics 

3          3 

11-82 

Inorg.   Chem. 

3         3 

Elective 

5 

2% 

11-93 

Nuclear  Chem. 

3          3 

11-92 

Special  Topics 

3         3 

Elective 

5 

21/2 

11-57 

Qual.  Org.  Anal.  0(9)    3 

11-58 

Org.    Prep. 

0(9)    3 

11-81 

Inorg.   Chem. 

3          3 

29-03 

Eff.  Speaking 

3          3 

50-20 

Place.  Tech. 
Elective 

2          1 
4          4 

Elective 

4          4 

15 

5.          ( 

7% 

)    indicate  laboratory  hours. 

15(9)17 

13(9)16 

•Summer  term— 5  week 
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FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 
No.       Coiirse 
30-01   English 
23-01  West.   Civ. 

CI. 
3 
4 

Cr. 
3 
4 

Curriculum  in  Economics 

Term  2 
No.       Course                 CI.       Cr. 
30-02  English                   3          3 
23-02  West.  Civ.             4          4 

Term  3 
No.        Course 
30-03   English 
23-03  West.  Civ. 

CI. 
3 

4 

Cr. 
3 
4 

22-41   Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  I  3  3 

17-01    Surv.  Phys.  Sci.       3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 


22-42  Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  II       3  3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 


22-43  Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill       3  3 

17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.  3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 


61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


16        16 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4» 
17-04  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.     4  2 

23-04  West.  Civ.  4  2 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  1% 

30-04  Intro,  to  Lit.  5  2% 


Term  5 
20-06  Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.  4  4 

25-0  la  Intro.    Psych.        3(3)   4 

36-01   Prin.   Anthr.  4  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4  4 


Term  6 
20-07  Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.  4  4 

25-02aGen.  Psych.  3(3)   4 

36-02   Prin.   Soc.  4  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4  4 


16 


8 


15(3)16 


15(3)16 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7» 
Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

ElecHve  5  2'^ 


Term  8 

14-44  Math.  Prin.  4  4 

20-18  Am.  Ec.  Hist.  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


Term  9 

14-45  Math.  Prin.  4  4 

20-28  Ec.   Systems  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15 


7% 


16        16 


16        16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10" 
Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2y2 


Term  11 

Term  12 

20-20  Statistics 

3(2)   4 

20-21   Statistics 

3(2)  4 

20-29  Inter.  Ec. 

4          4 

20-30  Inter.  Ec. 

4         4 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4          4 

15 


7% 


15(2)16 


15(2)16 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13« 
Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5         IVz 


Term  14 

Term  15 

20-24  Mon.  &  Bkg. 

4 

4 

20-33  Hist.  Ec. 

20-31   Ad.  Ec.  Theo. 

4 

4 

Thought 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

20-32  Ad.  Ec.  Theo. 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

50-20  Place.  Tech. 

2 

1 

Elective 

4 

4 

15  7V2 


16        16 


•Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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FraST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Curriculum 

in  English  and  English- Journalism 

Term  2                                                      Term  3 

No.       Course 

Cl. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

Cl. 

Cr. 

No.        Course 

Cl. 

Cr. 

30-01   English 
23-01  West.  Civ. 

3 
4 

3 
4 

30-02   English 
23-02  West.  Civ. 

3 
4 

3 
4 

30-03  English 
23-03  West.  Civ. 

3 
4 

3 
4 

22-41   Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  I 

3 

3 

22-42   Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  II 

3 

3 

22-43   Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

17-01   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 
Mod.  Lang. 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 

17-02  Surv.  Phys.  Sci 
Mod.  Lang. 
Elective 

.  3 
3 

3 

3 

17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sc 
Mod.  Lang. 
Elective 

.  3 
3 

3 
3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


16        16 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4<> 

Term  5 

Term  6 

17-04   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

4 

2 

20-06  Ec.  Prin.  & 

20-07  Ec.  Prin.  & 

23-04  West.   Civ. 

4 

2 

Prob. 

4 

4 

Prob. 

4 

4 

Mod.  Lang. 

23-17  U.S.  to  1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877 

4 

4 

Elective 

3 

1% 

30-33  Eng.  Lit. 

4 

4 

30-34  Eng.  Lit. 

4 

4 

30-04  Intro,  to  Lit. 

5 

2% 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

16 


16        16 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term7« 

Term  8 

Term  9 

Elective 

5 

2% 

30-21   Inter.  Writ. 

4 

4 

30-22  Inter.   Writ. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

36-01   Prin.   Anthr. 

4 

4 

36-02  Prin.  Soc. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

or 

or 

30-51   Intro.  Jour. 

4 

4 

30-52  Intro.  Jour. 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15 


7% 


16        16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10« 

Term  11 

Term  12 

Elective 

5 

2% 

30-29  Found.  Eng. 

30-30  Found.  Eng. 

Elective 

5 

2% 

Lang. 

4 

4 

Lang. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

or 

or 

30-53  Tech.  of  Jour. 

4 

4 

30-54  Tech.  of  Jour. 

4 

4 

30-35  Am.  Lit. 

4 

4 

30-36  Am.  Lit. 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15 


7% 


16        16 


16        16 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13<> 

Term  14 

Term  15 

Elective 

5 

2% 

30-61   Shakespeare 

4 

4 

30-62 

Shakespeare 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2'^ 

Eng.  Elective 

4 

4 

Eng.  Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

50-20  Place.  Tech. 

2 

1 

15         7V2 

•Simimer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


18        17 


16        16 
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Curriculum  in  History 


FmST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

30-01  English 

3 

3 

30-02  English 

3 

3 

23-01   West.   Civ. 

4 

4 

23-02  West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

22-41   Intro,  to 

22-42  Intro,  to 

Pol.   Sci.   I 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  11 

3 

3 

17-01   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

3 

3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.   3 

3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


Term  3 
No.       Course  CI.       Cr. 

30-03  EngUsh  3  3 

23-03  West.   Civ.  4  4 

22-43  Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill     3  3 

17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.  3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-12  Phys.  Ed, 

or 
61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 

SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4* 
17-04  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.     4  2 

23-04  West.   Civ.  4  2 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  1% 

30-04  Intro,    to    Lit.        5  2% 


Term  5 
20-06  Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.  4  4 

23-17  U.S.  to  1877         4  4 

22-11   For.  Gov.  4  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4  4 


16       16 

Term  6 
20-07  Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.  4  4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877  4  4 

22-12  For.  Gov.  4  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4  4 


16  8 

THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7" 

Elective  5  2V'2 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2V2 


16        16 


16        16 


Term  8 

23-13  Eng.  Hist.  4 

23-11   Eur.  Hist.  4 

Elective  4 

Elective  4 


4 

23-14  Eng.  Hist. 

4 

4 

4 

23-12  Eur.  Hist. 

4 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15 


7% 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10<> 
Elective  5  2V2 

Elective  5  21/2 

Elective  5  2y2 


16  16 

Term  11 

23-09  Anc.  Greece          4  4 

or 

23-24   19th  Cent.  Russia  4  4 

Hist.  Elective       4  4 

Elective                  4  4 

Elective                  4  4 


16  16 

Term  12 

23-10  Anc.  Rome  4  4 

or 

23-07   Soviet  Russia  4  4 

Hist.  Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15 


71/2 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13* 
Elective  5  21/2 

Elective  5  2y2 

Elective  5  2y2 


16  16 

Term  14 

23-19  Lat.  Am.  Hist.  4  4 

Hist.  Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

50-20  Place.   Tech.  2  1 


16  16 

Term  15 

23-20  Lat.  Am.  Hist.     4  4 

Hist.  Elective       4  4 

Elective                  4  4 

Elective                  4  4 


15  7%  18 

•Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


17 


16       16 
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Curriculum  in  Mathematics 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.       Course 

a.        Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  English 

3 

3 

30-03  English 

3          3 

11-01   Gen.  Chem. 

3(3) 

4 

11-02  Gen.    Chem. 

3(3) 

4 

11-03  Gen.   Chem, 

3(3)   4 

14-61   Math.  Anal.  I 

5 

5 

14-62  Math.  Anal. 

II     5 

5 

14-63   Math.  Anal. 

III    5         5 

15-51   Physics 

3 

3 

15-52  Physics 

3 

3 

15-53  Physics 

3         3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang, 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3         3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(3)18 
SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4« 
11-04  Gen.  Chem.  3(3)   2 

14-64  Math.  Anal.  IV       5  IVi 

15-54  Physics  5  ^Vz 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  1% 


17(3)18 

Term  5 

30-33  Eng.   Lit.  4  4 

14-65  Math.  Anal.  V  4  4 

15-55  Physics  4(3)  5 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elet^ve  4  4 


17(3)18 

Term  6 

30-34  Eng.  Lit.                4  4 

14-66  Math.  Anal.  VI  4  4 

15-56  Physics                   3(3)  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective              4  4 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7"> 
14-11  Theo.  of  Equa. 

or 
14-13  Computer  Prog. 
Elective 
Elective 


16(3)    8% 


5  2y2 

4(2)   2y2 
5  2% 

5  2% 


16(3)17 


Term  8 
14-07  Diff.  Equa.  I        4 
14-31   Geometries  4 

or 


Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15(3)16 

Term  9 
14-08  Diff.   Equa.   II     4  4 

14-17  Inf.  Series  4  4 


or 

Elective  4 

Elective  4 

Elective  4 


15 


7% 


14(2)   7% 
FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10« 
14-14  Hist,  of  Math         5  ^Vi. 

or 
14-39  Topics  in 

Set  Theory  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 


16        16 


16        16 


Term  11 
14-15  Adv.  Gale.  4 

14-33  Vector  Anal.  4 

or 


Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


Term  12 
14-16  Adv.  Calc.  4 

14-35  Numer.  Anal.       4 
or 


Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15  7y2 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13"» 

Math.  Elec.               5  2% 

Elective                    5  2y2 

Elective                    5  2% 


16  16 

Term  14 

14-37  Abs.   Algebra  4  4 

14-28  Math.  Stat.  4  4 

or 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

50-20  Place.  Tech.  2  1 


16  16 

Term  15 

14-38  Abs.    Algebra  4  4 

14-29  Math.  Stat.  4  4 

or 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


•Summer  term— 5  weeks. 


7y2 

(    )    indicate  laboratory  hours. 


18        17 


16        16 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Curriculum  in  Medical  Technology 


FraST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.       Course 

a.       Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.       Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.       Cr. 

30-01   EngUsh 

3          3 

30-02  English 

3          3 

30-03  English 

3          3 

11-01   Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-02  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-03  Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

14-21   Basic  Math. 

3          3 

14-22  Basic  Math. 

3          3 

14-23  Basic  Math. 

3          3 

10-01   Gen.   Biol. 

2(3)   3 

10-02  Gen.  Biol. 

2(3)   3 

10-03  Gen.    Biol. 

2(3)  3 

Lang.   Elective 

3          3 

Lang.    Elective 

3          3 

Lang.  Elective    3          3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


14(6)16 


14(6)16 


14(6)16 


SECOND  YEAR 


Term  4" 

Term  5 

Term  6 

10-04  Gen.   Biol. 

3(3) 

2 

10-20 

Gen.   Bact. 

3(3)   4 

10-21   Gen.  Bact. 

3(3)   4 

10-30  Intro.  Med.  Tech.  6 

3 

10-31 

Hematology 

3(3)   4 

10-32  Human  Anat. 

4          4 

11-04  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3) 

2 

11-26 

Org.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-27  Org.  Chem. 

3(3)  4 

Lang.  Elective 

3 

1% 

Lang.    Elective     4          4 

Lang.  Elective 

4         4 

15(6) 

8% 

13(9)16 

14(6)16 

THIRD  YEAR 

Term7« 

Term  8 

Term  9 

10-33  Immunology 

2(3) 

2% 

10-40  Physiology 

3(3)   4 

10-41   Physiology 

3(3)  4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

15-11 

Gen.  Physics 

4          4 

15-12  Gen.  Physics 

3(3)  5 

Elective 

5 

2% 

11-28 

Org.  Chem. 

4(3)   5 

11-45  Biol.  Chem. 

4         4 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4         4 

12(3) 

7% 

15(6)17 

14(6)17 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10  • 

Term  11 

Term  12 

Elective 

5 

2% 

10-59 

An.  Histol. 

3(3)      4 

10-60  An.  Histol. 

3(3)     4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

10-69 

Hist.  Tech. 

1(6)      3 

10-70  Hist.  Tech. 

1(6)     3 

Elective 

5 

2% 

11-17 

Quant.  Anal. 

3(3)     4 

11-18  Quant.  Anal. 

2(3)     3 

15-13 

Gen.  Physics 
Elective 

3(3)     5 
4          4 

11-77  lustrum.  Anal. 

3(3)     4 

15 

7% 

14(15)20 

9(15)14 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13<> 

Term  14 

Term  15 

Elective 

5 

2% 

10-61 

Embryology 

3(3)   4 

10-62  Embryology 

3(3)  4 

Elective 

5 

2V2 

25-09 

Statistics 

4          4 

25-10  Statistics 

4         4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

10-78 

Seminar 

1          1 

10-79   Seminar 

1         1 

Elective 

4          4 

11-41   Chem.  Lit. 

3         3 

50-20 

Place.  Tech. 

2          1 

Elective 

4         4 

7% 


14(3)14 


15(3)16 


•Summer  term— 5  weeks. 


(    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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Curriculum  in  Modem  Languages 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

So.       Course 

a. 

Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No. 

Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  English 

3 

3 

30-03 

English 

3 

3 

23-01  West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

23-02  West.    Civ. 

4 

4 

23-03 

West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

22-41   Intro,  to 

22-42  Intro,  to 

22-43 

Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  I 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  II 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

17-01   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

3 

3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.  3 

3 

17-03 

Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

3 

3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12 

Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


16        16 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term4» 

Term  5 

Term  6 

17-04  Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

4 

2 

20-06  Ec.  Prin.  & 

20-07   Ec.  Prin.  & 

23-04  West.   Civ. 

4 

2 

Prob. 

4 

4 

Prob.                  4 

4 

Mod.  Lang. 

23-17  U.S.  to  1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877    4 

4 

Elective 

3 

1% 

30-33  Eng.   Lit. 

4 

4 

30-34  Eng.   Lit.               4 

4 

30-04  Intro,  to  Lit. 

5 

2% 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective            4 

4 

16        16 


16        16 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7" 

Term  8 

Term  9 

Elective 

5 

2% 

31-21   Fr.  Lit. 

4 

4 

31-22  Fr.  Ut. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

32-21   Ger.    Lit. 

4 

4 

32-22  Ger.  Lit. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

or 

or 

33-21   Span.  Lit. 

4 

4 

33-22  Span.    Lit. 

4 

4 

31-17  Fr.  Conv. 

2 

2 

31-18  Fr.  Conv. 

2 

2 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15 


7% 


18       18 


18       18 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10« 

Term  11 

Term  12 

Elective 

5 

2% 

31-23 

Fr.  Class. 

4 

4 

31-24 

Fr.  Class. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

32-23 

Ger.  Lit. 

4 

4 

32-24 

Ger.  Lit. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

or 

or 

33-23 

Span.  Lit. 

4 

4 

33-24 

Span.  Lit. 

4 

4 

32-17 

Ger.  Conv. 
or 

2 

2 

32-18 

Ger.  Conv. 
or 

2 

2 

33-17 

Span.  Conv. 

2 

2 

33-18 

Span.  Conv. 

2 

2 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15 


7% 


18        18 


FliTH  YEAR 

Term  n" 

Term  14 

Term  15 

Elective 

5 

2% 

31-25  Fr.   Rom. 

4 

4 

31-26  Fr.  Rom. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

32-25  Ger.  Lit. 

4 

4 

32-26  Ger.  Lit. 

4 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

or 

or 

33-25  Span.  Lit. 

4 

4 

33-26  Span.  yt. 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

50-20  Place.  Tech. 

2 

1 

•Summer  term— 5  weeks. 


15  7% 

(   )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


18        17 


16        16 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 
No.       Course  CI.       Cr. 

30-01   English  3  3 

11-01   Gen.  Chem.  3(3)   4 

14-61   Math.   Anal.   15  5 

15-51   Physics  3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 


61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(3)18 


Curriculum  in  Physics 


Term  2 
No.        Course  CI.        Cr. 

30-02  English  3  3 

11-02  Gen.   Chem.  3(3)   4 

14-62  Math.  Anal.  II     5  5 

15-52  Physics  3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

or 
61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 

17(3)18 


Term  3 

No.       Course  CI.  Cr. 

30-03  EngUsh  3  3 

11-03  Gen.  Chem.  3(3)   4 

14-63  Math.  Anal.  Ill    5  5 

15-53  Physics  3  3 
Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 
16-12  Phys.  Ed. 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(3)18 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4" 
11-04  Gen.  Chem.  3(3)   2 

14-64  Math.  Anal.  IV     5  2y2 

15-54  Physics  5  2% 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  1% 


Term  5 

30-33  Eng.  Lit.  4          4 

14-65  Math.  Anal.  V  4          4 

15-55  Physics  4(3)   5 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4          4 


Term  6 

30-34  Eng.   Lit.  4  4 

14-66  Math.  Anal.  VI  4  4 

15-56  Physics  3(3)  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4  4 


16(3)   8% 


16(3)17 


15(3)16 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7« 
Elective  5         2V'2 

Elective  5  2y2 

Elective  5  2V2 


Term  8 

15-64  Electronics  3(3)  4 

15-17   Mechanics  4  4 

14-07  Di£F.  Equa.  I  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


Term  9 

15-16  Elect.  &  Mag.  3  3 

15-18   Mechanics  4  4 

15-66  Adv.  Elec.  Lab.  1(3)  2 

14-08  Diff.  Equa.  II  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15 


7V2 


15(3)16 


16(3)17 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10" 

Elective  5  2y2 

Elective  5  2y2 

Elective  5  2y2 


Term  11 

15-26  Mod.  Physics  4  4 

15-62  Vib.  &  Sound  3(3)   4 

14-15  Adv.  Calc.  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


Term  12 

15-27 

Mod.   Physics 

4 

4 

15-61 

Optics 

3(3) 

4 

14-16 

Adv.  Calc. 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15 


7% 


15(3)16 


15(3)16 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13« 
Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2y2 

Elective  5  2y2 


Term  14 

15-29  Thermo.  4  4 

15-33  Quant.   Theo.  4  4 

15-71   Exper.  Phys.  1(3)  2 

Elective  4  4 

50-20  Place.  Tech.  2  1 


Term  15 

15-34  Quant.  Theo. 

4 

4 

15-72  Exper.    Phys. 

1(3) 

2 

15-76  Meth.  Theo. 

Phys. 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15 


7y2 


15(3)15 


13(3)14 


•Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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Curriculum  in  Political  Science 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.        Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No. 

Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No. 

Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02 

English 

3 

3 

30-03 

English 

3 

3 

23-01   West.   Civ. 

4 

4 

23-02 

West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

23-03 

West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

22-41   Intro,  to 

22-42 

Intro,  to 

22-43 

Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  I 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  11 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

17-01   Sun.'.  Phys.  Sci. 

3 

3 

17-02 

Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

3 

3 

17-03 

Surv.  Phys.  Sc 

.  3 

3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11 

Phys.  Ed. 

16-12 

Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4<> 

Term  5 

Term  6 

17-04   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

4 

2 

20-06 

Ec.  Prin.  «e 

20-07   Ec.  Prin.  Sc 

23-04  West.   Civ. 

4 

2 

Prob. 

4 

4 

Prob.                   4 

4 

Mod.  Lang. 

23-17 

U.S.  to   1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877  4 

4 

Elective 

3 

1% 

22-11 

For.  Gov. 

4 

4 

22-12  For.   Gov.               4 

4 

30-04   Intro,  to   Lit. 

5 

2V2 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective             4 

4 

16 

THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7" 
Elective  5 

Elective  5 

Elective  5 


16        16 


Term  8 

Term  9 

2% 

22-10  Am.  Pol.  Part. 

4 

4 

22-23  Am.  For.  Pol. 

4 

4 

2y2 

23-11   Eur.  Hist. 

4 

4 

23-12  Eur.  Hist. 

4 

4 

2'/2 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15  7y2 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10" 

Elective  5  2V2 

Elective  5  21/2 

Elective  5  2'/2 


16        16 


Term  11 

22-20  Pub.  Adm.  4  4 

Pol.  Sci.  Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


16        16 


Term  12 

22-17  Int.  Pol.                 4  4 

Pol.  Sci.  Elective  4  4 

Elective                4  4 

Elective               4  4 


15 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13« 
Elective  5 

Elective  5 

Elective  5 


7V2 


Term  14 

Term  15 

2y.. 

22-13   Pol.  Theory            4 

4 

22 

■14 

Pol.  Theory           4 

4 

2V2 

Pol.  Sci.  Elective  4 

4 

Pol.  Sci.  Elective  4 

4 

2V2 

Elective                   4 

4 

Elective                   4 

4 

Elective                   4 

4 

Elective                  4 

4 

50-20  Place.  Tech.           2 

1 

7% 


18 


'Summer  term— 5  weeks. 


(    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Curriculum  in  Psychology 

FIRST  YEAR 

Tenn  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.       Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.       Cr 

30-01  English 

3 

3 

30-02  English 

3          3 

30-03  English 

3         J 

23-01   West.   Civ. 

4 

4 

23-02  West.  Civ. 

4          4 

23-03  West.  Civ. 

4          A 

14-21  Basic   Math. 

3 

3 

14-22  Basic  Math. 

3          3 

14-23  Basic  Math. 

3         C 

10-01  Gen.  Biol. 

2(3 

3 

10-02  Gen.     Biol. 

2(3)   3 

10-03  Gen.    Biol. 

2(3)   I 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

3          3 

Elective 

3         c 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

or 

or 

or 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 

61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 

61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 

15(3)16 

15(3)16 

15(3)16 

SECOND  YEAR 

Term4« 

Term  5 

Term  6 

10-04  Gen.    Biol. 

3(3) 

2 

20-06  Ec.  Prin.  & 

20-07  Ec.  Prin.  & 

23-04  West.   Civ. 

4 

2 

Prob. 

4          4 

Prob. 

4         A 

Mod.  Lang. 

25-OlaIntro.  Psych. 

3(3)   4 

25-02aGen.  Psych. 

3(3)   4 

Elective 

3 

1% 

36-01   Prin.  Anthr. 

4          4 

36-02  Prin.  Soc. 

4         4 

30-04  Intro,  to  Lit. 

5 

2% 

Mod.  Lang. 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4         4 

15(3) 

8 

15(3)16 

15(3)16 

THIRD  YEAR 

Term7<» 

Term  8 

Term  9 

Elective 

5 

2% 

25-09  Statistics 

4          4 

25-10  Statistics 

4         4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

25-12  Exp.   Psych. 

3(3)   4 

25-13  Exp.  Psych. 

3(3)  4 

Elective 

5 

2Vi 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4         4 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4         4 

15 

7% 

15(3)16 

15(3)16 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10<» 

Term  11 

Term  12 

Elective 

5 

2% 

25-17  Measurements 

4          4 

25-14  Exp.   Psych. 

3(3)  4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

25-34  Child    Psych. 

4          4 

25-37  Child  Psych. 

4          4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4         4 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4         4 

15 

7% 

16        16 

15(3)16 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  130 

Term  14 

Term  15 

Elective 

5 

2% 

25-31  Ab.  Psych. 

4          4 

25-32  Ab.  Psych. 

4         4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

25-41   Adv.   Psych. 

4          4 

25-42  Adv.  Psych. 

4         4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4         4 

Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4         4 

50-20  Place.  Tech. 

2          1 

15 
s.          ( 

7% 

)   indicate  laboratory  hours. 

18        17 

16       16 

•Summer  term— 5  week 
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■raST  YEAR 

Term  1 
^o.        Course  CI.       Cr. 

10-01  English  3  3 

;3-01   West.   Civ.  4  4 

12-41   Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  I  3  3 

7-01   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.       3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

6-10  Phys.  Ed. 

or 
1-01   ROTO  (Basic) 


Curriculum  in  Sociology 


Term  2 
No.        Course  CI.        Cr. 

30-02  English  3  3 

23-02  West.  Civ.  4  4 

22-42  Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  II       3  3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

or 
61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


Term  3 
No.       Course  CI.       Cr. 

30-03  English  3  3 

23-03  West.  Civ.  4  4 

22-43  Intro,  to 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill       3  3 

17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3  3 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  3  3 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

or 
61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


16        16 


ECOND  YEAR 

Term  4' 

7-04  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.      4  2 

3-04  West.  Civ.  4  2 

,  Mod.  Lang. 

I  Elective  3  1% 

0-04   Intro,  to  Lit.  5  2% 


Term  5 
20-06  Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.  4  4 

25-OlaIntro.  Psych.         3(3)   4 
36-01   Prin.   Anthr.  4  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4  4 


Term  6 
20-07  Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.  4  4 

25-02aGen.   Psych.  3(3)   4 

36-02  Prin.  Soc.  4  4 

Mod.  Lang. 

Elective  4  4 


16  8 

1  THRD  YEAR 

Term  7« 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  aVz 

Elective  5  2% 


15(3)16 

Term  8 

36-03  Comp.  Culture  I  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15(3)16 


Term  9 
36-04  Comp.  Culture 

II  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15 


7% 


OURTH  YEAR 

Term  10" 
Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  21/2 

Elective  5         2% 


Term  11 

36-05  Amer.   Soc.   14  4 

36-07   Ind.  &  Soc.  I        4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


16  16 

Term  12 

36-06  Amer.  Soc.  II       4  4 

36-08  Ind.  &  Soc.  II     4  4 

Elective                   4  4 

Elective                  4  4 


15 


7V2 


IFTH  YEAR 

Term  13<» 
Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 


16        16 


Term  14 

36-09  Soc.  Res.  Meth.  4  4 

36-11   Soc.  Theory  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

50-20  Place.  Tech.  2  1 


16        16 


Term  15 

36-10  Soc.  Res.  Meth.  4  4 

36-12   Soc.   Theory  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


15  7% 

Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


18        17 


16        16 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


General  Objectives 

The  widespread  anxiety,  insecurity,  and  confusion  present  in  the  world  sug 
gest  a  need  for  teachers  who  can  guide  students  ( 1 )  in  making  sense  in  appar 
ent  chaos,  (2)  in  defining  and  attacking  urgent  problems  appropriate  to  thei 
level  of  development,  and  (3)  in  mastering  a  variety  of  skills  and  insights  fo 
purposes  of  effective  adjustment  with  their  total  environment.  Teachers  toda} 
must  know  more  about  more  things  than  ever  before.  In  addition,  they  mus 
be  able  to  utilize  such  knowledge  so  that  understanding  grows  into  the  nervou 
systems  of  students.  Appropriate  value  judgments  will  then  become  an  inte 
grating  aspect  of  living. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  teachers  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  school 
must  be  excellent  examples  of  free  men  functioning  in  a  free  society,  must  b 
intelligent,  emotionally  controlled  and  flexible,  healthy,  and  creative.  Teacher 
should  like  people  without  being  emotionally  dependentupon  them.  They  mus 
be  convinced  of  the  power  of  education  and  a  teacher's  value  to  society. 

To  prepare  such  teachers.  Northeastern  University  will  require  ( 1 )  that  j 
considerable  portion  of  the  student's  time  be  devoted  to  a  broad  general  edu 
cation,  (2)  that  a  student  know  thoroughly  his  major  field  of  study,  and  (3 
that  he  have  a  series  of  vital  professional  experiences  before  being  declare( 
competent  to  teach.  Consistent  with  sound  learning,  best  judgment,  and  thi 
established  policy  of  the  University,  the  College  of  Education  will  attempt  tc 
correlate  in  these  professional  experiences  practice  and  theory. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  adapt  its  programs  to  meet  the  individua 
needs  of  the  students  whom  it  serves  and  thus  to  contribute  in  a  significant  wa\ 
to  the  increase  in  numbers  and  effectiveness  of  the  teachers  who  will  be  needec 
for  the  education  of  the  constantly  growing  school  population. 

All  information  available  suggests  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  need  foi 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  nation  for  many  years.  In  addition 
there  are  critical  shortages  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers  and  growing 
shortages  in  other  fields  as  well. 

This  catalog  deals  chiefly  with  the  undergraduate  curricula  of  the  College 
which  are  designed  for  young  men  and  women  coming  directly  from  higH 
school  or  returning  from  the  armed  services.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in 
the  graduate  program  may  obtain  the  circular  oudining  these  courses  from 
the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  qualify  by  graduatior 
from  an  accredited  secondary  school  or  the  equivalent.  The  secondary  school 
preparation  must  include  the  subjects  listed  on  page  30. 
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Graduation  Requirements 

Degrees 

The  College  of  Education  will  award  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
!^ducation  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the  program  of  preparation  for 
caching  at  elementary  or  secondary  school  levels. 


Quantitative  Requirements 

The  required  courses  in  each  of  the  undergraduate  curricula  in  the  College 
f  Education  are  indicated  on  the  following  pages.  Each  curriculum  requires 
ot  less  than  214  credit  hours  of  classwork,  including  20  weeks  of  student 
eaching.  At  least  36  credit  hours  will  be  required  in  Education,  including 
tudent  teaching. 

Elective  Courses 

Elective  courses,  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  will  be 
'elected  by  the  student  from  among  courses  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
iusiness  Administration. 

Qualitative  Requirements 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  will  be  expected  to  maintain  an  over-all 
iverage  of  C  while  doing  work  of  C+  or  better  in  the  field  of  specialization  and 
n  the  professional  sequence  in  order  to  be  recommended  for  placement.  Stu- 
lents  are  warned  that  any  failure  seriously  handicaps  their  records  and  must 
le  made  up  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Graduation  with  Honors 

Candidates  of  distinctly  superior  achievement  in  their  academic  work  will 
le  graduated  with  honor.  Upon  special  vote  of  the  faculty  a  limited  number 
if  this  group  may  be  graduated  with  high  honor  or  with  highest  honor.    Stu- 

ents  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  at  least  three  years  be- 
ore  they  may  become  eligible  for  honors  at  graduation. 

Co-operative  Plan 

Upon  successfully  completing  thirty-five  weeks  of  academic  work,  students 
1  the  College  of  Education  are  urged  to  elect  the  Co-operative  Plan.  In  this 
rogram  periods  of  classroom  work  alternate  with  a  variety  of  work  exper- 
nces  in  industry,  social  service  agencies,  community  organizations,  etc.  This 
rogram,  which  has  proved  to  beofinestimablevalue  in  offering  students  both 
le  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  a  broad  education,  is  consistent  with 
le  philosophy  of  the  College  of  Education. 
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Intern  Program 

Opportunities  are  increasing  steadily  for  selected  students  to  participate  a 
employees  of  co-operating  school  departments.  Assisting  in  administrative  a 
well  as  instructional  functions,  the  student  enjoys  unique  opportunity  to  ac 
quire  broad  viewpoints  and  rich  experience  which  will  gready  enhance  hi 
confidence  and  effectiveness  as  a  teacher. 

Full- Time  Students 

Students  desiring  to  attend  the  College  of  Education  on  the  traditional  foui 
year  plan  will  be  required  to  attend  40  weeks  in  both  their  junior  and  senio 
years.  The  third  year  will  be  composed  of  four  terms  of  academic  work,  th 
fourth  year  of  two  terms  of  academic  work  and  two  terms  of  student  teaching 

Programs  of  Instruction 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  may  choose  a  field  of  specialization  ii 
accordance  with  their  particular  interests  and  aptitudes.  Specimen  program 
are  shown  on  the  pages  which  follow.  While  all  but  one  are  presented  as  cc 
operative  programs,  it  is  possible  for  full-time  students  to  complete  approx 
mately  the  same  programs  in  four  years.  These  curricula  are  organized  so  tha 
each  student  may  acquire  a  comprehensive  background  in  preparation  fo 
elementary  education,  industrial  arts  education,  physical  education  (opei 
to  men  students  only),  and  the  following  secondary  fields:  English,  socia 
studies,  science,  and  mathematics. 

Students  preparing  for  elementary  teaching  should  plan  either  to  secure  ai 
academic  major  in  social  studies  or  English  or  two  minors  from  the  follow 
ing:  art,  English,  social  studies,  psychology,  sociology,  modern  languages 
and  physical  education.  A  minor  in  modern  languages  would  require  at  leas 
two  years  of  high  school  preparation  in  one  language. 

Program  for  Industrial  Arts  Teaching 

In  collaboration  with  Wentworth  Institute,  Northeastern  University  is  pre 
pared  to  offer  a  unique  program  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  Industria 
Arts  education.  A  student  interested  in  this  program  will  attend  Wentwortl 
Institute  for  two  years  and  then,  upon  the  presentation  of  proper  credentials 
can  apply  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  at  Northeastern.  Ona 
admitted,  he  will  complete,  at  Northeastern,  his  preparation  in  General  Edu 
cation  and  Professional  Education,  either  as  a  full-time  or  co-operative  student 

National  Teacher  Examinations 

All  students  who  expect  to  make  teaching  their  career  will  be  expected  to  take 
the  general  and  special  National  Teacher  Examinations  in  their  senior  year. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  —  Concentration 
in  one  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  laboratories. 


COLLEGE    OF  LIBERAL   ARTS   —  A   medical 
technology  student  on  "co-op"  at  the  Lahey  Clinic. 


A    UNIVERSn 


COLLEGE    OF    BUSINESS    ADMIN] 
TION  —  A  class  in  Marketing. 


CAMPUS  SCENE  —  Coeds  cross- 
ing the  Quadrangle  between  classes. 
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£GE  OF  EDUCATION  —  Teacher         "ADVENTURES    IN    MATH"    —   North- 
nstructs  elementary  class.  eastern  professor  conducts  popular  TV  series. 


WE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  —  Marching  in  the  Fenway. 


FOOTBALL  —  Coaching  staff  with  Head  Coach  Joe  Zabilski  (third  from  1(1 
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Program  in  Elementary  Education 

FIRST  YEAR 

Terai  1 

Tenn  2 

Term  3 

No.        Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

a. 

Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  English 

3 

3 

30-03  English 

3 

3 

23-01   West.   Civ. 

4 

4 

23-02  West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

23-03  West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

22-41   Intro,  to 

22-42  Intro,  to 

22-43  Intro,  to 

Pol.   Sci.   I 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  II 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

17-01   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

3 

3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.  3 

3 

17-03   Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

.    3 

3 

21-60  See.  Sci.  I 

3 

3 

21-61   Soc.  Sci.  II 

3 

3 

21-62  Soc.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


16        16 


16        16 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4» 
30-04  Intro,  to  Lit 
23-04  West.  Civ. 
17-04   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 


Term  5 

5 

2% 

21-51   Human  Dev.  I       3 

3 

4 

2 

29-01    Public  Speaking  3 

3 

4 

2 

17-11   Intro.  Nat.  Hist.  4 

4 

21-47  Fund,  of  Read.  I  3 

3 

27-32  Creat.   Drwg.          (6) 

4 

Term  6 
21-52  Human  Dev.  II  3 
21-48  Fund,  of 

Read.  II  3 

17-12  Intro.  Nat.  Hist.  4 

Elective  4 

Elective  (Art  or 

Music)  4 


13 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7'> 
Elective 
Elective 


6M! 


13(6)17 


Term  8 

Term  9 

21-53  Learn.  & 

21-54  Learn.  & 

Teach.  I 

4 

4 

Teach.   11 

4 

4 

21-41   Fund.  Cone. 

21-42  Fund.  Cone. 

Arith. 

3 

3 

Arith. 

3 

3 

23-17  U.S.  to  1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877 

4 

4 

30-35  Am.  Lit.  to 

30-36  Am.  Lit.  after 

1860 

4 

4 

1860 

4 

4 

15       15 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10" 

Elective 

8 

4 

Elective 

8 

4 

Term  11 

Term  12 

20-06  Ec.  Prin.  & 

20-07   Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob. 

4 

4 

Prob. 

4 

4 

21-67  Elem.  Curr. 

21-68   Elem.  Curr. 

Lab.  I 

(3) 

3 

Lab.  II 

(3) 

3 

30-33  Surv.  Eng.  Lit. 

4 

4 

21-50   Spec.  Education 

3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

30-34   Surv.  Eng.  Lit. 

4 

4 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

16 


FIFTH  YEAR 


15(3)18 


15(3)18 


Term  14 

Term  15 

21-55   Backgrounds  of 

21-56  Backgrounds  of 

Am.   Ed.   I 

3 

3 

Am.  Ed.  II 

3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15        15 
Terms  14A  and  ISA  (2  terms  )"• 
21-40  Student  Teaching  and 

Related  Seminar  14  Credits 


15        15 


•Summer  term-5  weeks.  (    )    indicate  laboratory  hours. 

••21-40  Student  Teaching  (14  credits)  is  required  during  both  co-operative  work  periods  of  the  senior  year. 
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Program  in  Teaching  of  English 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course                CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  English                   3 

3 

30-03  English 

3 

3 

23-01  West.   Civ. 

4 

4 

23-02  West.  Civ.             4 

4 

23-03  West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

22-41    Intro,  to 

22-42  Intro,  to 

22-43  Intro,  to 

Pol.   Sci.   I 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  II       3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

17-01    Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

3 

3 

17-02   Surv.   Phys.   Sci.   3 

3 

17-03   Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

.    3 

3 

21-60  Soc.  Sci.  I 

3 

3 

21-61   Soc.  Sci.  II           3 

3 

21-62  Soc.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

16-10   Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


SECOND  YEAR 

Temi4» 

Term  5 

30-04   Intro,  to  Lit 

5 

2% 

21-51    Human  Dev.  I 

3 

3 

23-04   West.  Civ. 

4 

2 

29-01   Public  Speaking 

3 

3 

17-04   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

4 

2 

23-11    18th  Cent.  Eur. 

4 

4 

24-01    Intro,  to  Phil. 

4 

4 

30-33  Surv.  Eng.  Lit. 

4 

4 

16  16 

Term  6 

21-52  Human  Dev.  II    3  3 

23-12   19th  Cent.  Eur.  4  4 

24-02  Prob.  of  Phil.       4  4 

30-34   Surv.  Eng.  Lit.     4  4 

Elective                 4  4 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7<» 
Elective 
Elective 


6V4 


18        18 


19       19 


Term  8 

Term  9 

4 

21-53  Learn.  & 

21-54  Learn.  & 

4 

Teach.  I 

4 

4 

Teach.   II          4 

4 

23-17  U.S.  to   1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877  4 

4 

30-21   Inter.  Writing 

4 

4 

30-22  Inter.  Writing       4 

4 

30-35  Am.  Lit.  to 

30-36   Am.  Lit.  after 

1860 

4 

4 

1860                   4 

4 

16       16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  lO" 

Term  11 

Term  12 

Elective 

8 

4 

21-20  Meth.  &  Mat. 

21-21  Meth.  &  Mat. 

Elective 

8 

4 

English 

2 

2 

English 

2 

2 

30-61   Shakespeare 

4 

4 

21-50  Special  Educ. 

3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

30-62  Shakespeare 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

FIFTH  YEAR 


17        17 


Term  14 

Term  15 

21-55   Backgrounds  of 

21-56   Backgrounds  of 

Am.   Ed.   I 

3 

3 

Am.  Ed.  II 

3 

3 

30-51  Intro,  to 

30-52   Intro,  to 

Journalism 

4 

4 

Journalism 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15        15 
Terms  14A  and  15A  (2  terms )•• 
21-40   Student  Teaching  and 

Related  Seminar  14  Credits 


15        15 


"Summer  term-5  weeks.  (    )    indicate  laboratory  hours. 

"•21-40  Student  Teaching  (14  credits)  is  required  during  both  co-operative  work  periods  of  the  senior  year. 
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Program  in  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.        Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  English 

3 

3 

30-03  English 

3 

3 

23-01   West.   Civ. 

4 

4 

23-02  West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

23-03  West.  Civ. 

4 

4 

22-41   Intro,  to 

22-42   Intro,  to 

22-43   Intro,  to 

Pol.   Sci.   I 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  II 

3 

3 

Pol.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

17-01   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

3 

3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.  3 

3 

17-03   Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

.    3 

3 

21-60   Soc.  Sci.  I 

3 

3 

21-61   Soc.  Sci.  II 

3 

3 

21-62  Soc.  Sci.  Ill 

3 

3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4" 
30-04   Intro,  to  Lit 
23-04  West.  Civ. 
17-04   Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 


Term  5 

Term  6 

5 

2% 

21-51 

Human  Dev.  I       3 

3 

21-52  Human  Dev.  II 

3 

3 

4 

2 

29-01 

Public  Speaking  3 

3 

23-12   19th  Cent.  Eur. 

4 

4 

4 

2 

23-11 

18th  Cent.  Eur.    4 

4 

24-02  Prob.  of  Phil. 

4 

4 

24-01 

Intro,  to  Phil.       4 

4 

30-34   Surv.  Eng.  Lit. 

4 

4 

30-33 

Surv.  Eng.  Lit.     4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

6% 


18       18 


19       19 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7' 

Term  8 

Term  9 

Elective 

8 

4 

21-53   Learn.  & 

21-54  Leam.  & 

Elective 

8 

4 

Teach.  I 

4 

4 

Teach.   II          4 

4 

23-17  U.S.  to  1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877  4 

4 

30-35  Am.  Lit.  to 

30-36  Am.  Lit.  after 

1860 

4 

4 

1860                  4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective                  4 

4 

16       16 


16       16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10* 

Elective 

8 

4 

Elective 

8 

4 

Term  11 

20-06 

Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.                  4 

4 

21-25 

Meth.  &  Mat. 

Social  Studies  2 

2 

22-11 

For.  Gov.              4 

4 

23-13 

England  to  1688 
or 

23-19 

Latin  Am.  to 

1826                    4 

4 

Elective                  4 

4 

Term  12 
20-07  Ec.  Prin.  & 

Prob.  4 

21-26  Meth.  &  Mat. 

Social  Studies  2 
21-50  Special  Educ.  3 
22-12  For.  Gov.  4 

23-14  Engl,  since  1688 

or 
23-20  Latin  Am.  since 

1826  4 


FIFTH  YEAR 


18        18 


17        17 


Term  14 

Term  15 

22-13  Pol.   Theory 

4 

4 

22-14  Pol.  Theory 

4 

4 

21-55  Backgrounds  of 

21-56  Backgrounds  of 

Am.   Ed.   I 

3 

3 

Am.  Ed.  II 

3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15        15 
Terms  14A  and  ISA  (2  terms  )•• 
21-40  Student  Teaching  and 

Related  Seminar  14  Credits 


•Summer  term— 5  vi'eeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 

••21-40  Student  Teaching  (14  credits)  is  required  during  both  co-operative  work  periods  of  the  senior  year. 
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Program  in  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

a.       Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  EngUsh. 

3 

3 

30-03  English 

3          3 

11-01   Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-02  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3 

4 

11-03  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

14-61   Math.  Anal.  1 

5 

5 

14-62  Math.  Anal.  II 

5 

5 

14-63  Math.  Anal. 

III  5         5 

15-51   Physics 

3 

3 

15-52  Physics 

3 

3 

15-53  Physics 

3         3 

21-60  Soc.   Sci.   I 

3     3 

21-61   Soc.  Sci.  11 

3 

3 

21-62  Soc.  Sci.  Ill 

3         3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(3)18 


17(3)18 


17(3)18 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4» 

Term  5 

Term  6 

11-04  Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   2 

21-51   Human  Dev.  I     3 

3 

21-52  Human  Dev.  II  3 

3 

14-64  Math.  Anal.  IV 

5          2% 

29-01   Public  Speaking  3 

3 

14-66  Math.  Anal.  VI     4 

4 

15-54  Physics 

5          2% 

14-65  Math.  Anal.  V     4 

4 

15-56  Physics                   3(3) 

4 

15-55  Physics                   4(3) 

5 

Elective                  4 

4 

13(3)  7 


14(3)15 


14(3)15 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term7» 

Term  8 

Term  9 

Elective 

8 

4 

14-07  Diff.  Equa.  I 

4 

4 

14-08  Diff.  Equa.  II 

4 

4 

Elective 

8 

4 

21-53  Learn.  & 

21-54  Lcam.  & 

Teach.  I 

4 

4 

Teach.  II 

4 

4 

Math.  Elective 

4 

4 

Math.  Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10<» 

Term  11 

Term  12 

Elective 

8 

4 

21-23  Meth.  &  Mat. 

21-24  Meth.  &  Mat. 

Elective 

8 

4 

Mathematics 
30-35  Am.  Lit.  to 

2 

2 

Mathematics 
30-36  Am.  Lit.  after 

2 

2 

1860 

4 

4 

1860 

4 

4 

23-17  U.S.  to   1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877 

4 

4 

Math.  Elective 

4 

4 

21-50  Spec.  Education  3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

Math.  Elective 

4 

4 

16 


FIFTH  YEAR 


18  18 

Term  14 
21-55  Backgrounds  of 

Am.  Ed.  I  3  3 

Math.  Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  4  4 


17        17 


Term  15 
21-56  Backgrounds  of 
Am.  Ed.  II 
Math.  Elective 
Elective 
Elective 


15        15 
Terms  14A  and  15A  (2  terms )•• 
21-40  Student  Teaching  and 

Related  Seminar  14  Credits 


15        15 


•Summer  term-5  weeks.  (   )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 

••21-40  Student  Teaching  (14  credits)  is  required  during  both  co-operaUve  work  periods  of  the  senior  year. 
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Prog 

ram  in  Teaching 

of  Science 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.        Course 

CI. 

^T. 

No.       Course 

Cl.        Cr. 

No.       Course 

Cl.       Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  English 

3 

3 

30-03  English 

3          3 

11-01   Gen.   Chem. 

3(3) 

4 

11-02  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3) 

4 

11-03  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

14-61   Math.   Anal.    I 

5 

5 

14-62   Math.  Anal.  11 

5 

5 

14-63  Math.  Anal. 

III  5          5 

15-51   Physics 

3 

3 

15-52   Physics 

3 

3 

15-53  Physics 

3          3 

21-60  Soc.  Sci.  I 

3 

3 

21-61   Soc.  Sci.  11 

3 

3 

21-62  Soc.  Sci.  Ill 

3          3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(3)18 


17(3)18 


17(3)18 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term4» 

Term  5 

Term  6 

11-04  Gen.  Chem. 

3(3) 

2 

21-51 

Human  Dev.  I 

3 

3 

21-52 

Human  Dev.  II 

3          3 

14-64  Math.  Anal.  IV 

5 

2% 

29-01 

Public  Speaking 

3 

3 

14-66 

Math.  Anal.  VI 

4          4 

15-54  Physics 

5 

2% 

14-65 

Math.  Anal.  V 

4 

4 

15-56 

Physics 

3(3)   4 

15-55 

Physics 

4(3) 

5 

Elective 

4          4 

13(3) 

7 

14(3)15 

14(3)15 

THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7» 

Term  8 

Term  9 

Elective 

8 

4 

14-07 

Diff.  Equa.  1 

4 

4 

14-08 

Diff.  Equa.  U 

4          4 

Elective 

8 

4 

21-53 

Learn.  & 

21-54 

Learn.  & 

Teach.  I 

4 

4 

Teach.   II 

4          4 

Sci.  Elective 

4 

4 

Sci.  Elective 

4          4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4          4 

16       16 


16        16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  lO" 
Elective 
Elective 


Term  11 

Term  12 

21-22 

Meth.  &  Mat. 

21-46  Meth.  &  Mat. 

Science 

2 

2 

Science 

2 

2 

30-35 

Am.  Lit.  to 

30-36  Am.  Lit.  after 

1860 

4 

4 

1860 

4 

4 

23-17 

U.S.  to   1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since  1877 

4 

4 

Sci.  Elective 

4 

4 

21-50  Spec.  Education 

3 

3 

Elecrtive 

4 

4 

Sci.  Elective 

4 

4 

FIFTH  YEAH 


18        18 


17        17 


Term  14 

Term  15 

21-55  Backgrounds  of 

21-56 

Backgrounds  of 

Am.  Ed.  I 

3 

3 

Am.  Ed.  II 

3 

3 

Sci.    Elective 

4 

4 

Sci.    Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

15        15 
Terms  14A  and  15A  (2  terms)" 
21-40  Student  Teaching  and 

Related  Seminar  14  Credits 


15        15 


•Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 

••21-40  Student  Teaching  (14  credits)  is  required  during  both  co-operative  work  periods  of  the  senior  year. 
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Program 

in  Teaching  of  Physical  Education 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.        Course 

Cl. 

Cr. 

No.       Course                Cl. 

Cr. 

No.       Course                Cl. 

Cr. 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  English                   3 

3 

30-03  English                   3 

3 

16-15  Anat.  &  Phys. 

3 

3 

16-16  Anat.  &  Phys.       3 

3 

16-17  Anat.  &  Phys.       3 

3 

17-01   Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

3 

3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3 

3 

17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3 

3 

27-21  Found.  West. 

27-22  Found.  West. 

27-23  Found.  West. 

Culture 

4 

4 

Culture              4 

4 

Culture              4 

4 

21-60  Soc.  Sci.  X 

3 

3 

21-61   Soc.  Sci.  II             3 

3 

21-62  Soc.   Sc.  Ill          3 

3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4» 
30-04  Intro,  to  Lit. 
16-18  Indiv.    Sports 
27-24  Found.  West. 
Culture 


16        16 


5  2% 

3(5)   3 


2y2 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


Term  5 
21-51   Human  Dev. 
23-17  U.S.  to  1877 
16-25  FootbaU 
16-31    Kinesiology 
21-41  Fund.  Cone. 

Arith.  or 
14-44  Math.  Prin.  I 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


16        16 


Term  6 
21-52  Human  Dev.  II 
23-18  U.S.  since  1877 
16-26  Track  &  Field 
16-32  Phys.  of  Exer. 
21-42  Fund.  Cone. 

Arith.  or 
14-45  Math.  Prin.  II 


13(5)   8 


)  YEAR 

Term7» 

Elective 

8 

4 

Elective 

8 

4 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10» 

Elective 

8 

4 

Elective 

8 

4 

18  18 
or 

19  19 

Term  8 
21-53  Learn.  & 

Teach.  I             4  4 

29-01   PubUc  Speaking  3  3 

16-29  Baseball                 4  4 

16-33  Pers.  Hygiene       4  4 


15        15 


Term  11 
30-35  Am.  Lit.  to  1860  4 
16-35   Prev.  &  Care  of 

Injures  4 

21-29  Meth.  &  Mat. 

Phys.  Ed.  3 

Elective  4 


18  18 
or 

19  19 


Term  9 
21-54  Learn.  & 

Teach.   II  4 

16-27  Basketball  4 

16-28  Calls.  & 

Gymnast.  4 

16-34  Comm.  Hlth.  & 

Safety  4 


4 

4 
16       16 


Term  12 
30-36  Am.  Lit.  after 

1860  4  4 

16-36  Adv.  Gymnast.     4  4 

21-30  Meas.  &  Eval. 

Phys.  Ed.  3  3 

21-50  Spec.  Education  3  3 

Elective  4  4 


15        15 


18       18 


FIFTH  YEAR 


Term  14 

Term  IS 

21-55   Backgrounds  of 

21-56 

Backgrounds  of 

Am.  Ed.  I         3          3 

Am.  Ed.  II 

3          3 

16-19   Indiv.    Sports        0(2)    2 

16-20 

Indiv.    Sports 

0(2)   2 

16-23  Hist.  Phys.  Ed.     4          4 

16-24 

Org.  &  Admin. 

Elective                  4          4 

of  Phys.  Ed. 

4          4 

Elective                  4          4 

Elet^ve 

4          4 

Elective 

4          4 

15(2)17 

15(2)17 

Terms  14A  and  15A  (2  terms)"" 

21-40   Student  Teaching  and 

Related  Seminar           14  Credits 

"Summer  term-5  weeks.  (    )    indicate  laboratory  hours. 

"''21-40  Student  Teaching  (14  credits)  is  required  during  both  co-operative  work  periods  of  the  senior  year. 
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Program  in  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts 


FIRST  TWO  YEARS-at  Wentworth  InsHtute 

Depending  upon  which  program  a  student  follows  at  Wentworth,  he  may  transfer  to  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity College  of  Education  with  either  40  semester  hours  (64  credit  hours)  or  60  semester  hours  (96 
credit  hours ) . 

Plan  I.  The  program  below  indicates  the  way  a  person  may  pursue  his  program  at  Northeastern  by  trans- 
ferring 64  credit  hours.  He  may  attend  one  full-time  year  of  30  weeks  and  two  co-operative  years  of  25  weeks 
each.  In  all  he  will  need  80  weeks  of  academic  work  plus  20  weeks  of  student  teaching. 

Plans  II  and  III.  Transferring  with  96  credit  hours,  a  student  may  take  three  years  on  the  Co-operative 
Plan  without  summer  terms  (Plan  II),  or  two  years  on  the  full-time  plan  (Plan  III).  In  any  case,  he  will 
need  60  weeks  of  academic  work  and  20  weeks  of  student  teaching. 


THIRD  YEAR-At  Northeastern 

Term  8 

No.       Course                  CI.  Cr. 

21-51   Human  Dev.  13  3 

23-11   18th  Cent.  Eur.       4  4 

36-01   Prin.   Anthrop.        4  4 

29-01   Public  Speaing       3  3 

20-06  Ec.  Prin.  &  Prob.    4  4 


Term  8A 

Term  9 

Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.       Course 

a. 

Cr. 

Elective 

4 

4 

21-52   Human  Dev. 

II 

3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

23-12   19th  Cent.  E 

ur. 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

36-02  Prin.  See. 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

20-07  Ec.  Prin.  & 
Prob. 
Elective 

4 
4 

4 

4 

18       18 


16        16 


19       19 


FOXniTH  YEAR 

Term  10<> 

Elective 

8 

4 

Elective 

8 

4 

Term  11 

Term  12 

21-53  Learn.  & 

21-54  Learn.  & 

Teach.  I 

4 

4 

Teach.  11 

4 

4 

21-27  Meth.  &Mat. 

21-28  Meth.  &  Mat. 

Ind.  Arts 

2 

2 

Ind.  Arts 

2 

2 

23-17  U.S.  to  1877 

4 

4 

23-18  U.S.  since 

30-35  Am.  Lit.  to 

1877 

4 

4 

1860 

4 

4 

30-36  Am.  Lit.  after 

Elective 

4 

4 

1860 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

16 


18       18 


18       18 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13« 

Term  14 

Elective 

8 

4 

30-33  Surv.  Eng.  Lit. 

4 

4 

Elective 

8 

4 

21-55   Backgrounds  of 

Am.  Ed.  I 

3 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

4 

4 

Term  15 

30-34  Surv.  Eng.  Lit.  4  4 
21-56   Backgrounds  of 

Am.  Ed.  11  3  3 

21-50  Spec.  Education  3  3 

Elective  4  4 

Elective  3  3 


15        15 


17        17 


Terms  14A  and  15A  (2  terms)""* 
21-40   Student  Teaching  and 

Related  Seminar  14  Credits 


"Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 

••21-40  Student  Teaching  (14  credits)  is  required  during  both  co-operative  work  periods  of  the  senior  year. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Policy 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  programs  of  study  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  preparing  for  future  business, 
industrial,  and  civic  leadership  and  who  seek  to  acquire  professional  compe- 
tence in  fields  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  first  objective  imposes  the  obligation  upon  the  program  of  study  to 
illuminate  for  the  student  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  the  culture  to  which  he 
is  heir  and  trustee,  and  the  challenges  posed  for  himself  and  his  country. 

The  second  objective  imposes  the  obligation  to  impart  the  nature  of  die  pro- 
fessional obligation,  the  role  of  the  professional  in  society,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal skills  whose  proper  use  justify  the  tide  "professional." 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  the  programs  of  study  assimilate  principles 
of  modern  business  management  and  administration  and  integrate  these  with 
courses  in  the  liberal  arts -English  (literature,  writing  and  speaking),  history, 
and  philosophy,  and  the  social  sciences,  all  of  which  are  integral  and  essential 
components  of  each  curriculum.  In  addition,  fundamental  skills  and  tool  sub- 
jects are  dealt  with  in  their  relations  to  the  broader  context  of  the  business  firm, 
its  role,  its  responsibility,  and  its  problems. 

The  academic  content  of  the  different  curricula  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  is  divided  roughly  as  follows:  one  quarter  in  liberal  arts  other 
than  the  social  sciences,  one  quarter  in  the  social  sciences,  one  quarter  in  a 
special  branch  of  business,  and  one  quarter  in  related  business  subjects.  Since 
periods  of  probation  and  apprenticeship  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  positions 
at  the  administrative  level,  the  Northeastern  programs  based  on  the  Co-oper- 
ative Plan  of  Education  are  especially  significant. 

Aims 

In  keeping  with  the  current  trends  in  collegiate  education,  the  educational 
policy  of  the  College  has  the  following  aims: 

First:  To  develop  attitudes  and  ideals  that  are  ethically  sound  and  socially 
desirable. 

Second:  To  develop  the  habits  ofaccurate  thinking  that  are  essential  to  sound 
judgment. 

Third:  To  provide  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fundamental  economic  laws  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  cultural  and  social  foundations  of  western  civilization. 

Fourth:  To  build  breadth  of  perspective  and  provide  sufficient  specialization 
to  meet  basic  professional  requirements. 

Fifth:  To  offer  a  college  program  which  will  help  students  select  the  field  of 
bosiness  activity  best  suited  to  their  aptitudes.  The  Co-operative  Plan  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in  this  respect. 
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Methods  of  Instruction 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims,  the  College  makes' use  of  the  lecture 
and  recitation  systems  and  the  problem  and  case  methods  of  instruction. 

Introductory  and  basic  tool  courses  are,  for  the  most  part,  presented  on  a 
lecture-problem  basis.  A  large  proportion  of  the  classwork  of  the  upperclass 
years  consists  of  discussion,  analysis,  and  reports  on  specific  business  prob- 
lems and  cases. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  analyze  propositions,  to  challenge  unsupported 
assertions,  to  think  independendy,  and  to  support  their  thinking  with  logic 
and  facts.  Frequent  verbal  and  written  reports  are  required. 

Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  qualify  by  graduation 
Tom  an  approved  course  of  study  in  an  accredited  secondary  school,  includ- 
ng  prescribed  subjects  listed  on  page  31. 

I  Graduation  Requirements 

Students  may  quaUfy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  one  ofthe  following  areas  of  concentration:  accounting,  finance 
and  insurance,  industrial  relations,  management,  and  marketing. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete  all  of  the  pre- 
scribed work  of  the  curriculum  in  which  they  seek  to  qualify.  Students  who 
undertake  co-operative  work  assignments  must  also  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Co-operative  Education  before  they  become  ehgible  for  their 
degrees. 

Students  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  until  they  have  completed  at  least  one 
academic  year  at  Northeastern  immediately  preceding  their  graduation. 

I  Scholarship  Requirements 

'  The  degree  conferred  not  only  represents  the  formal  completion  ofthe  sub- 
jects in  the  selected  course  of  study  but  also  indicates  professional  competence 
in  the  designated  area  of  concentration.  An  over-all  average  grade  of  C  is  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

I  Graduation  with  Honor 

Candidates  who  have  achieved  distinctly  superior  attainment  in  their  aca- 
demic work  will  be  graduated  with  honor.  Upon  special  vote  ofthe  faculty  a 
imited  number  of  this  group  may  be  graduated  with  high  honor  or  with  high- 
est honor.  Students  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  at  least 
liree  years  before  they  may  become  eligible  for  honors  at  graduation. 
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Thesis  Option  I 

Theses  are  not  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration.  Students  who  show  special  aptitude  for  thesis  work, 
however,  may  be  permitted  to  substitute  an  appropriate  thesis  for  equivalent 
work  in  class.  Such  permission  must  be  obtained  by  the  candidate  from  tht 
Dean  of  the  College. 

The  Programs  of  Study 

First  Year 

The  thirty  weeks  of  the  freshman  year  are  primarily  devoted  to  a  survey  oi 
the  economic  and  social  institutions  thatunderlietheconductofbusiness.il* 
addition,  accounting  and  English  are  given  important  positions  in  the  pro 
gram  of  this  first  year  because  of  their  fundamental  significance  as  tools  o 
communication  for  the  businessman. 

Other  courses  are  provided  to  enrich  the  student's  background  in  such  field 
as  the  physical  sciences  and  the  cultural  foundations  of  our  civilization. 

In  addition  to  regularly  scheduled  orientation  meetings  with  the  Dean  o 
Freshmen,  throughout  the  freshman  year  each  student  has  the  friendly  counsf 
and  guidance  of  a  faculty  adviser  whose  aim  is  to  help  bridge  the  gap  betweei 
high  school  and  college. 

Upperclass  Years 

Under  the  Northeastern  five-year  Co-operative  Plan,  the  alternation  of  worl 
and  classroom  study  starts  with  the  second  year.  During  this  year  all  student 
continue  with  a  common  program,  a  major  portion  of  which  is  devoted  t 
courses  which  are  introductory  to  the  functional  areas  of  business  operatior 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  at  the  close  of  Term  6,  students  formally  elec 
their  areas  of  concentration  in  accordance  with  their  individual  interests  an 
aptitudes.  To  help  make  this  choice  a  student  may  obtain  professional  advic 
in  Northeastern' s  Testing  and  Counseling  Center. 

During  the  remaining  three  years,  specific  required  courses  are  taken  in  th 
area  of  concentration  elected  by  each  student  in  addition  to  a  common  coi 
of  course  work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  general  business. 
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Areas  of  Concentration 

Students  are  required  to  select  an  area  of  concentration  before  the  end  of 
heir  sophomore  year.  A  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  vocational  oppor- 
unities  in  the  various  fields  is  presented  below.  It  is  well  for  the  prospective 
student  to  observe  that  employment  after  graduation  and  success  in  the  busi- 
less  world  are  seldom  determined  solely  by  the  student's  chosen  area  of  con- 
:entration. 

.  Accounting -Accounting  is  the  second  largest  field  of  professional  em  ploy- 
nent.  Accountants  may  specialize  in  such  areas  as  auditing,  tax  work,  cost 
iccounting,  budgeting  and  control,  systems  and  procedures,  agents,  investi- 
gations, bank  examiners,  and  management  services. 

Leaders  of  institutions-business,  commerce  and  industry;  state,  local  and 
lational  governments;  bureaus  and  agencies;  schools,  churches,  hospitals 
ind  foundations-all  rely  on  data  accumulated  and  prepared  by  accountants 
k^hen  making  decisions  which  vitally  affect  the  destinies  of  their  institutions. 
•iew  techniques  such  as  electronic  data  processing  machines  are  being  used 
or  the  more  effective  collection  and  use  of  accounting  data. 

I.  Finance  and  Insurance- A  wide  variety  of  vocational  opportunities  are 
ivailable  in  financial  institutions  and  the  many  governmental  agencies  regu- 
ating  their  operations.  Any  list  of  these  organizations  must  include  banks,  in- 
urance  companies,  investment  houses,  credit  concerns,  financial  service  in- 
ititutions,  mortgage  companies,  national  and  local  real  estate  brokerage  firms, 
ind  appraisers. 

II.  Industrial  Relations -Opportunities  exist  in  the  field  of  labor-management 
elations  for  those  who  are  quahfied.  Both  unions  and  management  offer 
•ositions  in  personnel,  bargaining,  wage  administration,  and  public  relations, 
^he  Government,  too,  has  openings  for  men  and  women  who  are  trained  in 
lis  field. 

V.  Management  -  This  area  of  concentration  appeals  to  the  student  who  is 
aore  interested  in  preparation  for  general  business  administration  and  opera- 
ion  rather  than  any  of  the  more  specialized  areas  of  concentration.  Positions 
re  available  to  graduates  of  this  program  in  commercial,  manufacturing, 
nd  service  businesses.  Production  planning  and  control,  industrial  purchas- 
ig  and  sales,  cost  control,  methods  analysis,  time  study,  industrial  safety, 
ersonnel  management,  self-employment,  and  many  other  vocational  oppor- 
inities  are  available. 

.  Marketing  -  Successful  marketing  and  sales  growth  have  of  necessity  be- 
ome  key  functions  of  business,  pervading  all  aspects  of  business  manage- 
lent. 

Because  sales  success  is  so  vital  to  every  company,  opportunities  for  careers 
I  marketing  exist  in  every  type  of  business  and  industry  -  large  or  small;  in 
lanufacturing  as  well  as  retailing;  in  both  consumer  and  industrial  products; 
I  advertising,  sales,  or  research;  in  marketing  management,  merchandising, 
r  promotion. 
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Curriculum  in  Accounting 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term     2 

Term  3 

No.       Course 

CI.       Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.       Cr. 

No.       Course                CI.       C 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  EngUsh 

3 

3 

30-03  English                   3 

20-01   Ec.  Geog. 

3 

3 

20-02  Ec.  Geog. 

3 

3 

20-04  Intro,  to  Ec.         3 

17-01    Surv.   Phys.   Sci 

3 

3 

17-02  Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

.    3 

3 

17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3 

41-01   Prin.  of  Acct. 

2(2) 

3 

41-02  Prin.  of  Acct. 

2(2) 

3 

41-03  Prin.  of  Acct.        2(2) 

27-21   Found.  West. 

27-22  Found.  West. 

27-23  Found.  West. 

Culture 

4 

4 

Culture 

4 

4 

Culture              4 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11  Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 

15(2)16 
SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4» 
30-04  Intro,  to  Lit.  5 

17-04a  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.      5 
27-24  Found.  West. 

Culture  5 


61-02  ROTC  (Base) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


15(2)16 


Term  5 

2%  41-24  Managerial  Acct.  3  3 

2%  44-20  Intro,  to  Fin.         3  3 

45-21   Prin.  of. 

2%  Bus.  Mgt.  3  3 

43-23  Marketing  13  3 

25-01   Intro.  Psych.         4  4 


15(2)] 


Term  6 
41-27  Acct.  Statements  3 
44-22  Prin.  of  Risk  & 

Ins.  3 

45-22  Prin.  of  Bus. 

Mgt.  3 

43-24  Marketing  11         3 
25-02  Gen.  Psych.  4 


15 


7% 


16       16 


16       ] 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term7» 

Term  8 

Term  9 

20-13  Ec.    Prin. 

8 

4 

20t37 

Ec.    Prin. 

3 

3 

20-38 

Ec.   Prin. 

3 

36-05  Amer.  Society 

8 

4 

29-01 

Public  Speaking 

3 

3 

29-02  Public  Speaking 

3 

or 

44-31 

Bus.  Finance 

4 

4 

44-32 

Bus.   Finance 

4 

14-41   Fund,  of  Math. 

[    8 

4 

41-37 

Inter.  Acct. 

3 

3 

41-38 

Inter.  Acct. 

3 

41-31 

Cost.  Acct. 

3 

3 

41-32 

Cost.  Acct. 

3 

16 

8 

16 

16 

16 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10» 

Term  11 

Term  12 

24-40sEl.  of  Phil. 

5 

2% 

20-18 

Am.  Ec.  Hist. 

4 

4 

20-21 

Statistics 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

20-20 

Statistics 

4 

4 

46-42 

Leg.  Asp.  of 

Elective 

5 

2% 

46-41 

Leg.  Asp.  of 

Bus.   II 

3 

Bus.  I 

3 

3 

30-15 

Literature 

3 

41-45 

Adv.  Acct. 

3 

3 

41-55 

Adv.  Acct. 

3 

41-47 

Consol.    State 

3 

3 

41-56 

Role  of  Acct.  in 
Decision- 
Making 

3 

15 


7V4 


16       1 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13« 

24-41sProb.  of  Phil. 

5 

2% 

Elective 

5 

2% 

Elective 

5 

2% 

Term  14 

20-40  Bus.  &  Gov.  4 
46-57  Law  of  Corp. 

Fin.  &  Ins.  4 
46-53  Basic  Fed.  Taxes  3 

41-43  Auditing  3 

41-61   Sem.  in  Acct.  2 

50-10  Place.   Tech.  1 


Term  15 

4 

20-28 

Ec.   Systems          4 
or 

4 

20-65 

Res.   Meth.            4 

3 

46-54 

Basic  Fed.  Taxes  3 

3 

41-44 

Auditing                 3 

2 

41-62 

Sem.  in  Acct.        2 

1 

30-48 

Mod.  Drama         4 

15         IVi 
•Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (   )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


16       1 
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Curriculum  in  Finance  and  Insurance 

IRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

0.        Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

)-01  English 

3 

3 

30-02   English 

3 

3 

30-03  English 

3          3 

)-01   Ec.    Geog. 

3 

3 

20-02  Ec.  Geog. 

3 

3 

20-04   Intro,  to  Ec. 

3          3 

J-Ol   Surv.  Phys.   Sci. 

,     3 

3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

.     3 

3 

17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

.    3          3 

l-Ol   Prin.    of   Acct. 

2(2)   3 

41-02  Prin.  of  Acct. 

2(2) 

3 

41-03  Prin.  of  Acct. 

2(2)   3 

'-21  Found.  West. 

27-22  Found.  West. 

27-23  Found.  West. 

Culture 

4 

4 

Culture 

4 

4 

Culture 

4          4 

i-lO  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


15(2)16 
:COND  YEAR 

Term  4"» 
-04   Intro,   to   Lit.  5  2V2 

-04a  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.      5  2% 

-24  Found.  West. 

Culture  5         2% 


15(2)16 

Term  5 

41-24  Managerial  Acct.  3  3 

44-20   Intro,   to  Fin.        3  3 
45-21  Prin.  of 

Bus.  Mgt.          3  3 

43-23  Marketing   13  3 

25-01   Intro.  Psych.         4  4 


15(2)16 

Term  6 

41-27  Acct.   State  3  3 
44-22  Prin.  of  Risk  & 

Ins.  3  3 
45-22  Prin.  of 

Bus.  Mgt.  3  3 

43-24  Marketing  II  3  3 

25-02  Gen.  Psych.  4  4 


15  7% 

IIRD  YEAR 

Term  7» 
-13  Ec.   Prin.  8  4 

-05  Amer.  Society  8  4 

or 
-41   Fund,  of  Math.  18  4 


16  16 

Term  8 

20-37  Ec.  Prin.                3  3 

44-31   Bus.  Finance         4  4 

44-33  Life  Ins.                 3  3 

29-01   Public  Speaking  3  3 
44-35  Estate  Plan 

and  Tax.            3  3 


16     16 


Term  9 

20-38 

Ec.  Prin. 

3 

3 

44-32 

Bus.  Finance 

4 

4 

44-34 

Prop.  &  Cas. 

Ins. 

3 

3 

29-02 

Public   Speaking 

3 

3 

44-36 

Estate  Plan. 

and  Tax 

3 

3 

16  8 
•URTH  YEAR 

Term  10* 

-40s  El.   of  Phil.  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 


16     16 


Term  11 

20-20  Statistics 

4 

4 

20-18  Am.  Ec.  Hist. 

4 

4 

46-41   Leg.  Asp.  of 

Bus.  I 

3 

3 

44-41   Invest.  I 

3 

3 

20-24aMon.  &  Bkg. 

3 

3 

16  16 

Term  12 

20-21   Statistics  4  4 

20-51aPub.    Fin.  3  3 
46-42  Leg.  Asp.  of 

Bus.   II  3  3 

44-42  Invest.   II  3  3 

30-15  Literature  3  3 


15  7'A 
TH  YEAR 

Term  13» 

41sProb.  of  Phil.  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2Vz 


17  17 

Term  14 

20-40  Bus.  &  Gov.  4  4 
46-57   Law  of  Corp. 

Fin.  &  Ins.  4  4 

44-52  Sec.  Mkts.  3  3 
44-61    Seminar  in  Fin. 

and  Ins.  2  2 

23-06  Rec.  Eur.  Hist.  3  3 

50-10   Place.   Tech.  1  1 


16        16 


Term  15 

20-28 

Ec.  Systems 
or 

4 

4 

20-65 

Res.   Meth. 

4 

4 

44-62 

Seminar  in  Fin. 

and   Ins. 

4 

4 

20-25 

Bus.  Cycles 

4 

4 

30-48 

Mod.  Drama 

4 

4 

15  7'^ 

aer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


17        17 
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Curriculum  in  Industrial  Relations 

FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.        Course 

CI. 

Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.       Cr. 

No.       Course                CI.       C 

30-01   English 

3 

3 

30-02  English 

3 

3 

30-03  English                    3 

20-01   Ec.    Geog. 

3 

3 

20-02  Ec.  Geog. 

3 

3 

20-04   Intro,  to  Ec.          3 

17-01   Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

3 

3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci 

.    3 

3 

17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.     3 

41-01   Prin.  of  Acct. 

2(2)   3 

41-02  Prin.  of  Acct. 

2(2) 

3 

41-03  Prin.  of  Acct.        2(2) 

27-21   Found.  West. 

27-22  Found.  West. 

27-23  Found.  West. 

Culture 

4 

4 

Culture 

4 

4 

Culture              4 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


15(2)16 


15(2)16 


15(2) 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4' 

Term  5 

Term  6 

30-04   Intro,  to  Lit. 

5 

2% 

41-24 

Managerial  Acct 

3 

3 

41-27  Acct.  State. 

3 

17-04aSurv.  Phys.  Sci. 

5 

2% 

44-20 

Intro,  to  Fin. 

3 

3 

44-22  Prin.  of  Risk  & 

27-24  Found.  West. 

45-21 

Prin.  of 

Ins. 

3 

Culture 

5 

2V2 

Bus.    Mgt. 

3 

3 

45-22  Prin.  of 

43-23 

Marketing   I 

3 

3 

Bus.   Mgt. 

3 

25-01 

Intro.  Psych. 

4 

4 

43-24  Marketing  II 
25-02  Gen.   Psych. 

3 
4 

15 


7% 


16 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7» 

Term  8 

Term  9 

20-13  Ec.    Prin. 

8 

4 

20-37  Ec.  Prin. 

3 

3 

20-38  Ec.    Prin. 

3 

36-05  Amer.  Society 

8 

4 

44-31   Bus.  Finance 

4 

4 

44-32  Bus.  Finance 

4 

or 

29-01   Public  Speaking  3 

3 

29-02  Public  Speaking 

3 

14-41  Fimd.  of  Math. 

8 

4 

45-35  Prod.   Mgt. 

3 

3 

45-36  Pers.  Mgt. 

3 

25-35aInd.  Psych. 

3 

3 

25-36aInd.  Psych. 

3 

16 

8 

16 

16 

16 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10<> 

Term  11 

Term  12 

41-33  Cost  for  Mgt. 

5 

2y2 

20-20   Statistics 

4 

4 

20-21   Statistics 

4 

Elective 

5 

2V2 

20-18  Am.  Ec.  Hist. 

4 

4 

20-26  Labor   Ec. 

3 

Elective 

5 

2>^ 

46-41   Leg.  Asp.  of 

46-42  L^.  Asp.  of 

Bus.  I 

3 

3 

Bus.   II 

3 

45-37  Pers.  Mgt. 

3 

3 

23-06  Rec.  Eur.  Hist. 

3 

24-40  El.  of  Phil. 

3 

3 

24-41   Prob.  of  Phil. 

3 

7y2 


17        17 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13« 

Term  14 

Term  15 

41-42  Bud.   Proc. 

5 

2% 

20-40  Bus.  &  Gov. 

4 

4 

20-28  Ec.   Systems 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

46-55  Labor  Law 

3 

3 

or 

Elective 

5 

2% 

42-52   Mot.  &  Time 
45-61   Sem.  in 

1(2) 

2 

20-65  Res.   Meth. 
36-25   Urban    Soc. 

4 
4 

Management 

3 

3 

42-62Sem.  Coll.  Barg. 

4 

30-47  Mod.   Novel 

4 

4 

20-25  Bus.    Gyles 

4 

50-10  Place.  Tech. 

1 

1 

15  7% 

"Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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RST  YEAR 

Term  1 
).       Course  CI.        Cr. 

I  -01  English  3  3 

-01  Ec.  Geog.  3  3 

-01   Surv.   Phys.   Sci.     3  3 

-01   Prin.   of   Acct.        2(2)   3 
-21   Found.  West. 

Culture  4  4 

-10  Phys.  Ed. 

or 
-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


Curriculum  in  Management 

Term  2 
No.        Course  CI.        Cr. 

30-02  English  3  3 

20-02  Ec.  Geog.  3  3 

17-02   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.     3  3 

41-02  Prin.  of  Acct.       2(2)   3 
27-22  Found.  West. 

Culture  4  4 

16-11  Phys.  Ed. 

or 
61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


Term  3 
No.       Course  CI.       Cr. 

30-03  English  3  3 

20-04   Intro,  to  Ec.  3  3 

17-03   Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3  3 

41-03  Prin.  of  Acct.       2(2)   3 
27-23  Found.  West. 

Culture  4  4 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

or 
61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


15(2)16 

15(2)16 

COND  YEAR 

Term4<» 

Term  5 

04  Intro,   to   Lit. 

5 

2% 

41-24  Managerial  Acct 

.  3          3 

■04a  Surv.  Phys.  Sci. 

5 

2% 

44-20  Intro,  to  Fin. 

3          3 

24  Found.  West. 

45-21   Prin.  of 

Culture 

5 

2% 

Bus.   Mgt. 
43-23  Marketing  I 
25-01   Intro.    Psych. 

3          3 

3  3 

4  4 

15(2)16 

Term  6 

41-27  Acct.  Statements  3  3 
44-22  Prin.  of  Risk  & 

Ins.  3  3 
45-22  Prin.  of 

Bus.  Mgt.  3  3 

43-24  Marketing    II  3  3 

25-02  Gen.  Psych.  4  4 


15  7% 

USD  YEAR 

Term  7» 
13  Ec.  Prin.  8  4 

■05  Amer.    Society        8  4 

or 
41  Fund,  of  Math.  I    8  4 


16  16 

Term  8 

20-37  Ec.    Prin.  3  3 

44-31   Bus.  Finance  4  4 

29-01   Public  Speaking  3  3 

25-35aInd.   Psych.  3  3 

45-35  Prod.  Mgt.  3  3 


16  16 

Term  9 

20-38  Ec.  Prin.  3  3 

44-32  Bus.  Finance  4  4 

29-02  Public  Speaking  3  3 

25-36aInd.  Psych.  3  3 

45-36  Pers.  Mgt.  3  3 


16  8 
URTH  YEAR 

Term  10» 

<33  Cost  for  Mgt.         5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 


16        16 


16        16 


Term  11 
20-20  Statistics 
20-18  Am.  Ec.  Hist. 
46-41   Leg.  Asp.  of 

Bus.  I 
24-40  El.   of  Phil. 
45-37  Pers.  Mgt. 


Term  12 

4 

4 

20-21   Statistics 

4 

4 

4 

4 

23-06  Rec.  Eur.  ffist. 
46-42  Leg.  Asp.  of 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Bus.  II 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24-41   Prob.  of  Phil. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20-26  Labor  Ec. 

3 

3 

15  7% 
ITH  YEAR 

Term  13«' 

■  42  Budget  Proc.  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 

Elective  5  2% 


17  17 

Term  14 

20-40  Bus.  &  Gov.  4  4 

43-43  Mktg.   Res.  3  3 

45-52  Mgt.  of  Sales  2  2 

45-61   Sem.  in  Mgt.  3  3 

30-47  Mod.  Novel  4  4 

50-10  Place.  Tech.  1  1 


16  16 

Term  15 

20-28  Ec.  Systems  4  4 

or 

20-65  Res.  Meth.  4  4 

46-56  Law  of  Merch.  4  4 

30-48  Mod.  Drama  4  4 

45-62  Sem.  in  Mgt.  4  4 


15       7% 
mmer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


17        17 


16        16 
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Curriculum  in  Marketing 


FffiST  YEAR 

Term  1 
No.       Course 
30-01   EngUsh 
20-01   Ec.    Geog. 
17-01    Surv.   Phys.   Sci. 
41-01   Prin.  of  Acct. 
27-21   Found.  West. 

Culture 
16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

or 
61-01   ROTC     (Basic) 


Term  2 
CI.       Cr.  No.        Course  CI.       Cr. 

3  3  30-02  English  3  3 

3  3  20-02  Ec.    Geog.  3  3 

3  3  17-02  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3  3 
2(2)   3               41-02  Prin.  Of  Acct.      2(2)   3 

27-22  Found.  West. 

4  4  Culture  4  4 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

or 
61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


Term  3 
No.       Course  CI.       (I 

30-03  English  3 

20-04  Intro,  to  Ec.         3 
17-03  Surv.  Phys.  Sci.    3 
41-03  Prin.  of  Acct.        2(2) 
27-23  Found.  West. 

Culture  4 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

or 
61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


15(2)16 
SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4" 
30-04   Intro,   to   Lit.  5 

17-04aSurv.  Phys.  Sci.     5 
27-24  Found.  West. 

Culture  5 


15(2)16 


15(2) 


Term  5 

Term  6 

2% 

41-24  Managerial  Acct 

3 

3 

41-27  Acct.    State. 

3 

2% 

44-20  Intro,  to  Fin. 

3 

3 

44-22  Prin.  of  Risk  & 

45-21   Prin.  of 

Ins. 

3 

2% 

Bus.  Mgt. 

3 

3 

45-22  Prin.  of 

43-23  MarkeUng  I 

3 

3 

Bus.   Mgt. 

3 

25-01   Intro.  Psych. 

4 

4 

43-24  Marketing  II 
25-02  Gen.   Psych. 

3 

4 

7% 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term7« 

Term  8 

20-13  Ec.  Prin.                  8 

4 

30-37  Ec.  Prin.               3 

3 

36-05  Amer.  Society         8 

4 

29-01  Public  Speaking  3 

3 

or 

43-35  Marketing 

14-41  Fund,  of  Math.  I    8 

4 

Mgt.  I                3 

3 

43-37  Sales  Mgt.             3 

3 

44-31   Bus.    Finance 


16 

Term  9 

20-38  Ec.   Prin.  3 

29-02  Public  Speaking  3 
43-36  Marketing 

Mgt.  II  3 

43-40  Advtg.  Prod.  3 

44-32  Bus.   Finance  4 


16 


16        16 


16 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10« 

Term  11 

Term  12 

24-40sEl.  of  Phil. 

5 

2% 

20-20  Statistics 

4 

4 

20-21   Statistics 

4 

Elective 

5 

2% 

20-18  Am.  Ec.  Hist. 

4 

4 

43-44  For.  Mktg. 

3 

Elective 

5 

2% 

46-41   Leg.  Asp.  of 

46-42  Leg.  Asp.  of 

Bus.  I 

3 

3 

Bus.  II 

3 

43-42  Mktg.    PoUcy 

3 

3 

30-15  Literature 

3 

43-43  Mktg.  Res.  I 

3 

3 

43-45  Mktg.  Res.  11 

3 

15 


7% 


17        17 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13« 

24-41sProb.  of  Phil. 

5 

2% 

Elective 

5 

2% 

Elective 

5 

2% 

Term  14 

20-40  Bus.  &  Gov. 

43-50  Ind.  Mktg. 

43-52  Ret.  Merch. 

30-47  Mod.  Novel 

23-06  Rec.  Eur.  Hist. 

50-10  Place.  Tech. 


16 

Term  15 
20-28  Ec.  Systems  4 

or 
20-65  Res.   Meth.  4 

46-56  Law  of  Merch.     4 
43-60  Mktg.  Controls     4 
43-62  Seminar  in  Mktg. 
Theory  4 


15  7% 

'Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )    indicate  laboratory  hours. 


17        17 


16 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


Aims  and  Methods 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  Engineering  to  provide  educational  pro- 
grams which  will  effectively  prepare  students  to  become  professional  practi- 
tioners, to  enter  graduate  schools,  or  to  accept  employment  in  the  many  in- 
dustrial fields  in  which  an  engineering  background  is  helpful.  Principally 
concerned  with  undergraduate  instruction,  the  College  is  operated  upon  the 
Co-operative  Plan  and  offers  five-year  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  and  industrial  engineering. 

The  academic  program  begins  with  a  30-week  freshman  year  of  full-time 
study  during  which  the  student  continues  to  build  the  foundation  in  mathe- 
matics, the  physical  sciences,  and  means  of  expression  that  were  begun  in  high 
school.  Co-operative  work  in  the  same  general  field  of  engineering  for  which 
he  is  preparing  begins  with  the  second  year  and  continues  throughout  the  up- 
perclass  program.  Thus  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  insight 
into  problems  of  actual  engineering  practice  as  he  progresses  through  the 
course  of  study  at  the  College. 

In  keeping  with  recent  trends  in  engineering  education,  the  co-operative 
curricula  at  Northeastern  comprise  a  balanced  sequence  of  courses  in  which 
the  technological  disciplines  occupy  about  four  fifths  of  the  student's  program 
and  the  humanistic  or  general  studies  about  one  fifth.  These  two  aspects  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  are  integrated  throughout  the  entire  five  years  so 
that  growth  in  cultural  understanding  proceeds  hand  in  hand  with  develop- 
ment of  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  This  plan,  widely  utilized  in  engineering 
education,  is  quite  different  from  that  in  legal  or  medical  education,  in  which 
the  general  studies  precede  the  professional  training,  but  it  has  proved  to  be 
highly  effective  in  the  preparation  of  engineers  and  industrial  leaders. 

The  coursesofstudy  inthefirstyear  are  identical  for  all  engineering  students, 
and  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  change  his  curriculum  at  the  end  of  the  fresh- 
man year  without  loss  of  time.  Emphasis  throughout  all  curricula  is  laid  upon 
fundamental  concepts  and  skills  so  that  the  student  may  develop  an  adequate 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  his  professional  development.  In  the  under- 
graduate programs  relatively  little  time  can  be  devoted  to  courses  in  special- 
ized aspects  of  current  engineering  practice.  These  must  in  the  main  be  given  in 
graduate  schools,  where  specialization  is  appropriate  and  possible. 

Undergraduate  curricula  at  Northeastern  are  designed  to  develop  young 
men  and  women  with  well-balanced  personal  qualities,  a  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility, an  understanding  of  industrial  job  requirements,  and  a  technical 
competence  sufficient  to  begin  a  professional  career.  Instruction  both  in  the 
:lassroom  and  in  the  laboratory  is  designed  to  place  maximum  emphasis 
upon  individual  initiative  and  responsibility  and  to  develop  the  student's  pow- 
:rs  of  analysis. 

Because  an  engineering  education  teaches  the  student  to  search  out  the  truth, 
lO  think  clearly,  and  to  formulate  conclusions  based  upon  a  solid  foundation 
Df  facts,  engineers  are  being  called  upon  more  and  more  to  occupy  positions 
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of  responsibility  in  the  management  of  our  great  industrial  enterprises.  Even 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  banking,  public  health,  and  public  administration, 
this  so-called  engineering  approach  is  in  demand. 

Day  graduate  programs  are  available  in  the  Departments  of  Chemical, 
Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  of  Physics  leading  to  the 
master's  degree.  The  former  are  co-operative  programs  in  engineering  sim- 
ilar to  the  undergraduate  co-operative  programs.  In  Physics,  conventional 
two-year,  half-time  fellowships  are  available. 

Part-Time  Program  Offered 
During  Evening  Hours 

The  College  of  Engineering  also  offers  an  eight-year  curriculum  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Classes  are  held 
in  the  evening  and  Saturday  mornings.  Admission  requirements  and  course 
requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  degree  under  the  Co-operative  Plan.  For 
further  information  consult  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  qualify  by  graduation 
from  an  approved  course  ofstudy  in  an  accredited  secondary  school,  including 
the  prescribed  subjects  listed  on  page  31. 

Graduation  Requirements 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  five-year  curricula,  conducted  on  the  Co- 
operative Plan,  leading  to  the  following  degrees: 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

3.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

4.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

5.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering 

These  curricula  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  Since  the  first  year  is 
the  same  for  all  engineering  students,  final  choice  of  curriculum  need  not  be 
made  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete  all  of  the  pre- 
scribed work  of  the  curriculum  in  which  they  seek  to  qualify.  A  total  of  232 
credit  hours  (equivalent  to  145  semester  hours)  is  required  for  the  degree. 
Students  who  undertake  co-operative  work  assignments  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Co-operative  Education  beforethey  become  eligible 
for  their  degrees. 

No  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  until  he  has  completed  at  least  one  aca- 
demic year  at  Northeastern  immediately  preceding  his  graduation. 
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Scholarship  Requirements 

The  degree  conferred  not  only  represents  the  formal  completion  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  selected  course  of  study  but  also  indicates  professional  competence 
in  the  designated  field  of  specialization.  Those  who  are  clearly  unable  to 
meet  the  accepted  standard  of  attainment  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  University. 

Graduation  with  Honor 

Candidates  of  distinctly  superior  achievement  in  their  academic  work  will  be 
graduated  with  honor.  Upon  special  vote  of  the  faculty  a  limited  number  of 
tills  group  may  be  graduated  with  high  honor  or  with  highest  honor.  Stu- 
dents must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  at  least  three  years  be- 
fore thev  may  become  eligible  for  honors  at  graduation. 

Engineering  Curricula 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  five  engineering  curricula,  together  with  a 
short  statement  as  to  the  principal  vocational  opportunities  available  to  gradu- 
ates, is  given  below  to  assist  students  in  choosing  their  fields  of  specialization. 

I.  Civil  Engineering  has  to  do  with  the  planning  and  building  of  all  kinds  of 
structures  and  public  works.  None  of  the  structures  of  civil  engineers  lend 
themselves  to  quantity  production  in  afactory.  Notonly  are  civil  engineering 
works  designed  to  fit  a  single  location,  but  ordinarily  their  value  is  dependent 
upon  their  ability  to  resist  forces  tending  to  move  them. 

Civil  engineering  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself  and,  until  recent  times,  it  em- 
braced all  phases  of  engineering  except  those  of  a  military  character.  Today 
its  major  branches  include  topographical,  municipal,  railroad,  highway, 
structural,  hydraulic,  and  sanitary  engineering.  It  covers  land  surveying, 
soil  mechanics,  the  building  of  railroads,  harbors,  docks,  and  similar  struc- 
tures; the  construction  of  sewers,  water  works,  streets,  and  highways;  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  flood  control  projects,  bridges,  buildings,  walls, 
foundations,  and  of  all  fixed  structures. 

Since  the  first  step  in  every  civil  engineering  project  involves  accurate  meas- 
urement of  the  surface  features  of  the  land,  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  underlying  rock,  the  study  of  surveying  and  related  subjects" 
occupies  a  large  place  in  the  civil  engineering  curriculum.  And  since  the 
primary  consideration  in  designing  any  structure  is  to  make  certain  that  it 
will  withstand  safely  any  force  to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  the  mechanics  of 
static  bodies,  strength  of  materials,  and  theory  of  structures  are  studied  in  de- 
tail. The  curriculum  is  thus  intended  to  prepare  the  young  civil  engineer  to 
take  up  the  work  of  design  and  construction  of  structures,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  in  urban  areas,  and  intelligendy  to 
undertake  the  supervision  of  work  in  allied  fields  of  engineering  and  in  gen- 
eral contracting. 
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Upon  graduation,  the  young  engineer  may  expect  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship either  in  the  field,  surveying  and  plotting,  or  in  the  office,  over  the  draft- 
ing board.  As  experience  is  gained,  the  graduate  is  entrusted  with  greater 
responsibilities  in  actual  design  and  supervision  of  construction.  Those  who 
prefer  a  roving  existence  should  direct  their  ambitions  toward  private  fields, 
while  those  who  prefer  a  stable  home  and  community  life  will  seek  opportun- 
ities in  the  public  service  ofthe  Federal  Government  and  the  various  states  and 
municipalities. 

II.  Mechanical  Engineering  is  concerned  with  the  harnessing  of  power  re- 
sources by  means  of  machinery  to  perform  useful  work.  With  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  all  industry  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  century, 
the  field  has  so  broadened  as  to  include  all  lines  of  industry. 

In  contrast  to  the  civil  engineer,  who  deals  primarily  with  static  forces,  the 
mechanical  engineer  is  more  concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  motion  or 
kinetics.  And  because  moving  parts  require  constant  care  and  adjustment, 
the  mechanical  engineer  has  the  task  not  only  of  designing  and  installing 
complicated  machinery  but  also  of  operating  it  efficiendy  after  it  has  been  in- 
stalled. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  furnaces,  boilers,  and  engines,  the  design 
of  all  kinds  of  machinery  from  pocket  watches  to  steel  boring  mills,  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  railway  and  other  transportation  equipment  includ- 
ing automobiles  and  airplanes,  and  even  control  of  atmospheric  conditions  by 
means  of  heating  and  air  conditioning  equipment,  all  fall  within  the  field  of 
mechanical  engineering. 

Since  machinery  is  so  predominandy  the  concern  ofthe  mechanical  engineer, 
the  program  of  study  is  designed  to  give  the  student  considerable  training  in 
the  principles  underlying  the  design  and  operation  of  engines,  power  trans- 
mission devices,  machine  tools,  and  other  machinery.  This,  of  course,  im- 
plies a  thorough  study  of  the  physical  laws  concerning  motion  and  transfer 
of  energy.  Applied  mechanics  and  thermodynamics  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculum.  The  program  of  instruction  thus  gives  the  student  a 
broad  foundation  in  those  fundamental  subjects  essential  to  all  engineering 
practice  and,  in  the  senior  year,  provides  for  limited  specialization. 

For  those  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  industrial  manage- 
ment, attention  is  called  to  the  curriculum  in  industrial  engineering,  the  basic 
training  of  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  mechanical  engineering. 

The  graduate  mechanical  engineer  generally  finds  employment  in  an  indus- 
trial plant,  either  in  design  and  research  or  in  plant  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. And  if  his  abilities  lie  in  that  direction,  he  frequendy  is  entrusted  after 
a  time  with  greater  and  greater  responsibility  for  the  successful  management 
of  the  enterprise. 

III.  Electrical  Engineering  is  a  fast-moving  field,  obtaining  much  of  its  impetus 
from  the  contemporary  pioneering  developments  in  the  pure  sciences.  For  this 
reason,  the  program  of  study  in  electrical  engineering  includes  more  work  in 
physics  and  mathematics  than  do  the  other  programs  and  provides  a  soUd 
grounding  in  engineering  fundamentals  as  well. 
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The  field  of  electrical  engineering,  and  the  electrical  industry  which  it  serv- 
ices, are  usually  divided  into  two  main  areas- power  and  communications. 
These  areas  overlap  in  that  both  are  concerned  with  electronics  and  control. 
The  electrical  engineering  curriculum  therefore,  includes  courses  in  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy  for  light  and  pow- 
er purposes;  the  design  and  development  of  communications  equipment  such 
as  telephones,  radio,  television,  and  radar;  the  development  and  operation  of 
large-scale  data-processing  equipment  and  analog  and  digital  computers; 
servomechanisms,  etc.  To  provide  the  abstract  ground  necessary  for  these 
undertakings,  courses  covering  Laplace  transforms,  field  theory,  and  solid- 
state  physics  are  included. 

The  profession  of  electrical  engineering  affords  a  wide  diversification  of 
employment  opportunities.  If  one  is  research-minded,  opportunit)'  to  develop 
one's  talents  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  great  university  or  industrial  labora- 
tories; if  one  is  interested  in  industrial  applications  or  plant  problems,  op- 
portunit}'  can  be  found  in  the  manufacturing  or  operating  organizations;  and 
if  one  is  sales-minded,  he  may  find  a  career  as  a  sales  engineer. 

IV.  Chemical  Engineering  has  grown  out  of  the  discoveries  in  the  chemical 
laboratories  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  a  great  many  new  indus- 
tries whose  production  processes  involvechemicalaswellas  physical  changes. 
Petroleum  refining,  coal  carbonization,  plastics,  manufacture  of  nylon  and 
cellophane,  and  hundreds  of  other  industries  require  men  and  women  trained 
in  chemistry  as  well  as  in  engineering.  Moreover,  much  of  the  training  re- 
ceived by  the  chemical  engineer  is  now  being  applied  in  the  rapidly  developing 
field  of  nuclear  engineering.  Many  older  industries,  such  as  foods,  textiles, 
paints  and  varnishes,  and  leather,  are  also  employing  chemical  engineers. 

The  chemical  engineer  has  been  defined  as  a  "professional  man  experienced 
in  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  plants  in  which  materials  undergo 
chemical  and  physical  change."  It  is  the  task  of  the  chemical  engineer  to  reduce 
the  costs,  increase  production,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  products  in  the 
industry. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
physics  required  of  all  engineering  students,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  more  advanced  work  in  chemistry  as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
chemical  technology.  In  recognition  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  nuclear  energy,  a  course  in  modern  physics  arid  a  course 
in  the  introduction  to  nuclear  engineering  recently  have  been  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum. Instruction  in  the  elements  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
also  helps  to  give  the  student  a  sound  engineering  background.  Since  the 
field  of  chemical  engineering  is  so  varied,  thecurriculum  has  been  designed  to 
give  the  studentsabroad  training  in  which  fundamental  principles  are  stressed. 
It  is  believed  that  this  training  will  enable  the  students  readily  to  acclimate 
themselves  to  whatever  industry  they  may  choose  to  enter. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  many  chemical  processes  and  because  of 
the  difficult)'  of  translating  laboratory  results  into  full-scale  plant  operations, 
there  has  been  developed  in  many  chemical  plants  the  so-called  semi-works  or 
pilot  plant.     Here  new   processes  developed  by  the  chemists  in  the  research 
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laboratory  are  put  to  the  testof  actual  plant  conditions.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
young  chemical  engineers  often  find  themselves  upon  graduation.  If  they  are 
able  to  understand  the  chemist  on  the  one  side  and  the  plant  operator  on  the 
other,  and  if  they  are  technically  competent  as  well,  they  will  soon  find  op- 
portunities for  advancement  either  in  one  of  the  technical  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry, such  as  design,  development,  research,  and  production,  or  in  the  sales 
and  management  fields  in  which  a  knowledge  of  chemical  engineering  is 
essential. 

V.  Industrial  Engineering  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  engineering  and 
scientific  principles  to  the  varied  problems  in  the  field  of  production  manage- 
ment involving  the  intelligent  utilization  of  men,  materials,  machines,  and 
money. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  Frederick  W.  Taylor  undertook  to  apply  to  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  management  what  we  now  call  "the  scientific  method"  or 
"the  engineering  approach."  He  reasoned  that  it  was  management's  business 
to  know  what  constituted  a  proper  day's  work  and  that  the  way  to  get  the 
facts  was  through  research  and  experiment  on  a  scientific  basis.  He  defined 
"scientific  management"  not  as  any  device  or  scheme  or  gadget,  but  as  a  new 
oudook  -  a  new  viewpoint  based  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  fact.  The  methods 
employed  by  Taylor  and  by  those  who  came  after  him  have  undergone  some 
modification,  but  the  concept  of  scientific  management  which  he  formulated 
has  gained  wider  and  wider  recognition  from  both  employers  and  employees. 

This  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  scientific  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  management  early  created  a  demand  for  men  and  women 
trained  in  engineering  and  science,  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  business  as 
well,  to  assume  positions  ofadministrative  responsibility  in  industry.  To  meet 
this  demand,  courses  were  established  in  many  engineering  colleges  to  provide 
a  thorough  training  in  engineering  fundamentals,  together  with  a  specialized 
training  in  business  administration  which  would  prepare  the  students  for 
managerial  responsibilities  in  technical  industries.  These  curricula  are  vari- 
ously entitled  industrial  engineering,  administrative  engineering,  and  engineer- 
ing administration,  and  all  are  designed  to  lead  ultimately  to  positions  of  ad- 
ministrative or  executive  responsibility,  rather  than  to  positions  which  involve 
highly  specialized  technical  engineering  responsibility. 

The  curriculum  in  industrial  engineering,  then,  provides  a  course  of  study 
which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  mechanical  engineering  in  the  first 
three  years.  In  the  last  two  years,  however,  advanced  engineering  courses  are 
replaced  by  courses  in  business  management. 

Upon  graduation,  the  young  industrial  engineer  may  find  his  way  into  such 
factory  staff  departments  as  methods  engineering,  production  planning  and 
control,  wage  administration,  quality  control,  and  time  study.  If  he  prefers, 
he  may  select  work  in  cost  accounting  or  statistical  analysis;  then  again  he 
may  incline  towards  sales  engineering  activity  and  serve  in  the  field  as  a  sales 
and  service  representative. 

More  and  more  there  is  opportunity  for  the  experienced  industrial  engineer 
to  serve  industry  in  a  consulting  capacity.  Upon  becoming  especially  skilled 
in  his  profession,  he  is  called  in  by  industry  for  assistance  in  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  sound  management  princples,  and  in  the  reorganization 
of  enterprises  which  have  failed. 
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Curriculum  in  Civil  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.       Cr. 

11-01   Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-02  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-03  Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

12-51   Eng.  Graphics  I 

3(3)   3 

12-52  Eng.  Graphics 

12-53   Eng.  Graphics 

14-61   Math.  Anal.  I 

5          5 

II 

3(3)    3 

III 

3(3)   3 

15-51    Physics 

3          3 

14-62  Math.  Anal.  11 

5          5 

14-63  Math.  Anal.  Ill 

5          5 

30-01   Enghsh 

3          3 

15-52  Physics 

3          3 

15-53   Physics 

3          3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

30-02  English 

3          3 

30-03  English 

3          3 

or 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(6)18 
SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4<» 

11-04   Gen.  Chem.  3(3)  2 

12-54   Eng.  Graphics  IV  3(3)  2 

14-64  Math.  Anal.  IV      5  %V2 

15-54  Physics  5  IVi 


17(6)18 


17(6)18 


Term  5 

Term  6 

1-10   Surieying               3(3) 

3 

2-20  App.  Mech. 

4 

4 

3-01   Elect.  Eng.            3 

3 

3-02  Elect.  Eng. 

3 

3 

14-65   Math.  Anal.  V     4 

4 

14-66   Math.  Anal.  VI 

4 

4 

15-55   Physics                    4(3) 

5 

15-56  Physics 

3(3) 

4 

22-04   Mod.  Dem. 


22-05  Mod.  Dem. 


16(6)   9 


17(6)18 


17(3)18 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7" 

Term  8 

Term  9 

2-21   App.  Mech. 

6 

3 

1-11    Surveying 

4(3) 

4 

1-12   Surveying 

3(3) 

3 

30-15  Literature 

6 

3 

2-22  S'...  of  Mat. 

4 

4 

1-20  Hydraulics 

3 

3 

25-07  Psychology 

6 

3 

2-80  Heat  Eng. 

4 

4 

2-23   Str.   of  Mat. 

3 

3 

or 

3-03  Elect.  Eng. 

3 

3 

2-43  Mat.  and  Proc. 

3 

3 

23-06  Rec.  Eur.  Hist. 

6 

3 

20-11   Economics 

3 

3 

14-07   Diff.  Eq. 

4 

4 

20-12  Economics 


18(3)18 


19(3)19 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  lO" 

1-13   Surveying 

2(12) 

3 

30-16  Literature 

6 

3 

25-08  Psychology 

6 

3 

or 

23-05sRec.  Am.  Hist. 

6 

3 

14(12) 

9 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13<» 

29-03  Eff.   Speaking 

6 

3 

46-03  Contracts  and 

Agency 

6 

3 

Lib.   Elect. 

6 

3 

Term  11 

Term  12 

1-21   Hydraulics 

3 

3 

1-41   Struct.  Anal. 

4 

4 

1-40   Struct.  Anal. 

3 

3 

1-50  Concrete 

3 

3 

1-49  Cone.  T.  Lab. 

1(4) 

3 

1-54   Des.  of  Struc. 

2(4) 

2 

1-70  Geology 

3 

3 

1-71   Eng.  Geol. 

3 

3 

2-24  Adv.  Mech. 

3 

3 

2-64  Test.  Mat.  Lab. 

1(4) 

3 

Lib.  Elect. 

3 

3 

Lib.  Elect. 

3 

3 

16(4)18 


16(8)18 


Term  14 

Term  15 

1-24  San.  Eng. 

4 

4 

1-25   San.  Eng. 

3(3) 

4 

1-30  Transport. 

3 

3 

1-43   Struct.  Anal. 

4 

4 

1-42   Struct.  Anal. 

3 

3 

1-56  Des.  of  Str. 

0(9) 

3 

1-51   Concrete 

4 

4 

1-60  Cons.  Costs 

3 

3 

1-55  Des.  of  Str. 

3(6) 

3 

1-72  Soil   Mech. 

4 

4 

50-01   Prof.   Devel. 

3 

1 

18 


20(6)18 


14(12)18 


•Summer  term— 5  weeks. 


(    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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Curriculum  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.       Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.       Cr. 

No.       Course                CI.       Cr. 

11-01  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-02  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-03  Gen.  Chem.          3(3)  4 

12-51   Eng.  Graphics  I 

3(3)   3 

12-52  Eng.  Graphics 

12-53  Eng.  Graphics 

14-61  Math.  Anal.  1 

5          5 

II 

3(3)   3 

III                      3(3)   3 

15-51   Physics 

3          3 

14-62  Math.  Anal.  II 

5          5 

14-63  Math.  Anal.  Ill     5          5 

30-01   English 

3          3 

15-52  Physics 

3          3 

15-53  Physics                   3          3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

30-02  English 

3          3 

30-03  English                   3         3 

or 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(6)18 
SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4» 
11-04  Gen.  Chem.  3(3) 

12-54   Eng.  Graphics  IV  3(3) 
14-64  Math.  Anal.  IV      5 
15-54  Physics  5 


17(6)18 


17(6)18 


Term  5 

Term  6 

2 

3-01  Elect.  Eng. 

3 

3 

2-20  App.  Mech. 

4 

4 

2 

14-65  Math.  Anal.  V 

4 

4 

3-02  Elect.  Eng. 

3 

3 

2% 

15-55  Physics 

4(3) 

5 

14-66  Math.  Anal.  VI 

4 

4 

2y2 

22-04  Mod.  Dem. 

3 

3 

15-56   Physics 

3(3) 

4 

30-15  Literature 

3 

3 

22-05  Mod.  Dem. 

3 

3 

16(6)   9 


17(3)18 


17(3)18 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term7» 

Term  8 

Term  9 

1-10  Surveying 

6(6) 

3 

2-22  Str.  of  Mat. 

4 

4 

1-20   Hydraulics 

3 

3 

2-21   App.  Mech. 

6 

3 

2-81   Heat  Eng. 

4 

4 

2-13  Mechanism 

3 

3 

25-07  Psychology 

6 

3 

3-03  Elect.  Eng. 

3 

3 

2-23  Str.  of  Mat. 

3 

3 

or 

14-07  Diff.    Eq. 

4 

4 

2-82  Heat  Eng. 

3 

3 

23-06  Rec.  Eur.  Hist. 

6 

3 

20-11   Economics 

3 

3 

14-20  Adv.  Math. 
20-12  Economics 

3 
3 

3 
3 

18(6)   9 


18        18 


18       18 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Term 

10« 

Term  11 

Term  12 

2-83  Heat  Eng. 

6 

3 

2-27  Fluid  Mech. 

3 

3 

2-24  Adv.  Mech. 

3 

3 

30-16  Literature 

6 

3 

2-43  Mat.  and  Proc. 

3 

3 

2-28  Fluid  Mech. 

3 

3 

25-08  Psychology 

6 

3 

2-84   Heat  Eng. 

4 

4 

2-61   Mech.  E.  Lab. 

0(3) 

2 

or 

2-60  Mech.  E.  Lab. 

0(3) 

2 

2-85  Heat  Eng. 

4 

4 

23-05sRec.  Am.  Hist. 

6 

3 

5-10  Ind.  Mgt. 

3 

3 

5-11   Ind.  Mgt. 

3 

3 

Lib.  Elect. 

3 

3 

Lib.  Elect. 

3 

3 

18 


16(3)18 


16(3)18 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13"' 

Term  14 

Term  15 

2-46  Metal  Proc. 

4(6)   3 

2-14  Mach.  Design 

3(3) 

4 

1-48  Structures 

3 

3 

29-03  Eff.   Speaking 

6          3 

2-26  Eng.  Dyn. 

3 

3 

or 

Lib.  Elect. 

6          3 

2-29  Exp.  Stress  Anal. 

4 

4 

2-86  Heat  Eng. 

3 

3 

or 

2-15  Mach.  Design 

3(3) 

4 

2-87  Power  Plant 

2-44  Phys.   Met. 

3(3) 

4 

Eng. 

4 

4 

2-63  Mech.  E.  Lab. 

0(4) 

3 

2-62  Mech.  E.  Lab. 

0(4) 

3 

2-89  Nucl.  Eng. 

4 

4 

15-41   Nucl.  Physics 

3 

3 

50-01   Prof.   Devel. 

3 

1 

16(6)   9 
'Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


16(7)18 


13(10)18 
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Curriculum  in  Electrical  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

Vo.        Course 

a.        Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.        Cr. 

11-01    Gen.    Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-02   Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-03   Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

12-51    Eng.  Graphics  I 

3(3)    3 

12-52   Eng.  Graphics 

12-53   Eng.  Graphics 

14-61   Math.  Anal.  I 

5          5 

II 

3(3)    3 

III 

3(3)   3 

15-51    Physics 

3          3 

14-62  Math.  Anal.  II 

5          5 

14-63   Math.  Anal.  Ill 

5          5 

30-01    Enghsh 

3          3 

15-52  Physics 

3          3 

15-53   Physics 

3          3 

16-10   Phys.  Ed. 

30-02   English 

3          3 

30-03  English 

3          3 

or 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(6)18 

17(6)18 

SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4" 

Term  5 

11-04   Gen.  Chem.              3(3)    2 

3-51 

Elect.  Eng. 

3          3 

12-54  Eng.  Graphics  IV  3(3)   2 

14-65 

Math.  Anal.  V 

4          4 

14-64   Math.  Anal.  IV       5          21/2 

15-55 

Physics 

4(3)   5 

15-54  Physics                     5          2% 

22-04 

Mod.  Dem. 

3          3 

17(6)18 


30-15  Literature 


Term  6 
2-20  App.  Mech. 
3-52  Elect.  Eng.  II 
14-66  Math.  Anal.  VI 
15-56   Physics 
22-05  Mod.  Dem. 


4 
3 
4 

3(3) 


THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7° 
2-21  App.     Mech. 
3-53  Elect.  Eng.  Ill 
25-07  Psychology 

or 
23-06  Rec.  Eur.  Hist. 


16(6)   9 


17(3)18 


17(3)18 


Term  8 

Term  9 

2-22  Str.  of  Mat. 

4 

4 

2-80  Heat  Eng. 

4 

4 

15-65   Solid  State 

3-19  Field  Theo.  I 

3 

3 

Phys.   Elec. 

3 

3 

3-70   Electronics  I 

3 

3 

3-54  Elect.  Eng.  IV 

4 

3 

14-20  Adv.  Math. 

3 

3 

14-07   DifiF.  Eq. 

4 

4 

20-12  Economics 

3 

3 

20-11    Economics 

3 

3 

30-16   Literature 

3 

3 

18 


18        17 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Term  10« 

Term  11 

Term  12 

3-90  Elect.  E.  Lab.  I 

(6) 

3 

3-15 

Polyphase 

3-55 

Elect.  Mach.  I         3          3 

3-80  Transients 

6 

3 

A.C.  Circ. 

3 

3 

3-92 

Elect.  E.  Lab.  Ill     (3)    3 

25-08  Psychology 

6 

3 

3-91 

Elect.  E.  Lab.  II     (3) 

3 

3-93 

Elect.  E.  Lab.  IV     (3)   3 

or 

3-29 

Field  Theo.  II 

3 

3 

3-39 

Field   Theo.   Ill     3          3 

23-05sRec.  Am.  Hist. 

6 

3 

3-71 

Electronics   II 

3 

3 

3-72 

Electronics  III         3          3 

5-03 

Ind.   Mgt. 
Lib.  Elect. 

3 
3 

3 
3 

Lib.  Elect.             3          3 

12(6) 

9 

15(3)18 

12(6)18 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  13'» 

Term  14 

Term  15 

3-94  Elect.  E.  Lab.  V 

(12) 

6 

3-56 

Elect.  Mach.  II 

3 

3 

3-57 

Elect.  Mach.  Ill    3          3 

Ub.  Elect. 

6 

3 

3-73 

Electronics  IV 

3 

3 

3-74 

Electronics  V        3          3 

3-28 

Trans.  Lines 

4 

4 

3-32 

Filters                     3          3 

3-60 

Servomech. 

3 

3 

3-96 

Elect.  E.  Lab. 

3-95 

Elect.  E.  Lab. 

vn                      (3)  3 

VI 

(3) 

4 

29-03 

Eff.  Speaking         3          3 

50-01 

Prof.  Devel. 

3 

1 

1-26 

Fluid  Mech.          3          3 

6(12)   9 
'Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 


16(3)18 


15(3)18 
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Curriculum  in  Chemical  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

No.       Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.       Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

11-01   Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-02  Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-03  Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

12-51   Eng.  Graphics  I 

3(3)   3 

12-52  Eng.  Graphics 

12-53   Eng.  Graphics 

14-61  Math.  Anal.  1 

5          5 

11 

3(3)    3 

III 

3(3)   3 

15-51   Physics 

3          3 

14-62  Math.  Anal.  II 

5          5 

14-63  Math.  Anal.  Ill 

5         5 

30-01   English 

3          3 

15-52  Physics 

3          3 

15-53  Physics 

3          3 

16-10  Phys.  Ed. 

30-02  English 

3          3 

30-03  Enghsh 

3         3 

or 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

61-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(6)18 


17(6)18 


17(6)18 


SECOND  YEAR 

Term  4" 

11-04  Gen.  Chem. 

3(3) 

2 

4-50  Intro,  to 

Chem.   Eng. 

4 

2 

14-64  Math.  Anal.  IV 

5 

21/2 

15-54  Physics 

5 

21/2 

17(3) 

9 

THIRD  YEAR 

Term  7' 

2-21  App.    Mech. 

6 

3 

4-60  Fluid  Mech. 

5(3) 

3 

25-07  Psychology 

6 

3 

23-06  Rec.  Eur.  Hist. 


Term  5 
11-51   Org.    Chem. 
14-65   Math.  Anal.  V 
15-55  Physics 

4-51   Chem.  E.  Lit. 
22-04  Mod.  Dem. 


Term  6 

3(3) 

4 

11-54  Org.  Chem. 

3(3) 

4 

4 

4 

14-66   Math.  Anal.  VI 

4 

4 

4(3) 

5 

15-56  Physics 

3(3) 

4 

1 

1 

2-20  App.  Mech. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

22-05  Mod.  Dem. 

3 

3 

15(6)17 


17(6)19 


Term  8 

Term  9 

2-22  Str.  of  Mat. 

4 

4 

4-52  Chem.  E.  Calc. 

4 

4 

11-61   Phys.    Chem. 

3(3) 

4 

11-62  Phys.    Chem. 

3(3) 

4 

30-15   Literature 

3 

3 

15-41    Intro.  At.  & 

14-07  DiflF.  Eq. 

4 

4 

Nucl.  Phys. 

4 

4 

20-11   Economics 

3 

3 

14-20  Adv.  Math. 

3 

3 

20-12  Economics 

3 

3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Term  10» 
4-70   Heat   Trans. 
29-03  Eff.  Speaking 
25-08  Psychology 

or 
23-05sRec.  Am.  Hist. 


17(3)   9 


5(3)   3 
6  3 

6  3 


17(3)18 


17(3)18 


Term  11 

Term  12 

11-65  Phys.    Chem. 

3 

3 

11-56  Org.  Chem. 

3 

3 

4-71   Chem.  Eng. 

4(4) 

6 

4-72  Chem.   Eng. 

4(4) 

6 

4-61   Chem.  E. 

4-62  Chem.  E. 

Therm. 

3 

3 

Therm. 

4 

4 

11-73  Anal.  Chem. 

2(3) 

3 

4-42  Prop,  of  Mat. 

2 

2 

Lib.  Elect. 

3 

3 

Lib.  Elect. 

3 

3 

17(3) 
FIFTH  YEAR 

Term  IS" 
4-80  Proc.  Eng.  Ec.       6 
30-16  Literature  6 

Lib.  Elect.  6 


15(7)18 


16(4)18 


Term  14 

Term  15 

3 

3-04  Elect.  Eng. 

3(3) 

4 

3-05  Elect.  Eng. 

3 

3 

3 

4-63  Ch.  E.  Kinet. 

4 

4 

4-46   Int.  Nucl.  Eng. 

4 

4 

3 

4-43   Eng.  Mat. 

3 

3 

4-82   Plant  Des.  Ec. 

3 

3 

4-91   Process  Des. 

1(6) 

6 

4-92  Progress   Des. 

0(6) 

5 

or 

or 

4-93  Projects 

1(6) 

6 

4-94   Projects 

0(6) 

5 

50-01   Prof.  Dev. 

3 

1 

4-44   Ind.  Processes 

3 

3 

18  9 

•Summer  term-5  weeks.  (    )   indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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Curriculum  in  Industrial  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 

Term  1 

Term  2 

Term  3 

*Io.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

No.        Course 

CI.        Cr. 

11-01   Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-02   Gen.   Chem. 

3(3)   4 

11-03   Gen.  Chem. 

3(3)   4 

12-51    Eng.  Graphics  I 

3(3)   3 

12-52   Eng.  Graphics 

12-53   Eng.  Graphics 

.4-61   Math.  Anal.  I 

5          5 

II 

3(3)    3 

III 

3(3)   3 

.5-51   Physics 

3          3 

14-62   Math.  Anal.  II 

5          5 

14-63  Math.  Anal.  Ill 

5          5 

10-01    English 

3          3 

15-52   Physics 

3          3 

15-53  Physics 

3          3 

.6-10  Phys.  Ed. 

30-02  English 

3          3 

30-03  English 

3          3 

or 

16-11   Phys.  Ed. 

16-12  Phys.  Ed. 

il-01   ROTC  (Basic) 


61-02  ROTC  (Basic) 


61-03  ROTC  (Basic) 


17(6) 

18 

17(6)18 

17(6)18 

ECOND  YEAR 

Term  4"> 

Term  5 

Term  6 

1-04  Gen.  Chem.             3(3) 

2 

3-01 

Elect.  Eng. 

3          3 

2-20  App.  Mech. 

4          4 

2-54   Eng.  Graphics  IV  3(3) 

2 

14-65 

Math.   Anal.  V 

4          4 

3-02   Elect.  Eng. 

3          3 

4-64  Math.  Anal.  IV      5 

2% 

15-55 

Physics 

4(3)   5 

14-66   Math.  Anal.  VI 

4          4 

5-54   Physics                       5 

21/2 

22-04 

Mod.  Dem. 

3          3 

15-56   Physics 

3(3)   4 

30-15   Literature 


22-05   Mod.  Dem. 


'HIRD  YEAR 

Term  7" 
2-21  App.    Mech. 
10-16  Literature 
i5-07  Psychology 

or 
:3-06  Rec.  Eur.  Hist. 


16(6)   9 


17(3)18 


17(3)18 


18 


Term  8 

Term  9 

2-22  Str.  of  Mat. 

4 

4 

1-20  Hydraulics 

3 

3 

2-81    Heat  Eng. 

4 

4 

2-23  Str.  of  Mat. 

3 

3 

5-10  Ind.   Mgt. 

3 

3 

2-82   Heat.  Eng. 

3 

3 

14-07  Diff.  Eq. 

4 

4 

3-03  Elect.  Eng. 

3 

3 

20-1 1   Economics 

3 

3 

5-11   Ind.  Mgt. 

3 

3 

20-12   Economics 


18        18 


i-OURTH  YEAR 

Term  10" 

Term  11 

Term  12 

5-22   Proc.  Plan.  & 

1-21 

Hydraulics 

3 

3 

2-13 

Mechanism 

3          3 

Tool   Design 

5(5) 

3 

2-43 

Mat.  and  Proc. 

3 

3 

5-13 

Meth.  Time  An. 

3(3)   4 

10-22  Ind.  Stat.  I 

4(4) 

3 

5-09 

Ind.  Stat.   II 

4 

3 

5-18 

Qual.  Control 

3(2)   3 

15-08   Psychology 

6 

3 

5-12 

Meth.  Time  An. 

3(3) 

4 

41-35 

Ind.  Acct. 

5          5 

or 

41-34 

Ind.  Acct. 

3 

3 

Lib.   Elect. 

3          3 

;3-05sRec.  Am.  Hist. 

6 

3 

Lib.  Elect. 

3 

3 

15(9) 

9 

19(3)19 

17(5)18 

•li'lH  YEAR 

Term  13" 

Term  14 

Term  15 

.2-44  Phys.  Met. 

5(6) 

31/2 

5-17 

Prod.  Plan.  & 

5-20 

Pers.  Admin.  II 

3          3 

4-30   Finite   Math. 

5 

3 

Cont. 

3 

3 

5-23 

Plant  Layout  & 

Lb.  Elect. 

6 

3 

5-19 

Pers.  Admin.  I 

3 

3 

Mat.   Hdlg. 

3(3)   4 

5-24 

Ind.  Eng.  Lab. 

0(4) 

3 

5-25 

Eng.  Ec. 

4          4 

5-27 

Operations 

5-26 

Seminar 

2          2 

Research 

4 

4 

5-28 

Oper.  Res.  Prob 

3          3 

29-03 

EfF.  Speaking 

3 

3 

46-03 

Contracts  & 

50-01 

Prof.    Devel. 

3 

1 

Agency 

3          3 

16(6)   91/2 
Summer  term— 5  weeks.  (    )    indicate  laboratory  hours. 


16(4)17 


18(3)19 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

On  the  pages  which  follow  are  given  in  numerical  order  the  synopses  o 
courses  offered  in  the  several  curricula  of  the  Basic  Colleges.  Although  not  a 
courses  are  offered  every  year,  all  will  be  offered  during  the  normal  period  o 
each  student's  curriculum.  The  term  "preparation"  indicates  a  course  that  mus 
be  taken  before  undertaking  the  advanced  course  to  which  it  applies. 

Courses  in  the  part-time  evening  programs  in  the  College  of  Engineering  ai 
identical  with  those  in thefull-timeday  program.  For  administrative  purpose; 
part-time  evening  courses  in  engineering  will  carry  an  E  after  the  course  nun 
ber.  (Ex.  3-5 IE  Electrical  Engineering  I) 

A  credit  hour  equals  approximately  three  clock  hours  of  work:  ordinaril 
one  hour  of  class  and  two  hours  of  preparation  a  week  for  a  term  of  10  week; 
Laboratory  and  drawing  courses  normally  require  fewer  hours  of  outsid 
preparation  and,  therefore,  carry  less  credit  than  lecture  courses.  Since  th 
summer  terms  are  only  5  weeks  long,  courses  offered  in  the  summer  carr 
one-half  of  the  credits  carried  by  courses  which  meet  the  same  number  of  hour 
per  week  in  the  regular  10-week  terms.  Credit  hours  can  be  converted  int 
standard  semester  hours  by  multiplying  by  10/16,  the  ratio  of  the  number  cv 
weeks  in  the  term  to  the  usual  number  of  weeks  in  the  semester. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  modify,  or  add  to  the  coursee 
offered  or  to  change  the  order  or  content  of  courses  in  any  curriculum. 

Civil  Engineering 


1-10  Surveying 

Basic  surveying  principles  are  taught  in  the  lecture  portion  and  applied  in  th 
field  work  portion  of  this  course.  Prep.  14-53,  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs. 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-11  Surveying 

Simple,  compound,  and  reverse  horizontal  curves,  and  spiral  easement  curves 
vertical  curves,  and  earthwork  solutions. 

In  the  drafting  room,  data  collected  in  the  field  portion  of  Course  1-10  ar 
calculated,  plotted,  and  traced  as  a  finished  plan.  Prep.  1-10;  4  Class  Hrs. 
3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

1-12  Surveying 

Spherical  trigonometry;  observations  on  the  sun  for  latitude,  time,  and  azi 
muth;  and  basic  principles  of  photogrammetry  and  geodesy.  Preparation  o 
maps  from  collected  data.  Prep.  1-11;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs 

1-13  Surveying  I 

Theory  and  use  of  the  plane  table,  precise  leveling,  precise  taping,  and  use  o 
the  Ephemeris  tables.  Cross  sections;  earthworks  calculations;  mass  diagran 
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iolution;  plane  table  problems;  observations  on  the  sun  for  latitude,  time,  and 
izimuth;  observ^ation  on  Polaris  for  azimuth;  and  basic  problems  of  photo- 
rrammetry.  Prep.  1-12;  2  Class  Hrs.;  12  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-20  Hydraulics 

^  basic  course  in  hydraulics  dealing  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  and  hydro- 

-.inetics. 

Topics  studied  include:  gauges;  manometers;  pressure  intensities;  simple 
lams;  flotation  problems;  Bernoulli's  theorem;  the  Venturi  meter,  orifices; 
hort  tubes;  pipe  lines;  and  open  channel  flow.  Prep.  2-21;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

-21  Hydraulics 

Equivalent  pipes;  the  Hardy  Cross  method  of  analysis;  weirs;  dimensional 
nalysis;  model  analysis  by  Froude's  number  and  by  Reynold's  number;  flow 
f  fluids  through  closed  conduits;  the  hydraulic  jump;  and  the  drawdown  and 
ackwater  cur\'es.  Prep.  1-20;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-24  Sanitary  Engineering 

I  general  course  in  water  supply  engineering  including:  forecasting  population; 
uality  and  quantity  of  water;  rainfall;  runoff^;  collection  and  storage  of  ground 
'ater  and  surface  water;  sand  filters;  treatment  of  waters  for  the  removal  of 
npurities;  disinfection  of  waters;  and  the  distribution  system.  Prep.  1-21;  4 
;iass  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

-25  Sanitary  Engineering 

i  companion  course  to  1-24.  Collection  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  storm 
vater;  sewerage  systems;  collection  of  design  data;  modern  methods  of  sewage 
reatment  and  operation  of  treatment  plants. 

Laboratory  portion  considers  handling  and  analysis  of  water  and  sewage, 
■rep.  1-24;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

-26  Fluid  Mechanics 

ipplication  of  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics  to  the  flow  of  fluids.  The 
tudent's  prior  experience  with  partial  differential  equations  and  vector  analy- 
is  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  treatment.  Prep.  2-21,  3-19;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

-30  Transportation 

(Engineering  considerations  m  the  planning  and  construction  of  modern  high- 
ays.  Brief  review  of  the  functions  of  various  highway  administrative  agen- 
ies,  foflowed  by  a  consideration  of  methods  of  analyzing  traffic  problems  and 
:onomic  and  financial  factors  in  obtaining  a  solution.  Consideration  of 
igh  speed,  high  capacity,  modern  highways.  Flexible  and  rigid  pavements 
re  considered,  along  with  current  practice  in  the  use  of  both  bituminous  ma- 
Tial  and  cement  concrete  in  the  construction  of  modern  heavy-duty  pave- 
lents.    Prep.  1-12;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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1-40  Structural  Analysis 

Determination  of  reactions,  shears,  bending  moments,  and  stresses  develope 
by  loads  upon  beams  and  frame  structures.  Prep.  2-22;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Cred 
Hrs. 

1-41  Structural  Analysis 

Roof  loads;  girder,  simple  truss,  and  subdivided  truss,  highway  and  railwa 
bridges;  influence  lines  and  their  function  in  determining  the  shears,  bendin 
moments,  and  stresses  produced  by  moving  load  systems;  discussion  of  d< 
sign  stresses.  Prep.  1-40;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

1-42  Structural  Analysis 

Slope  and  deflection  of  beams  and  girders  due  to  bending,  deflection  of  sta 
ically  determinate  framed  structures.  Prep.  1-41;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hr; 

1-43  Structural  Analysis 

Analysis  of  continuous  beams,  simple  statically  indeterminate  trusses  an' 
frameworks;  shears,  moments,  and  stresses  developed  in  tall  building  framei 
Prep.  1-42;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

1-48  Structures 

Analysis  and  design  of  simple  structures  with  emphasis  on  structures  of  specia 
interest  to  mechanical  engineers  including:  Steel  mill  building  frames,  trussef 
building  and  crane  girders,  and  columns.  Prep.  2-23;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Cred 
Hrs. 

1-49  Concrete  Testing  Laboratory 

Testing  (ASTM  and  AASHO  Standards)  of  Pordand  Cement  concrete  am 
aggregates  used  in  making  concrete. 

Complete  reports  are  required   at  the  conclusion  of  all  tests.  Prep.  2-23 
1  Class  Hr.;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-50  Concrete 

Fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  theory  of  reinforced  concrete  behavioi 
analysis  and  design  of  elementary  members;  shear,  bond,  and  anchorag( 
discussion  of  specifications  and  current  practice.  Prep.  2-23, 1-49;  3  Class  Hrs, 

3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-51  Concrete 

Diagonal  tension;  design  of  vertical  and  inclined  stirrups;  analysis  and  dt 
sign  of  axially  loaded  columns;  shrinkage  and  plasticflow;  combined  bendin 
and  axial  effects;  continuous  reinforced  concrete  structures;  interpretation  c 
the  "ACI  Building  Code  Requirements  for  Reinforced  Concrete."  Prep.  l-5( 

4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

1-54  Design  of  Structures  I 

Lectures  and  problem  work  in  designing  connections  for  various  structural  eh" 
ments  using  rivets  and  welding;  connections  with  concentric  and  eccentri  i 
loadings.  Prep.  2-23;  2  Class  Hrs.;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 
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-55  Design  of  Structures 

)esign  of  moment  connections  for  fixed  ended  beams;  design  of  individual 
lembers  in  a  structural  framework.  Shop  drawings  are  made  for  the  mem- 
ers  as  designed.  Prep.  1-54;  3  Class  Hrs.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-56  Design  of  Structures 

lomplete  design  and  drawing  of  a  plate  girder  for  a  building  or  bridge;  de- 
ign of  reinforced  concrete  beams  and  footings;  design  of  continuous  beams, 
ofh  steel  and  concrete.  Prep.  1-55;  9  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-57  Foundation  Engineering 

iles;  pile  driving  equipment,  pile  loading  capacity,  marine  borers,  caissons, 
Dfferdams,  methods  of  underpinning,  and  ground  water  control  in  foundation 
instruction;  dredging.  2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

-60  Construction  Costs 

'rganization  of  the  construction  industry;  estimates  of  construction  cost 
lethods,  both  direct  and  indirect;  types  of  construction  agreements;  bidding 
rocedure;  cost  keeping,  reports,  debt  retirement,  and  depreciation.  3  Class 
Irs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-70  Geology 

Tigin  of  the  earth,  geological  time  scale.  Minerals,  rocks,  introduction  to 
lineralogy.  Formation  of  physical  earth  features.  Weather  and  erosion; 
iream  and  shoreline  effects;  glaciers  and  glaciation;  earth  movements,  earth- 
uakes;  geological  mapping  and   exploration.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-71  Engineering  Geology 

.elationships  between  geologist  and  engineer.  Engineering  materials  in  na- 
,:ire.  Hydrological  cycle.  Stream  and  shoreline  protection.  Earthquakes.  Con- 
truction  in  permafrost  regions.  Dams,  reservoirs;  tunnel  techniques.  Geo- 
hysical  exploration  of  construction  sites.  Economic  considerations  relating 
)  geology  and  engineering.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-72  Soil  Mechanics 

onsideration  of  granular  and  cohesive  soils,  their  classification  and  identifi- 
,  ition,  determination  of  soil  properties,  phase  relationships,  shear  strength 
nd  the  theory  of  consolidation.  Special  consideration  of  those  aspects  of  soil 
lechanics  which  apply  to  the  design  of  spread  footings,  pile  foundations  and 
staining  walls.    4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

-13  Mechanism 

lathematical  and  graphical  solutions  of  problems  of  linear  and  angular 
elocities,  vector  analysis,  linkages,  cams,  rolling  contact,  gears,  gear  tooth 
esign,  epicyclic  trains,  belt  rope  and  chain  drives,  and  miscellaneous  mo- 
ons. Prep.  2-21;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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2-14  Machine  Design 

Application  of  theoretical  principles  with  practical  details  in  design  work,  sucl 
as  keys,  pins,  cotters,  press  and  shrink  fits,  weldments,  chains,  and  brakes 
Prep.  2-24,  2-43;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

2-15  Machine  Design 

Application  of  theoretical  mechanics  and  materials  to  problems  oflubrica 
tion,  springs,  shafting,  couplings,  crankshafts,  flywheels,  gearing,  and  dy 
namic  loading.  Prep.  2-14;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

2-20  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics) 

Force  systems  in  two  and  three  dimensions;  friction;  first  and  second  moment; 
transfer  of  axes,  rotation  of  axes,  and  principal  axes.  Prep.  14-05,  15-Oi 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

2-21  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics) 

Kinetics  and  dynamics  of  bodies  in  translation,  pure  rotation,  and  genen 
plane  motion  under  conditions  of  uniform  or  variable  acceleration,  includin 
discussion  of  center  of  percussion;  work  and  energy;  linear  and  angular  mc 
mentum;  impulse  and  impact.  Prep.  2-20,  14-06;  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hr; 

2-22  Strength  of  Materials 

Physical  properties  of  materials;  the  stress-strain  diagram,  axially  loade 
members;  resilience;  indeterminate  axially  loaded  members;  stresses  in  thi 
cylinders  and  spheres;  riveted  and  welded  connectors;  torsion  in  circulai 
members;  shear  and  bending  moments  in  beams;  bending  stresses  in  beam* 
and  beam  design.  Prep.  2-21;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

2-23  Strength  of  Materials 

Elastic  curve  for  determinate  and  indeterminate  beams;  Theorem  of  Thre 
Moments;  combined  bending  and  axial  loads;  column  action;  and  elasti 
energy  theory.  Prep.  2-22,  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

2-24  Advanced  Mechanics 

Stress  at  a  point  and  theories  of  failure  applied  to  thick  hollow  cylinder; 
curved  beams  and  similar  topics.  Prep.  2-23;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

2-26  Engine  Dynamics 

Momentum  principles  and  the  application  to  gyroscopes;  Coriolis'  law;  ba 
ancing  of  rotating  parts;  detailed  treatment  of  vibrations.  Prep.  2-21,  14-2( 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

2-27  Fluid  Mechanics 

Flow  through  weirs;  dimensional  analysis;  model  analysis;  flow  of  fluid 
through  closed  conduits;   impulse  and  momentum  as  applied  to  fluid  flov 
applications  to  pumps  and  hydraulic  turbines.  Prep.  1-20;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 
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-28  Fluid  Mechanics 

)imensional  analysis  and  linear  momentum;  two-dimensional  flow  of  an  ideal 
uid;  the  Kutt-Joukowsky  lift  theorem;  three-dimensional  flow,  including  the 
randtl  vortex  theory,  von  Karman  vortex  sheet,  and  elementary  boundary 
lyer  theory.  Prep.  1-22  (or  2-27),  14-20;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-29  Experimental  Stress  Analysis 

'heory  and  application  of  various  methods  of  stress  analysis;  theory  and  ex- 
erimental  procedures  involved  in  use  of  photoelasticity,  photostress,  the 
lectric  resistance  strain  gage  and  brittle  coatings  as  applied  to  stress  analysis 
roblems;  experiments  illustrating  the  analysis  procedure.  Prep.  2-24;  4  Class 
Irs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

-43  Materials  and  Production  Processes 

hysical  properties,  composition,  and  methods  of  production  of  ferrous  and 
on-ferrous  metals  and  their  alloys;  plastics;  timber;  lime,  cement,  and  con- 
rete;  selection  of  materials  for  specific  service;  techniques,  processes,  and  ma- 
hines  used  in  manufacturing;  modern  foundry  practice.  Prep.  11-04;  3  Class 
Irs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-44  Physical  Metallurgy 

lelation  between  crystalline  structures  and  physical  properties  of  metals; 
heory  of  crystallization;  equilibrium  diagrams  of  the  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
netals;  polishing  and  etching  of  metallic  specimens  for  examination  by  micro- 
cope  and  metallograph;  heat  treatment  methods  for  common  metals  and  their 
■fleets  on  crystalline  structure.  Prep.  2-43;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
irs. 

}-46  Metal  Processing 

Viethods  of  processing  metals  in  industry;  small  tool  characteristics;  machine 
ools;  metal  working  costs;  most  effective  methods  for  the  removal  of  metal; 
he  heat  treatment  of  tools;  theuseofjigs  and  fixtures.  Prep.  2-43;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

i-60  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Viethods  available  for  measurement  of  standard  characteristics,  such  as  pres- 
iure,  speed,  temperature,  flow  rates,  heats  of  combustion,  thickness,  and  other 
inear  dimensions,  friction  factors,  heat  transfer  coefficients;  gage  calibration, 
.'a!ve  and  controls  setting,  and  strain  gaging.  Prep.  1-20,2-23,2-82,2-83; 
5  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

^61  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Tests  on  power  plant  equipment  in  accordance  with  accepted  standards,  such 
IS  the  ASME  Power  Test  Codes  or  the  ASTM  Standards;  writing  of  adequate 
mgineering  reports.  Tests  on  typical  steam  engines,  pumping  machinery,  air 
:ompressors  and  blowers,  and  gasoline  engines.  Prep.  2-60, 2-84;  3  Lab.  Hrs.; 
I  Credit  Hrs. 
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2-62  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Tests  on  typical  air-conditioning  units;  refrigeration  machines  of  the  vapcl 
compression  type;  Diesel  engines;  material  tests  of  tension,  torsion,  and  impa 
resistance  of  metals;  and  fluid  mechanics.  Prep.  2-24,  2-28,  2-60,  2-84,  2-St 
4  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

2-63  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Tests  on  transverse  bending  of  steel  beam;  compression  of  metal  and  timbei 
lubricating  oils;  CFR  test  engine;  vibrations;  and  fluid  mechanics.  Prep.  2-26  J 
2-62;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

2-64  Testing  Materials  Laboratory 

Standard  methods  of  inspecting  and  testing  metals  and  woods  of  important 
in  structural  engineering;  tests  to  determine  tensile  properties,  hardness,  tran; 
verse  strength,  torsional  resistance,  column  action,  impact  resistance,  an 
bending  properties;  research  methods  applied  to  specific  questions.  Prep.  2-23 
2-43;  1  Class  Hr.;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

2-80  Heat  Engineering 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  thermodynamics,  including  the  first  and  sec 
ond  laws,  perfect  gases,  vapor  tables,  and  simple  thermodynamic  processes 
equipment  used  in  modern  power  plants.  Prep.  14-06,  15-06;  4  Class  Hrs. 
4  Credit  Hrs. 

2-81  Heat  Engineering-  Thermodynamics 

Fundamentals  of  thermodynamics:  general  theory  of  heat  and  matter,  laws  o 
thermodynamics,  availability  of  energy,  entropy,  equations  of  state  of  fluids 
laws  of  perfect  gases,  specific  heats,  properties  of  liquids  and  vapors;  develop 
ment  and  use  of  vapor  tables  and  charts,  thermodynamic  processes  of  ma 
terials;  general  equations  of  thermodynamics.  Prep.  14-06,  15-06;  4  Clas: 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

2-82  Heat  Engineering 

Principles  of  thermodynamics  applied  to  the  various  phases  of  heat  engineer 
ing;  theory  of  vapor  engines;  analysis  of  the  types  of  actual  engines  used  witl 
their  controlling  devices  and  their  operating  characteristics,  efficiencies,  anc 
capacity  measures.  Steam  boilers,  feed  water  heaters,  and  other  power  plan 
auxfliaries  are  considered  from  the  equipment  and  performance  viewpoints 
theory  of  gas  and  vapor  flow  through  orifices  and  nozzles.  Prep.  2-81;  3  Clas; 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

2-83  Heat  Engineering  -  Heat  Transfer  and  Air  Conditioning 

Principles  of  heat  transfer;  mean  temperature  differences,  composite  walls, 
conductivities,  over-all  heat  transfer  coefficients,  convection,  radiation.  Prin- 
ciples of  heating,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning  of  buildings;  warm-air, 
steam,  and  hot-water  systems;  heating  boilers;  stokers  and  burners,  combus- 
tion, and  automatic  controls.  Prep.  2-81;  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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-84  Heat  Engineering  -  Refrigeration  and  Compressors 

apor  compression  system  ot  retrigeration;  evaporator  and  condenser  de- 
gn:  low-temperature  refrigeration  cycles;  multiple  evaporator  and  compres- 
)r  combinations;  dual  compression;  absorption  refrigeration  and  controls, 
rinciples  of  gas  compression  and  the  application  to  the  air  compressor  and 
)  the  air  refrigeration  cycle.    Prep.  2-82;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

-85  Heat  Engineering-  Internal  Combustion  Engines 

iternal  combustion  engines;  analysis  of  gasoline  and  Diesel  engine  construe- 
on,  cycles,  combustion  theory,  air-fuel  mixtures,  carburetion,  detonation, 
alve  timing,  and  fuels;  effect  of  these  items  on  power  output,  efficiency,  and 
esign.    Prep.  2-82;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

•86  Heat  Engineering  -  Turbines 

team  turbines,  dvnamic  action  of  jets  on  moving  blades,  velocity  diagrams; 
ilculations  of  turbine  efficiencies;  turbine  losses;  lubrication;  governing  mech- 
nisms;  design  of  a  turbine;  principles,  performance,  and  constructional  de- 
lils  of  gas  turbines.    Prep.  2-82;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 


o 


87  Power  Plant  Engineering 

pics  and  problems  taken  from  engineering  practice  are  discussed;  principles 
nd  methods  of  analyzing  power  plant  problems,  efficiencies,  and  costs  of 
peration  of  different  types  of  plants  to  determine  type  best  suited  for  condi- 
ons  and  location  involved.    Prep.  2-85,  2-86;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

-89  Nuclear  Engineering 

Iroad  survey  of  various  areas  of  nuclear  technology.  Studies  of  types  of 
eactors,  elementary  reactor  design,  waste  disposal,  health  physics,  radio- 
ctive  tracer  techniques,  etc.    Prep.  15-41;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

Electrical  Engineering 

5-01  Electrical  Engineering 

Jasic  principles  of  d-c  and  a-c  circuits  for  the  non-electrical  engineering  stu- 
lent.  D-c  circuit  theory,  complex  notation,  real  and  reactive  power,  power 
actor,  resonance  phenomena,  and  three-phase  circuits.  Prep.  15-03,  15-04; 
\  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

i-02  Electrical  Engineering 

Magnetic  circuits,  transformers,  polyphase  induction  motors,  synchronous 
nachines,  d-c  machines,  small  motors,  and  special  machines.  Discussion  of 
ipplications  of  these  devices  in  industry.    Prep.  3-01;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit 

Hrs. 

5-03  Electrical  Engineering 

Application  of  electron  tubes,  motors,  and  related  devices  to  industrial  control 
3roblems.    Prep.  3-02;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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3-04  Electrical  Engineering 

F"or  the  chemical  engineering  student  in  the  application  of  electrical  engineerin 
to  industrial  processes.  Basic  d-c  and  a-c  circuit  theory;  elementary  theory  c 
electron  tubes;  characteristics  and  associated  circuits  of  high-vacuum  died 
and  triode,  thyratron,  and  phototube.  Laboratory  exercises  accompany  th 
lecture  course.    Prep.  15-03,  15-04;  3  Class  Hrs.;3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

3-05  Electrical  Engineering 

Application  to  industrial  processes  of  those  devices  studied  in  3-04.    Operatin 
characteristics  of  d-c  motors  and  generators,  a-c  motors,  transformers;  contrt 
and  regulation  of  motor  speed  and  generator  voltage;  basic  theory  of  feedbacl 
Laboratory  demonstration  periods   accompany  the  lectures.    Prep.  3-04; 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-15  Polyphase  A-C  Circuits 

Voltage,  current,  and  power  relations  in  polyphase  circuits;  balanced  and  ur 
balanced  conditions;  methods  of  measuring  three-phase  power,  application  o 
symmetrical  phase  components  to  the  solution  of  unbalanced  polyphase  cir 
cuits.  Prep.  3-53;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-19  Field  Theory  I 

Working  knowledge  of  electromagnetic  theory;  electrostatics,  magnetostatics 
vector  analysis,  and  Maxwell's  equations;  vector  analysis  in  the  solutions  o 
practical  problems.  Prep.  14-20;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-28  Transmission  Lines 

Fundamental  principles  and  applications  of  transmission  lines,  throughou 
the  entire  range  of  frequencies,  to  the  point  where  circuit  theory  must  be  re 
placed  by  field  theory. 

The  traveling  wave  phenomenon;  steady  state  solutions;  concepts  of  charac 
teristic  impedance  and  propagation  function;  standing  waves  and  their  elim 
ination.  Charts  are  used  to  solve  problems  of  lossy  and  lossless  lines.  Radio 
frequency,  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  power-transmission  lines.  Prep.  3-29 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

3-29  Field  Theory  II 

A  continuation  of  3-19.  Maxwell's  equations  applied  to  wave  propagation, 
reflection,  radiation,  wave  guides,  and  antennas.  Prep.  3-19;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

3-32  Networks  and  Filters 

A  continuation  of  3-28.  Review  of  network  analysis  and  characteristics  ot 
passive  four-terminal  networks;  ladder  filters;  introduction  of  modern  network 
synthesis.  Prep.  3-28;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-39  Field  Theory  III 

A  continuation  of  3-29.  Further  applications  to  waveguides,  antennas,  and 
cavities.  Magnetohydrodynamics  as  it  pertains  to  engineering  applications. 
Prep.  3-29;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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3-51  Electrical  Engineering  I 

Introductory  course  to  electric-circuit  theory  covering  Kirchhoff  s  laws,  net- 
works, solutions  by  the  loop  and  nodal  methods;  solution  of  linear  simultan- 
eous equations  as  applied  to  resistance  methods;  Thevenin's,  Norton's,  and 
reciprocity  theorems.  Discussion  of  typical  networks.  Prep.  15-03,  15-04;  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-52  Electrical  Engineering  II 

Transient  phenomena  of  the  first  and  second  order  for  various  combinations 
of  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacitance.  Singularity  functions  and  impulse 
response.  Complex  representation  of  sinusoids.  Prep.  3-51;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

3-53  Electrical  Engineering  III 

Behavior  of  circuits  when  excited  in  the  sinusoidal  steady  state.  Impedance  as 
viewed  in  the  frequency  domain,  resonance,  magnitude  and  frequency  scaling, 
vector  diagrams,  and  mutual  inductance.  Energy  and  power,  both  active  and 
reactive.  Prep.  3-52;  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-54  Electrical  Engineering  IV 

Principles  of  magnetic  circuits  with  d-c  and/or  a-c  excitation.  Permanent  mag- 
nets. Air-core  transformers  and  magnetic  coupling.  Single-phase  power- 
transformer  theory  and  application.  Audio  transformers.  Prep.  3-53;  4  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-55  Electrical  Machinery  I 

Introduction  to  a  unified  theory  of  electrical  machinery  wherein  the  rotating 
machine  is  regarded  as  a  general  electromechanical  energy-conversion  device. 
D-c  machines;  analysis  of  their  performance,  control  and  application  aspects. 
Prep.  3-54,  3-15;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-56  Electrical  Machinery  II 

Construction,  general  theory,  and  operating  characteristics  of  synchronous 
generators  and  synchronous  motors,  and  their  applications.  Prep.  3-55;  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-57  Electrical  Machinery  III 

3-55  and  3-56  extended  to  polyphase  induction  motors,  fractional-horsepower 

a-c  motors,  and  special  purpose  machines.  Prep.  3-56;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit 

Hrs. 

3-60  Servomechanisms 

Analysis  and  design  of  simple  servomechanisms  through  the  use  of  the  La- 
place transform.  System  adjustments,  compensation  methods,  and  optimum 
design  techniques.  Typical  automatic-control  devices.  Prep.  3-80;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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3-70  Electronics  I 

Electron  tubes  and  transistors.  Motion  of  electrons  in  electric  and  magnetic 
fields,  elements  of  solid-state  physics,  static  and  dynamic  characteristic  curves 
for  vacuum  tubes  and  transistors,  graphical  location  of  operating  points,  and 
incremental-parameter  equivalent  circuits.  Prep.  3-53;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit 
Hrs. 

3-71  Electronics  II 

Design,  calculation,  and  operation  of  basic  vacuum-tube  and  transistor  cir- 
cuits. Grounded-cathode,  grounded-plate,  and  grounded-grid  vacuum-tube 
circuits,  grounded-emitter,  grounded-coUector,  and  grounded-base  transistor 
circuits.  Direct-coupled,  R-C  coupled,  and  transformer-coupled  stages.  Equi- 
valent circuits  and  graphical  methods  of  solution.  Prep.  3-70;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-72  Electronics  III 

Video  amplifiers,  r-f  tuned  amplifiers,  and  feedback  amplifiers.  Compensation 
of  vacuum-tube  and  transistor  amplifiers  for  shunt  capacitance,  coupling 
capacitance,  and  temperature  effects.  Vacuum-tube  and  transistor  tuned  ampli- 
fiers (both  narrow  band  and  stagger  tuned).  Feedback  amplifiers;  Bode's  gen- 
eral formulas.  Limitations  and  ultimate  capabilities  of  electronic  circuits.  Prep. 
3-71;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-73  Electronics  IV 

Vacuum-tube  and  other  types  of  oscillators;  criterion  for  oscillation,  and  fre- 
quency stabilization.  Broadcast  receivers;  theory  of  amplitude  and  frequency 
modulation,  and  detection.  Prep.  3-72;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-74  Electronics  V 

Pulse  circuits  commonly  used  in  television,  radar,  pulse-modulated  communi- 
cation systems,  and  digital  computers.  Prep.  3-73;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-80  Transients  in  Electric  Circuits 

Theory  of  the  Laplace  transform,  and  the  principles  applied  in  the  solution 
of  lumped-parameter  electric-circuit  problems.  Partial-fraction  expansions,  » 
solutions  to  higher-order  algebraic  equations,  singularity  functions,  and  con-  r 
volution  methods.  Prep.  3-53,  14-20;  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-90  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  I 

Experiments  on  series  and  parallel  a-c  circuits,  instrument  calibration,  re- 
sistance measurements,  network  theorems,  and  transformertesting.  Prep.  3-54; 
6  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

3-91  and  3-92  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories  II  and  III 

Experiments  in  the  general  areas  of  electrical  measurements  and  basic  elec- 
tronic circuits.  Prep.  3-70;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs.  per  term. 
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3-93  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  IV 

Experiments  in  three-phase  circuits,  magnetic  devices,  and  control  engineer- 
ing. Prep.  3-15,  3-54;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-94  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  V 

Experiments  in  the  fields  of  power  and  communications.  Basic  principles  of 
Dperation  of  energy-conversion  devices.  Microwave  circuits  and  devices, 
3ulse  circuits,  frequency  modulation,  analog  and  digital  computers,  etc.  Prep. 
3-55,  3-29,  3-72;  12  Lab.  Hrs.;  6  Credit  Hrs. 

J-95  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  VI 

\pplication  of  electronic  control  and  regulatory  circuits  (including  servo- 
iiechanisms).  Pulse-forming  and  delay  lines,  and  slotted  lines  for  u-h-f  im- 
pedance measurements.  Prep.  3-29,  3-55;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

3-96  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  VII 

Experiments  on  synchronous  generators  and  motors,  and  induction  motors. 
Prep.  3-56;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

Chemical  Engineering 

4-42  Properties  of  Materials 

Modern  theories  of  solid  state  physics,  emphasizing  the  molecular  concepts  on 
which  the  physical  properties  of  engineering  materials  depend.  Prep.  11-65, 
15-41;  2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

4-43  Engineering  Materials 

Materials  encountered  in  the  chemical  engineering  profession.  Effect  of  com- 
position, heat  treatment,  and  mechanical  work  upon  the  physical  properties  of 
metals  and  their  alloys.  Prep.  11-04,  15-41,  4-42;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

4-44  Industrial  Processes 

Major  chemical-process  industries  studied  with  emphasis  on  kinetic  and  ther- 
modynamic principles  in  design  and  operation  of  the  plant.  Comprehensive 
problems.  Prep.  4-62,  4-63;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

4-46  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Engineering 

Review  of  nuclear  physics.  Nuclear  fission,  the  nuclear  chain  reactor,  reactor 
theory,  radiation  shielding,  materials  of  construction,  reactor  instrumentation 
and  control,  separation  of  stable  isotopes,  chemical  separations  and  proces- 
sing, and  special  techniques  of  nuclear  engineering.  Prep.  15-41;  14-06;  4 
Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

4-50  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  chemical  engineering  profession.  Humanistic  as 
well  as  the  scientific  side  of  the  profession.  Mathematical  tools  and  stoichio- 
metric relations.  Prep.  11-02,  15-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 
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4-51  Chemical  Engineering  Literature 

Sources  of  information  available  to  chemical  engineers.  Series  of  literature 
search  problems.  Prep.  4-50;  1  Class  Hr.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

4-52  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations 

Chemical  engineering  fundamentals,  including  material  balance,  energy  bal- 
ance, static  equilibria,  dynamic  equilibria,  and  economic  balance.  Essentially 
a  problem  course.  Prep.  4-50;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

4-60  Fluid  Mechanics 

Fundamental  principles  of  fluid  mechanics.  Methods  of  determining  rates  of 
flow  and  power  consumption  offluids  flowing  through  pipe  lines.  Flow  of  gases 
and  oils.  Laboratory  work.  Prep.  15-02,  4-50;  5  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

4-61  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics 

First  law  developed  for  batch  and  flow  systems.  Heat  effects  in  physical  and 
chemical  processes.  Equations  relating  the  thermodynamic  functions  offluids 
to  variables  of  state.  Second  law,  and  preparation  of  tables  and  charts  of  ther- 
modynamic properties  from  equations.  Prep.  4-52,  14-07;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

4-62  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics 

Charts  and  tables  of  thermodynamic  properties  of  substances  used  to  analyze 
and  solve  process  problems.  Physical  and  chemical  equilibria.  Applications  of 
first  and  second  laws,  compression  and  expansion  of  fluids.  Prep.  4-61;  4 
Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

4-63  Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics 

Distinctions  between  rates  and  equilibria,  units  of  reaction  rates,  the  reaction 

velocity  constant,  and  methods  of  determining  reaction  orders.  Principles  of 

reactor  design  applied  to  homogeneous  batch  and  flow  reactions.  Catalysis 

theory,  transfer  of  heat  and  mass  in  catalytic  beds,  catalytic  reactor  design, 

and  uncatalyzed  heterogeneous  reactions.  Prep.  4-62;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 

Hrs. 

4-70  Heat  Transfer 

Basic  concepts  of  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation. 
Resistance  to  heat  transfer  of  fluid  films.  Laboratory  experiments.  Prep.  4-60, 
4-52;  5  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

4-71  Chemical  Engineering 

Application  of  chemical  engineering  fundamentals  to  mechanical  separations, 
evaporation,  air  conditioning,  and  drying.  Laboratory  experiments.  Students 
take  an  active  part  in  planning  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  equipment  and 
the  data  to  be  taken.  Report  writing.  Prep  4-60,  4-52,  4-70;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Lab.  Hrs.;  6  Credit  Hrs. 
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4-72  Chemical  Engineering 

Mass  transfer  techniques  stressing  (he  physical  mechanisms  involved  in  the 
transfer  of  material  between  homogeneous  phases.  Absorption,  distillation, 
and  extraction.  Laboratory  work.  Prep.  4-71;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  6 
Credit  Hrs. 

4-80  Process  Engineering  Economics 

Fundamentals  of  economics  and  statistics  appUed  to  research,  raw  materials, 
markets,  labor,  power,  water,  transportation,  labor  relations,  and  similar 
economic  factors  as  related  to  the  process  industries.  Laws  relating  to  waste 
disposal,  atmospheric  and  stream  polution,  and  patents.  Prep.  4-51,  20-12;  6 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

4-82  Plant  Design  Economics 

Capital  required  and  operating  costs  for  a  plant  to  produce  a  specified  annual 
tonnage  of  one  or  more  chemical  materials.  Equipment  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  processes  selected  and  buildings  required  to  house  the  plant  determined. 
Sources  of  cost  data  available  without  inquiry  to  manufacturers  are  searched 
out  and  drawn  upon  fully  in  making  the  estimates.  Report  of  evaluation  of  the 
venture  based  upon  these  data  and  sound  economic  princples.  Prep.  4-51,  4- 
80:  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

4-91  Process  Design 

Process  design  engineering  using  fundamentals  of  engineering  science  and 
economics  studied  in  previous  courses.  Preparation  of  process  flow  sheets, 
complete  material  and  energy  balances,  selection  of  equipment,  and  design  of 
small  chemical-processing  units.  Prep.  4-71,  4-72;  1  Class  Hr.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.; 
6  Credit  Hrs. 

4-92  Process  Design 

Process  design  of  a  complete  chemical  plant  and  the  evaluation  of  the  econom- 
ic factors  involved.  Prep.  4-91;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

4-93  Projects 

Individual  research  related  to  some  phase  of  chemical  engineering.  Open  only 
to  students  selected  by  the  department  head  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and 
proved  ability.  Research  topic  selected  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  student 
and  his  supervising  professor.  Prep.  4-71,  4-72;  1  Class  Hr.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  6 
Credit  Hrs. 

4-94  Projects 

A  continuation  of  the  research  work  undertaken  in  4-93.  Prep.  4-93;  6  Lab. 

Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 
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Industrial  Engineering 

5-03  Industrial  Management 

For  electrical  engineering  majors.  General  problems  of  competitive  industry 
and  modern  scientific  management  principles  and  methods.  Industrial  system 
and  social  effects  of  mechanization;  legislation,  labor  unions,  education 
Organization  and  financing  modern  industry.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-09  Industrial  Statistics  II 

A  continuation  of  20-22.  Drawing  of  inferences  from  samples,  simple  linea 
correlation  and  fundamentals  ofstatistical  quality  control.  Prep.  20-22;  4  Clas 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-10  Industrial  Management 

Administrative  and  managerial  aspects  of  plant  operation.  Background  anc 
evolution  of  modern  industrial  management;  ownership  of  industry;  planti 
location  and  buildings;  factory  layout  and  equipment;  purchasing  functionij 
production  planning  and  control.  Problems  facing  management  today. 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-11  Industrial  Management 

Inspection  and  quality  control  functions;  motion  andtimestudy;  classificatior 
systems;  cost  accounting;  maintenance;  wage  and  salary  administration;  in- 
dustrial safety.  Prep.  5-10;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-12  Methods  Time  Analysis 

Functions  of  the  factory  staff  department  commonly  known  as  the  Methodst 
Department.  Process  analysis,  process  charts  and  flow  diagrams;  operationi 
analysis,  operation  charts,  man-and-machine  charts,  and  micromotion  study;! 
principles  of  motion  economy  applied  to  all  phases  of  factory  operation,  cleri- 
cal and  mechanical. 

Laboratory  application  to  a  typical  factory  operation.  Prep.  5-11;  3  Classi 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-13  Methods  Time  Analysis 

Time  study  techniques  and  procedures;  use  of  timing  devices;  performance 
rating;  application  of  allowances  for  unavoidable  lost  time  and  computation 
of  a  fair  work  standard.  Technique  of  setting  standards  by  means  of  preder 
termined  time  systems.  Prep.  5-12;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-14  Methods  Engineering 

For  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Proper  use  of  work  simplification 
and  time  study.  Process,  operation,  man-machine,  and  micromotion  analysis. 
Time  study  as  a  tool  in  management.  Prep.  5-10;  1  Class  Hr.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.; 
2  Credit  Hrs. 

5-17  Production  Planning  and  Control 

"Operating  management"  activity  of  planning  and  controlling  the  flow  of  ma- 
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terials  through  the  shop;  utilization  of  the  equipment  and  manpower  to  best 
advantage. 
Actual  case  problems  are  analyzed.  Prep.  5-11;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-18  Quality  Control 

Problems  involved  in  setting  up  a  Quality  Control  department  within  the 
factory.  Fundamentals  of  statistical  quality  control,  theory  and  application  of 
various  types  of  control  charts,  probability  theory,  sampling  methods,  and 
the  statistics  of  reliability.  Prep.  5-09;  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-19  Personnel  Administration  I 

Personnel  function  as  an  element  of  management.  Humanistic  side  of  per- 
sonnel relations  as  opposed  to  the  technical  aspects.  Development  of  a  sound 
philosophy  of  employer-employee  relations.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-20  Personnel  Administration  II 

Job  evaluation  techniques;  problems  of  installing  and  maintaining  job  and 
position-evaluation  systems  and  wage  incentives  in  industrial  enterprises. 
Prep.  5-11;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-22  Process  Planning  and  Tool  Design 

Principles  and  procedures  of  planning  productive  processes  to  manufacture 
articles  at  lowest  cost  consistent  with  volume;  operation  analysis;  tool  layout; 
design  of  jigs,  fixtures,  and  other  special  tools;  synthetic  time  standards  in  tool 
design.  Prep.  2-43;  5-11;  5  Class  Hrs.;  5  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-23  Plant  Layout  and  Material  Handling 

Design  of  an  industrial  plant  from  geographical  location  through  collection 
and  analysis  of  necessary  data  to  formulate  processing,  selection  of  equipment, 
and  arrangement  of  production  and  service  facilities  for  economy  of  manufac- 
ture. An  actual  plant  layout  is  carried  through.  Prep.  5-11,  5-22;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
6  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

5-24  Industrial  Engineering  Laboratory 

Digital  computer  programming  with  both  engineering  and  business  data  proc- 
essing applications.  Laboratory  time  on  I.B.M.  650  computer.  Mechanical 
laboratory  work  in  temperature  control;  pressure  force  and  speed  tests;  bomb 
calorimetry;  tensile  testing.  Prep.  2-23,  2-43,  2-82;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-25  Engineering  Economy 

Economic  analysis  in  formulating  business  policies,  with  emphasis  on  engi- 
neering aspects;  criteria  and  technique  of  engineering  economy  as  related  to 
cost,  economy  of  design,  economy  of  selection,  and  application  of  engineering 
projects.  Prep.  5-13,  5-18,  5-20;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-26  Seminar 

Summation  and  correlation  of  prior  work  with  emphasis  on  relation  to  the 
over-all  management  problem  and  health  of  the  enterprise;  selected  topics  from 
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current  problems  and  literature  in  industrial  engineering.  Prep,  senior  stand- 
ing in  industrial  engineering.  2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

5-27  Operations  Research  ! 

Recent  developments  in  operations  research  as  a  management  tool  for  making 
decisions.  Extensive  treatment  of  linear  programming.  Study  of  mathematical 
models  for  business  problems.  Design  ofexperiments  and  analysis  of  variance 
Prep.  5-09,  14-30;  4  Class  Hrs.  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-28  Operations  Research  Problems 

Problem  solving  and  case  studies  in  areas  of  operations  research.  Prep.  5-27; 
2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

Biology 

10-01  General  Biology 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  various  fields  of  biology,  beginning  with  tht 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  characteristics  and  behavior  of  proto pi asnr 
and  cells;  general  plant  and  animal  histology;  irritability  and  conduction. 
2  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

10-02  General  Biology 

Plant  and  animal  metabolism;  maintenance  of  the  internal  environment; 
gametongenesis  and  cell  division.  Prep.  10-01;  2  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

10-03  General  Biology 

Principles  of  genetics  and  eugenics;  basic  patterns  of  embryology;  plant  life 
histories.  Prep.  10-02;  2  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

10-04  General  Biology 

Life  histories  of  animals;  organic  evolution;  bioecology.  Prep.  10-03;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

10-20  General  Bacteriology 

Biology  of  microorganisms,  emphasizing  the  bacteria.  Preparation  of  media, 
methods  of  sterilization,  staining,  isolation,  and  identification  of  pure  cultures. 
Studies  on  biochemical  activities  and  effects  of  physical  agents.  Prep.  10-04;  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-21  General  Bacteriology 

Introduction  to  the  bacteriology  of  water,  sewage,  air,  and  milk.  Consideration 
of  standards,  plate  counts,  and  physiological  tests  for  water  and  milk;  a  bac- 
terial analysis  of  air  and  the  treatment  and  proper  disposal  of  sewage.  Prep. 
10-20;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-30  Introduction  to  Medical  Technology 

An  introduction  to  the  methods,  principles,  and  theories  of  medical  technology. 
3  Class  Hrs.;  1-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 
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10-31  Hematology 

The  normal  and  pathologic  morphology  of  the  blood  and  blood-forming 
organs  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  blood  from  the  viewpoint  of  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis.  Prep.  10-30;  3  Class  Hrs.;3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-32  Human  Anatomy 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 

10-33  Immunology 

Resistance  to  infectious  diseases,  including  the  properties  and  behavior  of 
antisera  and  antigenic  substances.  Prep.  10-31;  2  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.; 
2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

1040  Physiology 

Properties  of  living  protoplasm,  the  general  organization  and  function  of 
cells,  translocation  of  materials  and  the  organization  of  animals.  The  physi- 
ology of  the  skeletal  systems  of  man  and  animals;  the  physiology  of  amoeboid, 
ciliary  and  contractile  movement  with  emphasis  on  muscle  metabolism.  The 
structure  and  function  of  neurons,  reflex  arcs,  the  autonomic  nervous  system 
and  the  sensory  receptors.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-41  Physiology 

Fluid  media  of  animals,  emphasizing  water  and  electrolyte  balance  and  kid- 
ney function  in  many;  the  physiology  of  blood,  including  its  formation,  func- 
tions, clotting,  antigens  and  tests  for  identifying  blood.  The  physiology  of  the 
heart,  nervous  control  of  the  vascular  system,  breathing  and  gas  transport, 
heat  regulation,  nutrition,  digestion  and  assimilation;  a  survey  of  the  endo- 
crine secretions  and  the  physiologic  aspects  of  reproduction.  Prep.  10-40;  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-55  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

Development  and  significance  ofthe  structural  changes  in  the  chordate  groups; 
homology,  analogy,  metamerism,  cephalization;  general  features  of  embryo- 
logical  development  of  the  chordates,  basic  principles  of  phylogenesis,  and 
the  geological  time  scale  provide  a  broad  background  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  significant  morphological  changes.  Prep.  10-02;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab. 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-56  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

Ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic  development  of  the  digestive,  circulatory,  res- 
piratory, excretory,  reproductive,  and  nervous  systems.  Prep.  10-55;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-57  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Morphology,  embryology,  and  histology  of  acoelomate  animal  phyla  ap- 
proached from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint.  Prep.  10-04;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab. 
Hrs;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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10-58  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Coelomate  animal  phyla.  Prep.  10-57;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credi 
Hrs. 

10-59  Animal  Histology 

Normal  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  including  cells,  cell 
division,  cytomorphosis,  and  cell  differentiation.  Characteristics  of  tissues* 
and  the  mojphology  and  function  of  epithelial,  connective,  and  musculai 
tissues.  Prep.  10-56;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-60  Animal  Histology 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  nervous  tissues  with  the  histology  of  lymphatic, 
vascular,  digestive,  endocrine,  reproductive,  and  sense  organs.  Prep.  10-59; 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-61  Embryology 

Descriptive  embryogeny  of  Amphioxus  and  morphological  development  of 
organ  systems  in  the  chick  and  pig.  Principles  of  embryonic  induction,  polarity, 
blastulation  and  gastrulation;  developmental  and  functional  significance  of  the 
fetal  membranes  and  circulation  and  embryology  of  digestive  system.  Prep. 
10-56;  3  Class  Hrs,;  3  Lab  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-62  Embryology 

Continued  discussions  of  the  embryology  of  the  circulatory,  urogenital, 
nervous,  and  other  systems.  Prep.  10-61;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Hrs. 

10-65  Genetics 

Laws  of  inheritance  as  found  in  animals  and  plants,  and  their  application  to 
human  relations,  including  the  observational,  experimental,  cytological,  sta- 
tistical, and  developmental  approaches.  Prep,  senior  standing;  3  Class  Hrs.; 

3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-66  Genetics 

The  gene  and  its  physiological  aspects  in  relation  to  development  and  behavior 
Population  genetics  and  evolution.  Prep.  10-65;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.; 

4  Credit  Hrs. 

10-69  Histological  Technique 

General  methods  of  tissue  preparation  for  purposes  of  microscopic  study; 
preparation  of  solutions  and  stains;  the  microtome  and  its  operation  together 
with  specific  directions  for  fixation,  clearing,  hardening,  embedding,  section- 
cutting,  and  staining  of  tissues.  Prep.  10-56;  1  Class  Hr.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit 
Hrs. 

10-70  Histological  Technique 

Practical  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  tissue  preparation  and  section- 
ing with  exercises  on  the  preparation  of  several  tissues  of  the  animal  body 
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portraying  the  qualities  of  selected  stains  and  their  combinations.  Prep.  10-69; 
I  Class  Hr.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

10-78  Seminar 

Discussion  of  the  development,  trends,  and  theoretical  principles  of  medical 
echnology.  1  Class  Hr.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

10-79  Seminar 

[Continuation  of  10-78.  1  Class  Hr.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

[0-80,  10-81  Senior  Research 

•Experimental  work  in  biology  under  the  direction  of  staff  members.  Approval 
)f  department  head  necessary.  Each  course  carries  2  to  4  hours'  credit  and  ex- 
ends  through  a  single  term. 

0-95,  10-96,  10-97,  10-98  Honors  Program 

lee  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 


Chemistry 


.1-01  General  Chemistry 

'undamental  ideas  of  matter  and  energy;  states  of  matter;  changes  of  state: 
ymbols;  equations;  chemistry  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  water;  early  ideas 
•f  atoms  and  molecules;  atomic  structure.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Hrs. 

1-02  General  Chemistry 

Chemical  equilibrium;  solutions;  redox  reactions;  ionic  equilibrium;  acids  and 
lases;  properties  and  reactions  of  halogens  and  sulfur.  Prep.  11-01;  3  Class 
Irs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

1-03  General  Chemistry 

Ihemistry  of  nitrogen;  qualitative  analysis  of  cations;  electrochemistry;  prin- 
iples  of  metallurgy;  properties  and  reactions  of  alkali  metals,  alkaline  earth 
letals,   and  boron  family.  Prep.  11-02;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit 

Irs. 

1-04  General  Chemistry 

Chemistry  of  carbon,  silicon,  tin,  and  lead.  Terminology  of  organic  chemistry, 
lydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,  petroleum  and  its  refining,  elements  of 
olvmer  chemistry  including  rubber  substitutes  and  plastics.  Prep.  11-03; 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

1-17  Quantitative  Analysis 

heory  and  practice  of  volumetric  analysis,  standardization,  neutralization, 

edox  titrations.  Prep.  11-04;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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11-18  Quantitative  Analysis 

Elements  of  instrumental  analysis.  Theory  and  use  of  colorimeter,  absorption 
instruments,  pH  measurements,  and  chromatography.  Prep.  11-17;  2  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-26  Organic  Chemistry 

Molecular  structure,  nomenclature,  properties,  and  reactions  of  aliphatic, 
alicyclic,  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Synthesis  and  reactions  of  alcohols 
and  phenols.  Prep.  11-04;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-27  Organic  Chemistry 

Monofunctional  compounds.  Synthesis,  properties,  and  reactions  of  halides, 
ethers,  aldehydes,  ketones,  acids,  ester,  fats,  amines,  amides,  nitriles,  and  azo 
compounds,  with  someattentiontobiologicalsignificance.  Prep.  11-26;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-28  Organic  Chemistry 

Polyfunctional  compounds.  Substituted  acids,  quinones,  dyes,  stereoisomerism, 
amino  acids,  carbohydrates,  and  proteins,  with  special  emphasis  on  biological 
significance.  Prep.  11-27;  4  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

11-42  Chemical  Literature 

Uses  of  abstracting  journals;  types  and  sources  of  publications;  patents  as 
sources  of  information;  sources  of  financial,  statistical,  and  industrial  infor- 
mation. Preparation  of  a  detailed  bibliography  on  an  original  topic.  Prep- 
aration of  written  progress  reports,  typical  research  reports,  etc.  Prep.  11-55: 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 


11-43,  11-44  Senior  Research 

Experimental  work  under  direction  of  staff  members.  Approval  of  department 
head  necessary.  Each  course  carries  3  credits  and  extends  throughout  a  singlt 
term.  9  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-45  Biological  Chemistry 

Chemistry  of  metabolism.  Electrolytic  equilibrium,  elementary  reaction  mech 
anisms,  catalysis,  oxidation-reduction.  Enzymes.  Metabolism  of  carbohy 
drates,  proteins,  fats,  and  nucleic  acids.  Prep.  11-53  or  11-28;  4  Class  Hrs. 
4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-46  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

For  chemistry  majors  only.  Atomic  structure,  valence,  periodicity,  symbolism 
and  nomenclature;  molecular  substances,  states  of  matter,  kinetic  theory;  solu 
tions;  ionic  compounds;  electron-  and  proton-transfer.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-47  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

For  chemistry  majors  only.   Chemical  equilibrium;  ionization,  electrolytii 

equilibrium,  acidity,  and  basicity;  group  properties  of  the  representative  elei 
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ments;  inorganic  synthesis  and  analysis.  Prep.  11-46;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab. 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-48  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

For  chemistry  majors  only.  The  related  metals;  coordination  compounds; 
electrochemistry;  lanthanides  and  actinides;  nuclear  reactions;  colloidal  dis- 
persions. Prep.  11-47;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-49  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

Carbon  compounds.  Structure  and  nomenclature  of  hydrocarbons  and  the 
principal  classes  of  organic  functional  compounds.  Laboratory:  simplified 
semimicro  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  Prep.  11-48;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

11-50  Organic  Chemistry 

Syntheses,  properties  and  reactions  of  aliphatic,  aromatic  and  alicyclic  mono- 
functional  compounds  of  the  principal  types.  Electronic  interpretation  of  reac- 
tions. Prep.  11-49;  3  Class  Hrs.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

11-51  Organic  Chemistry 

Aliphatic  compounds.  Preparation,  properties  and  reactions  of  the  more  com- 
mon classes  of  open-chain  compounds.  Electronic  interpretation  of  structures 
and  reactions.  Prep.  11-04;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-52  Organic  Chemistry 

Continuation  of  11-50.  Prep.  11-50;  3  Class  Hrs.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

11-53  Organic  Chemistry 

Bifunctional  and  multifunctional  compounds.  Stereoisomerism.  Correlation 
of  color  with  structure.  Polymers.  Prep.  11-52;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 

11-54  Organic  Chemistry 

Aromatic  compounds.  Preparation,  properties  and  reactions  of  the  more 
common  classes  of  aromatic  compounds.  Electronic  interpretation  of  structures 
and  reactions  of  aromatic  compounds.  Prep.  11-51;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.; 
4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-55  Organic  Chemistry 

Heterocyclic  compounds.  Mechanisms  of  organic  reactions.  Correlation  of 
structure  with  acidity,  basicity  and  reaction  rates.  Perhalocarbons  and  their 
derivatives.  Prep.  11-53;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-56  Organic  Chemistry 

Carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  dyes,  synthetic  resins,  commercial  solvents  and 
other  important  industrial  products  such  as  petrochemicals.  Prep.  11-52  or 
11-54;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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11-57  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis 

Qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  having  one  of  two  functional 
groups.  Single  liquids,  single  solids,  liquid  mixtures,  solid  mixtures,  and  somt 
industrial  products  are  analyzed.  Prep.  11-52;  9  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-58  Organic  Preparations 

Advanced  organic  preparations,  based  on  recent  literature,  and  selected  to 
teach  the  laboratory  techniques  necessary  for  graduate  school  or  industrial 
organic  research.  Prep.  11-52;  9  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-61  Physical  Chemistry 

The  three  states  of  matter.  Solutions.  Thermochemistry.  Prep.  11-52  or  11-54; 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-62  Physical  Chemistry 

Chemical  thermodynamics.  Prep.  11-61;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit 

Hrs. 

11-63  Physical  Chemistry 

Solutions  of  electrolytes:  transference  and  conductance,  theory  of  electrolytic 
solutions,  ionic  equilibria,  electromotive  force,  electrolysis  and  polarization. 
Prep.  11-62;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-64  Physical  Chemistry 

Kinetics,  colloidal  dispersions,  correlation  of  physical  properties  with  molec- 
ular constitution,  and  X-ray  analysis  ofcrystal  structure.  Prep.  11-63;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-65  Physical  Chemistry 

Covers  the  same  class  material  as  11-63  but  does  not  include  laboratory. 
Prep.  11-62;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-70  Quantitative  Analysis 

Theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Analysis  of  cer- 
tain inorganic  elements.  Use  of  electrolytic  methods.  Statistical  treatment  of 
data.  Prep.  1 1-62;  5  Class  Hrs.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-71  Quantitative  Analysis 

Theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Calibration  of 
glassware;  acidimetry  and  alkalinity,  neutralization  and  precipitation  mediods; 
die  use  of  indicators.  Prep.  11-70;  3  Class  Hrs.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

11-73  Analytical  Chemistry 

Use  of  instrumental  and  physicochemical  methods  in  analytical  chemistry, 
including  the  types  of  instruments  available,  andthetheory  of  their  operation. 
Prep.  11-62;  2  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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111-76  Instrumental  Analysis 

Use  of  instrumental  and  physicochemical  methods  in  analytical  chemistry, 
including  the  types  of  instruments  available,  andthetheory  of  their  operation. 
Prep.  11-71;  3  Class  Hrs.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

11-77  Instrumental  Analysis 

Use  of  instrumental  methods  in  analytical  chemistry,  including  types  of  in- 
struments available  and  the  theory  of  their  operation.  Prep.  11-18;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-81  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Electronic  structure,  the  periodic  tables,  nature  of  covalent  and  electrovalent 
bonds  as  illustrated  by  the  chemistry  of  non-metals.  Prep.  11-62;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-82  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Electronic  structure,  the  periodic  table,  and  the  nature  of  covalent  and  electro- 
valent bonds  as  illustrated  by  the  chemistry  and  structure  of  metals.  Prep. 
11-81;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-91  Special  Topics 

Advanced  topics  in  chemistry.  Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prep.  11-55, 
11-64,  11-71;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-92  Special  Topics 

Advanced  topics  in  chemistry.  Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prep.  11-55, 
11-64,  11-71;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-93  Nuclear  Chemistry 

Radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions,  atomic  fission,  properties  of  isotopes,  use  of 
radioactive  tracers.  Prep.  11-64;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

11-95,  11-96,  11-97,  11-98  Honors  Program 

See  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 

Graphic  Science 

12-51  Engineering  Graphics  I 

Graphic  representation:  graphical  methods  for  the  communication,  visualiza- 
tion, and  analysis  ofideas  and  concepts  related  to  creative  engineering.  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

12-52  Engineering  Graphics  II 

Descriptive  Geometry:  3-dimensional  geometry  in  the  visualization,  analysis, 
and  synthesis  of  graphical  solutions  for  spatial  relationship  problems.  Prep. 
12-51;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

12-53  Engineering  Graphics  III 

Graphical  Processes:  graphical  solutions  of  mathematical  and  physical  prob- 
lems using  coplanar,  pictorial,  and  multiview  representations  of  scientific  dia- 
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grams  and  technical  charts.  Prep.  12-52;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credil 
Hrs. 

12-54  Engineering  Graphics  IV 
Synthesis  of  representational,  geometric,  and  analytical  methods  in  the  graph- 
ical conceptualization  and  development  of  engineering  designs  and  solutions. 
Prep.  12-53;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

12-61  Graphical  Computation 

Geometrical  representation,  analysis,  and  solution  ofmathematical  and  physi- 
cal problems  by  graphical  methods.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

12-63  Chart  Analysis 

Evaluations  and  predictions  based  on  facts  .and  relationships  depicted  on 
various  types  of  charts  and  graphs.  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

12-65  Elements  of  Nomography 

Graphical  solutions  of  equations  through  alignment  diagrams  based  on  planer 

geometry  relationships.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

12-67  Introduction  to  Cartography 

Analysis  of  maps  and  their  cultural,  historical,  sociological,  economic,  geo- 
political, etc.,  implications.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

12-68  Geometry  in  Cartography 

Systems  of  map  projection  and  their  effect  on  representations  of  the  earth's* 
geographical  features.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

12-69  Illustration  for  Teachers 

Survey  and  development  of  methods  for  supplementing  and  illustrating  orali 

classroom  presentations.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

Geology 

13-04  Historical  Geology 

How  and  when  did  the  earth  begin  and  what  changes  have  taken  place  since 
its  beginning?  Geologic  periods.  Land  form  changes,  forces  causing  these 
changes;  particular  plants  and  animals  common  to  each  period.  Geologic  his- 
tory of  the  eastern  United  States.  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

13-05  Physical  Geology 

Structure  of  the  earth  and  forces  acting  to  shape  the  various  topographical 
formations.  Introduction  to  rocks  and  minerals;  geological  principles  of 
weathering,  erosion,  diastrophism,  and  volcanism.  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit 
Hrs. 
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Mathematics 

14-07  Differential  Equations 

Elementary  theory  and  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations.  Properties 
Df  equations  and  of  their  solutions.  Applied  problems.  Series  solutions.  Prep. 
14-66;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-08  Diiferential  Equations 

Vlethods  of  solution.  Theory  of  differential  equations.  Special  methods  for 
second  and  higher  order  equations  and  linear  equations;  algebra  of  linear 
)perators;  Leplace  transforms;  method  ofPicard;  first  and  second  order  partial 
lifferential  equations;  existence  theorems  for  first  and  nth  order  equations  and 
or  systems  of  first  order  equations.  Prep.  14-07;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

.4-1 1  Theory  of  Equations 

Theory  and  analysis  of  equations  and  polynomials;  continuity;  complex  num- 
bers; equations  of  higher  degree;  discriminants;  theorems  on  roots;  funda- 
nental  theorem  of  algebra;  symmetric  functions.  Prep.  14-66;  5  Class  Hrs.; 
M/2  Credit  Hrs. 

14-13  Computer  Programming 

[ntroduction  to  the  programming  of  digital  computers;  machine  languages, 
nterpretive  routines,  compilers.  Study  ofone  language  for  a  specific  computer; 
aboratory  exercises  in  solution  of  practice  problems  at  the  computation  cen- 
:er.  Prep.  14-66;  4  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

14-14  History  of  Mathematics 

Development  of  the  various  branches  of  mjithematics;  the  lives  of  men  who 
lave  made  outstanding  contributions  to  mathematical  science;  growth  of 
mathematical  knowledge  and  the  development  of  civilization.  Prep.  14-66; 
5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

14-15  Advanced  Calculus 

Theorems  on  limits  and  continuity;  differentiability;  mean-value  theorems; 
Riemann  definite  integral;  differentiation  of  integrals;  Taylor's  formula  with 
remainder;  indeterminate  forms.  Prep.    14-66;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-16  Advanced  Calculus 

Partial  differentiation;  extrema  with  constraints;  Lagrange's  method  and  multi- 
pliers; Taylor's  series  for  two  variables;  Jacobians;  line  integrals;  transforma- 
tion of  multiple  integrals;  improper  integrals  and  Laplace  transforms.  Prep. 
14-15;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-17  Infinite  Series 

■Limits;  infinite  series;  tests  of  convergence  and  divergence;  algebraic  opera- 
ions;  integration  and  differentiation;  integration  by  means  of  series;  applica- 
ions  and  uses  of  special  series;-  solution  of  differential  equations  by  series, 
^'rep.  14-07;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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14-20  Advanced  Mathematics  for  Engineers 

Series  solution  of  differential  equations;  Gamma  function;  Bessel  functicnsn 
Fourier  series;  boundary  value  problems,  vector  analysis.  Prep.  14-07;  3  Clas^i 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

14-21  Basic  Mathematics  I 

Stress  upon  basic  mathematical  concepts  as  well  as  applications.  Logical  de 
velopment  of  the  real  and  complex  number  systems;  solution  of  linear,  quad 
ratic,  and  simultaneous  equations.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

14-22  Basic  Mathematics  II 

Algebra  of  sets,  permutations  and  combinations,  introduction  to  probability 
and  statistics,  fundamentals  of  trigonometry.  Prep.  14-21;  3  Class  Hrs.; ' 
Credit  Hrs. 

14-23  Basic  Mathematics  III 
Elements  of  analytic  geometry,  including  straight-line,  circle,  and  conic  sec 
tions;  introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Prep.  14-22;  3  Clas 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

14-28  Mathematical  Statistics 

Probability  theory;  basic  principles  of  statistical  inference;  classification  o 
data;  moments  of  empirical  and  theoretical  distributions;  moment-generatins 
functions;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distributions;  random  sampling 
testing  of  hypotheses;  empirical  linear  correlation  and  regression.  Prep.  14-66 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-29  Mathematical  Statistics 
Normal  distribution  for  two  variables  as  a  model  for  correlation  and  regresi 
sion;  chi-square  distribution;  confidence  interval  estimation;  student's  t-dis 
tribution;  Snedecor's  F-distribution;  analysis  ofvariance,  sampling  inspection 
sequential  analysis,  and  non-parametric  methods.  Prep.  14-28;  4  Class  Hrs. 
4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-30  Finite  Mathematics 

For  Industrial  Engineers.  An  introduction  to  logic,  sets,  probability  theory 
determinants,  and  matrices.  Prep.  14-66;  5  Class  Hrs.; 2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

14-31  Geometries 

Development  of  various  systems  of  geometry  from  a  common  foundation 
geometry  and  calculus  of  three  dimensions.  Role  of  the  parallel  postulate  ir 
the  geometry  of  EucHd  and  in  the  non-Euclidean  geometries.  Space  geometry 
Prep.  14-66;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-33  Vector  Analysis 

Vector  algebra,  calculus  of  vectors,  the  del  operator,  line  integrals,  vectoi 
spaces.  Prep.  14-66;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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14-35  Numerical  Analysis 

Vlethods  for  the  approximate  solution  of  algebraic,  transcendental,  and  dif- 
erential  equations;  definite  integrals,  analysis  of  tabulated  data.  Prep.  14-07; 
1  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-37  Abstract  Algebra  I 

introduction  to  modern  algebra.  Algebra  of  Matrices  and  cononical  forms; 
groups  of  transformations;  systems  of  linear  equations;  linear  vector  spaces, 
^rep.  14-66;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-38  Abstract  Algebra  II 

\lgebraic  systems;  groups,  integral  domains,  rings,  and  fields.  Prep.  14-37; 
1  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

.4-41  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  I 

•'or  Business  Administration  and  non-science  Liberal  Arts  students.  Basic 
nathematical  concepts  and  applications.  Logical  development  of  number 
ystems;  linear,  quadratic  and  simultaneous  equations;  exponents,  radicals, 
ind  logarithms;  elements  of  analytic  geometry.  8  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

L4-42  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  II 

Ugebra  of  sets;  permutations  and  combinations;  probability  and  statistics; 
undamentals  of  trigonometry.  Prep.  14-41;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

L4-43  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  III 

^unctions  and  graphs;  introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus  with 
ipplications.  Prep.  14-42;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

14-44  Mathematical  Principles  I 

\  first  course  for  economics  majors.  Review  of  algebra:  fractions,  powers  and 
roots,  equations,  logarithms,  inequalities.  Determinants  and  matrices,  intro- 
duction to  linear  programming.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-45  Mathematical  Principles  II 

Fundamentals  of  trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry:  introduction  to  differ- 
>ntial  and  integral  calculus.  Prep.  14-44;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-46  Mathematical  Principles  III 

differential  calculus;  further  topics  in  analytic  geometry.  Prep.  14-45  or 
4-23;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

L4-47  Mathematical  Principles  IV 

ntegral  calculus;  brief  introduction  to  differential  equations.  Prep.  14-46; 
i  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 


14-61  Mathematical  Analysis  I 

introduction  to  analytic  geometry  and  differential  calculus;  derivatives  of  poly- 
lomials;    product,    fraction,   and   chain  rules;  limits  and   continuity;  curve 
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sketching;  application  to  maximum  and  minimum  and  rate  problems.  Prep. 
3  1/2  units  of  college  preparatory  mathematics;  5  Class  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

14-62  Mathematical  Analysis  II 

Indefinite  and  definite  integral;  differentiation  and  integration  of  sines  and 
cosines;  applications  of  integral  calculus,  including  area,  volume,  and  arc 
length.  Prep.  14-61;  5  Class  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

14-63  Mathematical  Analysis  III 

Differentiation  and  integration  of  transcendental  functions,  methods  of  inte- 
gration, determinants,  further  topics  in  analytic  geometry.  Prep.  14-62;  5  Class 
Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

14-64  Mathematical  Analysis  IV 

Conic  sections,  hyperbolic  functions,  permutations  and  combinations,  intro- 
duction to  probability  and  statistics.  Prep.  14-63;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit 
Hrs. 

14-65  Mathematical  Analysis  V 

Polar  coordinates,  parametric  equations,  vectors  in  plane  and  space,  partial 
derivatives.  Prep.  14-64;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-66  Mathematical  Analysis  VI 

Multiple  integrals  with  applications,  infinite  series,  indeterminate  forms,  com- 
plex numbers.  Prep.  14-65;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

14-95, 14-96,  14-97,  14-98  Honors  Program 
See  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 


Physics 

15-11  General  Physics 

A  survey  of  Newtonian  mechanics.  Methods  of  measurement,  laws  of  recti- 
linear motion,  uniform  circular  motion,  equations  of  equilibrium,  and  me- 
chanics of  liquids.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  coupled  with  problems 
solvable  by  algebraic  or  trigonometric  methods  only.  Prep.  14-23;  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

15-12  General  Physics 

A  survey  of  the  topics  of  heat,  wave  motion,  sound  and  light.  Some  discussion 
of  the  laws  of  X  radiation  and  radioactivity.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Problems  and  laboratory  experiments  are  performed  on  these  topics  and  those 
of  15-11.  Prep.  15-11;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

15-13  General  Physics 

Electricity  and  magnetism,  introductory  electronics.  Ohm's  Law,  induced 
E.M.F.'s,  alternating  current,  vacuum  tubes,  and  elementary  modern  physics 
are  discussed.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  problems  and  laboratory  work  on 
these  topics.  Prep.  15-12;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 
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.5-15  Advanced  Physics 

<0T  chemistry  majors  only.  A  brief  study  of  experimental  spectroscopy.  Gen- 
ral  optical  principles  of  spectroscopic  apparatus,  prism  spectroscopes  and 
pectrographs,  the  photographic  process,  slit  width  and  illumination,  the  dif- 
raction  grating,  types  ofmounting  for  the  grating,  the  Bohr-Sommerfeld  atom, 
he  origin  of  atomic  spectra,  the  spectra  of  the  hydrogen  and  sodium  atoms 
ind  quantum  numbers.  Prep.  14-06,  15-56;  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 

5-16  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

lectrostatics,  dielectrics,  Gauss'  Law,  solutions  of  LaPlaces's  equation.  Mag- 
etostatics,  Ampere's  and  Faraday's  Laws,  transients,  Maxwell's  equations, 
"his  course  leads  to  course  15-61.  Prep.  15-56,  14-08;  3  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Irs. 

5-17  Mechanics 

ector  analysis,  Newton's  laws  of  motion,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  parti- 
les,  kinetic  and  potential  energy,  conservative  forces,  central  forces,  moving 
o-ordinate  systems.  Prep.  15-54,  14-06;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-18  Mechanics 

kinematics  and  dynamics  of  systems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  simple  and 
ompound  pendulums,  first  and  second  moments,  generalized  co-ordinates, 
agrange's  equations,  small  oscillations.  Prep.  15-17,  14-07;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

5-26  Modern  Physics 

[olecular  relationships,  atomic  nature  of  matter  and  electricity,  corpuscular 
iture  of  radiant  energy,  quantum  mechanics,  wave  theory  of  matter,  atomic 
ructure,  spectroscopy  and  X-ray  production  and  measurement.  Prep.  14-06, 
3-56;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-27  Modern  Physics 

itomic  spectra,  molecular  spectra,  periodic  system,  radioactivity,  alpha, 
eta,  and  gamma  ray  spectra,  nuclear  structure  and  devices  for  studying 
lese  phenomena;  artificial  transmutation  processes,  fission  and  cosmic  rays. 
rep.  15-26;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-29  Thermodynamics 

imple  thermodynamic  systems,  first  law,  second  law,  reversibility  and  ir- 
eversibility,  entropy,  thermodynamic  functions,  phase  changes,  applications 
)  physics  and  chemistry,  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics.  Prep.  15-18, 
4  08;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-31  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics 

chronological  oudine  of  the  development  of  theories  of  the  nucleus.  Alpha, 
eta,  and  gamma  ray  spectra  and  their  interaction  with  matter.  Neutrino,  pair 
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formation  and  mesons.  Scattering  and  cross  sections.  Prep.  14-07,  15-27 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

15-32  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics 

Those  parts  of  quantum  theory  and  relativity  having  a  bearing  on  the  stud^ 
of  the  nucleus.  Nuclear  structure,  statistics  and  forces.  Majorana,  Heisenberj 
forces  and  modern  theories.  Prep.  15-31;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

15-33  Quantum  Mechanics 

Breakdown  ofclassical  theory,  origin  of  thequantum  theory,  wave  pockets  am 
DeBroglie  waves;  uncertainty  principle;  Shrodinger  equation;  solution  of  one 
dimensional  problems.  Prep.  14-08,  15-27;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

15-34  Quantum  Mechanics 

Three-dimensional  problems;  the  hydrogen  atom;  time  independent  theor 
and  application  to  the  helium  atom.  Prep.  15-33;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs 

15-41  Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics 

Equivalence  of  mass  and  energy;  the  quantum  theory;  wave  nature  of  parti 
cles;  kinetic  theory;  atomic  structure;  periodic  system;  nuclear  structure;  radio 
activity;  radioactive  decay  laws;  nuclear  reactions;  cross  sections.  Prep.  14-06 
15-56;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

15-51  Physics 

Simple  motion  of  a  particle;  Newton's  laws;  operational  concepts  of  momen 
tum;  law  of  gravitation.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

15-52  Physics 

Work;  energy;  impulse;  momentum;  conservation  laws.  Prep.  15-51;  3  Clas; 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

15-53  Physics 

Application  of  the  principles  in  15-51  and  15-52  to  rigid  bodies;  fluid  mechan 
ics;  kinetic  theory;  heat  conduction;  isothermal  and  adiabatic  processes.  Prep 
15-52;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

15-54  Physics 

Wave  motion  and  sound.  Prep.  15-53;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

15-55  Physics 

Microscopic  treatment  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  electrostatics  developec 
from  the  Coulomb's  law  and  field  viewpoints;  magnetostatics,  Faraday's  in 
duction  law,  the  Bohr-Sommerfeld  atom,  and  the  atomic  view  of  electricity 
Prep.  15-54,  14-54;  4  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

15-56  Physics 

General  problem  of  electromagnetic  radiation  including  spectra,  physical  anc 
geometric  optics.  Prep.  15-55;  4  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.r4  Credit  Hrs.  ^ 


I 
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5-61  Optics 

Extends  techniques  of  electromagnetic  theory  to  problems  of  physical  optics, 
ilaxwell's  equations,  propagation  of  electromagnetic  radiation  in  isotropic 
.nd  nonisotropic  media;  reflection  and  refraction  at  the  boundary  between  two 
ledia;  interference  and  diffraction  from  the  standpoint  of  Huygens-Fresnel 
nd  Kirchoff.  Prep.  15-16,  14-08;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-62  Vibration  and  Sound 

undamental  principles  of  vibration  and  waves  in  elastic  media.  Transmission 
nd  interference  phenomena.  Experimental  work  largely  in  the  field  of  sound, 
rep.  15-16,  15-18;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-63  Advanced  Physics 

■or  chemistry  majors  only.  Laboratory  course  in  electronic  measurements, 
'rinciples  and  concepts  of  modern  physics.  Each  period  starts  with  a  discus- 
ion  of  the  principle  to  be  studied.  Prep.  14-66,  15-56;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

5-64  Solid  State  Physical  Electronics 

ntroduction  to  the  application  of  solid  state  to  electronics.  Structure  of  the 
olid  state,  electron  emission  and  semiconductor  devices.  Prep.  15-56,  14-66; 
I  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-65  Solid  State  Physical  Electronics 

'or  electrical  engineering  students.  Similar  to  15-64  but  without  laboratory. 
»rep.  15-56,  14-06;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-66  Advanced  Electronics  Laboratory 

ntroduction  to  electronic  circuit  analysis,  power  supplies,  amplifiers,  multi- 
'ibrators  and  basic  feedback  circuits.  Prep.  15-64;  1  Class  Hr.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.; 
:  Credit  Hrs. 

5-71  Experimental  Physics 

)peration  of  research   tools  of  modern  physics.  Experiments  on  relativity, 
.tomic  structure,  elementary  particleproperties,  and  on  the  quantum  and  wave 
spects  of  radiation.   Prep.   14-08,   14-27,  15-61;  1  Class  Hr.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

5-72  Experimental  Physics 

Methods  of  experimental  physics  discussed  with  emphasis  on  design  of  experi- 
rients.  Work  on  the  design,  construction,  and  performance  of  an  experiment 
elected  by  the  student.  Prep.  15-71;  1  Class  Hr.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

5-76  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics 

ome  of  the  mathematical  tools  and  procedures  used  in  theoretical  physics 
redeveloped.  Vector  analysis,  matrices,  complex  variables,  transformations, 
le  delta  function,  special  functions.  Green's  functions,  and  boundary  value 
Toblems.  Prep.  15-29;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-95,  15-96,  15-97,  15-98  Honors  Program 

ee  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 
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Physical  Education 

16-10-11-12  Physical  Education 
All  first-year  students  are  required  to  take  physical  education  or  ROTC.  Pa] 
ticipation  in  athletic  games  and  sports.  For  women  there  are  team  and  indiv 
dual  sports,  dance,  and  posture  improvement.  Students  wishing  to  be  excuses 
from  physical  training  because  of  physical  defects  are  required  to  present 
petition  to  the  faculty  supported  by  a  physician's  certificate.  0  Credit  Hrs.; 
Lab.  Hrs. 

16-15  Anatomy  &  Physiology 

Introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and  to  the  study  c 

Osteology  (bones).  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

16-16  Anatomy  &  Physiology 

Study  of  syndesmology  (ligaments)  and  myology  (muscles).  3  Class  Hrs 

3  Credit  Hrs. 

16-17  Anatomy  &  Physiology 

Study  of  the  body  systems.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

16-18  Individual  Sports 

Development  of  skills  in  such  sports  as  handball,  badminton,  tennis,  golll 

wresding,  boxing,  swimming.  3  Class  Hrs.;  5  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

16-19  Individual  Sports 

A  continuation  of  16-18.  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

16-20  Individual  Sports 

A  continuation  of  16-19.  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

16-21  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

Development  of  physical  education  programs  based  on  needs  of  individual 
and  groups.  Coordination  between  medical  service  and  physical  educatio: 
department.  Place  of  inter  school  athletics  in  the  physical  education  program 

4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

16-23  History  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  education  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present 
Special  systems  of  training  developed  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coum 
tries.  Required  of  all  students  electing  physical  education  as  a  minor  fieldl 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

16-24  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education 

Administrative  problems  in  the  field  ofphysical  education.  Objectives  of  physl 
cal  education  program,  personnel  required,  gymnasia,  athletic  fields  ano 
construction  and  maintenance  of  these  units.  Requirements  for  equipment,  ar 
rangements  of  schedules,  coaching,  meets,  etc.  Required  of  all  students  electing 
physical  education  as  a  minor  field.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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)-25  Football 

jrnishes  thestudentinterested  in  football  coaching  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
the  sport.  Consideration  of  fundamentals,  the  plays  of  each  position  in  the 
le  and  backfield,  offensive  and  defensive  systems,  adaptations  to  particular 
tuations,  training  and  conditioning,  rules  and  interpretation,  and  officiating. 
Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

)-26  Track  and  Field  Events 

are  and  training  of  track  athletes;  practice  schedules;  selection  of  material; 

induct  of  meets;  coaching  technique,  etc.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

>-27  Basketball 

le  course  deals  with  organizing  and  conducting  basketball  as  a  phase  of 
terschool  competition.  Basic  fundamentals,  techniques  and  different  systems 
individual  and  team  play.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

)-28  Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics 

isic  preparation  for  exercises  and  gymnastics;  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
ivelopment  of  programs.  Practice  is  combined  with  analysis  and  correction 
needed.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

)-29  Baseball 

bis  course  covers  the  job  of  the  coach  in  either  high  school  or  college.  Tech- 
ques  of  individual  and  team  play;  fundamentals  and  strategy.  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

)-31  Kinesiology 

iws  of  mechanics  as  applied  to  human  motion  and  muscular  activities; 
jplication  to  physical  education,  sports,  and  athletics.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 

rs. 

)-32  Physiology  of  Exercise 

iterrelationships  among  body  functions  and  organs,  muscular  action,  and 
lysical  activities  of  all  kinds.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

)-33  Personal  Hygiene 

inciples  of  healthful  personal  living;  maintenance  of  health  and  body  effi- 
;ency;  their  application  to  interpersonal  relations  and  athletics.  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

)-34  Community  Health  and  Safety 

eventive  medicine  in  its  relation  to  the  community;  emphasis  on  the  school 
)pulation,  health  agencies,  and  functions  in  community  sanitation  and  safety. 
Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

>-35  Prevention  and  Care  of  Injuries 

ethod's  of  preventing  injuries  as  well  as  their  care;  conditioning  and  safety 
the  conduct  of  physical  education  and  athletics;  postural  and  structural 
^aknesses  in  the  physically  handicapped  and  their  rehabilitation.  4  Class 
rs .;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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16-36  Advanced  Gymnastics 

A  continuation  of  16-28.  Various  skills  in  tumbling  and  apparatus;  place 
exercise  in  physical  education  programs  for  typical  and  atypical  children. 
Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

16-37  Rhythms  and  Recreation 

Study  and  practice  of  rhythms  as  applied  to  various  dances  and  games;  c 
ganization  of  basic  recreation  programs  in  school  and  community.  4  Cla« 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

16-38  Camp  Organization  and  Leadership 

Camp  organization;  planning  of  various  modes  of  camping;  the  planning 
programs;  personnel  requirements  as  they  affect  school,  community,  ai 
seasonal  camp  activities;  types  ofcounseling  procedures.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Cre 
it  Hrs. 

Natural  Sciences 

17-01  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences 

Introduction  to  the  nature  of  science  and  how  it  develops,  with  most  illustr 
tions  drawn  from  the  history  of  astronomy.  Demonstrations,  visual  aids,  ar 
field  trips.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

17-02  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences 

Major  emphasis  in  the  field  of  physics.  Simple  machines;  work  and  powe^ 
heat  and  electricity;  sound  waves;  and  physical  and  geometric  optics.  3  Cla 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

17-03  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences 

Introduction  to  physical  geology,  including  composition  of  the  earth  ar 
forces  governing  its  physical  features;  the  atmosphere,  weather  elements,  an 
weather  forecasting.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

17-04  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences 

Introduction  to  basic  chemical  concepts.  Nuclear  chemistry  with  emphasis  o 
a  better  understanding  of  atomic  energy.  4  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

17-11  Introduction  to  Natural  History 

Animals  of  the  seashore,  spiders,  insects,  amphibians,  and  reptiles.  Identifyin; 
characteristics,  life  history,  ecological  relationships,  and  economic  important 
of  specific  animals  in  each  group.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

17-12  Introduction  to  Natural  History 

Fish,  birds,  and  mammals  complete  the  study  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Th 
natural  history  of  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  ferns,  and  higher  plants.  3  Class  Hrs 
3  Credit  Hrs. 
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Economics 

)-01  Economic  Geography 

ivsical  geography;  resource  distribution;  and  the  development  of  agriculture 
id  industry,  with  emphasis  upon  basic  economic  institutions.  3  Class  Hrs.; 
CredifHrs. 

1-02  International  Economic  Geography 

rsources  and  institutions  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  including  regional 
pects  and  underdeveloped  areas.  Prep.  20-01;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-04  Introduction  to  Economics 

imarily  an  institutional  approach.  Survey  of  basic  economic  aspects  - 
tional  income,  business  organization,  labor,  the  banking  system,  etc.  3 
ass  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-06  Principles  and  Problems  of  Economics 

troduction  to  economic  theory  and  problems.  Business  cycles,  money  and 
t  banking  system,  fiscal  policy,  economic  growth,  fluctuafions  in  national 
:ome.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

;  -07  Principles  and  Problems  of  Economics 

!:onomic  problems  of  agriculture,  monopoly,  industrial  relations.  Inter- 
1  tional  economic  problems  and  competing  economic  systems.  4  Class  Hrs.; 
'Ilredit  Hrs. 


'-11  Economics 

1  r  engineering  students.  A  survey  of  basic  economic  principles.  The  structure 
<  the  American  economy,  money  and  banking  system,  production,  pricing 
c  d  distribution  in  a  competitive  economic  system.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

i-12  Economics 

Ir  engineering  students.  Analysis  of  national  income,  business  cycles.  Prob- 
las  of  economic  growth,  public  financing,  control  of  business  and  labor, 
'<  riculture  and  international  trade.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

.'-13  Economic  Principles 

ndamental  laws  and  principles  of  economic  analysis.  Price  theory,  basic 
tncepts  of  income  distribution.  8  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

-16  Accounting  Principles 

r  liberal  arts  students  only.  Fundamental  concepts  of  accounting.  Introduc- 
'  n  to  accounting  terminology.  Preparation  and  analysis  of  financial  state- 
'  nts.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hr^. 

-17  Accounting  Principles 

irporate  financial  reporting,  long-term  liabilities  and  investments,  cost  an- 
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alysis  and  financial  planning.  Accounting  presented  as  an  analytical  tool  of 
management.  Prep.  20-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-18  American  Economic  History 

Economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present;  emphasis  upon  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Consideration  of  re- 
lated European  developments.  Prep.  20-11  or  20-13;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Hrs. 

20-20  Statistics 

Collection  and  organization  of  statistical  data,  frequency  distributions,  meas- 
ures of  central  tendency,  dispersion,  and  probability.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credii 
Hrs. 

20-21  Statistics 

Time  series  analysis;  correlation  analysis  and  construction  of  index  numbers 

Prep.  20-20;  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

i 
20-22  industrial  Statistics  I 

For  industrial  engineering  majors  only.  Methods  and  applications  of  stai 
tistical  analysis.  Organization  and  presentation  of  statistical  facts.  Measure 
of  central  tendency,  dispersion,  time  series  analysis  and  index  numbers 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-24  Money  and  Banking 

Institutional  aspects  of  our  monetary  and  banking  system.  Problems  anc' 
policies  of  central  banking  in  the  United  States.  Prep.  20-07  or  20-38;  4  Clas; 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-25  Business  Cycles 

Theories  of  business  cycles  and  their  impact.  Measurement  of  business  fluctu 
ations  and  forecasting.  Analysis  of  forecasting  services  and  business  condi 
tions.  Prep.  20-21;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-26  Labor  Economics 

Development  of  present-day  labor  organizations,  their  aims  and  methods. 
Issues  involved  in  collective  bargaining.  Economic  implications  of  laboi 
market  policies.  Public  policy  towards  labor  relations.  Prep.  20-07  or  20-13 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

20-27  International  Economic  Relations 

Survey  of  the  development  of  international  commercial  policies  in  recen 
times.  Analysis  of  international  economic  principles  and  of  internationa 
organizations.  Prep.  20-07  or  20-38;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-28  Economic  Systems 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  dififerent  economic  systems;  capitalism,  socialisn 
communism,  and  fascism.  Prep.  20-18;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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20-29  Intermediate  Economic  Theory 

For  economics  majors  only.  Detailed  development  of  classical  equilibrium 
theory.  The  determinaiion  of  prices  and  outputs.  Theory  of  the  firm.  Intro- 
duction to  mathematical  analysis.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-30  Intermediate  Economic  Theory 

For  economics  majors  only.  Comprehensive  analysis  of  the  theory  of  distribu- 
tion. 4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-31  Advanced  Economic  Theory 

For  economics  majors  only.  Advanced  elements  of  macroeconomics  integrated 
with  macroeconomic  variables.  Theoriesofproduction,  consumption,  markets, 
the  firm  and  the  industry.  Prep.  20-30;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-32  Advanced  Economic  Theory 

For  economics  majors  only.  Welfare  implications  of  demand  theory;  general 
equilibrium  analysis.  Theories  of  interest  and  employment  with  emphasis  on 
Keynesian  economics.  Problems  of  a  growing  economy.  Prep.  20-31;  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-33  History  of  Economic  Thought 

Development  of  economic  theory.  The  major  contributions  of  the  various 
schools  of  economic  thought  including  the  Keynesian  school  and  later  con- 
tributions. 4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-37  Economic  Principles 

Comprehensive  analysis  of  the  economics  of  the  firm.  Areas  such  as:  marginal 
analysis,  best-profit  level  of  output,  market  structures  and  production  factors. 
Prep.  20-13;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

20-38  Economic  Principles 

Application  of  economic  principles^  to  the  solution  of  business  problems. 
Evaluation  of  specific  solutions.  Prep.  20-30  or  20-37;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit 
Hrs. 

20-40  Business  and  Government 

The  role  of  government  in  economic  affairs.  The  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  business.  Theoretical  analysis  of  interaction  of  various  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Prep.  20-30  or  20-38;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-51  Public  Finance 

History  of  United  States  public  economy.  Intergovernmental  fiscal  relations. 
Growth  and  development  of  the  public  economy  as  a  part  of  the  national 
economy.  Public  finance  policies.  Prep.  20-24;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-58  Personal  Finance 

Planning  of  personal  expenditures,  borrowing,  budgeting,  and  building  an 
estate.  Prep.  20-12  or  20-13;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 
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20-59  Federal  Income  Taxes 

Brief  survey  of  the  Federal  tax  structure.  Application  of  tax  principles  tc 
specific  problems.  (Not  open  to  Accounting  majors.)  Prep.  20-17  or  41-03;  S 
Class  Hrs.;  2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

20-65  Research  Methods 

Introduction  to  basic  principles  of  probability  and  statistical  inference.  Est 
mation  and  tests  of  significance.  Theory  of  sampling,  and  design  of  sampl 
surveys.  Application  of  methods  of  statistical  inference  to  business  and  econ 
omic  research.  Course  is  offered  to  qualified  seniors.  Prep.  20-21;  4  Clas 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-66  Statistical  Methods 

Introduction  to  basic  principles  of  management  science.  Use  of  linear  pro 
gramming  in  solution  of  business  problems.  Introduction  to  principles  o 
stimulation,  queing  theory,  and  statistical  decision-making.  Prep.  20-65 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

20-95,  20-96,  20-97,  20-98  Honors  Program 

See  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 


Education 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  School  Teaching  Majors 

21-20,21-21  Methods  and  Materials -English  Application  of  teach' 

21-22,21-46  Methods  and  Materials -Science  )ing    principles  previ- 

21-23,21-24  Methods  and  Materials -Mathematics  )ously  developed  to  the 
21-25,21-26  Methods  and  Materials -Social  Studies  )specific  teaching  ma- 
21-27,21-28  Methods  and  Materials -Industrial  Arts)jor.  2   Class  Hrs.;  2 

Credit  Hrs. 

21-29  Methods  and  Materials  -  Physical  Education 

Methods  of  teaching  physical  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Problems  of  scheduling,  balanced  programs,  materials,  and  equipment.  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-30  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education 

Evaulation  of  student  progress  in  physical  education  programs.  Testing  the 
general  effectiveness  of  teaching  and  organizational  methods.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

21-40  Student  Teaching  with  Related  Seminar 

Opportunity  in  a  public  school  to  assume  responsiblity  for  organizing  learn- 
ing experiences  in  the  major  area  under  expert  supervision.  Separate  seminars 
for  elementary  and  secondary  majors  run  concurrendy  with  the  student  teach- 
ing periods  and  deal  with  problems  encountered  in  the  classroom.  14  Credit 
Hrs. 
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21-41  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Arithmetic  I 

Meaning  theory  aimed  toward  the  development  of  facility  with  and  insight 
into  the  basic  concepts  of  arithmetic.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-42  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Arithmetic  II 

Continued  basic  general  objective  of  21-41.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-44  Methods  and  Materials  -  Elementary  Science  and,  Arithmetic 

A  laboratory  course.  Development  of  materials  and  methods  for  the  teaching 
of  science  and  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  school  program.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

21-45  Growth  and  Development 

Major  factors  related  to  human  growth  and  development.  Importance  of 
learning  and  adjustment.  8  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

21-47  Fundamentals  of  Reading  I 

Preparation  of  teachers  of  reading.  Exploration  of  the  reading  process;  under- 
standing reading  readiness;  planning  a  reading  program.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

21-48  Fundamentals  of  Reading  II 

Continuation  of  21-47.  Attention  to  methods  and  materials.  3  Class  Hrs.; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-49  Health  and  Recreation 

Scope,  methods  and  materials  of  elementary  school  physical  education  pro- 
gram. 3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-50  Special  Education 

Nature  and  problems  ofexceptional  children,  including  the  retarded,  the  gifted, 
those  with  speech  and  hearing  defects,  brain  injury, etc.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit 
Hrs. 

21-51  Human  Development  and  Learning  I 

Developmental  processes  of  elementary  school  children.  Physical  growth,  in- 
tellectual growth,  language  development  and  social  development.  Prep,  social 
science  or  sociology;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-52  Human  Development  and  Learning  II 

Changing  attitudes  and  concepts  during  adolescence.  Individual  differences  in 
development  and  performance  as  related  to  physical,  social  and  psychological 
factors.  Prep.  21-51;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-53  Learning  and  Teaching  I 

Intensive  study  of  learning  theories  with  emphasis  on  perception,  motivation, 
concept  formation,  retention  and  transfer  of  learning.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Hrs. 

21-54  Learning  and  Teaching  II 

Relationship  of  principles  of  learning  to  curriculum  development;  unit  organ- 
ization; classroom  management.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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21-55  Backgrounds  of  American  Education  I 

Historical  and  philosophical  roots  of  American  schools;  their  old-work 
origins;  American  education  up  to  the  Civil  War.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs 

21-55S  Backgrounds  of  American  Education  I 

A  course  for  summer  students  comparable  with  21-55.  5  .Class  Hrs.;  2-1/2 
Credit  Hrs. 

21-56  Backgrounds  of  American  Education  II 

An  extension  of  21-55,  especially  the  development  of  education  in  America 
since  1865.  Major  current  issues.  Prep.  21-55;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-56S  Backgrounds  of  American  Education  II 

A  course  for  summer  students  comparable  with  21-56.  5  Class  Hrs.;  2-1/2: 
Credit  Hrs. 

21-58  Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  Learning 

Evaulation  of  student  progress.  Testing  the  general  effectiveness  of  teaching! 
methods.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-60  Social  Science  I 

Biological  evolution  of  man  and  factors  influencing  his  development.  3  Class* 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-61  Social  Science  II 

Factors  influencing  the  cultural  development  of  man;  methods  of  analysisi 
utilized  by  anthropologists;  specific  studies  ofcontemporary  primitive  peoples. 
Prep.  21-60;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-62  Social  Science  III 

Consideration  of  the  individual  in  society;  analysis  of  community  structure; 
social  institutions;  social  classes;  social  processes  and  change;  contemporary 
trends  and  problems.  Emphasis  upon  modern  society.  Prep.  21-61;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-67  Elementary  Curriculum  Laboratory  I  j 

A  laboratory  course  providing  experience  in  the  use  of  materials  and  methods 
in  language,  arts,  and  social  studies.    3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

21-68  Elementary  Curriculum  Laboratory  II 

A  laboratory  course  providing  experience  in  the  use  of  materials  and  methods 
in  arts  and  crafts,  music,  and  science.  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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Political  Science 

22-04  Modern  Democracy  I 

Introduction  to  essentials  of  politics  with  emphasis  upon  democratic  forms  of 
government  and  how  these  differ  from  iotaUtarian  forms.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

22-05  Modern  Democracy  II 

Analysis  of  institutions  of  democratic  government  with  illustrations  from  the 
American  system;  introduction  to  international  politics.  Prep.  22-04;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

22-06  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  ofstate  and  local  political  problems  and  the  historic  and  contemporary 
operational  responses  to  these  problems.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-07  Urban  Government 

A  study  of  the  contemporary  crisis  in  urban  government  stressing  the  prob- 
lems of  political  independence,  the  rapid  growth  of  suburban  and  metropohtan 
areas,  and  the  decline  and  decay  of  the  core  city.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-08  Current  Political  Issues 

Selected  political  topics  based  upon  major  issues,  national  and  international. 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-10  American  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups 

Origin,  growth,  organization  and  functions  of  pressure  groups  and  political 

parties  in  the  United  States.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-1  r  Foreign  Governments 

Origin  and  development  ofparliamentarygovernmentin  England  and  France. 

4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-12  Foreign  Governments 

Totalitarian  governments,  with  special  emphasis  on  theSoviet Union.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-13  Polidcal  Theory  I 

Development  of  western  political  ideas  from  Ancient  Greece  through  the  Ren- 
aissance.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-14  Political  Theory  II 

Development  of  western  political  ideas  from  the  Renaissanceto  modern  times. 

Prep.  22-13;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-15  American  Constitutional  Law 

Analysis  of  the  changing  attitudes  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  areas  of  the 
national  economy,  foreign  affairs,  and  Congressional  and  Presidential  power. 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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22-16  American  Constitutional  Law 

Analysis  of  the  Supreme  Court's  critical  position  in  determining  the  limits  o 
civil  rights  and  liberties  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  othe 
protections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Prep.  22-15;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-17  International  Relations 

Elements  and  limitations  of  national  power;  contemporary  world  politics 
problem  of  peace.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-18  International  Organization 

Development  of  international  organizaion  with  special  emphasis  on  the  United 
Nations  system.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-20  Public  Administration:  Basic  Considerations 

Introduction  to  theory,  forms  and  processes  of  public  administration.  4  Clasj 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-21  Public  Administration:  Selected  Problems 

Case  study  approach  to  examination  ofthe  relations  between  theory  and  prac 

tice  of  public  administration.  Prep.  22-20;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-22  International  Law 

Territory  and  jurisdiction  of  states;  treaties;  recognition;  peaceful  setdement 
of  disputes;  resort  to  force.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-23  American  Foreign  Policy 

Formulation  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy;  role  ofthe  United  States  in  world" 
politics  since  1945.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-24  American  Political  Thought  I 

Development  of  American  political  ideas  from  the  colonial  period  to  1850. 

4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-25  American  Political  Thought  II 

Development  of  American  poUtical  ideas  from  1850  to  the  present.  Prep.  22-24; 

4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

22-30  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

Role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  world  politics  from  1917  to  the  present.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit vHrs. 

22-41  Introduction  to  Political  Science  I 

Principles,  forms,  and  functions  of  government  in  democratic  and  authoritar- 
ian societies.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

22-42  Introduction  to  Political  Science  II 

Structure  and  dynamics  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of 
American  national  government;  political  parties  and  pressure  groups;  civil 
liberties.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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22-43  Introduction  to  Political  Science  III 

\merican  foreign  policy;  world  political  forces;  the  United  Nations.  3  Class 
Hrs.;3  Credit  Hrs. 

12-95,  22-96,  22-97,  22-98  Honors  Program 
)ee  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 


History 


23-01  Western  Civilization 

Greek  and  Roman  backgrounds  of  modern  civilization;  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition;  the  Germanic  influence;  Byzantium  and  Islam;  the  role  of  the  Church; 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-02  Western  Civilization 

The  Crusades  and  their  consequences;  intellectual  life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the 
rise  of  national  states;  the  Papacy  and  its  influence;  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-03  Western  Civilization 

Religious  struggles  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries;  the  divine  right  mon- 
archs;  English  revolutions  of  the  17th  century;  18th  century  wars;  the  En- 
lightenment; the  French  Revolution;  Napoleon  and  his  downfall;  the  19th 
century  reaction;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-04  Western  Civilization 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  impact;  Darwinism  and  its  implications; 
nationalism  and  chauvinism;  World  War  I  and  its  aftermath;  the  ideological 
struggle  between  the  wars;  World  War  II;  the  Cold  War.  4  Class  Hrs.;  2 
Credit  Hrs. 

23-05  Recent  American  History 

Need  for  reform;  Progressive  Era;  war  and  reaction;  depression  and  a  new 
reform  period.  Rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 

23-06  Recent  European  History 

Europe  since  1914;  World  War  I;  Communism,  Fascism  and  their  impact; 
struggle  for  stability  and  social  justice  in  the  western  democracies;  World 
:  War  II  and  the  Cold  War.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

23-07  History  of  Soviet  Russia 

Forces  which  molded  and  continue  to  mold  Soviet  Russia.  Social,  economic, 
and  intellectual  factors  in  close  correlation  with  important  political  develop- 
ments. 4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-08  Contemporary  Orient 

Twentieth  century  India  and  the  Far  East- their -basic  heritage,  present  insti- 
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tutions  and  programs,  and  importance  to  American  foreign  policy.  Emphasij 
upon  the  career  of  Gandhi  and  his  nonviolent  alternatives  to  war.  4  Clasj 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-09  Ancient  Greece 

Origins  and  development  of  Greek  civilization;  political  evolution  of  Hellenic 
society  from  tribal  to  city-state  organization;  growth  and  application  of 
Greek  religious,  political,  and  ethical  ideas.  Prep.  23-01;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 

23-10  Ancient  Rome 

Roman  civilization  in  two  sequences;  the  rise  of  Roman  power  under  the 
Republic;  the  decline  of  Roman  power  under  the  Empire.  Social,  economic, 
intellectual,  and  religious  expressions  of  each  sequence.  Prep.  23-02;  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-11  Eighteenth  Century  Europe  (1700-1815) 

Europe  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  when  concepts  were  advanced  to  suggest 
sweeping  changes  in  government  and  society.  French  Revolutionary  era  and  its 
impact  on  European  thought  and  institutions.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-12  Nineteenth  Century  Europe  (18 15-1914) 

Europe  during  a  century  of  dramatic  transformation.  The  post-Napoleonic 
reaction,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  Liberalism,  Socialism,  Nationalism,  the 
rise  of  imperialism,  and  the  diplomatic  background  of  World  War  I.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-13  England  to  1688 

Prehistoric  Britain,  the  Normans,  Tudor  absolutism  and  the  Stuarts  through 
the  Glorious  Revolution.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-14  England  Since  1688 

Decline  of  the  monarchy;  industrial  revolution;  reaction  and  reform  in  the 

19th  century;  world  wars  and  socialist  Britain.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-15  English  Constitutional  History 

English  constitution  and  common  law;  local  government  versus  central  gov- 
ernment; origin  and  growth  of  Parliament;  development  of  the  British  cabinet 
system;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-16  American  Constitutional  History 

Historical  development  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  particular 
emphasis  on  its  progressive  adjustment  to  the  changing  social  and  economic 
order.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-17  U.S.  to  1877 

Winning  of  independence;  problems  of  independence;  rise  of  democracy,  sec- 
tional struggle;  Reconstruction.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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!3-18  U.S.  since  1877 

The  great  period  of  expansion;  political,  social  and  economic  problems;  re- 
orm  and  reaction  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  rise  of  United  States  to  world 
(ower.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-19  Latin  America  to  1826 

\merican  Indian  and  Spanish  cultures  and  their  fusing  in  the  New  World 
subsequent  to  Spanish  conquest.  The  forces,  both  American  and  European, 
vhich  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  American  wars  of  independence.  4  Class  Hrs.; 
[  Credit  Hrs. 

J3-20  Latin  America  since  1826 

-lisc  of  great  nations  of  Latin  America;  Candillism;  struggles  toward  democ- 
acy.  Particular  emphasis  on  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Latin  America. 
I  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-21  History  of  Mexico 

Background  of  modern  Mexico,  emphasis  on  events  since  the  Mexican  Revo- 
ution  of  1910  and  on  relations  with  the  United  States.  4  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit 
Hrs. 

23-22  The  Early  Middle  Ages 

Europe  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  through  the  early  years  of  the 
:hirteenth  century.  The  classical  heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  development  of 
Christianity  and  growth  of  the  Medieval  Church;  rise  of  trade,  commerce  and 
;owns;  emergence  of  universities  in  Western  Europe.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Hrs. 

23-23  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation 

History  of  Europe  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Decline  of 
the  church  and  rise  of  Protestant  sects;  Humanism  and  various  aspects  of  the. 
new  learning;  development  of  the  nation  states;  growth  of  international  trade 
and  capitalism;  the  Turkish  threat  to  the  West.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-24  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  to  1917 

Emergence  of  Russia  as  a  recognized  European  power.  Westernization  and 
expansion  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  merging  into  the  Napoleonic  Era  and 
age  of  reaction.  Reform,  its  failure,  and  the  attendant  revolutionary  move- 
ments leading  into  the  twentieth  century  and  the  last  of  the  Romanovs.  Social, 
economic  and  intellectual  factors.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-25  Eastern  Civilization  to  1000  A.D. 

Origin  and  growth  of  civilization  in  India,  Iran,  China,  and  Japan  to  1000 
A.D.  Basic  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  which  helped  to  mold  social  pat- 
terns, political  institutions,  and  creative  literature  and  art.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 
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23-26  Eastern  Civilization  since  1000  A.D. 

Impact  of  Islam  upon  Iran  and  India;  Mongol  and  Turkish  conquests;  de 
cline  of  Asiatic  power  resulting  from  European  explorations  and  imperialism 
Culture  conflict  between  Eastern  and  Western  civilizations.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 

23-28  History  of  Primitive  Religion 

Theories  concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in  thelight  of  anthropological  stud 
ies  into  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  selected  primitive  societies  in  Aus 
tralasia,  Africa,  Asia,  the  Arctic,  and  the  Americas.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs 

23-2^  History  of  State  Religions  of  Antiquity 

Earliest  historical  religious  growth  beyond  the  primitive  whereby  state  govern 
ments  undertook,  through  religious  rites,  to  insure  the  welfare  of  citizenries 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-32  American  Colonial  History  to  1763 

European  background.  The  foundation  and  development  of  American  insti- 
tutions, ideas,  and  mores.  The  evolution  of  a  distinct  American  character. 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-33  The  Westward  Movement 

Motivations  and  personnel  of  the  westward  movement;  part  played  by  the 
movement  in  the  ideological,  economic,  and  cultural  shaping  of  the  nation. 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-34  Progressivism,  War,  and  Reaction 

American  people  in  sharply  contrasting  moods  in  one  generation.  From  im- 
perialism to  isolationism,  from  liberalism  to  reaction.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Hrs. 

23-35  The  New  Deal,  World  War  II  and  Its  Aftermath 

From  isolationism  to  world  leadership.  New  Deal  to  return  of  conservatives. 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-95,  23-96,  23-97,  23-98  Honors  Program 

See  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 


Philosophy  and  Rehgion 

24-01  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

What  philosophy  is,  its  relationtoother  subjects,  its  uniqueness,  its  chief  fields, 
its  systems  and  schools  of  thought,  its  essential  problems,  its  proposed  solu- 
tions to  man's  quest  for  truth  and  meaning  in  life.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

24-02  Problems  of  Philosophy 

Is  reality  mental  or  physical,  or  both  -  or  even  more  than  mind  and  matter? 
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^ow  do  we  know  that  we  know?  What  are  values  and  what  values  are  most 
mportant?  What  determines  our  destiny  and  how  free  are  we?  What  do  phil- 
)sophers  think  about  God  and  immortality?  Prep.  24-01;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
>edit  Hrs. 

>4-03  History  of  Philosophy 

^reek  philosophers  just  before  Plato's  time.  Ideas  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
otle  among  the  Greeks.  Neo-Platonic,  patristic,  and  scholastic  periods.  4  Class 
Irs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

!4-04  History  of  Philosophy 

Natural  science  era,  emphasis  upon  Francis  Bacon  and  Descartes.  The  En- 
ightenment,  dealing  especially  with  Locke  and  Berkeley.  The  idealistic  period 
)eginning  with  Kant.  Prep.  24-03;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

!4-06  Introduction  to  Logic 

^ormal  principles  of  correct  and  incorrect  argument,  meaning  and  significance 
)f  language,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  scientific  methods.  Practical 
•xercises  in  effective  argument,  correct  procedures  of  inference,  and  clearer 
erbalization.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

J4-10  Social  Philosophy 

influential  conceptions  as  to  character,  structure,  and  function  of  society.  Prin- 
:iples,  means,  and  goals  which  underlie  these  major  conceptions.  Emphasis 
m  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Marx.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Ilredit  Hrs. 

24-11  Twentieth-Century  Philosophy 

[mportant  trends  in  philosophical  thought  in  the  last  sixty  years.  Emphasis 
Dn  Bergson,  Whitehead,  Heidegger,  Dewey,  and  Ayer.  Prep.  24-04;  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

24-13  Ethics 

Nature  and  importance  of  ethics.  Its  relation  to  philosophy,  psychology,  so- 
:iology,  and  religion.  Origins  of  morality.  Views  of  human  nature.  Standards 
or  morality:  authoritarianism,  naturalism,  intuitionism,  formalism,  hedon- 
sm,  relativism,  and  self-realization.  Ethics  in  business  and  the  professions. 
i  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

24-14  Ethics 

Continuation  of  24-13.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

24-16  Philosophy  of  Science 

Ideals,  presuppositions,  methods,  and  values  which  various  writers  have 
bought  characteristic  of  science.  Relations  between  science  and  philosophy. 

\\'hat  logicians  and  metaphysicians  have  had  to  say  about  science  and  scien- 
ific  method.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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24-40  Elements  of  Philosophy 

Nature  and  spirit  of  philosophy.  Its  relation  to  science,  literature,  and  religion" 
Main  systems  and  the  great  ideas  among  philosophers.  How  philosophy  ap" 
plies  to  daily  experience  and  its  suggested  answers  to  the  perennial  question 
encountered  by  the  thinking  person.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

24-41  Problems  of  Philosophy 

Continues  the  principal  questions  raised  in  24-01.  Attention  to  problems  in  th' 
philosophy  of  religion  and  the  relationships  between  the  great  religions  of  th 
world.  Prep.  24-40;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

24-42  Foundations  in  Ethics 

Right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  obligation  and  mature  moral  responsibility 
Nature  of  value  judgments.  Chief  schools  of  ethical  thought.  Questions  of  fret 
dom  of  choice,  basic  values,  and  recent  trends.  Prep.  24-41;  6  Class  Hrs.;  ! 
Credit  Hrs. 

24-50  Introduction  to  Religion 

The  nature  of  religion.  Its  relation  to  myth,  magic,  science,  philosophy,  an( 
theology.  Varieties  of  religious  experience.  Tests  for  validity.  Basic  attribute 
of  God  or  gods.  Changing  patterns  in  religious  thought.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credi 
Hrs. 

24-51  The  Great  Religions 

Comparative  study  of  beliefs  and  contributions  of  the  great  religions  of  th'i 
modern  world.  Emphasis  on  the  Eastern  religions.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs 

24-52  The  Religions  of  the  United  States 
Judaeo-Christian  beliefs  and  practices.  Catholicism  of  both  Western  and  East 
ern  rites,  the  three  main  branches  of  Judaism,  and  denominations  within  Prot 
estantism.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

24-53  Contemporary  Trends  in  Religion 

Trends  toward  unity  as  well  as  toward  separatism.  Effects  of  secularism  ano 
Communism.  The  conservative  -  liberal  tensions.  Religious  reawakening.  In 
fluences  of  Eastern  religions,  especially  Zen  Buddhism.  Indications  of  the  roh 
of  religion  in  the  future  decade.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

24-55  Philosophy  of  Religion 

What  is  religion?  What  are  the  basic  conceptions  about  God?  What  are  th* 
arguments  proposed  in  favor  of,  as  well  as  against,  belief  in  deity  ?  What  aboui 
the  problem  of  natural  and  moral  evil?  What  about  the  various  beliefs  in  imi 
mortality?  What  about  a  world  religion?  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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Psychology 


J5-01  Introductory  Psychology 

Vlajor  concepts  from  most  areas  of  psychological  investigation.  The  experi- 
nental  approach  to  the  study  of  behavioral  data  including  growth  and  devel- 
)pment,  learning,  perception  and  motivation.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

15-02  General  Psychology 

The  sensory  basis  of  response,  individual  and  group  differences,  mental  test- 
ag,  attitude  formation,  and  personal  adjustment.  Prep.  25-01;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

5-04s  Social  Psychology 

'he  relationship  of  man  to  the  group;  a  study  of  his  patterned  social  behavior, 
lorale,  customs  and  myths,  institutions,  and  conscious  and  unconscious  mo- 
ves and  motivation.  Prep.  25-02;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

5-06s  Psychology  of  Adjustment 

.  beginning  course  devoted  to  problems  and  principles  of  adjustment  to  life. 

lay  not  be  substituted  for  25-01  or  25-02.  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

5-07  Psychology 

he  wide  and  varied  interests,  efforts,  pursuits  and  problems  of  psychology 
nd  psychologists.  Growth  and  development,  motivation,  individual  differ- 
aces,  measurement,  statistical  concepts,  psychology  of  sensation  and  per- 
?ption.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-08  Psychology 

he  psychology  of  group  behavior,  personality  development  and  integration. 

rep.  25-07;  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-09  Statistics  in  Psychology 

cales  of  measurement,  graphs,  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability, 
nd  correlation.  Prep.  25-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-10  Statistics  in  Psychology 

robability,  binomial  and  normal  distributions,  estimation,  and  parametric 
;id  onon-parametric  tests  of  significance,  including  chi  square,  t-test,  F  test, 
gn  test,  median  test,  simple  analysis  of  variance.  Prep.  25-09;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

5-11  Individual  Differences 

-ientific  principles  basic  to  the  investigation  of  human  differences.  History  of 
e  field,  techniques  which  have  evolved,  and  the  bearing  which  this  field  has 
)on  special  disciplines  within  psychology.  Prep.  25-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 


i-12  Experimental  Psychology 

ethods  and  techniques  for  investigating  conditions  of  learning.  Learning  as  a 
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function  of  motive-incentive  conditions,  age,  sex,  kind  of  material,  amount  c 
material,  and  the  mode  of  attack.  These  factors  are  considered  in  the  light  c 
current  learning  theory.  Prep.  25-02;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hr 

25-13  Experimental  Psychology 

Attention,  the  nature  of  illusions,  perception  of  form,  color,  and  space,  an 
reading  as  a  problem  in  perception.  Prep.  25-02;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs 
4  Credit  Hrs.  , 

25-14  Experimental  Psychology 

Structure  and  function  of  sense  organs.  Methods  of  investigating  the  sensor 
processes  of  vision,  hearing,  olfaction,  taste,  and  the  skin  senses.  Prep.  25-Oi 

3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

25-17  Measurements 

Administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  individual  inteUigence  test 
Supervised  practice  in  the  Wechsler  Scales,  (WAIS  and  WISC);  the  Stanfon 
Binet  L-M,  1960  Revision,  and  various  developmental  scales.  Prep.  25-0! 

4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

25-18  Measurements 

Workshop  course  in  personality  evaluation  by  psychometric  means.  Clinic; 
approach  to  the  study  of  the  individual  personality.  Prep.  25-09;  4  Class  Hrs 
4  Credit  Hrs. 

25-19  Measurements 

Workshop  course  in  aptitude  testing.  Objective  evaluative  instruments  an 
standardized  testing  procedures  in  industry.  Prep.  25-02;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

25-20  Measurements 

Advanced  training  with  the  Wechsler  and  Binet  Scales  and  other  evaluativ 
psychological  instruments  and  techniques.  Practice  in  test  selection  and  ps; 
chological  report  writing.  Prep.  25-17;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

25-29  Psychology  of  Personality 

Systematic  study  ofnormalpersonahty  growth.  Review  of  the  physical,  menta 
and  emotional  development  of  the  individual  and  of  the  social  influences  upo^ 
him.  Prep.  25-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

25-31  Abnormal  Psychology 

Study  of  the  abnormal  personaUty.  Historical  and  cross-cultural  views  of  b 
havioral  normality  and  abnormahty.  Anxiety  and  defense.  Etiology,  dynar 
ics  and  symptomatology  of  the  neuroses.  Prep.  2  yrs.  of  psychology;  4  Cla; 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

25-32  Abnormal  Psychology 

Psychotherapy,  etiology,  dynamics  and  symptomatology  of  the  psychose 
Psychosomatic,  psychopathic  and  organic  disorders.  Somatic  therapie 
Socio-cultural  aspects.  Prep.  25-31;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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25-33  Social  Psychology 

Psychological  principles  underlying  human  relations  with  emphasis  upon  mo- 
ivation,  nature  and  development  of  groups,  social  movements  and  institu- 
ions,  antisocial  behavior,  social  controls,  leadership,  co-operation,  war, 
)ropaganda,  and  prejudice.  Prep.  25-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

15-34  Child  Psychology 

irowth  and  development  of  infants  and  young  children,  their  characteristic 
latterns  of  behavior,  motivations,  and  needs.  Prep.  25-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 

5-35  Industrial  Psychology 

election  and  placement  of  employees,  use  of  psychological  tests  in  industry, 
iterviewing,  job  analysis,  time  and  motion  study,  rating  methods  and  train- 
ig  of  employees.  Prep.  25-02;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

5-36  Industrial  Psychology 

eadership,  role-playing,  group  decision  methods,  optimal  working  condi- 
ons,  industrial  morale,  and  employee  counseling.  Prep.  25-02;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

5-37  Adolescent  Psychology 

•ev eloping  patterns  of  behavior  in  later  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  their 
nplications  for  adult  life.  Interrelationship  of  the  adolescent  with  his  parents, 
is  peer  groups,  and  with  various  institutions  of  society.  Prep.  25-34;  4  Class 
irs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-38  Physiological  Psychology 

ertinent  physiological  fact  and  theory  oriented  to 'the  relation  of  neuro- 
natomy  and  psychology.  (Permission  of  the  instructor  required.)  4  Class 
rs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-39  Physiological  Psychology 

he  integrative  action  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  problem  of 
ariabilit^'  of  behavior.  Prep.  25-38;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

5-41  Advanced  Psychology 

urrent  status  of  psychology  among  the  sciences  in  the  light  of  its  history. 

rep.  2  yrs.  of  psychology;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

3-42  Advanced  Psychology 

ajor  schools  of  psychology  which  have  influenced  the  development  of  modern 
>vchology.  Contemporary  systematic  trends  and  their  historical  develop- 
ent.  Prep.  25-41;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 


)-50  Reading  Improvement 

esigned  to  assist  students  who   wish   to   improve  their  study   and   reading 
ibits.  3-5  Class  Hrs.;  0  Credit  Hrs. 
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25-61,  25-62  Directed  Study 

Independent  study  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department.  Credit 
to  be  arranged. 

25-71,  25-72,  25-73,  25-74  Seminar  in  Psychology 

Discussion  of  current  problems  in  psychology.  2  Class  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr 
each  course. 

25-95,  25-96,  25-97,  25-98  Honors  Program 
See  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 


Art 

27-01  Ancient  Art 

Materials  and  techniques  employed  by  ancient  artisans  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  A  survey  of  prehistoric  art  and  the  arts  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  Crete,  and  Greece.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-02  Early  Christian  and  Medieval  Art 

Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-03  Italian  Renaissance  Art 

Renaissance  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-04  European  Art 

The  Baroque  period  ofartand  the  European  Renaissance  period.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  andthegraphicartsuptothe  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-08  American  Art  I 

Development  of  American  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  from  Colonial 
times  to  about  1860.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-09  American  Art  II 

American  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  1860  to  the  present.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-21  Foundations  of  Western  Culture 

The  early  world  and  ancient  man;  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Crete,  Greece,  and  Rome.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-22  Foundations  of  Western  Culture 

Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  periods,  the  Moslem  World,  European  feudal 
ism,  and  Medieval  religion,  science,  and  the  arts.  Prep.  27-21;  4  Class  Hrs. 
4  Credit  Hrs. 
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27-23  Foundations  of  Western  Culture 

Medieval  towns  and  guilds,  the  Renaissance,  exploration  and  discovery, 
European  religious  conflicts,  and  Medieval  arts  and  sciences.  Prep.  27-22;  4 
Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-24  Foundations  of  Western  Culture 

American  culture- our  English  heritage,  Colonial  New  England,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  American  culture  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Prep.  27-23;  5  Class 
Hrs.;  2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

27-30  Elementary  Drawing  and  Lettering 

Elementary  mechanical  drawing  problems,  Gothic,  Roman,  and  Script  letter- 
ing, and  tracings  in  ink.  2  Class  Hrs.;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-31  Pictorial  Drawing 

Isometric,  oblique,  and  cabinet  drawings,  mechanical  perspective,  and  industri- 
al production  illustration.  Prep.  27-30;  2  Class  Hrs.;  4  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-32  Creative  Drawing 

The  student  will  execute  creative  drawing  problems  in  pen  and  ink,  pencil, 
charcoal,  crayon,  and  chalk,  that  will  offer  experience  in  drawing  form  and 
texture.  Solution  of  problems  inblack  and  white  for  commercial  design.  6  Lab. 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-33  Theory  of  Color  and  Design  I 

Techniques  and  theories  of  design  and  composition  in  commercial  art  and 
creative  painting.  Students  will  execute  color  compositions  in  water  color  and 
chalk.  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-34  Theory  of  Color  and  Design  II 

Problems  in  landscape  and  still  life  painting,  costumefigure  composition,  and 
illustration,  including  book  jacket  design  and  portraiture.  Prep.  27-33;  6  Lab. 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

27-40  Ancient  Art  and  Architecture 

Prehistoric  art  and  the  art  and  architecture  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Crete, 
Greece,  Rome,  Early  Christian  times  and  the  Byzantine  period.  3  Class  Hrs,; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

27-41  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Art  and  Architecture. 

Christian  symbolism;  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  architecture  and  sculpture.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

27-42  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art  and  Architecture 

Renaissance  painting  and  the  architectural  developments  in  Europe  and 
America  from  the  Baroque  period  to  contemporary  times.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 
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Music 

28-01  Music  Appreciation  i 

Representative  works  from  the  standard  repertory  are  analyzed  with  emphasis 
on  listening  to  music  creatively.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

28-03  Music  Fundamentals 

Basic  facts  concerning  tone  relationships,  music  notation,  and  elementary 

chord  structure.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

28-04  Musical  Forms 

Common  musical  forms  such  as  the  sonata,  theme  and  variations,  and  rondo. 
Emphasis  on  hearing  the  formal  structure  of  the  composition.  Prep.  28-01;  4 
Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

28-05  The  Classical  Symphony 

Structural  development  of  the  symphonic  form  during  the  classical  period. 
Significant  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Prep.  28-01,  28-03; 
4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

28-07  Introduction  to  Opera 

Survey  of  important  opera  scores  from  Don  Giovanni  to  the  present.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

28-12  Music  Masterpieces  before  1750 

Important  musical  developments  from  the  plain  chant  era  through  the  Ba- 
roque. Recordings  of  various  works  from  individual  scores.  5  Class  Hrs.; 
2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

28-14  Music  in  the  Romantic  Era 

Representative  score  by  such  composers  as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Berlioz, 
Chopin,  and  Wagner  are  analyzed  to  follow  the  development  of  the  Romantic 
Movement  in  music.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

28-15  Chamber  Music 

From  duets  to  octets,  from  Mozart  toMilhaud,this  survey  will  cover  scores  of 
some  of  the  most  intensive  and  serious  creations  in  the  mainstream  of  Western 
Music.  Prep.  28-01;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

28-20  American  Music 

The  development  and  emergence  of  an  "American"  school  in  composition. 
Prep.  28-01;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

28-40  Introduction  to  Music 

Major  and  minor  scales  and  basic  chord  relationships;  melody,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  and  rhythm.  A  short  history  of  music  to  1300.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 
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28-41  Musical  Forms 

The  fugue,  the  sonata,  theme  and  variations,  and  the  lied.  Analysis  of  the 
symphony,  the  string  quartet,  the  opera,  and  the  tone  poem.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

28-42  Contemporary  Music 

Special  styles  of  composition  such  as  the  12-tone  technique,  the  neo-classic, 
the  neo-romantic,  and  the  impressionistic.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

Speech  and  Drama 

29-01  Public  Speaking 

Study  and  practice  ofbasic  principles  and  techniques  of  effective  modern  speak- 
ing. Emphasis  on  conversational  delivery  and  clear,  concise  composition 
through  group  procedures,  impromptu  speaking,  and  the  handling  of  short 
expository  forms.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

29-02  Public  Speaking 

Speech  patterns  which  involve  effective  discussion;  analysis,  evidence,  and 
reasoning  as  factors  in  convincing  and  persuading  people.  Prep.  29-01;  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

29-03  Effective  Speaking 

Fundamentals  of  speaking,  conferring,  and  reporting.  The  class  is  organized 
as  a  functional  group  with  officers  and  agenda.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
(5-week  term);  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs.  (10-week  term). 

29-11  Comparative  Drama 

Development  of  the  theatre  and  the  drama  of  Greece  and  Rome,  medieval 
Europe,  Elizabethan  and  Restoration  England,  and  seventeenth-century 
France.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

29-12  Comparative  Drama 

Development  of  European  and  American  Theatre  of  the  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.  Growth  and  development  of  the  proscenium 
theatre,  the  emphasis  upon  naturalistic  and  realistic  presentation,  and  the 
theatre  innovations.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

29-17  An  Introduction  to  the  Theatre  Arts 

Aesthetics  of  the  theatre.  Nature  and  functions  of  dramatic  composition  and 
presentation.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

29-18  Drama  Criticism 

Dramatic  criticism  from  Aristotle  to  the  present.  Growth  and  development  of 
the  drama  as  seen  through  the  criticism  of  plays  and  presentations.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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29-21  Play  Production 

Principles  which  underlie  theatre  practice  and  theatre  technique- selecting  the 
play;  analyzing  the  script;  determining  the  style  of  production;  designing  the 
floor  plan  and  the  setting;  planning  the  stage  movement;  designing  the  prop- 
erties, the  costumes,  the  make-up,  the  lighting;  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
production  staff;  planning  the  budget.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

29-22  Rehearsal  and  Performance 

Mounting  a  play  for  production.  The  function  of  the  director,  the  director's 
relationship  with  his  associates,  the  conduct  of  rehearsals,  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  acting,  and  the  conduct  and  evaluation  of  performance.  Prep. 
29-21;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 


English 


30-01  English 

A  review  of  basic  sentencestructure,  punctuation,  and  principles  of  paragraph- 
ing. Theme  assignments  develop  skill  in  the  expository  forms.  3  Class  Hrst; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-02  English 

Structure,  organization,  and  preparation  ofstudent  reports;  experimental  work 
by  theme  assignments.  Prep.  30-01;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-03  English 

Problems  peculiar  to  description  and  narration.  Theme  work  also  includes  the 
writing  of  business  letters  and  a  literary  critique.  Prep.  30-02;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-04  Introduction  to  Literature 

Aims  and  techniques  of  types  of  literature:  the  play,  the  short  story,  and  lyrical 
and  narrative  poetry.  The  writing  of  short,  critical  reports.  5  Class  Hrs.; 
2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

30-15  Literature 

Five  Shakespearean  plays  are  read  and  discussed  with  special  attention  to 
character,  motivation,  situation,  and  adaptation  to  the  Elizabethan  stage.  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-16  American  Literature 

Outstanding  works  in  American  literature  in  their  relation  to  social  and  in- 
tellectual backgrounds.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-19  Shakespeare  Plays 

Five  plays  not  included  in  30-15,  30-61  or  30-62  are  studied  and  discussed 
with  emphasis  on  character,  story,  and  significance  to  modern  readers.  5 
Class  Hrs.;  2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 
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30-21  Intermediate  Writing 

Writing  of  the  shorter  forms  of  composition.  Student  manuscripts  are  read 
and  analyzed.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-22  Intermediate  Writing 

Preliminary  analysis  and  completion  of  a  short  story  on  a  given  conflict 
problem.  Prep.  30-21;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-23  Advanced  Composition 

For  advanced  students  interested  in  literary  composition  and  with  proven 
ability  in  30-22.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-24  Advanced  Composition 

Preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-29  Foundations  of  the  English  Language 

Development  of  English  out  of  and  alongside  other  languages.  Some  prin- 
ciples of  linguistic  science.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-30  Foundations  of  the  English  Language 

Influence  of  accent.  English  in  its  larger  elements,  informative  and  symbolic 
uses  of  it,  with  some  of  the  implications  of  semantics.  Prep.  30-29;  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-31  Western  World  Literature 

Principal  writings  of  the  classic  period,  including  the  principal  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  from  Homer  to  Lucian,  and  passages  from  the  Bible.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-32  Western  World  Oterature 

Literary  masterpieces  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Russia.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-33  Survey  of  English  Literature 

Broad  survey  of  English  literature  to  1800  intended  to  give  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  English  literature.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-34  Survey  of  English  Literature 

Survey  of  English  literature  from  1800  to  the  present  century.  The  writers  who 
contributed  most  to  the  development  of  modern  literature  in  England.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-35  American  Literature  to  1860 

American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  triumph  of  the  transcendental 

movement  in  New  England.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-36  American  Literature  after  1860 

Rise  of  realism  after  the  Civil  War;  development  of  American  humor;  appear- 
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ance  of  local  color  writers;  modern  trends  since  1900.  Prep.  30-35;  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-37  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry 

The  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron  against  the 
background  of  romanticism.  Their  poetic  theories  and  practices.  4  Class  Hrs.; 
4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-38  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry 

Victorian  poets,  especially  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  their  significance  in 
the  development  of  poetry.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-40  Classical  and  Biblical  Literature 

Standard  works  of  antiquity,  chiefly  those  which  continue  today  in  popular 
favor.  Works  assigned  will  be  examined  as  to  meaning,  tone,  and  historical 
context.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-41  European  Literature 

Five  or  six  European  works  of  lasting  importance,  affording  a  variety  of 
literary  types,  historical  periods,  and  national  origins.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit 
Hrs. 

30-42  Masterpieces  of  England  and  America 

Selected  lengthy  works  of  Fielding,  Howells,  and  Thomas  Huxley;  five  modern 
American  plays.  6  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-43  Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

Significant  prose  writers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  in  England  and  their 
relation  to  the  social,  political,  and  literary  currents  of  the  time.  4  Class  Hrs.; 
4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-44  Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

Major  prose  writers  of  Victorian  England;  Thackeray,  Newman,  Ruskin, 
Arnold,  Huxley,  Pater,  and  Stevenson.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-45  Great  English  Novels  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Representative  works  of  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Emily  Bronte,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-46  Great  English  Novels  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Representative  works  of  George  Eliot,  Meredith,  Hardy,  TroUope,  and  Con- 
rad. 4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-47  The  Modern  Novel 

Outstanding  novels  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis  on  the  social  out- 
look they  imply.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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3048  The  Modern  Drama 

Native  and  European  drama  since  1900,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  drama  and  history  in  the  twentieth  century.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Hrs. 

30-50  Representative  Novels 

Significant  novels  from  the  time  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  to  the  present.  5 
Class  Hrs.;  2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

30-51  Introduction  to  Journalism 

Functions  of  the  editorial  department  and  general  tasks  of  an  "inside"  man. 
Extensive  practice  in  the  rewriting  of  news  stories.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-52  Introduction  to  Journalism 

Problems  of  reporting  and  newswriting,  with  written  assignments  in  all  types 
of  spot  news  reporting.  Prep.  30-51;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-53  Techniques  of  Journalism 

Editing  the  news.  Writing  of  editorials,  feature  articles,  and  columns.  Prep. 
30-52;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-54  Techniques  of  Journalism 

Continued  practice  in  newspaper  writing,  the  covering  of  special  assignments, 
and  editorial  problems.  Prep.  30-53;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-55  Vocabulary  Building 

Greek,  Latin,  and  Germanic  elements  from  which  modern  English  words  are 
evolved.  History  of  the  language  and  types  of  semantic  change.  3  Class  Hrs.; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-57  Introduction  to  Semantics 

Ways  in  which  language  habits  affect  thinking  processes  and  raise  problems 
in  social  relationships.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-58  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism 

Major  schools  of  criticism  through  a  study  of  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Sidney, 
Johnson  and  a  representative  group  of  moderns.  5  Class  Hrs.;  2-1/2  Credit 
Hrs. 

30-61  Shakespeare 

The  Elizabethan  period,  sixteenth  century  London,  the  Shakespearean  stage 
and  audience,  and  the  actors'  companies.  Shakespeare's  life  and  his  develop- 
ment as  a  dramatist.  Five  plays  intensively  studied.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 
Hrs. 

30-62  Shakespeare 

Shakespeare's  language,  the  text  of  the  plays,  Shakespearean  criticism  and 
editors'  problems.  Four  plays  and  the  sonnets  intensively  studied.  Prep. 
30-61;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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30-63  Chaucer 

The  Canterbury  Tales,  with  attention  to  Middle  English  vocabulary,  historical 
setting,  and  the  rhythms  and  devices  of  Chaucer's  poetry.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 

30-64  Chaucer 

Troilus  and  Criseyde,  The  House  of  Fame,  The  Parliament  of  Fowls, dLnActr- 
tain  selected  parts  oi  Boece.  Prep.  30-63;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-66  Eugene  O'Neill 

Development  of  Eugene  O'Neill  as  a  playwright  and  his  influence  in  world 
drama  as  writer  of  tragedy,  as  naturalist,  and  as  experimenter.  5  Class  Hrs.; 
2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

30-70  Eighteenth  Century  English  Literature 

Writings  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison  to  develop  a  perspective  on  the 

Augustan  world.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-71  Eighteenth  Century  English  Literature 

Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell,  Sterne,  Gray,  and  Blake  are  the  major  figures  dealt 

with.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-72  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature 

Major  creative  writings  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  including 
Bacon,  Jonson,  and  Donne,  but  excluding  the  drama.  4  Credit  Hrs.;  4  Class 
Hrs. 

30-73  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature 

Writings  of  Milton,  Marvell,  Buder,Bunyan  and  related  figures.  4  Class  Hrs.; 

4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-80  Seminar  in  Journalism 

The  college  newspaper  and  professional  problems  of  procuring,  presenting, 
and  purveying  news.  Required  oi  News  editors.  2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

30-82  Swift  and  his  Circle 

Major  writings  of  Jonathan  Swift,  the  themes  and  techniques  of  his  satire,  his 
times;  related  authors.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-83  Johnson  and  his  Circle 

Major  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  incursions  into  related  writers.  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

30-95,  30-96,  30-97,  30-98  Honors  Program 
See  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 
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French 

[-01  Elementary  French 

ssentials  of  grammar,  practice  in  pronunciation,  and  progressive  acquisition 
a  basic  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  expressions.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-02  Elementary  French 

ore  difficult  points  of  grammar,  particularly  uses  of  subjunctive  mood.  Prep. 
.-01;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-03  Elementary  French 

eading  of  simple  French  prose,  with  written  and  oral  exercises  based  on  the 
ateiial  read.  French  conversation  is  encouraged.  Prep.  31-02;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

-04  Elementary  French 

wading  of  French  prose  of  moderate  difficulty;  with  practice  in  conversation, 
ep.  31-03;  3  Class  Hrs.;  1-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

-11  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

termediate  course  for  freshmen  who  have  had  two  or  three  years  of  high 
hool  French.  A  review  of  grammar  with  practice  in  composition  and  con- 
•rsation.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-12  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

istory  of  French  civilization  with  discussions  and  conversation.  Prep.  31-11; 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-13  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

tensive  reading  of  modern  prose  with  conversational  practice.  Prep.  31-12; 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

-14  Introduction  to  French  Literature 

;admg  and  conversation.  Prep.  31-13;  3  Class  Hrs.;  1-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

-15  Intermediate  French 

ench  civilization  through  texts  of  average  difficulty;  review  of  grammar; 
ritten  and  oral  exercises.  Prep.  31-04;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

-16  Intermediate  French 

wading  of  modern  prose  with  conversational  practice.  Prep.  31-15;  4  Class 
rs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

-17  French  Composition  and  Conversation 

ammar  review,  written  work  and  conversation.  Prep.  31-16;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

-18  French  Composition  and  Conversation 

ee  composition,  oral  reports  and classdiscussion. Prep. 31-17;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 
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31-19  Readings  from  Contemporary  French 

Selected  passages  from  narrative  and  dramatic  prose  of  the  last  fifty  year; 
Among  the  writers  included  are  Colette,  Duhamel,  Renard,  Rolland,  Vildra< 
Anatole  France,  Gide,  Proust,  Romains,  and  Sartre.  Prep.  31-16;  5  Class  Hrs 
2-1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

31-21  French  Literature  from  1850  to  1900  1 

The  novel,  especially  of  Flaubert,  Zola,  Daudet,  Loti,  and  Huysmans.  Selec 
tions  from  Sainte-Beuve,Taine,  and  Renan.  Prep.  31-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Cred 
Hrs. 

31-22  French  Literature  from  1850  to  1900  I 

Lyric  poetry  of  the  Parnassian  and  Symbolist  schools,  with  selections  froi " 
Gautier,  Banville,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Her^dia,  Sully-Prudhomme,  Baudelair 
Verlaine,  Mallarm€^,  and  Rimbeau.  Plays  of  the  period  are  assigned  for  outsic 
reading.  Prep.  31-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

31-23  French  Classicism 

Background  and  non-dramatic  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Selection 
from  Malherbe,  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Mme.  d 
La  Fayette,  Bossuet,  and  Fenelon.  Prep.  31-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hr, 

31-24  French  Classicism 

Dramatic  theories  especially  by  Boileau.  Plays  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  an. 
Racine.  Prep.  31-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

31-25  French  Romanticism 

Origins  and  development  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  France.  Selected  poem 
by  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  and  Vigny.  Characteristic  Romantic  pros* 
Prep.  31-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

31-26  French  Romanticism 

Dramatic   theories    expounded  in  the  Preface  de  Cromwell  and  Romanti 

dramas.  Prep.  31-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

31-95,  31-96,  31-97,  31-98  Honors  Program 

See  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 

German 

32-01  Elementary  German 

Essentials  of  grammar;  practice  in  pronunciation;  acquisition  of  a  basic  vc 
cabulary  and  idiomatic  expressions.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

32-02  Elementary  German 

More  difficult  points  of  grammar,  particularly  uses  of  subjunctive  mood.  Prep 

32-01;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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2-03  Elementary  German 

eading  of  simple  German  prose,  with  oral  and  written  exercises  based  on 
laterial  read.  German  conversation  is  encouraged.  Prep.  32-02;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

2-04  Elementary  German 

eading  of  German  prose  of  moderate  difficulty;  conversation.  Prep.  32-03;  3 
lass  Hrs.;  1  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

M5  Intermediate  German 

srman  civilization  through  texts  of  average  difficulty.  Review  of  grammar 
id    written    and    oral  exercises.   Prep.   32-04;  4   Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

M6  Intermediate  German 

eading  of  modern  prose;  conversational  practice.  Prep.  32-15;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

M7  German  Composition  and  Conversation 

rammar  review;  written  work;  German  conversation.  Prep.  32-16;  4  Class 
rs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

M8  German  Composition  and  Conversation 

ee  composition;  oral  reports,  class  discussions.  Prep.  32-17;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hrs. 

M9  Scientific  German 

eading  of  scientific  German.  Articles  dealing  with  chemistry,  physics,  mathe- 
atics,  and  biology.  Prep.  32-16;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

J-21  Modern  German  Literature 

ain  currents  of  German  literature  since  1880.  The  novel  and  short  story  of 
ading  authors.  Prep.  32-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

!-22  Modern  German  Literature 

rama  and  poetry.  Representative  selections  from  the  Naturalistic,  Impres- 

^nistic,  and  Expressionistic  movements.  Prep.  32-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit 

rs. 

1-23  The  Classical  Period  of  German  Literature 

evelopment  of  German  literature  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
ntury,  dealing  especially  with  the  works  of  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Prep.  32-16; 
Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

1-24  The  Classical  Period  of  German  Literature 

■fe  and  works  of  Goethe,  with  emphasis  on  his  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry, 
ep.  32-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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32-25  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Chief  tendencies  in  German  literature  from  the  beginning  of  Romanticism 
the  coming  of  Naturalism.  Representative  prose  works  of  principal  writCD 
Prep.  32-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

32-26  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Drama  and  poetry.  Selections  from  Kleist,  Hblderlin,  Eichendorff,  Novalii 
Heine,  and  Hebbel.  Prep.  32-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

32-95,  32-96,  32-97,  32-98  Honors  Program 
See  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 


Spanish 

33-01  Elementary  Spanish 

Essentials  of  grammar;  practice  in  pronunciation;  progressive  acquisition 
basic  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  expressions.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

33-02  Elementary  Spanish 

More  difficult  points  of  grammar,  particularly  the  uses  of  subjunctive  mo(« 
Prep.  33-01;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

33-03  Elementary  Spanish 

Reading  of  simple  Spanish  prose,  with  written  and  oral  exercises  based  on  t 
material  read.  Spanish  conversation  is  encouraged.  Prep.  33-02;  3  Class  Hi 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

33-04  Elementary  Spanish 

Reading  of  Spanish  prose  of  moderate  difficulty;  conversation.  Prep.  33-0 

3  Class  Hrs.;  1  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

33-15  Intermediate  Spanish 

Spanish  civilization  through  texts  of  average  difficulty;  review  of  gramme 
written  and  oral  exercises.  Prep.  33-04;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

33-16  Intermediate  Spanish 

Reading  of  modern  prose,  with  conversational  practice.  Prep.  33-.15;  4  Cla 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

33-17  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation 

Grammar  review,  written  work,  and  cortversation.  Prep.  33-16;  4  Class  Hrr 

4  Credit  Hrs. 

33-18  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation 

Free  composition,  oral  reports,  and  class  discussions.  Prep.  33-17;  4  Cla* 

Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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-19  Readings  from  Contemporary  Spanish 

lected  passages  from  narrative  and  dramatic  prose  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
nong  writers  included  are  Unamuno,  "Azorin,"  Benavente,  Ibaiiez,  Baroja, 
dle-Inclan,  Ayala,  and  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Prep.  33-16;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2 
edit  Hrs. 

!  -21  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age 

'  3rks  of  Cervantes,  particularly  Don  Quixote.  Prep.  33-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
I  edit  Hrs. 

I  -22  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age 

I  ama  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirsode  Molina,  and  Calderon.  Prep.  33-16;  4  Class 
I  s.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

i  23  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

1  erature  of  Spain  during  first  half  of  nineteenth  century,  Romantic  drama 
i  d  poetry.  Prep.  33-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

S  24  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

5  anish  literature  of  second  half  of  nineteenth  century,  particularly  the  Realis- 
L  novel.  Prep.  33-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

\  25  Spanish  American  Literature 

[neral  trends  of  Spanish  American  literature,  including  the  colonial  period, 
1  period  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  the  nineteenth  century  epic  of 
;  Gaucho  and  the  Indian.  Prep.  33-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

3  26  Spanish  American  Literature 

B  ter  known  Spanish  American  writers ofthe  Modernistic.  Realistic,  and  Con- 
iiporary  periods,  with  emphasis  on  Ruben  Dario  and  Gabriela  Mistral. 
?  p.  33-16;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

J  95,  33-96,  33-97,  33-98  Honors  Program 
5;  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 

Russian 

J;  01  Elementary  Russian 

&>entials  of  grammar;  practice  in  pronunciation;  progressive  acquisition  of 
Jiasic  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  expressions.  5  Class  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

}'02  Elementary  Russian 

^  re  difficult  points  of  grammar;  additional  vocabulary,  reading  of  simple 
Fj'se.  5  Class  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

03  Intermediate  Russian 
^  immar  review;   written  work;   reading  of  prose  of  moderate  difficulty.  5 
(  ss  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 
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34-04  Intermediate  Russian 

Reading  of  scientific  prose.  5  Class  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

34-19  ScientiBc  Russian 

The  objective  of  this  course  istogivethe  student  a  basic  scientific  terminolo 
introduced  through  selected  texts  dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects.  Pf 
34-04;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

34-20  Scientific  Russian 

A  continuation  of  34-19  with  emphasis  on  current  periodical  scientific  lit« 
ture.  Prep.  34-19;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

34-21  Russian  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

The  life  and  work  of  the  outstanding  authors  of  this  period.  Readings  in  B 

sian  and  in  English  translation.  Prep.  34-04;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

34-22  Russian  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

A  continuation  of  34-21.  Prep  34-21;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 


Sociology  -  Anthropology 

36-01  Principles  of  Anthropology 

Man's  place  in  nature,  his  biological  development  from  proto-human  foi? 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  racial  differences,  the  emergence  and  growl  jf 
culture,  and  the  comparison  of  cultural  patterns  in  contemporary  world  > 
ciety.  Basic  concepts  of  anthropology.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

36-02  Principles  of  Sociology 

The  basis  of  human  society,  the  process  of  individual  adjustment  to  soo 
and  the  matter  of  numbers,  spatial  distribution  and  organization  of  pec 
Social  institutions,  with  emphasis  on  a  structural,  functional  analysis  of  ii 
tutional  hfe.  Prep.  36-01;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

36-03  Comparative  Culture  I 

The  ways  people  have  developed  different  learned  modes  of  adjustment  to  I 
versal  human  situations.  Anthropological  material  from  a  wide  varieti 
cultures  showing  how  economic,  political  and  religious  behavior  maM 
understood  only  in  the  context  ofa  people's  environment.  Prep.  36-02;  4  C  'sl 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

36-04  Comparative  Culture  II 

An  intensive  analysis  of  one  or  two  social  systems  with  emphasis  upon 
comparative  point  of  view.  Materials  drawn  from  non-American  cultures 
discussed  to  give  the  student  a  more  penetrating  view  of  his  own  society.  P 
36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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;  -05  American  Society  I 

( lerican  society,  culture,  and  major  social  institutions:  economic,  religious, 
I  vernmental,  familial,  educational,  welfare,  and  recreational.  Social  classes 
E  i  stratification,  mobility,  and  individualism.  Prep.  36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
( edit  Hrs. 

3  06  American  Society  II 

]  e  function  of  sub-groups  and  sub-cultures  is  examined  for  American  society. 
[  viant  behavior  and  value  systems  are  discussed  in  relationship  to  national 
]  ms  and  value  systems.  Prep.  36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

]  07  Individual  and  Society  I 

:i  e  of  culture  in  determining  personality  development.  Cross-cultural  data 
i  sed  to  show  variations  in  the  enculturation  process.  The  relationship  be- 
\  tn  culture  and  mental  health.  Prep.  36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

I  08  Individual  and  Society  II 

Li  :rdependence  between  the  individual  and  social  structure.  Relationship  of 
1  individual  to  his  group  in  terms  of  status,  roles,  rights,  and  obligations 
I  diese  pertain  to  the  critical  periods  in  the  life  cycle.  Prep.  36-02;  4  Class 
'-. ;.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

J  09  Social  Research  Methods  I 

I;  relationship  of  social  research  to  method.  Research  design,  concept  forma- 
ii  and  techniques  of  data  gathering.  Contrast  among  techniques  of  social 

I  hropologists,  survey,  sociometry,  theoretical  and  applied  social  science. 
Djervation  and  interviewing  techniques.  Quantitative  analysis  of  qualitative- 
Kterials.  Utilization  of  basic  statistical  tools.  Social  research  writing  and  the 
xblems  of  research  budgeting  and  communication.  Development  of  student 
'i'.arch  problems  and  appreciation.  Prep.  20  credits  in  sociology  and/or 
iitiropology;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

MlO  Social  Research  Methods  II 

J  itinues  course  36-09  with  further  emphasis  on  student  research  problems, 

II  lysis,  and  report  communication.  Prep.  36-09;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

I'll  Social  Theory  I 

V  istory  of  social  thought  from  ancient  times  to  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
^'icepts  are  studied  in  relationship  to  individual  thinkers  and  their  socio- 
;vural  situations.  Contrasts  between  philosophical  and  social  science  points 
)  iew.  Prep.  20  credits  in  sociology  and/or  anthropology;  4  Credit  Hrs.; 
t  lass  Hrs. 

M2  Social  Theory  II 

5'icilogical  theory  as  it  develops  from  the  social  thought  of  Darwin,  Marx, 
I  their  nineteenth  century  contemporaries.  Contributions  of  European  and 
'^  irican  social  scientists  to  schools  of  thought  that  emerged  in  the  periods 
>  eding  and  following  the  First  World  War;  special  emphasis  on  contem- 
)' iry  American  sociology,  its  antecedents,  and  its  prospects.  Prep.  36-11; 
t   edit  Hrs.;  4  Class  Hrs. 
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36-20  Social  Ecology  and  Community  Analysis  I  I 

Relationship  of  man  to  his  environment.  Ecological  theories  of  spatial  d 
tribution  and  mobility.  Development  of  the  concept  of  community  in  relati 
to  physical  environment,  member  population  and  social  institutions.  Pri 
36-02  or  36-40s;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

\ 
36-21  Social  Ecology  and  Community  Analysis  II 

The  structure  and  function  of  communities  and  their  component  parts.  Re 
tions  between  communities  and  such  broader  ejitities  as  regions,  poHti 
units,  bureaucratic  structures.  Community  action  programs.  Prep.  36-02 
36-40s;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

36-22  Small  Group  Analysis  I 

The  small  group  is  examined  in  terms  of  its  particular  role  in  human  soci 
from  both  a  structural  and  functional  point  of  view.  Prep.  36-02;  4  Class  H: 
4  Credit  Hrs. 

36-23  Small  Group  Analysis  II 

Special  attention  to  discussion  of  research  on  small  group  process.  Materi 
relevant  to  group  dynamics  are  considered  and  pertinent  training  procedu 
assessed.  Prep.  36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 


I 


36-24  Urban  Society  I 

The  foundations  of  city  hfe  in  historical  perspective.  Relationship  of  city  : 
to  environment,  population,  social  organization,  and  cultural  values.  Grovi 
trends  in  American  urban  hfe.  Prep.  36-02  or  36-40s;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Cret 
Hrs. 

36-25  Urban  Society  II 

The  metropolis  and  its  component  parts.  Problems  and  programs  associa  1 
with  the  inner  city,  the  suburban  fringe  and  democratic  social  planning.  Pr  . 
36-02  or  36-40s;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

36-26  Comparative  Sodal  Organization  I 

Examples  of  folk  and  intermediate  societies  in  different  culture  areas  with 
erence  to  their  special  characteristics  in  contrast  to  industrial  social  systei  • 
Prep.  36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

36-27  Comparative  Sodal  Organization  II  , 

A  number  of  industrial  societies  are  examined  with  a  view  toward  understai- 
ing  their  basic  common  socio-cultural  attributes;  implication  of  Mass  socie, 
power  structure,  communication  systems.  Prep.  36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Cret 
Hrs. 

36-40  Applied  Sodal  Relations 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  action  programs  designed  to  resolve  inter-eth 
and  intergroup  tensions  and  social  deviancy.  Students  will  be  observers  in  sl 
agencies  as  social  welfare,  government,  private  business,  labor  groups,  a' 
volunteer  community  or  regional  civil  organizations.  Representatives  fr(i 
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ical  groups  give  occasional  lectures.  General  field  trips.  A  final  report  in 
epth.  Course  aims  to  sharpen  analytical  descriptive  observation  and  analysis 
ither  than  to  stress  scientific  research  methodology.  Prep.  36-02;  2  Class 
rs.;  4  Field  Lab.  Periods;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

6-41  Sociology  of  the  Family. 

he  family  as  a  social  institution  in  several  selected  cultures.  Interrelations  of 
le  family  and  political,  economic,  and  educational  institutions.  Social  na- 
ire  of  personality,  role  taking,  and  the  effects  of  individualism,  mobility,  and 
idustrialism.  Prep.  36-02  or  36-40s;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

6-42  Physical  Anthropology 

xamination  of  the  mode  of  biological  evolution  together  with  fossil  evidence 
roving  its  occurrence.  Student  becomes  acquainted  with  man's  place  in  na- 
ire.  A  survey  of  primatology,  comparative  osteology,  heredity,  race  and  the 
I'olution  of  behavior  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  biological  bases  of 
3ciety  and  culture.  Prep.  36-01;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

6-43  Criminology 

'atterns  and  evoluti6n  of  criminal  behavior,  the  social  forces  involved,  and 
evelopment  of  the  individual  criminal.  Administration  of  criminal  justice: 
aw,  courts,  police,  prisons.  Prep.  36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

6-44  Socio-Cultural  Change 

jiocial  and  cultural  dynamics  with  particular  reference  to  the  current  contact 
ituation  occurring  between  industrialized  and  non-industrialized  societies, 
'rep.  36-02;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

l6-60s  Social  Problems 

i  survey  for  students  taking  only  one  course  in  sociology.  Problems  consid- 
ered are  delinquency,  crime,  racial  and  religious  prejudice  and  discrimination, 
he  handicapped,  the  family,  addictions  and  related  remedial  action  programs. 
No  credit  for  Hberal  arts  non-science  or  education  majors)  8  Class  Hrs.; 
I  Credit  Hrs. 

J6-61s  The  Family 

The  role  of  the  family  in  human  society.  Interrelationships  of  family  members 
rom  the  socio-cultural  point  of  view.  Relation  of  the  family  unit  with  other 
nstitutions,  religion,  economics,  government.  (No  credit  for  liberal  arts 
ion-science  or  education  majors)  Prep.  36-40s;  5  Class  Hrs.;  2  1/2  Credit 
Hrs. 

'56-70,  36-71  Directed  Study 

[ndependent  work  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  department  upon  a 
;hosen  topic.  Limited  to  qualified  seniors  preparing  in  Sociology  and  An- 
iiropology  with  approval  of  department.  4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 

ji6-95,  36-96,  36-97,  36-98  Honors  Program 
i3ee  page  81.    4  Credit  Hrs.  each  course. 
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Accounting 


41-01  Principles  of  Accounting 

Cycle  of  bookkeeping  procedure  and  analysis  of  transactions.  2  Class  Hrs 

2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

41-02  Principles  of  Accounting 

Transaction  analysis;  special  forms  "of  the  recording  process.  Prep.  41-01; 
Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

41-03  Principles  of  Accounting 

Accounting  features  peculiar  to  the  individual  proprietorship,  the  partnership 
and   the  corporation.  Prep.  41-02;  2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs^ 

41-10  Principles  of  Accounting 

Covers  the  content  of  courses  41-01,  41-02,  and  41-03.  Intended  for  transfc" 
students.  10  Class  Hrs.;  10  Credit  Hrs. 

41-24  Managerial  Accounting 

Analytical  and  interpretive  aspects  of  accounting  as  a  managerial  tool.  S 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

41-27  Accounting  Statements 

Preparation  and  analysis  of  basic  accounting  statements.  Prep.  41-03;  3  Class 

Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

41-31  Cost  Accounting 

Theory  and  techniques  of  accounting  for  the  costs  of  manufactured  products. 
Prep.  41-24;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

41-32  Cost  Accounting 

Continuation  of  41-31.  Prep.  41-31;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

41-33  Cost  Accounting  for  Management 

Basic  cost  accounting  theory  and  practice.  Use  of  cost  data  as  a  management 

tool.  10  Class  Hrs.;  5  Credit  Hrs. 

41-34  Industrial  Accounting 

For  industrial  engineering  students  only.  Foundation  in  basic  accounting; 
principles  and  procedures.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

41-35  Industrial  Accounting 

For  industrial  engineering  students  only.  Accounting  theory  and  practice. 
Uses  of  accounting  data  as  a  management  tool.  Prep.  41-34;  5  Class  Hrs.; 
5  Credit  Hrs. 

41-37  Intermediate  Accounting 

Problems  of  valuation  and  presentation  of  corporate  accounts.  Prep.  41-24; 

3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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1-38  Intermediate  Accounting 

L  continuation  of  41-37.  Prep.  41-37;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-42  Budget  Procedure 

lasic  principles  and  procedures  of  budget  preparation.  Prep.  41-33;  5  Class 
Irs.;  2  1/2  Credit  Hrs. 

1-43  Auditing 
Auditing  principles  and  procedures.  Prep.  41-38;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-44  Auditing 

continues  the  work  of  41-43.  Prep.  41-43;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-45  Advanced  Accounting  I 

Accounting  for  partnership  operations,  special  sales  procedures,  and  actuarial 
cience.  Prep.  41-38;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

tl-47  Consolidated  Statements 

Accounting  and  economic  problems  involved  in  preparation  of  consolidated 

tatements.  Prep.  41-45;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

H-55  Advanced  Accounting  II 

Branch  accounting;  fiduciary,  municipal,  and  institutional  accountingv  Prep. 
H-47;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

H-56  Role  of  Accounting  in  Decision-Making 

\ccounting  as  a  tool  for  managerial  analysis  and  control.  2  Class  Hrs.;  2 
Credit  Hrs. 

41-61  Accounting  Seminar  I 

Evolution  of  accounting  concepts  and  principles.  General  discussion  and  prep- 
aration of  outline  for  paper  to  be  presented  in  Course  41-62.  2  Class  Hrs.;  2 
Credit  Hrs. 

41-62  Accounting  Seminar  II 

Discussion  and  presentation  of  research  papers.  Prep.  41-61;  2  Class  Hrs.; 
2  Credit  Hrs. 

Industrial  Relations 

42-52  Motion  and  Time  Study 

A  survey  course  for  students  in  the  industrial  relations  curriculum.  Motion  and 
time  study  techniques.  Work  measurement  techniques;  micromotion.  Empha- 
sis on  management  and  labor  relations  aspects.  Laboratory  demonstrations 
and  projects.  Prep.  45-35,  45-22;  1  Class  Hr.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

'42-61  Seminar  in  Collective  Bargaining 

Discussion  of  cases  or  reports  on  problems  actually  faced  by  industrial  rela- 
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tions  departments.  Management  authority,  governmental  regulation  of  labor 
management  relations,  grievance  procedures,  and  arbitration.  Research  b 
students.  Prep.  20-26;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

42-62  Seminar  in  Collective  Bargaining 

Discussion  of  cases  or  reports  on  problems  faced  by  industrial  relations  dt 
partments  dealing  with  employees  through  collective  bargaining.  Individua 
research.  Prep.  20-26;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

Marketing 

43-23  Marketing  I  | 

Basic  marketing  functions,  institutions,  and  policies.  Emphasis  on  industria 
and  ultimate  consumer  analysis,  product  policy,  channels  ofdistribution,  am 
pricing.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

43-24  Marketing  II 

A  continuation  of  43-23   with  emphasis  placed  on  student  recognition  anc 

handling  of  marketing  problems.  Topics  such  as:  personal  selling,  advertising 

marketing  research,  and  integrated  sales  programs.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credi 

Hrs. 

43-35  Marketing  Management  I 

Analysis  of  marketing  problems.  Decision-making  and  managerial  aspect: 
of  a  marketing  program.  Case  studies  are  utilized.  Prep.  43-23,  43-24;  : 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

43-36  Marketing  Management  II 

A  continuation  of  43-35.  Particular  emphasis  on  advertising  management 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

43-37  Sales  Management 

Organization  of  sales  department,  planning  sales  force  activities,  operation  of 
sales  force,  and  evaluation  of  results.  Prep.  43-23,  43-24;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Credit  Hrs. 

43-40  Advertising  Production 

Mechanical  problems  and  processes  in  advertising.  Major  emphasis  is  on 
printed  advertising.  Includes  study  of  production  techniques  in  television  and 
radio.  Individual  advertising  projects  are  worked  out.  Prep.  43-23,  43-24;  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

43-42  Marketing  Policy 

Primarily  a  case-study  course  oriented  to  the  analysis  of  problems  in  marketing 
strategy  and  policy.  Prep.  43-23,  43-24;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

43-43  Marketing  Research  I 

The  scientific  method,  research  methodology  and  its  validity.  Influence  of  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  in  solution  of  marketing  problems.  Prep.  43-23, 
43-24;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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43-44  Foreign  Marketing 

Problems,  policies,  and  techniques  essential  to  effective  sales  in  foreign  markets. 

2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

43-45  Marketing  Research  II 

Case  studies,  several  of  which  require  operations  research  and  behavioral 
science  concepts,  provide  opportunity  to  apply  the  methods  and  techniques 
studied  in  Course  43-43.  Prep.  43-43;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

43-50  Industrial  Marketing 

Selected  topics  covering  a  variety  of  phases  of  industrial  marketing  are  the 
bases  for  individual  research,  discussion  and  lecture.  2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit 
Hrs. 

43-52  Retail  Merchandising 

Analytical  study  of  retailing.  Managerial  functions  stressed.  Cases  and  read- 
ings used.  Prep.  43-23,  43-24;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

43-60  Marketing  Controls 

Emphasizes  the  analytical  selection  ofadvertising  media  and  use  of  accounting 
and  statistical  controls  necessary  for  measurement  of  advertising  and  selling 
efforts.  Prep.  43-42;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

43-62  Seminar  in  Marketing  Theory 

Concepts  of  behavioral  and  social  sciences  applied  in  the  synthesis  and  analy- 
sis of  marketing  theory  and  practice.  Prep.  43-23,  43-24;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4 
Credit  Hrs. 


Finance  and  Insurance 

44-20  Introduction  to  Finance 

Role  of  finance  intheeconomicworld.Survey  of  financial  institutions  and  their 
functions.  Capital  formation.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-22  Principles  of  Risk  and  Insurance 

Basic  principles  of  insurance  and  risk.  Types  of  insurance;  organizations  in 
field  of  insurance.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-31  Business  Finance 

Financial  organization  and  management.  Financial  and  legal  implications  of 

form  of  organization.  Prep.  44-20;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

44-32  Business  Finance 

Working  capital,  administration  of  income,  financial  valuation  and  principles 
applicable  in  cases  of  consolidation,  merger,  recapitalization,  and  bankruptcy. 
Prep.  44-31;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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44-33  Life  Insurance 

Life  insurance  and  its  place  in  planning  an  estate;  policy  provisions;  rate  deter- 
mination; net  cost  of  insurance;  legal  aspects  of  life  insurance.  Prep.  44-22;  3 
Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-34  Property  and  Casualty  Insurance 

Detailed  study  of  property-casualty  insurance  contracts,  rates,  and  financial 
management  of  insurer.  Prep.  44-33;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-35  Estate  Planning  and  Taxation 

Trust  administration,  wills,  etc.,  from  the  viewpoint  of  estate  planner.  Prep. 

44-22;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-36  Estate  Planning  and  Taxation 

Emphasis  upon  tax  implications  in  relation  to  financial  decisions  in  business, 
life  insurance,  and  estate  planning.  Prep.  44-35;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-41  Investments 

Methods  of  analyzing  an  industry,  a  particular  company  in  the  industry, 
and  specific  securities  of  the  company.  Protective  covenants  and  remedies  of 
security  holders.  Prep.  44-32;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-42  Investments 

Management  of  investment  funds  of  an  individual  or  an  institution  with  con- 
sideration of  fluctuations  in  business  cycle  and  money  conditions.  Prep.  44-41; 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-52  Security  Markets 

Operation  of  security  markets.  Brokerage  houses,  commodity  exchanges,  gov- 
ernment regulation,  and  problems  of  security  pricing.  Prep.  44-42;  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

44-61  Seminar  in  Finance  and  Insurance 

Case  studies  in  the  area  of  finance  and  insurance.  Oral  reports,  group  discus- 
sion. Prep.  44-42;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

44-62  Seminar  in  Finance  and  Insurance 

Continuation  of  case  studies,  reports,  and  discussions  which  began  in  44-61. 
Prep.  44-61;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

Management 

45-21  Principles  of  Business  Management 

Operating  policies  and  problems  of  business  enterprise  as  they  pertain  to  the 
use  of  men,  machines,  and  money.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

45-22  Principles  of  Business  Management 

A  continuation  of  45-21.  Prep.  45-21;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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45-35  Production  Management 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  production  problems.  Case  studies  used.  Prep.  45- 
21.  45-22;  3- Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

45-36  Personnel  Management 

Personnel  policy  and  personnel  administration  as  a  tool  of  management. 
Timely,  significant  manpower  problems  in  industry;  case  studies.  Prep.  45-21, 
45-22;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

45-37  Personnel  Management 

A  continuation  of  45-36.  Prep.  45-36;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

45-52  Management  of  Sales 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  sales  department.  Case  studies.  2  Class 

Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

45-61  Seminar  in  Management 

Analysis  and  appraisal  of  business  problems.  Readings  and  case  studies  used. 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

45-62  Seminar  in  Management 

A  continuation  of  45-61;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

Business  Law 

46-03  Contracts  and  Agency 

Basic  legal  principles  of  contracts  and  agency'  applied  to  engineering  practices. 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

46-41  Legal  Aspects  of  Business 

Law  of  Contracts  and  Agency.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

46-42  Legal  Aspects  of  Business 

Law  of  negotiable  instruments,  suretyship  and  guaranty.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Cred- 
it Hrs. 

46-53  Basic  Federal  Taxes 

Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Treasury  Regulations.  Taxation  of  individuals. 
2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

46-54  Basic  Federal  Taxes 

Taxation  of  partnerships,  corporations,  and  fiduciaries.  Policy-planning  for 
tax  economies.  2  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

46-55  Labor  Law 

Changing  judicial  principles  and  statutory  standards  of  employment  and 
management-union  relations  since  1800.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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46-56  Law  of  Merchandising 

The  law  apphcable  to  the  sale  of  goods.  Bailments.  Prep.  46-42;  3  Class  Hrs. 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

46-57  Law  of  Corporation  Finance  and  Insurance 

Legal  aspects  of  the  various  forms  of  business  organization.  Principles  of  in- 
surance law  and  examination  of  typical  policy  contracts.  Prep.  46-42;  4  Class 
Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

Secretarial  Studies 

47-11  Typing  A 

A  thorough  foundation  in  typewriting.  Emphasisonmastery  of  keyboard  and 
development  of  speed  and  accuracy.  Instructions  in  horizontal  and  vertical 
centering  and  in  simple  letter  forms.  4  Class  Hrs.;  6  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

47-12  Typing  B 

Reconstruction  of  basic  skills  and  further  development  of  speed  and  accuracy. 
Instruction  in  typing  of  business  letters,  tabulations,  and  rough  drafts.  Typing 
of  manuscripts  such  as  term  reports  and  theses.  Prep.  47-11;  4  Class  Hrs.; 
6  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

47-13  Briefhand  I 

Principles  of  Briefhand  -  a  rapid  notetaking  system  using  the  longhand  alpha- 
bet. 4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

47-14  Briefhand  II 

Theory  of  Briefhand  reviewed.  Emphasis  on  building  of  speed  in  notetaking. 
Prep.  47-13;  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 


Co-operative  Education 

50-01  Professional  Development 

For  engineers.  Orientation  of  student's  thinking  along  individual  professional 
development  lines;  inteUigent  techniques  of  job-getting. 

Lectures  by  professional  engineers  covering  the  Activities  of  ECPD  and  EJC, 
Engineering  Licensure,  U.  S.  Patent  System,  and  Ethics  in  Engineering  Prac- 
tice. Professional  department  chairmen  discuss  the  various  aspects  of  profes- 
sionalism. 

Concurrently,  techniques  of  job-getting,  including  quaUfication  records  or 
resumes,  letter  writing,  interviews,  and  planning  and  executing  of  the  job- 
getting  campaign,  are  discussed.  3  Class  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

50-10  Placement  Techniques 

For  business  administration  students.  Job-getting  techniques  covering  such 
items  as:  qualification  records  or  resumes,  letter  writing,  interviews,  and  plan- 
ning and  executing  of  the  job-getting  campaign.  1  Class  Hr.;  1  Credit  Hr. 
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)-20  Placement  Techniques 

jr  liberal  arts  students.  Job-getting  techniques  covering  a  survey  of  the  occu- 
itional  field,  a  market  survey  of  opportunities,  and  accepted  techniques  re- 
ted  to  job-getting  efforts  such  as:  qualification  records,  prospect  files,  letter 
riting,  interviews,  and  planning  and  execution  of  the  job-getting  campaign. 
Class  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

Military  Science 

l-Ol  Military  Science  I 

Military  fundamentals  and  objectives  required  of  all  persons  entering  mihtary 
Tvice;  organization  of  the  Army  and  ROTC  leadership;  care  of  the  uniform 
id  rifle;  miUtary  courtesy,  discipline,  and  drill.  1  Class  Hr.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.; 
Credit  Hr. 

-02  Military  Science  I 

.  S.  Army  and  National  Security;  basic  communications.  3  Class  Hrs.;  1 
redit  Hr. 

.-03  Military  Science  I 

struction  in  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship;  drill  and  leadership 
Jiniques.  2  Class  Hrs.;  1  Lab.  Hr.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

-04  Military  Science  I 

•ganization  of  the  Army  and  ROTC;  instruction  in  individual  weapons  and 
arksmanship.  3  Class  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

-05  Military  Science  I 

aining  in  special  drill  and  leadership  techniques.  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

-10  Military  Science  II 
^  aining  in  special  drill  and  leadership  techniques.  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

-11  Military  Science  II 

inciples  of  map  and  aerial-photograph  interpretation,  brigade  drill.  2  Class 

rs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

12  Military  Science  II 

S.  Army  and  National  Security;  basic  communications;  introduction  to 
isic  tactics  and  techniques.  4  Class  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

-13  Military  Science  II 

inciples  of  map  and  aerial-photograph  interpretations;  U.S.  Army  and  Na- 

nal  Security.  4  Class  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 

•14  Military  Science  II 
Ixoduction  to  basic  tactics  and  techniques.  Study  of  missions  and  responsi- 

ities  of  U.  S.  Army;  basic  communications.  Brigade  drill.  2  Class  Hrs.; 
Lab.  Hrs.;  1  Credit  Hr. 
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61-20  Military  Science  III 

Training  in  leadership  techniques,  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  charac 
teristics  of  human  behavior  and  personality.  2  Class  Hrs.;  0  Credit  Hrs. 

61-21  Military  Science  III 

Study  of  theory  of  signal  field  communications  systems  engineering  and  com 
munications  material.  Brigade  drill.  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs 

61-22  Military  Science  III 

Study  of  theory  of  signal  field  communications  systems  engineering  and  com 
munications  material.  4  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

61-30  Military  Science  III 

Organization  and  mission  of  Army  Pictorial  Service;  major  techniques  of  tat; 
ical  and  technical  .photography;  application  of  military  television.  2  Cla- 
Hrs.;  0  Credit  Hrs. 

61-31  Military  Science  III 

Learning  and  practicing  the  principles  of  military  teaching  methods.  Practic 
application  of  public  speaking  techniques.  Leadership  training  in  brigai 
drill.  Army  Staff  relationships;  principles  of  military  intelligence.  3  Class  Hr.j 
2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

61-32  Military  Science  IV 

Learning  and  practicing  the  principles  of  military  teaching  methods,  practic 
application  of  public  speaking  techniques;  Army  staff  relationships;  principl 
of  military  intelligence;  automatic  data  processing.  4  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hi 

61-33  Military  Science  IV  I 

Automatic  data  processing;  fundamental  knowledge  of  supply  and  movemt. 
of  men  and  equipment;  basic  concepts  of  Army  administration.  4  Class  Hr. 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

61-34  Military  Science  IV 

Fundamental  knowledge  of  supply  and  movement  of  men  and  equipme, 
basic  concepts  of  Army  administration.  Brigade  drill.  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  La 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

61-40  Military  Science  IV 

Principles  of  military  law;  operations  ofmilitary  courts.  3  Class  Hrs.;  0  Cre: 
Hrs. 

61-41  Military  Science  IV 

Basic  concepts  of  signal  communications  system  engineering.  Brigade  dr 
3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

61-42  Military  Science  IV 

Basic  concepts  of  signal  communications  system  engineering;  special  drill  ai 

leadership  training.    3  Class  Hrs.;  1  Lab.  Hr.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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1-43  Military  Science  IV 

tudy  of  advanced   signal  communications  systems  and  operations;  basic 
oncepts  and  roles  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs;  service  orientation 
nd  customs  of  the  service;  special  drill  and  leadership  training.  3  Class  Hrs.; 
Lab.  Hr.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-44  Military  Science  IV 

tudy  of  advanced  signal  communications  systems  and  operations;  basic  con- 
;pts  and  roles  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs;  service  orientation  and 
istoms  of  the  service.  Brigade  drill.  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-60  Military  Science  III 

raining  in  leadership  techniques  to  familiarize  the  student  with  characteris- 
:s  of  human  behavior  and  personality.  2  Class  Hts.;  0  Credit  Hrs. 

1-61  Military  Science  III 

inciples  of  military  teaching  to  include  practice  teaching.  Study  of  field  forti- 
;ations  and  camouflage  construction.  Brigade  drill.  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab. 
rs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-62  Military  Science  III 

rinciples  of  military  teaching  to  include  practice  teaching.  Study  of  field  forti- 
;ations  and  camouflage  construction;  mine  warfare.  4  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit 

rs. 

1-63  Military  Science  III 

line  warfare;  military  structures;  engineer  transportation  services;  movement 
F  engineer  personnel  and  equipment.  4  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-64  Military  Science  III 

[ovement  of  engineer  personnel  and  equipment;  military  structures;  engineer 
ansportation  services.  Brigade  drill.  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-70  Military  Science  III 

heoretical  knowledge  of  military  explosives.  2  Class  Hrs.;0  Credit  Hrs. 

1-71  Military  Science  III 

udy  of  construction  materials  and  computations  and  maintenance  of  con- 
ruction;  basic  concepts  of  engineer  equipment  maintenance.  Brigade  drill. 
Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-72  Military  Science  IV 

udy  of  construction  materials  and  computations  and  maintenance  of  con- 
ruction;  basic  concepts  of  the  supply  of  engineer  units  and  maintenance  of 
igineer  equipment.  4  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

1-73  Military  Science  IV 

udy  of  the  supply  of  engineer  units;  military  roads  and  airfields  including 
ainage  and  design  criteria;  basic  concepts  of  Army  administration.  4  Class 
rs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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61-74  Military  Science  IV 

Military  roads  and  airfields  including  drainage  and  design  criteria;  ba; 
concepts  of  Army  administration.  Brigade  drill.  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab  Hr 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

61-80  Military  Science  IV 

Study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  staff  procedures  for  engineer  battalions.  3  Cla 

Hrs.;  0  Credit  Hrs. 

61-81  Military  Science  IV 

Principles  of  military  law,  operations  of  military  courts;  study  of  buildin 
and  utilities  activities.  Brigade  drill.  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  H 

61-82  Military  Science  IV 

Principles  of  military  law,  operations  ofmilitary  courts;  study  of  buildings  a 
utilities  activities;  special  drill  and  leadership  training.  3  Class  Hrs.;  1  Li 
Hr.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

61-83  Military  Science  IV 

Study  of  operations  performed  by  an  engineer  battalion;  instruction  on  : 
role  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs;  drill  and  leadership  training.  3  Ch 
Hrs.;  1  Lab.  Hr.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

61-84  Military  Science  IV 

Study  of  operations  performed  by  an  engineer  battalion;  instruction  on  i 
role  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs.  Brigade  drill.  3  Class  Hrs.;  2  li 
Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

tVer.s  iuU-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
fArts. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

ffers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
f  Science  in  Education  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

ffers  full-time  dav  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
cience  in  Business  Administration. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

ffers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  part-time  evening  programs, 
Dth  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

K ffers  part-time  evening  programs  of  adult  education  designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs 
"  employed  personnel  and  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  to  appropriate  as- 
Dciate  degrees. 

THE  LINCOLN  INSTITUTE 

ffers  part-time  evening  curricula  in  science  and  in  engineering  technology  leading  to  the 
egrees  of  Associate  in  Science  and  Associate  in  Engineering. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

rts  and  Sciences -Oi^txs  day  and  evening  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  ofScience,  and  to  thedoctoral  degree  in  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry. 

usiness -Oiiers  evening  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

ducafion -Oiiers  evening  and  Saturday  morning  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Education. 

ngi>ieeri?ig  -Oiiers  day  and  evening  programs  leading  to  thedegrees  of  Master  ofScience 
with  course  specification  and  to  the  doctoral degreein  Electrical  Engineering. 

THE  CENTER  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

rovides  special  programs  and  services  for  the  business  and  industrial  community.  These 
iclude  programs  in  management  development,  and  seminars,  conferences,  institutes,  and 
)rums  designed  to  communicate  information  about  current  trends  in  various  areas. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

ffers  both  off-campus  and  on-campus,  short-term,  non-credit  courses  to  meet  the  specific 
aining  needs  of  industrial  organizations  in  New  England. 


For  further  information 

regarding  any  of  the  above  schools  or  colleges,  address 

Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Garland,  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

360  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts.  COngress  2-1100 
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Boston    15,    Massachusetts 


PHARMACY 


ON  THE 


CO-OPERATIV 


PUN 


A  Public 
M^ouHcement 


As  of  September  1,  1962,  the  New 
England  College  of  Pharmacy  will 
cease  to  exist  as  an  independent  in- 
stitution and  will  become  the 
Northeastern  University  College  of 
Pharmacy,  operating  under  a  new 
five-year  curriculum  on  the  Co-op- 
erative Plan  of  Education. 

Students  currently  enrolled  and 
in  good  standing  at  the  New  Eng- 
land College  of  Pharmacy  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1962,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at 
Northeastern  and  carried  through 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Pharmacy. 


A  new  building  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  Huntington  Ave- 
nue campus  of  Northeastern 
University  to  accommodate  the  of- 
fices, laboratories,  and  classrooms  of 
the  new  College.  Until  the  comple- 
tion of  this  building,  some  parts 
of  the  pharmacy  program  will  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  in  the  present 
facilities  occupied  by  the  New  Eng- 
land College  of  Pharmacy. 


As  there  is  a  great  need  for  the 
education  of  more  pharmacists  to 
serve  our  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion, Northeastern  is  pleased  to  be 
able  to  bring  into  the  University 
community,  this  well-established 
professional  school  and  to  increase 
its  serviceability  by  adapting  the 
curriculum  to  the  Co-operative 
Plan. 

Asa  S.  Knowles 
President 
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Aims  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy 

Northeastern  University  recognizes  the  great  need  for  well- 
trained  pharmacists.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  pledged  to  help 
meet  this  need  through  its  program  of  academic  and  co-operative 
work  and  extracurricular  activities,  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
prepare  students  effectively  to  become  professional  practitioners,  to 
enter  graduate  schools,  or  to  accept  employment  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  pharmaceutical  field. 

The  professional  standing  of  pharmacy  is  dependent  upon  those 
who  are  associated  with  it.  The  College,  therefore,  seeks  to  enroll 
only  those  whose  aptitudes,  character,  and  attitudes  are  compatible 
with  the  profession.  Once  a  student  has  been  accepted,  the  College 
endeavors  to  develop  in  him  well-balanced  personal  qualities,  a 
sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and  a  professional  competence  sufficient 
to  begin  his  career. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  in  the  pro- 
curement, preservation,  standardization,  testing,  and  dispensing  of 
substances  and  articles  used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  disease.  Each  student  is  trained  to  use  reliable  reference 
materials  on  drugs,  to  organize  and  administer  a  pharmacy,  to  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  professional  ethics,  and  to  supply  accurate, 
scientific  information  concerning  drugs  to  all  responsible  persons 
who  may  request  it. 

The  Co-operative  Plan  enables  a  student  to  associate  with  pro- 
fessional people  under  actual  working  conditions  in  his  chosen 
field.  Such  practical  experience  gives  greater  meaning  to  a  stu- 
dent's academic  program  of  study. 
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The  Co-operative  Plan 

The  establishment  of  the  new  College  of  Pharmacy  at  North- 
eastern University  will  bring  a  time-tested  and  highly  effective  in- 
structional method  into  the  service  of  pharmaceutical  education. 
It  will  become  the  fifth  of  Northeastern's  Basic  Colleges  operating 
on  the  Co-operative  Plan. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  during  their  final  years  of 
professional  study,  will  alternate  periods  of  academic  work  at  the 
University  with  periods  of  co-operative  work  for  pay  in  retail,  hos- 
pital, or  industrial  pharmacy. 

The  52  weeks  of  co-operative  work  in  pharmaceutical  houses, 
laboratories,  and  on  other  jobs  in  their  field  of  study  will  count 
toward  fulfilling  requirements  in  Massachusetts  and  a  number  of 
other  states  for  apprentice  training,  thus  saving  the  student  one  full 
year  of  postgraduate  apprenticeship.  At  the  same  time  he  will  re- 
ceive a  salary  during  the  periods  of  employment  which  will  en- 
able him  to  pay  a  substantial  part  of  his  educational  expenses. 

A  faculty  co-ordinator  in  the  Department  of  Co-operative  Edu- 
cation arranges  job  assignments,  discusses  the  progress  in  apprentice 
training  with  both  student  and  employer,  and  gives  general  super- 
vision to  the  student's  work  so  that  maximum  value  may  be  derived 
from  the  co-operative  work  phase  of  the  program. 

During  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  the  five-year  program, 
which  is  the  same  length  as  that  in  most  other  colleges  of  pharmacy 
today,  students  will  spend  their  entire  time  in  the  classroom. 

From  the  middle  of  the  third  year  to  the  middle  of  the  senior 
i  I  year,  the  chart  on  page  6  shows  how  the  Co-operative  Plan  oper- 
ai  ates  with  students  divided  into  Division  A  and  Division  B,  one 
^1  student  being  at  work  while  his  alternate  is  at  college  or  on  vaca- 
)i    tion,  and  vice  versa. 

All  students  spend  the  last  two  terms  of  their  senior  year  at 
Northeastern. 


The  Future  of  Pharmacy 

Pharmacy  has  grown  far  beyond  the  popular  concept  of  the  pro- 
fession. To  many  the  term  "pharmacist"  suggests  a  white-clad, 
somewhat  mysteriously  efficient  dispenser  of  medicine  in  a  neighbor- 
hood drugstore.  It  is  true  that  among  the  116,757  pharmacists 
practicing  in  America  today  approximately  100,000  work  in  retail 
pharmacies. 

A  good  number  of  pharmacists,  however,  are  employed  in  other 
rapidly  growing  branches  of  the  profession.  One  of  the  fastest 
growing  branches  is  hospital  pharmacy,  and  another  is  industrial 
pharmacy.  Some  pharmacists  find  careers  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
government  agencies,  professional  associations,  and  colleges. 

Pharmacy  is  not  restricted  to  men.  Women  now  make  up  12  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  in  pharmacy  colleges,  with  the  number  in- 
creasing yearly.  They  comprise  nearly  7  per  cent  of  all  practicing 
pharmacists  and  33  per  cent  of  the  hospital  pharmacists. 

Several  major  trends  in  our  national  life  assure  further  expansion 
of  the  pharmaceutical  profession  in  the  years  ahead.  VV^ithin  our 
growing  population,  the  average  life  span  has  increased  to  67  years 
for  men  and  73  years  for  women.    Maintaining  high  standards  of 
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liealth  for  this  enlarged  population  demands  more  well-educated 
pharmacists. 

These  same  medical  and  pharmaceutical  advances  which  con- 
tribute to  a  longer  life  span  also  expand  the  areas  for  research  and 
the  opportunity  for  improving  existing  drugs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  tremendous  increase  in  college 
applicants  expected  during  the  next  decade.  The  need  for  trained 
men  and  women  in  the  health  professions  indicates  that  colleges  of 
pharmacy  can  expect  to  enroll  a  fair  portion  of  the  expanding 
student  population. 

Certainly  the  present  enrollment  in  the  nation's  76  accredited 
colleges  of  pharmacy  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
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Admission  Requirements 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  iieshman  class  must  quality  by 
graauauon  irom  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  must  earn  the 
recommendation  oi  their  principal  or  guidance  counselor  tor  the 
particular  program  to  which  they  have  applied.  The  most  impor- 
tant single  tactor  among  the  credentiats  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  is  the  candidate's  record  ot  achievement  in  high 
school  or  preparatory  school. 

All  applicants  to  the  treshman  class  ot  the  College  oi  Pharmacy 
must  present  tiie  ioliowing  subject-matter  units: 

Subject  Units 

English    (4  years)   3 

Mathematics  2 

Sciences  (Biology,  Chemistry,  or  Physics)  2 

Other  college  preparatory  subjects  5 

Electives,  not  more  than  3 

15 

Transfer  With  Advanced  Standing 

The  Northeastern  University  College  ot  Pharmacy  welcomes 
transfer  students  who  have  successfully  completed  one  or  two  years 
of  pieprofessional  study  in  an  accredited  institution  of  college 
grade.  A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  should: 

1.  Have  had  courses  which  enable  him  to  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  or  third  year  and  thereafter  continue  as  a  regu- 
lar student. 

2.  Have  earned  average  grades  or  better  in  his  previous  college 
work.    (No  credit  is  given  for  the  lowest  passing  mark.) 

Transfer  students  are  admitted  only  in  September  to  the  College 
of  Pharmacy. 

Application  for  Admission 

A  combined  Application  for  Admission  and  School  Record  form 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Admissions,  or 
may  be  secured  at  the  time  of  the  admissions  interview  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Directions  for  the  proper  use  of  these  forms  are  included  on 
the  blank.  The  Application  for  Admission  should  be  filled  out  in 
ink,  properly  signed,  and  forwarded  with  a  non-returnable  ten- 
dollar  fee  to  the  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions,  Northeasternr 
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University,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts.    Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  Northeastern  University. 

Early  Decision  Plan 

Well-qualified  students,  who  have  chosen  the  Co-operative  Plan 
of  Education  at  Northeastern  University  by  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  or  very  early  in  the  senior  year,  may  apply  for  admission  under 
the  Early  Decision  Plan.  The  Plan  is  intended  for  those  with  supe- 
rior secondary  school  records  who  are  strongly  recommended  by 
their  principals  or  guidance  officers  and  who  have  done  well  in  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
taken  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  A  decision  on  admission  will 
be  mailed  not  later  than  early  December  of  the  senior  year  if  the 
applicant  qualifies  under  this  plan.  Full  details  about  Early  Deci- 
sion may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of  Admissions. 

Other  Requirements 

Formal  requirements  are  necessary  and  desirable  in  that  they 
tend  to  provide  all  entering  students  with  a  common  ground  upon 
which  the  first  year  of  the  college  curriculum  can  be  based.  But 
academic  credits  alone  are  not  an  adequate  indication  of  a  student's 
ability  to  profit  by  a  college  education.  Consequently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Admissions  takes  into  consideration  a  student's  interests 
and  aptitudes,  insofar  as  they  can  be  determined,  capacity  for  hard 
work,  attitude  toward  classmates  and  teachers  in  high  school,  physi- 
cal stamina,  and,  most  important  of  all,  character.  In  this  way  the 
University  seeks  to  select  for  its  student  body  those  who  not  only 
meet  the  academic  admission  requirements  but  who  also  give  prom- 
ise of  acquitting  themselves  creditably  in  the  rigorous  program  of 
training  afforded  by  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  of  learning  to  be- 
come useful  members  of  society. 

Personal  Interview 

Effective  guidance  depends  in  large  measure  upon  a  complete 
know'ledge  of  a  student's  background  and  problems.  Although  a 
personal  interview  is  not  required,  except  for  scholarship  applicants, 
candidates  are  cordially  welcome  to  come  to  the  University  to  dis- 
cuss their  educational  plans.  The  Admissions  Office,  150  Richards 
Hall,  is  open  on  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  morning  from  9:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  arrange  definite  appointments  for  inter- 
views. 

Registration 

Freshmen  will  register  at  the  University  on  AVednesday,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1962.    Students  are  not  considered  to  have  met  the  require- 
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ments  for  admission  until  they  have  successfully  passed  the  physical 
examination.    Registration  must  be  in  person. 

Entrance  Examinations 

All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  are  reqiured  to  write  both 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Achievement  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  All  applicants  are  required 
also  to  write  the  English  Composition  Achievement  Test.  Two  other 
achievements  which  candidates  for  the  College  of  Pharmacy  must 
write  are  Intermediate  Mathematics  and  either  Physics  or  Chemistry. 

Students  who  are  studying  in  advanced  placement  mathematics 
courses  in  high  school  should  write  the  Advanced  Mathematics 
rather  than  the  Intermediate  Mathematics  Achievement  Test.  Nor- 
mally, candidates  should  take  the  Science  Test  in  that  subject  which 
they  studied  as  juniors,  with  May  of  the  junior  year  or  December 
or  January  of  the  senior  year  regarded  as  appropriate  testing  dates. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  complete  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  in  May  of  the  junior  year,  in  August  before  the  senior  year,  or 
in  December  or  January  of  the  senior  year.  The  College  Board 
Aptitude  Test  measures  potential  rather  than  knowledge  of  a  par- 
ticular subject-matter  field.  The  Achievement  Tests  also  may  be 
completed  on  any  of  these  same  dates.  Applicants  are  encouraged 
to  seek  advice  from  their  guidance  departments  or  from  admissions 
counselors. 

In  filling  out  the  application  form  for  the  College  Board  Tests, 
the  student  shoidd  make  certain  that  the  request  to  have  results 
sent  to  Northeastern  University  is  properly  made.  For  full  informa- 
tion about  College  Board  Examinations,  the  student  should  consult 
his  high  school  guidance  office  or  write  directly  to: 

The   College   Entrance   Examination    Board 
P.  O.  Box  592 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Candidates'  Reply  Date 

If  the  Committee  on  Admissions  makes  a  favorable  decision  on 
an  application,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  submit  a  non-returnable 
tuition  deposit  of  $50  by  May  2,  1962.  This  deposit  serves  as  an 
indication  of  intention  to  enroll  and  is  applied  to  the  student's 
first-term  tuition  account.  Accepted  candidates  aie  urged  to  submit 
the  tuition  deposit  as  soon  as  possible. 

Graduation  Requirements 

DECREES 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  awards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pharmacy  to  those  who  complete  the  program  successfully. 
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QUANTITATIVE    REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete  all 
of  the  prescribed  work  of  the  curriculum  listed  on  page  24. 

Students  who  undertake  co-operative  work  assignments  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Co-operative  Education 
before  they  become  eligible  for  their  degrees. 

No  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  degree  until  at  least  one  year  of  academic  work 
immediately  preceding  graduation  has  been  completed  at  North- 
eastern. 

Qualitative  Requirements 

The  degree  conferred  not  only  represents  the  formal  completion 
of  the  subjects  in  the  selected  course  of  study  but  also  indicates 
professional  competence  in  the  field  of  specialization.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  maintain  an  over-all  average  of  C.  Those  who  are 
clearly  unable  to  meet  the  accepted  standard  of  attainment  will  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  University. 

Graduation  With   Honor 

Candidates  who  have  achieved  distinctly  superior  attainment  in 
their  academic  work  will  be  graduated  with  honor.  Upon  special 
vote  of  the  faculty,  a  limited  number  of  this  group  may  be  gradu- 
ated with  high  honor  or  with  highest  honor.  Students  must  have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  at  least  three  years  before 
they  become  eligible  for  honors  at  graduation. 
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College  Expenses 


Tuition  and  Fees 

Freshmen — The  charge  for  tuition  for  all  freshmen  is  $285  per 
term,  payable  as  indicated  in  the  schedule  below. 

Pharmacy  Upperclass  Students — The  charge  for  tuition  for  all  Phar- 
macy upperclassmen  is  $340  per  regular  term  and  $170  per  summer 
term. 

Schedule  of  Tuition  and  Fee  Payments,  1962-1963 

FOR    FRESHMEN 

Tuition  and  Fee 

September  5,  1962  $285 

November  19,  1962  285 

January  28,  1963  285 

April  8,  1963  170 

Payments  are  due  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  in  which  the  work 
is  taken. 

Tuition  Deposit 

Applicants  accepted  for  admission  must  upon  request  pay  a  non- 
returnable  tuition  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  as  evidence  of  their 
intention  to  enroll,  and  this  will  be  applied  on  their  first  tuition 
payment. 

Payment  of  Tuition 

All  payments  should  be  made  at  the  Bursar's  Office,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  second  floor  of  Richards  Hall.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Northeastern  University.  Students  are  not  eligible  to 
attend  classes  beginning  with  the  second  week  of  any  term  unless 
their  tuition  has  been  paid,  or  specific  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Bursar  for  a  plan  of  deferred  payment.  Deferred 
payment  of  tuition  entails  a  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2). 

Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance 

An  excellent  low-cost  accident  and  illness  insurance  covering  "in- 
hospital"  care  is  available  to  all  Northeastern  University  students 
through  a  group  insurance  plan.  The  cost  of  this  insurance  is 
eighteen  dollars  ($18)  for  the  calendar  year,  payable  in  advance.  Stu- 
dents living  away  from  home  are  required  to  participate  in  the  plan; 
commuters  may  do  so  if  they  wish.  Circulars  giving  details  of  the 
insurance  coverage  will  be  sent  to  all  candidates  at  the  time  their 
applications  for  admission  to  the  University  are  accepted. 
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Laborafory  Deposits 

Freshmen  taking  chemistry  make  a  chemical  laboratory  deposit 
of  fifteen  dollars  ($15)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  from  which 
deductions  are  made  for  breakage,  chemicals,  and  destruction  of 
apjKuatus  in  the  laboratory. 

Upperclassmen  taking  chemistry  or  pharmacy  make  a  deposit  of 
fifteen  dollars  ($15)  for  each  such  laboratory  course  in  which  they 
are  enrolled. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  -  Uniform  Deposit 

Freshmen  enrolling  in  ROTC  make  a  deposit  of  ten  dollars 
($10)  to  cover  loss  of  or  damage  to  ROTC  uniform  and  equip- 
ment. Any  loss  or  damage  exceeding  the  deposit  will  be  charged 
to  the  student. 

Application  Fee 

A  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  is  required  when  the  application  for 
admission  is  filed.    This  fee  is  non-returnable. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  will  be  charged  for  failme  to  register 
in  accordance  with  prescribed  regulations  on  the  dates  specified  in 
the  college  registration  bidletins.  Registration  must  be  made  in 
person. 

Graduation  Fee 

A  fee  of  twenty  dollars  ($20)  covering  graduation  is  required 
by  the  University  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  This  fee  must  be 
paid  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  the  last  scholastic  term  in 
the  senior  year. 

Estimated  College  Expenses  for  a  Freshman 

1  he  following  data,  compiled  from  expense  returns  submitted  by 
tne  student  body,  gi\e  an  idea  of  freshman  expenditures  tmder 
ordinary  conditions: 

Application   Fee   $     10 

Tuition  1,025 

Chemical  Laboratory  Deposit  15 

Books  and  Supplies  75 

Accident   and   Sickness    Insurance    (optional    for    com- 
muters)      18 

ROTC  Deposit   (for  those  electing  ROTC  only)  10 

$1,153 
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Living  Expenses  Per  Ten-Week  Term  for  a 
Freshman  Residing  in  a  University  Dormitory 

Room  Rent  1t94n 

and  Board 

Students  should  allow  an  additional  amount  for  clothing,  inci- 
dentals, and  personal  expenses.  This  amount  will  vary  with  individ- 
ual tastes  and  spending  habits. 

Refunds 

The  University  provides  all  instruction  and  accommodations  on 
an  academic  term  basis;  therefore,  no  refunds  are  granted  except  in 
cases  xohere  students  are  compelled  to  xvithdraw  on  account  of  per- 
sonal illness  or  for  other  reasons  beyond  their  control.  A  student 
must  complete  an  official  withdrawal  application  before  a  refund 
can  be  considered.  Questions  regarding  refunds  should  be  discussed 
with  the  Dean  of  Students. 
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Financial  Aid 

Substantial  scholarship  lunds  are  available  to  assist  promising 
candidates  for  the  freshman  class  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  who 
need  financial  aid  to  meet  their  educational  expenses.  Grants  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  need.  A  large  number  of  full-  and 
partial-tuition  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  young  men 
and  women  of  ability  who  need  help  in  meeting  the  costs  of  the 
freshman  year. 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  financial  aid  from  the  Uni- 
versity may  obtain  detailed  information  from: 

Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Ballou 

Chairman,  Freshman  Scholarship  Committee 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

Northeastern  University 

Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

Board  of  Educational  Assistance  Scholarships 

This  program  was  established  in  1957  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  provide  scholarship  aid  to  Massachusetts  students 
pursuing  full-time  day  schedules  in  accredited  collegiate  institu- 
tions. Awards  are  made  in  the  fall  of  each  year,  and  applications 
for  freshmen  are  available  through  their  high  school  guidance 
counselors. 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan   (HELP) 

The  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  was 
chartered  in  1956  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  aid  young  men 
and  women  of  the  state  to  complete  their  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Students  who  are  residents  of  Massachusetts  and  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  freshman  year  are  eligible  for  HELP 
loans.  Loans  are  generally  limited  to  |500  in  any  one  academic 
year,  with  an  over-all  limitation  of  $1,500. 

Full  information  and  the  required  application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  129  national  banks  and  trust  companies 
in  Massachusetts  participating  in  the  program. 

Massachusetts  Scholarship  Foundation 

The  Massachusetts  Scholarship  Foundation  is  a  private,  non-profit 
organization,  established  in  1957  by  a  charter  from  the  General 
Court  acting  on  the  request  of  Governor  Furcolo.  The  Foundation 
exists  to  help  Massachusetts  students  finance  higher  education. 
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Awards  are  made  to  residents  of  Massachusetts  who  are  entering 
the  freshman  year  at  Massachusetts  colleges  and  junior  colleges,  and 
are  reserved  for  those  students  with  severe  financial  need  who  will 
not  receive  from  other  sources  sufficient  help  to  enable  them  to 
meet  their  college  expenses. 

Awards  are  made  for  one  year  only  and  range  in  amount  from 
1200  to  $800,  depending  on  college  costs  and  the  student's  financial 
circumstances. 

Massachusetts  State  Pharmaceutical  Association 

This  scholarship  of  $200,  established  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  who 
is  a  resident  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  also  awards 
a  number  of  scholarships  of  $100.  Applications  for  these  scholar- 
ships may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Association  at  1 1  Beacon 
Street,  Boston. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

Any  student  in  good  standing  who  can  demonstrate  financial 
need  is  eligible  to  apply  to  the  Northeastern  Director  of  Financial 
Aid  for  assistance  under  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. Recipients  of  the  loans  are  selected  by  the  University.  The 
law  requires  that  each  borrower  be  a  full-time  student,  in  need  of 
the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  capable  of  maintaining  a  good  standing 
in  his  chosen  course  of  study. 

A  student  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000  in  one  year,  and  a  maximum 
of  $5,000  during  his  entire  college  career. 

Loans  to  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  after  graduation  will  be  canceled  up  to  a  maximum  of  50 
per  cent  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  for  each  year  of  such  teaching.  No 
interest  is  charged  on  loans  until  one  year  after  graduation.  There- 
after interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  year.  Borrowers 
may  have  up  to  10  years  to  repay. 

The  New  England  Society 
Student  Loaning  Fund 

The  purpose  of  this  revolving  Student  Loaning  Fund,  established 
by  the  New  England  Society,  is  to  make  available  to  deserving  stu- 
dents, especially  those  of  New  England  birth  or  ancestry,  small 
amounts  of  money  as  temporary  loans  to  meet  emergencies. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  used  for  large  loans  to  cover  scholarships, 
board,  or  room  rent,  or  for  loans  which  will  be  outstanding  more 
than  one  year. 
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FIRST  YEAR 

Term    1 

No.        Course  CI. 

30-01     English   3 

10-01     Gen.   Biol 2 

11-46     Gen.  Chem 3 

14-21     Basic  Math.  I  3 

23-01     West.  Civ 4 

or 
Mod.  Lang.   Elect.     3 
16-10     Phys.   Ed. 

or 
61-01     ROTC   (Basic) 

15 

14 
SECOND  YEAR 

Term    5 

No.        Course  CI. 

11-26     Org.    Chem 3 

15-11     Gen.   Physics  4 

20-06     Prin.  &  Prob.  of 

Ec 4 

Elective  4 

or 

Mod.  Lang.   Elect.  4 

15 
THIRD  YEAR 

Term    8 

No.        Course  CI. 

10-37     Anatomy  4 

11-17     Quant.  Anal 3 

65-01     Pharmacy  4 

65-21     Pharmacognosy  ....  3 


(3) 
(3) 


(6) 
or 

(6) 


(3) 


(3) 


(4) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 


Cr. 


17 
16 

Cr. 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

16 


Cr. 

5 
4 


No. 
30-02 
10-02 
11-47 
14-22 
23-02 


16-11 


61-02 


CURRICULl^ 

Term   2 

Course  CI. 

English    3 

Gen.  Biol 2 

Gen.  Chem 3 

Basic  Math.  II  3 

West.   Civ 4 

or 
Mod.  Lang.  Elect.     3 
Phys.  Ed. 

or 
ROTC   (Basic) 


14        (12)       U 


15 
14 

Term   6 

No.        Course  CI. 

11-27     Org.  Chem 3 

15-12     Gen.   Physics  3 

29-01     Pub.   Speaking   ....  3 

Elective  4 

or 

Mod.   Lang.   Elect.  4 

13 


Term   9 

No.        Course  CI. 

10-40     Physiology    3 

11-19     Quant.  Anal 3 

65-02     Pharmacy  4 

65-22     Pharmacognosy  ....  3 

13 


FOURTH   YEAR 

Term    1  1  * 

No.        Course  CI. 

Lib.  Elective    8' 

Lib.  Elective    8 

16 


Term    1  2 

Cr.  No.        Course  CI. 

4  10-22     Microbiology  3 

4  11-85     Biochemistry   3 

—  65-04     Pharmacy  4 

8  65-12     Organic   Med 4 

14 


FIFTH   YEAR 

Term    14* 

No.        Course  CI. 

Lib.   Elective   8 

Lib.  Elective   8 

16 


Cr. 

No. 

4 

65-06 

4 

65-14 

— 

65-26 

8 

65-31 

50-20 


Term    1  5 

Course  CI. 

Pharmacy  3 

Organic   Med 2 

Pharmacology    4 

Pharmacy   Admin.  3 

Prof.  Elective  3 

Place.   Tech 2 


17 


•Summer  term — 5  weeks.    (   )  indicate  laboratory  hours. 
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Term    3 

Course  Ct. 

English    3 

Gen.  Biol 2 

Gen.  Chem 3 

Basic  Math.  Ill  ....     3 
West.   Civ 4 

or 
Mod.   Lang.  Elect.     3 
Phys.  Ed. 

or 
ROTC    (Basic) 


Cr. 

No. 

3 

30-04 

(3) 

3 

10-04 

(3) 

4 

11-49 

3 

23-04 

4 

Term   4* 

Course  CI. 

Intro,  to  Lit 5 

Gen.  Biol 3 

Gen.  Chem 3 

West.   Civ 4 

or 

Mod.  Lang.  Elect.  3 


(3) 
(3) 


Cr. 

21/2 

2 
2 
2 

11/2 


15  (6)         81/2 

or 
14         (6)         8 


15 
14 

Term    7 

Course  CI. 

Org.  Chem 4 

Gen.   Physics  3 

Prin.  &  Prob.  of 

Ec 4 

Elective  4 

or 

Mod.   Lang.   Elect.  4 

15 

Term    10 

Course  CI. 

Physiology    2 

Accounting 4 

Pharmacy  4 

Inorg.  Med 3 

Drug  Anal 2 

15 

Term    1  3 

Course  CI. 

Microbiology   2 

Biochemistry   2 

Pharmacy  3 

Organic   Med 4 

Pharmacology   3 


(6) 

17 

or 

(6) 

16 

Cr 

(3) 

5 

(3) 

5 

4 

4 

(6) 


Cr 

(3) 

3 

4 

(4) 

5 
3 

(4) 

3 

(11) 

18 

Cr 

(3) 
(3) 
(4) 

3 
3 
4 
4 

3 

14        (10)       17 


Term    1 6 

Course  CI. 

Pharmacy  3 

Pharmacology    4 

Pharmacy   .\dmin.  3 

Business  Law  3 

Prof.    Elective    3 


(4) 

(4) 


Cr. 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 


Term    1 7 

No.        Course  Ct. 

65-08     Pharmacy  4 

65-23     Public  Health  3 

65-33     Pharmacy  Admin.  3 

65-35     Pharmacy  Law  ....  4 

Prof.  Elective  3 


(4) 


Cr. 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3 


16 


(8) 


17         (4)       18 
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COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION 
OUTLINE  OF   FRESHMAN   COURSES 

The  first  year  is  a  period  of  full-time  study,  during  which  the  student 
must  demonstrate  fitness  for  the  program  elected.  For  students  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  on  the  job 
begins  with  the  second  half  of  the  third  year.  Students  who  are  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  basic  courses  of  the  freshman  year  will  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  with  their  advanced  program,  but  will  be  advised  to  change 
their  goal  and  type  of  training.  In  some  instances  this  will  mean  change 
to  another  curriculum  at  Northeastern;  in  others,  withdrawal  from  the 
institution.  The  freshman  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  change  of 
objective  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
time. 

On  the  pages  which  follow  are  given  in  numerical  order  the  synopses 
of  courses  offered  in  the  freshman  year  of  the  curriculum  in  pharmacy. 
"Prep."  is  an  abbreviation  for  "preparation"  and  indicates  a  course  that 
must  be  taken  before  undertaking  the  advanced  course  to  which  it  applies. 

A  credit  hour  equals  approximately  three  clock  hours  of  work:  ordinar- 
ily, one  hour  of  class  and  two  hours  of  preparation  a  week  for  a  term  of 
10  weeks.  Laboratory  and  drawing  courses  normally  require  fewer  hours 
of  outside  preparation  and,  therefore,  carry  less  credit  than  lecture  courses. 
Since  the  summer  terms  are  only  5  weeks  long,  courses  offered  in  the 
summer  carry  one  half  of  the  credits  carried  by  courses  which  meet  the 
same  number  of  hours  per  week  in  the  regular  10-week  terms.  Credit 
hours  can  be  converted  into  standard  semester  hours  by  multiplying  by 
10/16,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  term  to  the  usual  number 
of  weeks  in  the  semester. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  modify,  or  add  to  the 
courses  offered,  or  to  change  the  order  or  content  of  courses  in  any  cur- 
riculum. 

Biology 

10-01     General  BioFogy 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  various  fields  of  biology,  beginning  with 
the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  characteristics  and  behavior  of  pro- 
toplasm and  cells;  general  plant  and  animal  histology;  irritability  and  con- 
duction.  2  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

10-02     General  Biology 

Plant  and  animal  metabolism;  maintenance  of  the  internal  environment; 
gametongenesis  and  cell  division.  Prep.  10-01;  2  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

10-03     General  Biology 

Principles  of  genetics  and  eugenics;  basic  patterns  of  embryology;  plant 
life  histories.   Prep.  10-02;  2  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

10-04      General    Biology 

Life  histories  of  animals;  organic  evolution;  bioecology.  Prep.  10-03; 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 
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Chemistry 

I  1  -46     General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

For  chemistry  majors  only.  Atomic  structure,  valence,  periodicity,  sym- 
bolism, and  nohienclature;  molecular  substances,  states  of  matter,  kinetic 
theory;  solutions;  ionic  compounds;  electron-  and  proton-transfer.  3  Class 
Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

I  1  -47     General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

For  chemistry  majors  only.  Chemical  equilibrium;  ionization,  electrolytic 
equilibrium,  acidity-,  and  basicity;  group  properties  of  the  representative 
elements;  inorganic  synthesis  and  analysis.  Prep.  11-46;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3 
Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

11-48     General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis 

For  chemistry  majors  only.  The  related  metals;  coordination  compounds; 
electrochemistry;  lanthanides  and  actinides;  nuclear  reactions;  colloidal 
dispersions.    Prep.  11-47;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

I I  -49     General  Chemistry 

C^arbon  compounds.  Structure  and  nomenclature  of  hydrocarbons  and 
the  principal  classes  of  organic  functional  compounds.  Laboratory:  sim- 
plified semimicro  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  Prep.  11-48; 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Lab.  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

Mat-hematics 

14-21       Basic    Mathematics    I 

Stress  upon  basic  mathematical  concepts  as  well  as  applications.  Logical 
development  of  the  real  and  complex  number  systems;  solution  of  linear, 
cjuadratic,  and  simultaneous  equations.  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

14-22     Basic  Mathematics  11 

Algebra  of  sets,  permutations  and  combinations,  introduction  to  probabil- 
ity and  statistics,  fundamentals  of  trigonometry.  Prep.  14-21;  3  Class  Hrs.; 
3  Credit  Hrs. 

14-23      Basic    Mathematics    ill 

Elements  of  analytic  geometry,  including  straight  line,  circle,  and  conic 
sections;  introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Prep.  14-22; 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

History 

23-01      Western  Civilization 

Greek  and  Roman  backgrounds  of  modern  civilization;  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  tradition;  the  Germanic  influence;  Byzantium  and  Islam;  the  role 
of  the  Church;  the  early  Middle  Ages.    4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-02     Western   Civilization 

The  Crusades  and  their  consequences;  intellectual  life  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  rise  of  national  states;  the  Papacy  and  its  influence;  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 
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23-03     Western  Civilization 

Religous  struggles  ot  the  16th  and  17th  centuries;  the  divine  right  mon- 
archs;  English  revolutions  of  the  17th  century;  18th  century  wars;  the  En- 
lightenment; the  french  Revolution;  Napoleon  and  his  downfall;  the  19th 
century  reaction.  4  Class  Hrs.;  4  Credit  Hrs. 

23-04     Western  Civilization 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  impact;  Darwinism  and  its  implica- 
tions; nationalism  and  chauvinism;  World  War  I  and  its  aftermath;  the 
ideological  struggle  between  the  wars;  World  War  II,  the  Cold  War. 
4  Class  Hrs.;  2  Credit  Hrs. 

English 

30-01     English 

A  review  of  basic  sentence  structure,  punctuation,  and  principles  of  para- 
graphing. Theme  assignments  develop  skill  in  the  expository  forms. 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-02     English 

Structure,  organization,  and  preparation  of  student  reports;  experimental 
work  by  theme  assignments.    Prep.  30-01;  3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-03     English 

Problems  peculiar  to  description  and  narration.  Theme  work  also  in- 
cludes the  writing  of  business  letters  and  a  literary  critique.  Prep.  30-02; 
3  Class  Hrs.;  3  Credit  Hrs. 

30-04     Introduction  to  Literature 

Aims  and  techniques  of  types  of  literature:  the  play,  the  short  story,  and 
lyrical  and  narrative  poetry.  The  writing  of  short  critical  reports.  5  Class 
Hrs.;  21/2  Credit  Hrs. 

Physical  Education 

16-10,-11,-12     Physical  Education 

All  first-year  students  are  required  to  take  physical  education  or  ROTC. 
Participation  in  athletic  games  and  sports.  For  women  there  are  team  and 
individual  sports,  dance,  and  posture  improvement.  Students  wishing  to 
be  excused  from  this  training  because  of  physical  defects  are  required 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  faculty  supported  by  a  physician's  certificate. 
0  Credit  Hrs.;  2  Lab.  Hrs. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

September  1962  to  September  1963 


Septemlier  5  (Wed.):  REGISTRA- 
TION for  Freshmen.  Students  must 
register  by  11  a.m.  on  this  date  if 
they  wish  places  reserved  for  them 
in  the  entering  class. 

September  5-7  (Wed.-Fri.):  ORIEN- 
TATION WEEK  EXERCISES.  At- 
tendance of  all  Freshmen  is  required. 

September  10  (Mon.):  REGISTRA- 
TION (9- 1 1  a.m.)  for  Div.  A  Upper- 
classmen.  Classes  for  ALL  students 
begin  at  1  p.m.  on  special  schedule. 

October  12  (Fri.):  Columbus  Day.  No 
classes. 

November  12  (Mon.):  Veterans'  Day. 
No  classes. 

November  13-16  (Tues.-Fri.):  Final  ex- 
amination period  for  Upperclassmen 
and  for  Term  1  for  Freshmen. 

November  19  (Mon.):  REGISTRA- 
TION (9-11  a.m.)  for  Div.  B  Upper- 
classmen. Classes  for  ALL  students 
begin  at  1   p.m.  on  special  schedule. 

November  22  (Thurs.):  Thanksgiving 
Day.    No  classes. 

December  21  (Fri.):  Classes  end  at 
5  p.m.  for  Christmas  recess  and  re- 
convene December  27  at  9  a.m. 

January  1,  1963  (Tues.):  New  Year's 
Day.    No   classes. 

January  21-25  (Mon.-Fri.):  Final  ex- 
amination period  for  Upperclassmen 
and  for  Term  2  for  Freshmen. 

January  28  (Mon.):  REGISTRATION 
(9-11  a.m.)  for  Div.  A  Upperclass- 
men. Classes  for  ALL  students  Ije- 
gin  at  1  p.m.  on  special  schedule 

February  19  (Tues.):  Classes  end  at 
5  p.m.  and  reconvene  February  25 
at  9  a.m. 


April  1-5  (Mon.-Fri.):  Final  examina- 
tion period  for  Upperclassmen  and 
for  Term  3  for  Freshmen. 

April  8  (Mon):  REGISTRATION 
(9-11  a.m.)  for  Freshmen  and  Div. 
B  Upperclassmen.  Classes  for  ALL 
students  begin  at  1  p.m.  on  special 
schedule. 

April  19  (Fri.):  Patriots'  Day.  No 
classes. 

May  10  (Fri.):  End  of  five-week  term 
and  of  the  college  year  for  Freshmen. 

May  30  (Thurs.):  Memorial  Day.  No 
classes. 

June  10-14  (Mon.-Fri.):  Final  examin- 
ation period  for  Upperclassmen. 

June  17  (Mon):  REGISTRATION 
(9-11  a.m.)  for  five-week  term  for 
Div.  B  Upperclassmen.  Classes  for 
ALL  students  begin  at  11  a.m.  on 
special  schedule. 

July  4  (Thurs.):  Independence  Day. 
No  classes. 

July  19  (Fri.):  End  of  upperclass  five- 
week   term. 

August  5  (Mon):  REGISTRATION 
(9-11  a.m.)  for  five- week  term  for 
Div.  A  Upperclassmen.  Classes  for 
ALL  students  Ijegin  at  11  a.m.  on 
special  schedide. 

Scpteml:)er  2  (Mon.):  Labor  Day.  No 
classes. 

Scptcm1)er  4  (Wed.):  Registration  for 
Freshmen. 

Scpleml^er  6  (Fri.):  End  of  upperclass 
five-week  term. 

September  9  (Mon.):  REGISTRA- 
TION for  Div.  A  U|>perclassmen. 
Classes  begin  at  1  p.m.  on  special 
schedule. 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION 

Policy  on  Changes  of  Program 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  modify,  or  add 
lo  the  courses  offered  or  to  change  the  order  or  content  of  courses 
in  any  curriculum. 

The  University  further  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  require- 
ments for  graduation,  tuition  and  fees  charged,  and  other  regula- 
tions. However,  no  change  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time  shall 
become  effective  until  the  school  year  following  that  in  which  it  is 
announced. 

Any  changes  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  pursuant  to 
tlie  above  policy  shall  be  applicable  to  all  students  in  the  school, 
college,  or  department  concerned,  including  former  students  who 
may  re-enroll. 

Textbooks  and  Supplies 

The  Northeastern  University  Bookstore,  located  on  the  ground 
floor  of  Richards  Hall,  is  a  department  of  the  University  and  is 
operated  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  body.  All  books  and 
supplies  which  are  required  by  the  students  for  their  work  in  the 
University  may  be  purchased  at  the  Bookstore. 

Part-Time  Work 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  accept  part-time  jobs  while  at- 
tending college  may  obtain  such  work  through  the  Dean  of  Students' 
Office. 

GRADES  AND   EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations 

Examinations  covering  the  work  of  the  term  are  usually  held  at 
the  close  of  each  term.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  certain  courses 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean,  final  examinations  are  not  necessary. 

Conditional  Examinations 

Conditional  examinations  are  usually  given  once  each  year  for 
each  division.  The  charge  is  three  dollars  (|3)  for  each  conditional 
examination. 

The  responsibility  for  the  removal  of  a  condition  rests  with  the 
student,  who  is  required  to  ascertain  when  and  how  the  condition 
can  be  removed. 
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A  student  may  take  only  one  conditional  examination  to  remove 
a  failure  in  a  given  course. 

Special  Final  Examinations 

Students  who  have  received  permission  to  make  up  missed  final 
examinations  will  be  charged  a  single  fee  of  five  dollars  ($5)  cover- 
ing all  of  the  examinations  missed  within  any  one  final  examina- 
tion period  during  a  given  period  of  illness. 

Senior  Conditional  Examinations 

No  conditional  examinations  in  last-term  senior  courses  are  of- 
fered at  the  end  of  the  last  term.  This  means  that  a  failure  in  a 
last-term  senior  course  cannot  be  made  up  before  Commencement. 

Grades 

A  student's  grade  is  officially  recorded  by  letter  as  follows: 

A  Outstanding  attainment 

B  Good  attainment 

C  Satisfactory  attainment 

D  Poor  attainment 

F  Failure 

L  A  grade  used  to  indicate  removal  of  a  failure  by  a  conditional 
examination 

I  Incomplete 

WP  Withdrew  from  course — passing 

WF  Withdrew  from  course — failing 

A  general  average  of  D  is  not  acceptable  and  will  not  allow  a 
student  to  continue  at  Northeastern. 

A  student  has  one  opportunity  to  convert  an  F  grade  to  an  L 
through  the  taking  of  a  conditional  examination. 

An  I  or  Incomplete  grade  is  used  for  a  temporary  grade  to  show 
that  the  student  has  not  taken  the  final  examination  in  the  course. 
The  letter  grade  following  the  I  is  the  student's  final  grade  in  the 
course  if  he  does  not  take  the  missed  final  at  the  regularly  scheduled 
time  after  having  been  granted  permission  to  do  so.  No  I  grade  is 
given  in  five-week  terms. 

Students  who  accjuire  more  than  three  uncleared  failures  or  whose 
weighted  average  for  the  year  is  below  1.4  will  not  be  permitted  to 
register  for  advanced  work. 

The  responsibility  for  the  removal  of  a  condition  rests  with  the 
student,  who  is  required  to  ascertain  when  and  how  the  condition 
can  be  removed. 
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Dean's  List 

A  Dean's  List,  issued  at  the  end  o£  each  term,  contains  the  names 
of  iipperclass  students  who  have  a  3.0  weighted  average  in  all  sub- 
jects with  no  grade  below  C  during  the  preceding  period.  Freshmen 
who  meet  the  same  standards  in  their  work  are  included  on  a  Fresh- 
man Honor  List.  No  student  subject  to  disciplinary  action  is  eligi- 
ble for  either  list. 

Reports  on  Scholastic  Standing 

Reports  for  all  students  are  issued  at  the  end  of  each  grading 
period.  Questions  relative  to  grades  are  to  be  discussed  with  the 
student's  faculty  adviser. 

Students  are  constantly  encouraged  to  maintain  an  acceptable 
quality  of  college  work.  Parents  and  students  are  always  welcomed 
by  the  college  officers  and  faculty  advisers  for  conference  upon  such 
matters. 

Parents  or  guardians  will  be  notified  whenever  students  are  ad- 
vised or  required  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  If  parents  so 
request,  report  cards  will  be  sent  to  them  instead  of  to  the  student. 


GENERAL  CONDUCT 

Conduct 

It  is  assumed  that  students  come  to  the  University  for  a  serious 
purpose  and  that  they  will  cheerfully  conform  to  such  regulations 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made.  Damage  to  any  building  or  to 
any  of  the  furniture,  apparatus,  or  other  property  of  the  University 
will  be  charged  to  the  student  or  students  known  to  be  immediately 
concerned;  if  the  persons  who  caused  the  damage  are  unknown, 
the  cost  of  repairs  may  be  assessed  equally  upon  all  the  students  of 
the  University. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  the  accepted  rules  of  decorum, 
to  obey  the  regulations  of  the  University,  and  to  pay  due  respect  to 
its  officers.  Conduct  inconsistent  with  the  general  good  order  of  the 
University  or  persistent  neglect  of  work  may  be  followed  by  dis- 
missal; if  the  offense  be  a  less  serious  one,  the  student  may  be  placed 
upon  probation.  The  student  so  placed  upon  probation  may  be 
dismissed  if  guilty  of  any  further  offense. 

It  is  desired  to  administer  the  discipline  of  the  University  so  as 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  integrity  and  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  truth.  The  attempt  of  any  student  to  present  any  work  which 
is  not  his  or  her  own,  or  to  pass  any  examination  by  improper 
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means,  is  regarded  as  a  most  serious  offense  and  renders  the  offender 
liable  to  immediate  expulsion.  The  aiding  and  abetting  of  a  stu- 
dent in  any  dishonesty  is  also  held  to  be  a  grave  breach  of  discipline. 

Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  exercises  in  the  subjects  they 
are  studying  unless  excused  in  advance. 

No  cuts  are  allowed.  A  careful  record  of  each  student's  attendance 
is  kept.  Absence  from  regularly  scheduled  exercises  in  any  subject 
will  seriously  affect  the  standing  of  the  student.  It  may  cause  the 
removal  of  the  subject  or  subjects  from  the  student's  schedule. 

Laboratory  work  can  be  made  up  only  when  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  during  hours  of  regularly  scheduled  instruction. 

Absences  from  classes  immediately  preceding  or  following  a  recess 
are  especially  serious  and  may  entail  severe  penalties. 

Attendance  at  all  mass  meetings  of  the  student  body  is  compul- 
sory. Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  made  only  when  the  student  has 
received  permission  from  the  Director  of  Student  Activities  previous 
to  the  meeting  in  question. 

Attendance  at  Commencement 

All  candidates  for  a  first  degree  (bachelor  or  associate)  are  re- 
(juired  to  attend  Commencement  in  the  year  of  qualification.  First 
degrees  in  absentia  are  awarded  only  to  candidates  excused  for 
personal  or  immediate-family  illness,  military  service,  or  employ- 
ment obligations  beyond  the  control  of  the  candidate. 

A  petition  to  receive  a  degree  in  absentia  must  be  presented  to 
the  Dean.  Each  petition  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean,  the  can- 
didate having  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  Provost. 


FRESHMAN   COUNSELING 

Freshman  Orientation  Period 

In  order  that  freshmen  may  be  ready  to  pursue  their  academic 
work  with  greater  composure  and  be  somewhat  acclimated  before 
the  beginning  of  scholastic  work,  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the 
first  term  are  devoted  to  a  freshman  orientation  period.  All  fresh- 
men are  required  to  attend  all  activities  at  the  University  scheduled 
during  the  orientation  period. 
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Freshman  Orientation  Class 

All  freshmen  attend  an  orientation  class  once  each  week  for  the 
first  fifteen  weeks.  This  class  is  designed  to  instruct  the  student  in 
the  traditions,  activities,  and  procedmes  of  the  University.  Time 
is  devoted  to  the  proper  methods  of  study  for  success  in  college  and 
stress  is  placed  on  attitudes  for  success  in  later  life.  About  a  third 
of  the  classes  are  devoted  to  techniques  and  procedures  of  work 
under  the  Co-operative  Plan. 

Physical  Examination 

All  freshmen  receive  a  physical  examination  at  the  University 
during  the  orientation  period.  All  students  are  expected  to  report 
promptly  at  the  appointed  time  for  examination.  Those  who  fail 
to  appear  at  the  appointed  time  will  be  charged  a  special  examina- 
tion fee  of  two  dollars   (|2). 

Freshman  Counselors 

At  the  time  of  matriculation  each  freshman  is  assigned  to  a  per- 
sonal adviser,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  serves  as  an  interested 
and  friendly  counselor  during  the  perplexing  period  of  transition 
from  school  to  college.  The  aim  of  the  freshman  advisory  system 
is  primarily  to  guide  students  through  their  first  year.  General 
counseling  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  and  the 
Dean  of  Students,  assisted  by  a  clinical  psychologist,  who  handles 
the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  difficult  problem  cases. 
Direct  counseling  of  women  students  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Dean  of  Women. 

Individual  Attention  to  Freshmen 

Attention  is  given  not  only  to  the  scholastic  problems  of  the 
student  but  also  to  personal  problems  in  which  advice  is  needed 
and  desired.  The  aim  is  to  help  the  student  to  the  fullest  possible 
personal  development. 

The  college  records  of  all  students  are  periodically  analyzed  in 
the  light  of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  them  in  view 
of  their  previous  school  record,  their  scores  on  psychological  tests, 
and  all  other  factors  in  their  situations.  If  they  are  not  doing  their 
best  work,  investigations  are  made  to  determine  and  eliminate  the 
causes. 

Testing  and  Counseling  Center 

The  University  through  its  Testing  and  Counseling  Center  is 
prepared  to  assist  students  with  their  educational  and  vocational 
planning.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  explore  his  situation  fully 
in  the  counseling  sessions.  Psychological  tests  are  utilized  to  in- 
crease the  student's  knowledge  of  himself.   This  service  is  available 
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without  charge  to  all  regularly  enrolled  students  who  desire  such 
assistance. 

Vocational  counseling  services  are  also  available  on  a  fee  basis  to 
high  school  students  and  to  adults. 

Occupational   Information  Service 

The  Occupational  Information  Service  is  equipped  to  provide 
information  about  various  fields  of  work  and  about  the  educational 
requirements  for  these  fields.  Students  may  browse  through  books 
and  pamphlets  or  may  listen. to  tape  recordings  on  various  occupa- 
tions. Of  special  interest  are  the  recordings  which  describe  life 
and  activities  at  Northeastern,  as  well  as  others  which  present  in- 
formation about  the  various  programs  of  study  available  at  North- 
eastern. 

Student-  Housing 

The  University  maintains  dormitory  facilities  for  both  men  and 
women  students.  These  are  located  near  the  Huntington  Avenue 
campus,  but  they  accommodate  only  a  portion  of  the  men  students 
who  live  away  from  home.  The  residences  for  women  students  are 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  girls  who  need  such  accommodations 
while  they  are  at  the  University. 

Women's  Residence 

A  women's  residence,  under  the  supervision  of  house  directors, 
is  maintained  by  the  University.  Board  (including  three  meals  a 
day)  and  room  is  |240  per  ten-week  term. 

Women  students  who  do  not  live  with  their  parents  or  a  legal 
guardian  while  attending  college  are  required  to  live  in  the  Uni- 
versity residence  unless  written  approval  of  other  arrangements 
has  been  obtained  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  Women.  Such  ap- 
proval will  be  granted  only  in  unusual  circumstances.  Permission 
to  live  in  apartments  or  unsupervised  rooming  houses  will  be 
granted  only  to  students  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

During  co-operative  work  periods  students  who  cannot  live  at 
home  or  in  the  University  residence  make  special  living  plans 
through  the  Departnient  of  Co-operative  Education.  If  the  situa- 
tion requires  that  the  student  live  in  an  unsupervised  residence, 
written  approval  from  parents  or  guardian  must  be  on  file  with  that 
department. 

Information  regarding  the  women's  residence  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Freshman  Men's  Residences 

The  University  is  able  to  provide  living  accommodations  for  a 
limited -number  of  freshmen  in  its  dormitories.    The  cost  is  $240 
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for  each  ten-week  term,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and 
includes  three  meals  each  day.  Applications  for  housing  may  be 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Admissions  after  a  student  has  been 
accepted.  Definite  notice  of  room  reservations  will  be  sent  by  the 
Dean  of  Freshmen  in  June,  at  which  time  a  dormitory  deposit  of 
fifty  dollars  ($50)  will  be  required.  (This  is  non-refundable  and 
will  be  applied  against  the  first  term's  board-and-room  charges.) 

Students  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  for  further 
information  and  for  the  Application  for  Residence. 

Fraternity  Housing 

Certain  fraternities  piovide  excellent  opportunities  for  room 
and  board  for  men  at  reasonable  rates.  Information  regarding- 
these  housing  facilities  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Students' 
Office. 

Regulations  Concerning  Rooming  Houses 

Inasmuch  as  some  men  students  who  are  living  away  from  home 
cannot  be  cared  for  in  the  present  University  dormitories  or  frater- 
nity houses,  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assisting  such  students  to  find  suitable  rooms  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  campus.  The  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions apply  to  such  arrangements: 

1.  A  list  of  rooming  houses  which  have  been  inspected  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  Northeastern  University  students  is  main- 
tained by  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office.  General  information 
as  to  price,  type  of  room,  and  location  can  be  obtained  in  ad- 
vance of  registration,  and  the  strident  may  visit  several  possible 
rooms  before  making  his  decision. 

2.  First-year  students  who  cannot  be  housed  in  the  Freshman 
Men's  Residence  must  live  in  a  residence  inspected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  University  unless  they  furnish  the  Dean  of 
Students  with  a  statement  from  their  parents  permitting  them 
to  live  elsewhere. 

3.  If  a  student  has  rented  a  room  obtained  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office,  he  must  notify  the  Registrar 
of  his  local  address. 

4.  Although  the  University  does  not  encourage  students  to  rent 
apartments,  it  is  recognized  that  this  living  arrangement  is  ac- 
ceptable to  many  parents.  The  rental  of  apartments  by  groups 
of  students  will  therefore  be  approved  for  upperclassmen 
only  under  the  following  conditions: 
(a)   Upperclassmen  over  21  years  of  age  may  rent  apartments 
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if  they  have  an  approved  request  filed  in  the  Dean  of 
Students'  Office, 
(b)  Upperclassmen  under  21  years  of  age  may  rent  apart- 
ments only  after  they  have  a  written  consent  from  their 
parents  filed  with  the  approved  request  in  the  Dean  of 
Students'  Office. 

5.  The  University  is  concerned  to  know  the  conditions  under 
which  students  away  from  home  are  living  and  to  provide 
landladies  with  necessary  information  about  University  regu- 
lations and  about  reporting  students  who  may  need  medical 
care.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  student  to  keep  the  Reg- 
istrar's Office  informed  at  all  times  as  to  his  residence  while 
he  is  enrolled  at  the  University. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  is  the  instructional  de- 
partment of  the  University  which  administers  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  program.  The  ROTC  is  regarded  by  Northeastern 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  educational  program.  The  aim  is  to  make 
ROTC  available  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  all  male  undergraduate 
students  who  are  qualified. 

The  program  of  instruction,  which  leads  to  commission  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  or  the  Regular 
Army,  consists  of  a  basic  course  and  an  advanced  course.  The  basic 
course  of  two  years  includes  instruction  common  to  all  branches 
of  the  Army.    Branch  instruction  starts  with  the  advanced  course. 

Enrollment  in  ROTC  basic  course  is  voluntary  and  is  open  to 
all  male  undergraduate  students  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  are  physically  qualified,  and  who  can  qualify  for  appoint- 
ment as  second  lieutenant  prior  to  reaching  28  years  of  age.  The 
basic  course  may  be  entered  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 
year,  except  in  the  case  of  veterans,  for  whom  some  or  all  of  the 
basic  course  may  be  waived. 

Academic  credit  is  given  for  ROTC  work — a  total  of  24  hours 
during  five  years.  The  basic  course  may  be  substituted  for  physical 
education  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  Eighteen  credit  hours 
are  granted  for  the  advanced  course,  and  certain  of  these  may  be 
substituted  for  upperclass  academic  work  as  approved  by  the  Dean 
up  to  a  maximum  of  12  credits. 

Full  information  about  courses  of  study,  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment, flight  training,  pay  and  other  benefits,  draft  deferments,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  ROTC  may  be  secured  from  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Science. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Northeastern  University  regards  student  activities  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  educational  program.  The  Student  Activities  Office  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  co-ordinating  the  various  types  of 
activities  and  of  administering  the  social,  musical,  literary,  and 
athletic  organizations  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  each  to  contribute 
in  a  wholesome,  worthwhile  manner  to  student  life  at  Northeastern. 
Every  student  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  such  activities  as  may 
appeal  to  him. 

Members  of  the  faculty  also  are  interested  in  extracurricidar  ac- 
tivities. A  faculty  adviser  is  appointed  for  each  student  organiza- 
tion. His  function  is  to  encourage  the  students  in  the  development 
of  their  programs  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  mature  point  of  view  in  integrating  these  programs  with  other 
important  phases  of  college  life. 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the  Co-operative  Plan 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  has  been  its  capacity  to  develop  in 
students  those  powers  of  social  understanding  that  are  so  essential 
to  success  in  professional  life.  At  Northeastern  the  program  of  stu- 
dent activities  is  made  to  contribute  to  this  end  in  a  very  real  way. 
It  is  a  conscious  aim  of  the  student  activities  advisers  to  develop 
among  their  advisees  those  qualities  of  personality  and  character 
which  will  enhance  their  usefulness  as  future  business  or  profes- 
sional men  and  as  citizens. 

Students  have  splendid  opportunities  to  develop  administrative 
and  executive  ability  as  leaders  of  undergraduate  organizations.  No 
academic  credit  is  awarded  for  any  student  activity.  This  has  been 
no  deterrent,  however,  for  a  substantial  majority  of  the  under- 
graduate body  participates  annually  in  one  or  more  forms  of  stu- 
dent activity. 

Class  Organization  and  Activity 

Each  of  the  classes  in  the  Basic  Colleges  elects  its  officers  and  car- 
ries on  activities  as  a  group.  Dances  are  sponsored  by  the  classes 
at  regular  periods  throughout  the  year.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  social  program  is  the  Junior  Promenade,  held  each  spring  at 
one  of  the  Boston  hotels. 

Senior  Week  is  the  culmination  of  five  years  of  class  activities. 
Informal  dances,  beach  outings,  a  moonlight  cruise,  and  the  formal 
Senior  Promenade  are  held  during  the  week  prior  to  Commence- 
ment. 
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Convocations 

These  meetings  are  usually  held  in  Symphony  Hall.  There  is  a 
I'lcsident's  Convocation  (or  Freshmen  during  the  Orientation  Pe- 
riod. Meetings  for  the  entire  University,  known  as  the  Fall  Con- 
vocation and  the  Honors  Convocation,  are  held  during  the  year 
on  Wednesdays  from  12  to  1,  and  bring  before  the  student  body 
some  of  the  ablest  and  foremost  leaders  of  our  country.  Attendance 
is  compulsory.  Other  convocations  may  be  announced  dining  the 
year.  These  meetings  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents' Office. 

Special  Interest  Croups 

Students  at  Northeastern  University  participate  in  more  than  70 
special  interest  groups  devoted  to  athletics,  arts,  politics,  educa- 
tion, social  life,  and  religious  activities.  Many  professional  groups 
also  exist.  A  complete  listing  of  compus  clubs  may  be  found  in  the 
Student  Handbook.  Listed  below  are  those  activities  reserved  for 
Pharmacy  students  only. 

Professional  Societies 

The  purpose  of  student  chapters  of  national  professional  societies 
is  to  provide  an  interchange  of  information  on  technical  subjects, 
new  developments,  and  professional  standards.  The  chapters  at 
Northeastern  hold  regular  meetings  and  social  affairs  and  send  rep- 
resentatives and  delegations  to  outside  meetings. 

In  the  College  of  Pharmacy  the  professional  society  is  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  Student  Branch,  a  most  active  or- 
ganization, which  strives  to  encourage  in  a  liberal  manner  the  ad- 
vancement of  pharmacy  as  a  science  and  as  a  profession. 

Fraternities 

There  are  four  Greek  letter  fraternities — Alpha  Zeta  Omega, 
Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Kappa  Psi,  and  Rho  Pi  Phi — and  one  sorority, 
Sigma  Lambda,  in  the  College.  Each  fraternity  and  sorority  has 
a  faculty  adviser.  These  organizations  provide  a  diversified  program 
of  dances,  smokers,  trips,  and  other  activities. 
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REGULAR   MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY  CORPORATION 


1960-1961 


Charles  Francis  Adams 

O.  Kflley  Anderson 
•{•Henry  Nathaniel  Andrews 

Charles  F.  Avila 

Frederick  Aver 
f  Arthur  A.  Ballantine 
♦George  L.  Barnes 
♦Lincoln  C.  Bateson 

Thomas  Prince  Beal 
•F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Edward  L.  Bigelow 
•S.  Bruce  Black 

Raymond  H.  Blanchard 
♦George  R.  Brown 
f  George  A.  Burnham 
♦John  L.  Burns 
♦Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
♦Louis  W.  Cabot 
♦Charles  C.  Carey 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Theodore  Chase 
♦William  Converse  Chick 

Paul  F.  Clark 

William  Appleton  Coolidge 

Albert  M.  Creighton 
♦Elton  G.  Crockett 

Robert  Cutler 

Marshall  B.  Dalton 

Roger  Conant  Damon 
♦Edward  Dana 

Edward  Dane 
f  Thomas  G.  Dignan 
♦Robert  G.  Dodge 
♦David  F.  Edwards 
♦Carl  S.  Ell 
♦Byron  K.  Elliott 
♦William  Partridge  Ellison 
♦Robert  Greenough  Emerson 

Joseph  A.  Erickson 
♦Frank  L.  Farwell 

Joseph  F.  Ford 

Noble  Foss 

William  W.  Garth,  Jr. 

John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
♦Merrill  Griswold 


Boone  Gross 

H.  Frederick  Hagemann,  Jr. 
♦George  Hansen 
♦Ernest  Henderson 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Charles  E.  Hodges 

H.  D.  Hodgkinson 

Harvey  P.  Hood 
♦Chandler  Hovey 

Howard  M.  Hubbard 
♦Ray  E.  Johns 

Charles  B.  Johnson 
♦Robert  L.  Johnson 

Henry  Campbell  Jones 
♦Harry  H.  Kerr 

Arthur  W.  Kimbell 
♦Asa  S.  Knowles 

Maurice  Lazarus 

Galen  D.  Light 
♦John  Lowell 

Ralph  Lowell 

WiLLARD    BlACKINTON    LuTHER 

fEDWARD  A.  MacMaster 
♦L\wrence  H.  Martin 

Don  G.  Mitchell 

Edward  R.  Mitton 

Harold  A.  Mock 

Irwin  L.  Moore 
♦James  A.  Morton 

Stephen  P.  Mugar 

George  S.  Mumford 

William  Hart  Nichols 

John  T.  Noonan 
♦.\drian  O'Keeffe 

George  Olmsted,  Jr. 

James  H.  Orr 
♦Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 

Edward  S.  Parsons 

Edward  Dana  Phinney 

Albert  Pratt 
♦William  M.  Rand 

William  H.  Raye,  Jr. 

Kenneth  H.  Redmond 
♦Frank  L.  Richardson 
♦Dwight  p.  Robinson,  Jr. 


*  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
^Deceased 
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Leverett  Saltonstall 
Albert  L.  Shea 

GiFFORD  K.  SiMONDS,  Jr. 

Robert  £.  Slater 

Farnham  W.  Smith 

Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr. 

Robert  Chapman  Sprague 
•Russell  B.  Stearns 
•Earl  P.  Stevenson 

David  B.  Stone 
•Robert  G.  Stone 
•Robert  T.  P.  Storer 


Charles  H.  Tenney  II 
•Earl  H.  Thomson 
Samuel  Wakeman 
EusTis  Walcott 
Harold  J.  Walter 
Edward  Weeks 
Sinclair  Weeks 
William  Crombie  White 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Roy  Foster  Williams 
Carroll  L.  Wilson 
John  W.  Wood 


ALUMNI   TERM   MEMBERS 


Class  of  1961 


Henry  Brask 
Gardner  A.  Caverly 


•Robert  Erickson 
Chester  Chandler  Steadman 


Class  of  1962 


Howard  C.  Cookingham 
John  W.  Hansen 


William  A.  Smith 
J.  Harold  Stewart 


Class  of  1963 


Lawrence  F.  Blackwell 
Martin  Brown 


George  L.  Burke 
Joseph  G.  Riesman 


Class  of  1964 


Julius  Abrams 

S.  Whitney  Bradley 


Robert  E.  Madsen 
Eugene  J.  Vogel 


President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
Harvey  S.  Miller 
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THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  G.  Dodge,  Honorary  Chairman 

BvRON  K.  Elliott,  Chairman 

Frank  L.  Richardson,  Vice  Chairman 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  President  of  the  University 

Carl  S.  Ell,  President  Emeritus 
and  Honorary  Chancellor  of  the  University 

Lawrence  H.  Martin,  Treasurer 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson,  Secretary 


Class  of  1962 
George  L.  Barnes 
Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
William  Converse  Chick 
Carl  S.  Ell 
Robf.rt  Erickson 
Frank  L.  Farwell 
George  Hansen 
Adrian  O'Keeffe 
Russell  B.  Stearns 
Robert  T.  P.  Storer 


Class  of  1963 
F.  Gregg  Bemis 
Louis  W.  Cabot 
Byron  K.  Elliott 
Chandler  Hovey 
John  Lowell 
Lawrence  H.  Martin 
Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 
William  M.  Rand 
Earl  P.  Stevenson 
Earl  H.  Thomson 


Class  of  1964 
George  R.  Brown 
John  L.  Burns 
Charles  C.  Carey 
Elton  G.  Crockett 
Robert  G.  Dodge 
David  F.  Edwards 
Robert  L.  Johnson 
James  A.  Morton 
Frank  L.  Richardson 
Robert  G.  Stone 


Class  of  1965 
Lincoln  C.  Bateson 
S.  Bruce  Black 
Edward  Dana 
William  P.  Ellison 
Robert  Greenough  Emerson 
Merrill  Griswold 
Ernest  Henderson 
Ray  E.  Johns 
Harry  H.  Kerr 
Dwight  p.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  ex  officio 


Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

S.  Bruce  Black,  Chairman 


George  R.  Brown 

Louis  W.  Cabot 

William  Converse  Chick 

Robert  G.  Dodge 

David  F.  Edwards 

Carl  S.  Ell 

Robert  Greenough  Emerson 


Ernest  Henderson 
Lawrence  H.  Martin 
William  M.  Rand 
Frank  L.  Richardson 
Russell  B.  Stearns 
Earl  P.  Stevenson 
Robert  G.  Stone 


Byron  K.  Elliott,  ex  officio 
Asa  S.  Knowles,  ex  officio 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 
Officers  of  the  University 

Asa  Smallidge  Knowles,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.      President  of  the  University 

Carl  Stephens  Ell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ed.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  and 

L.H.D.,  D.S.Ed.  Honorary   Chancellor  of  the   University 

W  1LLL\M   Crombie  ^VHITE,  B.S.,  Ed.NL,  En(;.D.  J'ice  President  and 

Provost  of  the  University 


Officers  of  General  Administration 

John  Stephen  Bailey,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  Director  uf  Public  Relations 

arid  Personnel 

Llncoln  Carr  Bateson,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.  Financial  Officer  of  the  University 

Edward  Snow  Parsons,  B.S.,  Ed..\L  Business  Manager  of  the  University 

F.  Weston  Prior,  B.S.  Director  of  Development 

Loring  Moore  Thompson,  B.S.,  ALS.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Director  of  University 

Planning 


Officers  of  General  Academic  Administration 

William  Crombie  White,  B.S.,  Ed..\L,  Eng.D.  Provost 

Kenneth  Gilmore  Ryder,  A.B.,  M.A.  Dean  of  Administration  of  Day 

Undergraduate  Programs 

Albert  Ellsworth  Everett,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.C.S.  Deari  of  Continuing 

Education 

Gilbert  Clayton  Garland,  B.S.,  Ed..\L,  En.D.  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

Roger  Stanton  Hamilton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  Business  Administration 

Arnold  Edward  Hanson,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  University  College 

LeRoY  C.  Keagle,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  Pharmacy 

Wilfred  Stanley  Lake,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts 

Gilbert  George  MacDonald,  B.LE.,  Ed.M.  Deari  of  Students 

Donald  Hershey  Mackenzie,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Dean  of  Lincoln  Institute 

Roland  Herbert  Moody,  A.B.,  B.L.S.  Director  of  the  University  Library 

Rudolph  Magnus  Morris,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Registrar  of  the  Basic  Colleges 

Ronald  Edwin  Scott,  S.B.,  M.A.,  Sc.D.  Dean  of  Engineering 

Lester  Seth  Vandfr  Were,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  Deaii  of  Education 

Arthur  Andrew  Vernon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Roy  L.  Wooldridge,  B.S.,  Ed.M.      Dean  and  Director  of  Co-operative  Education 
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FACULTY 

The  teaching  staff  for  the  College  of  Pharmacy  includes  most  of  the  profes- 
sional faculty  ^members  formerly  associated  with  the  New  England  College  of 
Pharmacy,  together  with  the  reguJar  members  of  the  University  faculty  in  all 
pertinent  academic  departments.  Included  in  the  following  list  are  the  chairmen 
of  instructional  departments  and  the  principal  teachers  of  professional  courses 
in  the  field  of  pharmacy. 

LeRov  C.  Kf.acle,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 

Kenneth  J.  Ballard,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  Pharm.,  Pharm.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Hasan  Bey,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Russell  E.  Brillhart,  .A.B.,  B.S.  in  Pharm.,  M.S.,  D.Sc. 
Professor  of  Pharmacognosy 

.\rthur  E.  Cottfr,  Colonel,  U.  S.  .\. 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  CommandaJit  of  R.O.T.C. 

Charles  H.  Dufton,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Marketing  and  Department  Chairman 

Joseph  M.  Golemme,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A. 

Professor  of  Accounting  and  Department  Chairman 

Victor  E.  Howes,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  atjd  Department  Chairman 

O.  James  Inashima,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Lyman  A.  Keith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.B.A. 
Professor  of  Management 

Reginald  G.  Lacount,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 

Donald  S.  Pitkin,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Department  Chairman 

Herbert  C.  Raubenheimfr,  Ph.G.,  Pharm.D. 

Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacy  Administration 

Nathan  W.  Riser,  B.A.,  MA.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Department  Chairman 

Robert  A.  Shepard,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Departtnejit  Chairman 

Elliot  Spector,  B.S.  in  Pharm.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Pharmacology 

Harold  L.  Stubb.s,  B.A.,  M..\.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Department  Chairman 

A.  Bertrand  Warren,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Department  Chairman 
Roy  L.  Wooldridge,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Co-operative  Education 
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GENERAL   UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEES 


The  Executive  Council  of  the  University 

Asa  Smallidc.e   Knowles,  Chairman 

William  Crombie  White,  Vice  Chairman 

LoRiNC  Moore  Thompson,  Secretary 

Edward  Snow  Parsons 
F.  Weston  Prior 


John  Stephen  Bailev 
Lincoln  Carr  Bateson 


The  Academic  Council  of  the  University 

Asa  Smallidge  Knowles,  Chairman 
William  Crombie  White,  Vice  Chairman 


Kenneth  Gilmore 

Albert  Ellsworth  Everett 
Gilbert  Clayton  Garland 
Roger  Stanton  Hamilton 
Arnold  Edward  Hanson 
LeRov  C.  Keagle 
Wilfred  Stanley  Lake 
Gilbert  George  MacDonald 


Ryder,  Secretary 

Donald  Hershey  Mackenzie 
Roland  Herbert  Moody 
Rudolph  Magnus  Morris 
Ronald  Edwin  Scott 
Lester  Seth  Vander  Were 
Arthur  Andrew  Vernon 
Roy  L.  Wooldridge 


The  University  Cabinet 

William  Crombie  AVhite,  Chairman 


GuRTH  Irving  Abercrombie 
John  Stephen  Bailey 
Charles  Oscar  Baird,  Jr. 
Kenneth  Walter  Ballou 
Lincoln  Carr  Bateson 
Richard  Ivan  Carter 
Thomas  James  Cavanagh 
Dorothy  Gillette  Dissell 
Albert  Murray  Donley,  Jr. 

W'lLLIAM   TaFT   EdGETT 

John  David  Evans,  Jr. 
Albert  Ellsworth  Everett 
Walter  Henry  Floyd 
Herbert  Wendell  Gallagher 
Gilbert  Clayton  Garland 
Bernard  Paul  Goldsmith 
Emil  Anton  Gramstorff 
Carlo  Edward  Gubellini 
Roger  Stanton  Hamilton 
George  VV'illiam  Hankinson 
.\rnold  Edward  Hanson 
Charles  ^Villiam  Havice 
Nelson  R.  Hill 


Francis  Hurwitz 
LeRoY  C.  Keagle 
Christopher  Francis  Kennedy 
Charles  Ernest  Kitchin 
WiLfred  Stanley  Lake 
Herman  V.  LaMark 
George  Martin  Lane 
Gilbert  George  MacDonald 
Donald  Hershey  Mackenzie 
Alan  Andrew  Mackey 
George  Arthur  Mallion 
Frank  Eugene  Marsh 
WiLLiA.M  Henry  Miernyk 
Roland  Herbert  Moody 
Rudolph  Magnus  Morris 
Rudolf  Oscar  Oberg 
Edward  Snow  Parsons 
Philip  Winston  Pendleton 
F.  Weston  Prior 
Daniel  Joseph  Roberts,  Jr. 
Edward  William  Robinson 
Kenneth  Gilmore  Ryder 
Ronald  Edwin  Scott 
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Harold  R.  Sheehan 
George  Alden  Speers 
MvRON  Jav  Spencer 
Richard  E.  Sprague 
Alden  G.  Stevens 
J.  Kenneth  Stevenson 
Descomb  Tozier  Stewart 
William  Mitchell  Stewart 

Asa  Smallidge  Knowles,  ex  officio 


Donald  Joseph  Taylor 
Clarence  Hathaway  Thompson 
LoRiNG  Moore  Thompson 
Lester  Seth  Vander  Werf 
Arthur  Andrew  Vernon 
William  Wallace 
Roy  L.  Wooldridge 
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THE   COLLEGE   OF    LIBERAL   ARTS 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF    EDUCATION 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF    BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF    ENGINEERING 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  part-time  eve- 
ning programs,  both  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engi- 
neering. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF    PHARMACY 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE 

Offers  part-time  evening  programs  of  adult  education  designed  especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employed  personnel  and  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  or  to  appropriate  associate  degrees. 

THE    LINCOLN    INSTITUTE 

Offers  part-time  evening  curricula  in  science  and  in  engineering  technology 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Associate  in  Science  and  Associate  in  Engineering. 

THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

Arts  and  Sciences — Offers  day  and  evening  programs  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science,  and  to 
the  doctoral  degree  in   Physics  and  in  Chemistry. 

Business — Offers   evening   programs   leading   to   the   degree  of   Master   of 
Business  Administration. 

Education — Offers  evening  and  Saturday  morning  programs  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

Engineering — Offers  day  and  evening  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  with  course  specification  and  to  the  doc- 
toral degree  in  Electrical  Engineering. 


For  further  information 

regarding  any  of  the  above  schools  or  colleges,  address 

Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Garland,  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

360  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  COngress  2-1100 
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1962-1963  BULLETIN 

OFFICE  HOURS 
June  18,  1962  —  September  1,  1962 

Monday —Thursday    8:30  a.m.-8:30  p.m. 

Friday    8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

September  4,  1962  — June  15,  1963 

Monday -~ Friday   8:30  a.m.-8:30  p.m. 

Saturdays   8:45  a.m.-12:00  noon 

The  office  is  closed  on  all  legal  holidays. 

INTERVIEWS 

Prospective  students,  or  those  desiring  advice  or  guidance  regarding 
any  part  of  the  college  work  or  curricula,  are  encouraged  to  arrange 
for  personal  interviews  with  the  Dean  or  other  officers  of  instruction. 
Career  planning  through  competent  guidance  provides  an  under- 
standing of  professional  requirements  and  develops  that  definiteness 
of  purpose  so  vital  to  success. 


Address  Communications  to 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

360  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 

Telephone:  COngress  2-1100 
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University  College 


COEDUCATIONAL 


The  University  is  located  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Huntington  Avenue  subway  within  nine  minutes  of 
Park  Street  and  easily  accessible  from  all  points. 


EVENING  PROGRAMS 

designed  especially  to  serve  the  needs  of 

MATURE  ADULTS 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
University  College 

To  Prospective  Students  of  University  College: 

University  College  offers  courses  and  programs  which  are  designed  to  meet 
the  specialized  needs  of  mature  adults.   The  adult's  needs  may  be  related  to 
advancement  and  growth  in  a  vocational  or  professional  career;  to  continuing 
growth  for  effective  living  thru  liberal  education;  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.   The  adult  may  wish  to  qualify  for  a  higher  position  in  his  field  of 
endeavor;  to  acquire  the  knowledge  needed  to  move  to  a  more  satisfying  career; 
to  broaden  and  improve  his  understanding  of  the  complex  problems  of  life ;  or 
to  study  subjects  for  sheer  enjoyment.    Generally,  the  adult  student  is  serious 
and  earnest  and  has  specific  purposes  and  goals  in  mind  when  he  looks  to 
education. 

Adult  education  in  a  University  presents  some  unique  opportunities  for 
genuine  educational  growth.  The  adult  comes  to  his  task  with  a  background  of 
previous  education  and  of  real  life  experiences  in  terms  of  which  he  can  apply 
his  new  learning.   The  function  of  University  College  is  to  help  the  mature 
adult  to  interpret  his  previous  experiences  in  the  light  of  new  learning,  to 
integrate  the  new  with  the  old,  and  to  fuse  these  experiences  into  an  enriched 
and  continuing  growth.  University  College  provides  flexibility  of  administration, 
friendly  helpfulness  in  counseling,  and  tailor-made  programs  that  are  validly 
of  University  level  and  quality. 

The  University  College  Staff  is  prepared  and  eager  to  help  each  student 
select  a  program  of  studies  that  best  suits  his  needs,  his  experiences,  and  his 
purposes. 

Arnold  Edw.  Hanson 
Dean 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Northeastern  University  will  welcome  gifts  and  bequests 
for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  For  its  building  program. 

(b)  For  general  endowment. 

(c)  For  specific  purposes  which  may  especially  appeal  to 

the  donor. 

It  is  suc;gested  that,  when  possible,  those  contemplating 
gifts  or  bequests  confer  with  the  President  of  the  University 
regarding  the  University's  needs  before  legal  papers  are 
drawn. 

The  legal  name  of  the  University  is  "Northeastern  Uni- 
versity." However,  in  the  making  of  gifts  and  bequests  to 
Northeastern,  the  following  wording  is  suggested:  "North- 
eastern University,  an  educational  institution  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  located  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts." 


CALENDAR 

1962 

Summer  session  classes  begin May  28 

Legal  Holiday  —  No  class  sessions  May  30 

Commencement June  17 

Legal  Holiday  —  No  class  sessions  July  4 

Summer  session  classes  end  August  30 

Fall  semester  classes  begin  September  17 

Legal  Holiday  —  No  class  sessions  October  12 

Legal  Holiday  —  No  class  sessions  November  12 

Legal  Holiday  —  No  class  sessions  November  22 

Final  class  sessions  before  Christmas  recess  December  21 

1963 

First  class  session  after  Christmas  recess  January         3 

Final  examinations,  fall  semester  January  15-28 

Spring  semester  classes  begin  s**/^^^^,     s 

((Thursday) 

Legal  Holiday  —  No  class  sessions  February     22 

Legal  Holiday  —  No  class  sessions  April  19 

Final  examinations  —  spring  semester  \w^^        nnWi 

(May        20-31 

Legal  Holiday  —  No  class  sessions  May  30 

Summer  session  classes  begin  l-!!i^^      ,     \ 

((Thursday) 

Commencement    June  16 

Summer  session  classes  end  August         29 
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of  the 

NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY  CORPORATION 

1961  -1962 


Charles  Francis  Adams 

O.  Kelley  Anderson 

Charles  F.  Avila 

Frederick  Ayer 
♦George  L.  Barnes 
♦Lincoln  C.  Bateson 

Thomas  Prince  Beal 
*F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Edward  L.  Bigelow 
*S.  Bruce  Black 

Raymond  H.  Blanchard 
•George  R.  Brown 
*John  L.  Burns 
•Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
•Louis  W.  Cabot 
•Norman  L.  Cahners 
•Charles  C.  Carey 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Theodore  Chase 
•William  Converse  Chick 

Paul  F.  Clark 

William  Appleton  Coolidoe 

Albert  M.  Creighton 
•Elton  G.  Crockett 

Robert  Cutler 

Marshall  B.  Dalton 

Roger  Con  ant  Damon 
•Edward  Dana 

Edward  Dane 
•Robert  G.  Dodge 
•David  F.  Edwards 
•Carl  S.  Ell 
•Byron  K.  Elliott 
•William  P.  Ellison 
•Robert  Grkenough  Emerson 

Joseph  A.  Erickson 
•Robert  Erickson 
•Frank  L.  Farwell 

Joseph  F.  Ford 

Noble  Foss 

William  W.  Garth,  Jr. 

John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Boone  Gross 


H.  Frederick  Hagemann,  Jr. 
•George  Hansen 
•Ernest  Henderson 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Vincent  R.  Herterick 

Charles  E.  Hodges 

H.  D.  Hodgkinson 

Harvey  P.  Hood 
•Chandler  Hovey 

Howard  M.  Hubbard 
•Ray  E.  Johns 
♦Robert  L.  Johnson 

Henry  Campbell  Jones 
•Harry  H.  Kerr 
•Asa  S.  Knowles 

Maurice  Lazarus 

Galen  D.  Light 
•John  Lowell 

Ralph  Lowell 
♦Lawrence  H.  Martin 

Don  G.  Mitchell 

Edward  R.  Mitton 
♦Harold  A.  Mock 

Irwin  L.  Moore 
♦James  A.  Morton 

Stephen  P.  Mugar 

George  S.  Mumford 

W.  Hart  Nichols 

John  T.  Noonan 
♦Adrian  O'Keeffe 

George  Olmsted,  Jr. 

James  H.  Orr 
♦AuousTiN  H.  Parker,  Jr. 

Edward  S.  Parsons 

Edward  Dana  Phinney 

Albert  Pratt 
♦William  M.  Rand 

William  H.  Raye,  Jr. 

Kenneth  H.  Redmond 
♦Frank  L.  Richardson 
♦DwiGHT  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Leverett  Salton stall 

Albert  L.  Shea 


•  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustee* 
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GiFFORD  K.  SiMONDS,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Slater 

Farnham  W.  Smith 

Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr. 

Robert  Chapman  Sprague 
♦Russell  B.  Stearns 
*Earl  p.  Stevenson 

David  B.  Stone 
♦Robert  G.  Stone 

Charles  H.  Tenney,  II 
*Earl  H.  Thomson 


Chaplin  Tyler 
Samuel  Wakeman 
EusTis  Walcott 
Harold  J.  Walter 
Edward  A.  Weeks 
Sinclair  Weeks 

WlLLL\M   CrOMBIE  WhITE 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Roy  Foster  Williams 
Carroll  L.  Wilson 


ALUMNI    TERM    MEMBERS 


CLASS  OF  1962 


Howard  C.  Cookingham 
John  W.  Hansen 


William  A.  Smith 
J.  Harold  Stewart 


CLASS  OF  1963 


Lawrence  F.  Blackwell 
Martin  Brown 


George  L.  Burke 
Joseph  G.  Riesman 


CLASS  OF  1964 


Julius  Abrams 

S.  Whitney  Bradley 


Robert  E.  Madsen 
Eugene  J.  Vooel 


CLASS  OF  1965 


Henry  F.  Callahan 
Alfred  E.  Lonnbero 


Robert  H.  Willis 
Alfred  K.  Wright 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Harvey  S.  Miller 
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THE    BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

Robert  G.  Dodge,  Honorary  Chairman 

Byron  K.  Elliott,  Chairman 

Frank  L.  Richardson,  Vice  Chairman 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  President  of  the  University 

Carl  S.  Ell,  President  Emeritus  of  the  University 

Lawrence  H.  Martin,  Treasurer 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson,  Secretary 


Class  of  1962 

George  L.  Barnes 
Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
William  Converse  Chick 
Carl  S.  Ell 
Robert  Erickson 
Frank  L.  Farwell 
George  Hansen 
Harold  A.  Mock 
Adrian  O'Keeffe 
Russell  B.  Stearns 


Class  of  1963 

F.  Gregg  Bemis 
Louis  W.  Cabot 
Byron  K.  Elliott 
Chandler  Hovey 
John  Lowell 
Lawrence  H.  Martin 
AuGUSTiN  H.  Parker  Jr. 
William  M.  Rand 
Earl  P.  Stevenson 
Earl  H.  Thomson 


Class  of  1964 

George  R.  Brown 
John  L.  Burns 
Charles  C.  Carey 
Elton  G.  Crockett 
Robert  G.  Dodge 
David  F.  Edwards 
Robert  L.  Johnson 
James  A.  Morton 
Frank  L.  Richardson 
Robert  G.  Stone 


Class  of  1965 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson 

S.  Bruce  Black 

Norman  L.  Cahners 

Edward  Dana 

William  P.  Ellison 

Robert  Greenough  Emerson 

Ernest  Henderson 

Ray  E.  Johns 

Harry  H.  Kerr 

Dwight  p.  Robinson,  Jr. 


Asa  S.  Knowles,  ex  officio 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

S.  Bruce  Black,  Chairman 
Russell  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Chairman 


George  R.  Brown 

Louis  W.  Cabot 

William  Converse  Chick 

Robert  G.  Dodge 

David  F.  Edwards 

Carl  S.  Ell 

Robert  Greenough  Emerson 


Ernest  Henderson 
Lawrence  H.  Martin 
William  M.  Rand 
Frank  L.  Richardson 
Earl  P.  Stevenson 
Robert  G.  Stone 


Ex  Officio 
Byron  K.  Elliott 
Asa  S.  Knowles 
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GENERAL    UNIVERSITY    COMMITTEES 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  University 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  Chairman 

William  C.  White,  Vice  Chairman 

LoRiNG  M.  Thompson,  Secretary 


John  S.  Bailey 
Lincoln  C.  Bateson 


Edward  S.  Parsons 
F.  Weston  Prior 


The  Academic  Council  of  the  University 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  Chairman 

William  G.  White,  Vice  Chairman 

Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  Secretary 


Martin  W.  Essiomann 
Albert  E.  Everett 
Gilbert  C.  Garland 
Roger  S.  Hamilton 
Arnold  E.  Hanson 
LeRoy  C.  Keagle 
Wilfred  S.  Lake 
Gilbert  G.  MacDonald 


Donald  H.  MacKenzie 
Roland  H.  Moody 
Rudolph  M.  Morris 
Ronald  E.  Scott 
Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 
Arthur  A.  Vernon 
Roy  L.  Wooldridge 


The  University  Cabinet 

Wbluam  G.  White,  Chairman 


GuRTH  I.  Abercrombie 
John  S.  Bailey 
Gharles  O.  Baird,  Jr. 

Kenneth  W.  Ballou 
Lincoln  G.  Bateson 
Richard  I.  Garter 
Thomas  J.  Cavanagh 
Arthur  E.  Gotter 
Dorothy  G.  Dissell 
Albert  M.  Donley,  Jr. 
William  T.  Edgett 
Martin  W.  Essigmann 
Albert  E.  Everett 
Walter  H.  Floyd 
Hkrbert  W.  Gallagher 
Gilbert  C.  Garland 
Bernard  P.  Goldsmith 
Carlo  E.  Gubellini 
Roger  S.  Hamilton 
George  W.  Hankinson 
Arnold  E.  Hanson 
Charles  W.  Ha  vice 
Nelson  R.  Hill 
Francis  L.  Hurwitz 
LeRoy  G.  Keagle 
Christopher  F.  Kennedy 
Charles  E.  Kitchin 
Wn  FRED  S.  Lake 

man  v.  LaMark 

.•■;ge  M.  Lane 

iJERT  G.  MacDonald 


Donald  H.  MacKenzie 
Alan  A.  Mackey 
George  A.  Mallion 
Frank  E.  Marsh,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  McMahon 
William  H.  Miernvk 
Roland  H.  Moody 
Rudolph  M.  Morris 
Rudolf  O.  Oberg 
Edward  S.  Parsons 
Philip  W.  Pendleton 
F.  Weston  Prior 
Daniel  J.  Roberts,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Robinson 
Kenneth  G.  Ryder 
Ronald  E.  Scott 
Harold  R.  Sheehan 
George  A.  Speers 
Myron  J.  Spencer 
Richard  E.  Sprague 
Alden  G.  Stevens 
J.  Kenneth  Stevenson 
Descomb  T.  Stewart 
William  M.  Stewart 
Donald  J.  Taylor 
Clarence  H.  Thompson 
Loring  M.  Thompson 
Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 
Arthur  A.  Vernon 
William  Wallace 
Roy  L.  Wooldridge 


Asa  S.  Knowles,  ex  officio 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


ADMINISTRATIVE    ORGANIZATION 


Officers  of  the  University 

Asa   S.   Knowles,   A.B.,   A.M.,   LL.D.,   Litt.D.,    Sc.D. 
Carl  S.  Ell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  D.S.Ed. 
William  C.  White,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Eng.D. 


President 

President  Emeritus 
Vice  President  and  Provost 


Officers  of  General  Administration 


John  S.  Bailey,  B.S.,  M.B.A. 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A. 

Edward    S.    Parsons,    B.S.,    Ed.M. 

F.  Weston  Prior,  B.S. 

Loring  M.  Thompson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of  University  Planning 


Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Personnel 

Financial  Officer 

Business    Manager 

Director  of  Development 


Officers  of  General  Academic  Administration 

William    C.    White,    B.S.,    Ed.M.,    Eng.D.  Provost 

Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  A.B.,  M.A.  Dean  of  Administration  of  Day  Undergraduate  Programs 


Martin  W.  Essigmann,  S.B.,  M.S. 
Albert  E.  Everett,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.C.S. 
Gilbert  C.  Garland,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D. 
Roger  S.  Hamilton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Arnold  E.   Hanson,    Ph.B.,    Ph.M.,    Ph.D. 
LeRoy  C.  Keagle,  B.S.  in  Pharm.,  Ph.D. 
Wilfred  S.  Lake,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Gilbert    G.    MacDonald,    B.I.E.,    Ed.M. 
Donald  H.  MacKenzie,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 
Roland  H.  Moody,  A.B.,  B.L.S. 
Rudolph  M.  Morris,  B.S.,   Ed.M. 
Ronald    E.    Scott,    B.S.,    M.A.,    Sc.D. 
Lester  S.  Vander  Werf,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
Arthur  A.  Vernon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 


Dean  of  Research 

Dean  of  Continuing  Education 

Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

Dean  of  Business  Administration 

Dean   of    University   College 

Dean  of  Pharmacy 

Dean  of  Liberal  Arts 

Dean    of    Students 

Dean  of  Lincoln  Institute 

Director  of   University  Library 

Registrar   of   the   Basic   Colleges 

Dean    of    Engineering 

Dean  of  Education 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 


Roy  L.  Wooldridge,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 


Dean  and  Director  of  Co-operative  Education 


Administrative  Officers  and  Principal  Administrative  Staff 


Gurth  I.  Abergrombie,  B.S. 
Charles  O.  Baird,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Kenneth  W.  Ballou,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 
Richard  I.  Carter,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Thomas  J.  Cavanagh,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 


Associate  Dean  of  Continuing  Education 

University  Engiiieer 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

Director  of  the   Computation    Center 

Assistant  Dean  of  Education 
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Arthur  E.  Cotter  Colonel,   U.  S.  Army,  Commandant,  ROTC 

Charles  M.  Devlin,  A.B.,  Ed.M.       Administrative  Assistant,  Office  of  Public  Relations, 

and  Manager  of  the  Office  Services  Department 
Dorothy  G.   Dissell,   B.A.,   M.A.,    Ph.D.  Dean    of    Women 

Albert   M.   Donley,   Jr.,   A.B.,   M.S.  Assistant   Director    of    University   Library 

William  T.  Edgett,  A.B.,  M.A.  Registrar  of  University  College 

Walter  H.  Flomj  Manager  of  the  University  Bookstore 

Herbert  W.  Gallagher,  B.S.        Director  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Athletics 
Bernard  P.  Goldsmith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  P.E.  (Mass.) 

Director  of  the  Center  for  Management  Development 
Carlo  E.  Gubellini,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  Assistant  Dean  of  Business  Administration 

George  W.  Hankinson,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S.  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Engineering 

Charles  W.  Havige,  A.B.,  M.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chapel 

Nelson  R.  Hill,  B.B.A.  Assistant  to  the  Financial  Officer 

Henry  R.  Hilliard,  A.B.  Administrative  Assistant,  Office  of  the  President 

Francis  L.  Hurwitz,  B.B.A.,  LL.B. 

Director  of  Special  Programs,  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
Christopher   F.    Kennedy,    A.B.,    Ed.M.  Dean    of   Freshmen 

Charles  E.  Kitchin,  A.B.,  M.A.  Director  of  Student  Activities 

Herman  V.  LaMark,  B.S.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Industrial  Training 
George  M.  Lane,  M.D.  University  Physician 

George  B.  LeBeau  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

William  A.  Lovely,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Development 

Alan  A.  Mackey,  B.S.,  M.A.  Administrative  Assistant,  Office  of  the  President 

George  A.   Mallion,  B.Ch.E.  Assistant   Dean   of  Lincoln   Institute 

Frank  E.  Marsh,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.        Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Education 
William  H.  Miernyk,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 
Rudolf  O.  Oberg,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

Philip  W.  Pendleton,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Director  of  Testing  and  Counseling  Center 

Daniel   J.    Roberts,   Jr.,    B.S.,    M.B.A.,    Ed.M.  Bursar 

Edward  W.  Robinson,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Director  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students 

Harold  R.  Sheehan,  A.B.,  M.A.  Director  of  the  New  England  Police  Institute 

George  A.  Speers,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ed.M.  Director  of  the  Press  Bureau 

Myron  J.  Spencer,  A.B.,  M.A.  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Business 

Richard  E.  Sprague,  B.S.,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ed.M. 

Assistant  Registrar  of  the  Basic  Colleges 
Alden  G.  Stevens  Director  of  Radio  &  Television  Programming 

J.  Kenneth  Stevenson,  B.C.S.        Supervisor  of  Contract  Construction  and  Remodeling 
Descomb  T.  Stewart,  A.B. 

Director  of  the  Office  of  University  Publications  and  University  Editor 
I  William  M.  Stewart,  B.S.  Director  of  Purchasing 

■Donald  J.  Taylor,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  University  Housing  and  Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager 
Clarence  H.  Thompson,  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts 

William  Wallace,  B.S.,  M.A.  Assistant  Dean  of  Engineering 
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Officers  of  University  College 

Arnold  Edw.  Hanson,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Clarence  Hathaway  Thompson,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Assistant  Dean 

Stewart  L.  Stokes,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

'WrLLL\M  Taft  Edgett,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Registrar 

John  Stephen  Bailey,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Personnel 

Robert  Sheehan,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Chairman,  Dept.  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Security 

Stephen  G.  Burke,  LL.B.,  Director  of  Placement 

Edward  C.  O'Hare,  B.S.,  Administrative  Assistant 

Karl  J.  Larson,  B.A.,  Administrative  Assistant 

Norman  T.  Stewart,  A.B.,  Administrative  Assistant 

Ethel  Y.  Beall,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Co-ordinator,  Continuing  Education  for  Women 

Daniel  J.  Roberts,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Bursar 

George  B.  LeBeau,  Superintendent  of  Buildiii^^s  and  Grounds 

Rudolf  Oscar  Obero,  S.B.,  Ed.M.,  Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

Office  Administration 

William  Taft  Edgett,  Registrar 

Olga  C.  Janvrin,  Secretary  to  Dean  Hilda  F.  Cann,  Secretary 

Leona  E.  Allen,  Recorder  Agnes  N.  Enzer, 

Paula  M.  Braganti,  Typist  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 

Elizabeth  H.  Bryant,  Typist  Grace  E.  Myshrall,  Secretary 
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John  P.  Agnew,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
History,  Political  Science 
Faculty,  Pine  Manor  Junior  College 

James  F.  Aicardi,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Economics 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  Overseas  Chemical  Division 

Joseph  Alexander,  B.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 
New  York  University 
Economics 
Chairman,  Division  of  Economics,  Babson  Institute 

Elbert  S.  Alston,  B.A.,  West  Virginia  State  College;  M.B.A.,   Harvard   University; 
C.P.A. 
Introductory  Accounting,  Intermediate  Accounting 
Public  Accountant,  in  practice  as  Principal 

Howard  K.  Andersen,  B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 
Economics 
Sr.  Staff  Analyst,  Avco  Corporation 

Howard  C.  Arnold,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  Ed.M.,  Northeastern  University 
Techniques  of  Supervision 
Administrator,  Internal  Training  and  Technical  Training  Services,  General  Electric  Co. 

Norman  F.  Barbeau,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  &  Finance 
Materials  Management  Seminar 
Supervisor,  Information  Systems,  General  Electric  Company 

Chauncey  I.  Bartholet,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Columbia  University 
Electronic  Data  Processing 
Systems  Engineer,  I.B.M. 

William  W.  Battilana,  Curtiss  Aviation  Service 
Purchasing 
Vice-President,  Purchasing  and  Stores,  East  Coast  Aviation  Corporation 
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Edith  G.  Bayers,  B.S.,  Simmons  College,  Registered  Medical  Record  Librarian 

Medical  Terminology  for  MRL 
Cambridge  City  Hospital 

Albert  E.  Beaton,  B.S.,  Boston  State  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 
Procedures  and  Methods  in  Mathematical  Statistics 
Director,  Statistical  Laboratory,  Harvard  University 

Peter  Benton,  A.A.,  B.S.,  Boston  University 
Business  Communications 
Co-ordinator  of  Public  Relations,  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

John  F.  Best,  A.B.,  Boston  College;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Teachers  College 
Man's  Physical  Universe 
Faculty,  Dorchester  High  School 

Gerald  J.  Betro,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University;  C.P.A. 
Managerial  Accounting 
Gerald  J.  Betro  and  Company 

Carl  Blackman,  B.S.,  Boston  University;  C.P.A. 
Managerial  Accounting 
In  practice  as  Principal 

C.  Raymond  Block,  B.C.S.,  New  York  University;  C.P.A.,  New  York 

Budgets-Controllership 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Acoustic  Research,  Inc. 

Harry  Bloomberg,  LL.B.,  Suffolk  Law  School 
Criminal  Law 
Attorney  at  Law 

Arthur  P.  Bonney,  B.S.,  Harvard  University 

Techniques  of  Salesmanship 
Business  Management  Consultant 

Allynn  W.  Bowen,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Production  Planning  and  Control 
Manager,  Marketing  Administration,  Sylvania  Electronics  Systems 

Paul  J.  Boylan,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Boston  College 
Man's  Physical  Universe 
Faculty,  Boston  State  College 

Howard  A.  Bridgman,  A.B.,  Amherst  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Economics 
Faculty,  Tufts  University 

'WiLLL\M  D.  Brohn,  A.B.,  Michigan  State  University;  M.  Music,  New  England  Con- 
servatory 
Music 
Northeastern  University 

James  Brown,  B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Materials  of  Production 
Value  Engineering  Coordinator,  Sylvzmia  Electric  Systems,  Inc. 

James  W.  Bruce,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  &  Finance;  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity 
Managerial  Accounting 
-Assistant  Treasurer,  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Clifford  D.  Bryan 

Scientific  Management  Office  Practice 

Specialist,  Methods  and  Time  Standards,  General  Electric  Company 
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Bruce  Bunten,  B.S.,  Tufts  University 
Human  Relations 
Personnel  Director,  Badger  Company 

Stephen  F.  Burke 
Real  Estate  Appraisal 
Real  Estate  Appraiser,  Director  Union  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

Stephen  G.  Burke,  LL.B.,  Suffolk  University 
Human  Relations 
Northeastern  University 

Peter  E.  Burns,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Boston  College 
English 
Faculty,  Solomon  Lewenberg  School 

A.  Arthur  Capone,  S.B.,  M.A.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  LL.B., 
Boston  College 
Sociology 
Probation  Officer,  Boston  Municipal  Court 

James  N.  Garfield,  B.S.,  Boston  University 
Journalism 
Boston  Herald 

LvMAN  E.  Carlow,  Lowell  Institute 

Production  Processes,  Production  Planning  &  Control 
Supervisory  Production  Control  Specialist,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 

Norman  J.  Cartmill,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern;  M.B.A.,  Western  New  England  College 
Analysis  of  Financial  Statements 
Credit  Manager  and  Assistant  to  Treasurer,  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Inc. 

Allen  F.  Chapman,  B.S.,  University  of  Colorado 
Business  Economics 
Research  Assistant,  Harvard  Business  School 

William  J.  Chevalier,  LL.B.,  Boston  College 

Real  Estate:  Law  and  Conveyancing,  Investment  and  Management 
Real  Estate  Consultant,  Member  Boston  Real  Estate  Board 

Elisha  B.  Chrakian,  A.B.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Brown  University;  A.M.,   Ph.D. 
Cand.,  Harvard  University;  Ed.D.,  Calvin  Coolidge  College 
Man  and  Values,  Philosophy 
Consulting  Psychologist 

William  G.  Coggan,  B.S.,  Northeastern  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
Sociology,  Psychology 
Littleton  and  School  Union  47 

Frederick  W.  Cole,  B.S.,  Dartmouth  College 
English  and  Business  Communications 
Business  Communications  Counsellor 

Joseph  P.  Conlin,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College 
Labor-Management  Relations 
Industrial  Relations  Administrator,  Raytheon  Company 

William  E.  Connors,  A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University 

Statistics  for  Business  and  Industry 
Statistician,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 

Louis  Cooperstein,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Harvard  University 
English 
Northeastern  University 

Robert  M.  Copeland,  B.S.,  Boston  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

English  and  Business  Communications 
Winchester  High  School 
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William  S.  Cowie,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Statistics 
U.  S.  Government,  Department  of  Army 

Lester  S.  Cramer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 

Economics,  Labor-Management  Relations,  Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Vahakn  N.  Dadrian,  M.A.  Wayne  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
Man  and  Society,  Sociology 
Center  for  Middle  Eastern  Studies,  Harvard  University 

Paul  A.  Danielson,  Jr.,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Market  Research,  Sales  Promotion 
Marketing  Director,   Cuticura   Laboratories,    Potter   Drug   &    Chemical    Corporation 

John  F.  Dargin,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 

Corporations,  Partnerships  and  Agency;  Freight  Claims,  Business  Law 
Attorney  at  Law 

Arnold  E.  Daum,  B.S.,  Northeastern  University 

Techniques  of  Salesmanship,  Marketing  Management  Seminar 
General  Sales  Manager,  Usen  Canning  Company 

Charles  Daum,  LL.B.,  Northeastern  University 
Principles  of  Salesmanship 
Vice-President,  Art-Craft  Optical  Company  of  New  England,  Inc. 

Ronald  L.  Davis,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Northeastern  University 
Man's  Cultural  Inheritance,  Art 
Northeastern  University 

Laurence  Strout  Day,  Ph.B.,  Brown  University 

Credit  Fundamentals,  Advanced  Credits  and  Credit  Problems 
Private  Consultant 

Lester  Dearborn,  B.S.,  Boston  University 
Your  Personality 
Counseling  Service,  Boston  Y.M.C.A. 

John  A.  Densmore,  B.A.,  University  of  Vermont;  M.B.A.,  Cornell  School  of  Business 
and  Public  Administration 
Managerial  Accounting 
Accountant,  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros,  and  Montgomery 

RoswrELL  L.  Derby,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University;  S.M.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 
Retail  Store  Management,  Retail  Store  Merchandising 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Ellsworth  F.  Dertinger,  B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Alabama 
Reliability  Engineering 
Product  Assurance  Manager,  Raytheon  Company 

Robert  H.  Dickson 

Material  Handling  Fundamentals 
Engineer,  Western  Electric  Company 

Alan  J.  Dimond,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Bemkopf,  Goodman,  Houghton  and  Dimond 

Charles  D.  Donley,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Rates  and  Tariffs,  ICC  Practices  and  Procedure 
Tariff  Analyst,  New  England  Motor  Rate  Bureau,  Inc. 

Ardyn  E.  Dubnow,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Mathematics  of  Accounting 
Systems  Analyst,  Raytheon  Company 
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Michael  L.  Duffy,  B.A.,  University  of  Redlands;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 
Psychology  for  Business 
Mitre  Corporation 

James  T.  Dunphy,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  &  Finance 
Cost  Accounting 
Accounting  Manager,  Milk  and  Foods  Division,  H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons,  Inc. 

William  H.  Dykstra,  B.S.,  Boston  University;  C.P.A. 
Managerial  Accounting 
Controller's  Department,  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

William  T.  Edgett,  B.A.,  Norwich  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University 
History 
Northeastern  University 

Raymond  EliotTj  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  &  Finance;  C.P.A. 
Accounting  Problems,  Managerial  Accounting 
Faculty,  Becker  Junior  College 

Maurice  Epstein,  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.B.,  Harvard  Law  School 
Labor  Legislation,  Labor  Relations  Seminar 
Attorney  at  Law 

Stanley  Epstein,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Ralph  E.  Fenton,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Office  Management  Practices 
Office,  Methods  and  Training  Director,  Factory  Mutual  Engineering  Division 

Robert  Fitzpatrick,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Psychology  for  Business 
System  Development  Corporation 

Angelo  John  Fiumara,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Boston  College 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Robert  G.  Fitzgibbons,  B.S.,  Washington  University 
Reliability  Statistics 
Quality  Control  Section  Manager,  Raytheon  Company 

Douglas  Foster,  A.B.,  Suffolk  University;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Syra- 
cuse University 
Man's  Physical  Universe 
Boston  Latin  School 

Gale  P.  Foster,  Boston  University 
Principles  of  Distribution 
Accounting  Supervisor  and  Marketing  Director,  Sutherland-Abbott  Advertising  Agency 

James  A.  Foster,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  Principles 
Assistant  Vice-President,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Howard  H.  Freedman,  A.B.,  Colby  College;  M.S.,  Columbia  University;  C.P.A. 
Managerial  Accounting 
Supervisor,  Internal  Audit  Dept.,  Raytheon  Co. 

Richard  Frucht,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College 

Anthropology 

Ph.D.  Cand.,  Brandeis  University 

Joseph  B.  Fyffe,  A.B.,  Harvard  University 
Constructive  Accounting 
Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery 
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John  A.  Geary,  B.S.Ed.,  Massachusetts  State  Teachers  College 
Industrial  Safety 
Asst.  Superintendent  of  Engineering,  Employers  Group  of  Insurance  Companies 

Raymon  Gerard,  B.S.,  Columbia  University;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University 
Principles  of  Distribution 
New  England  District  Manager,  Chase  Shawmut  Co. 

John  V.  Gi.\rratana,  Northeastern  University 
Air  Transportation 
Manager,  Cargo  Services,  American  Airlines 

Cleveland  Gilcreast,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 
Principles  of  Distribution 
General  Manager,  Foods  Division,  H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons,  Inc. 

WiLLL\M  F.  Glaser,  Jr.,  B.Mgt.Eng.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic   Institute;   S.M.,   Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology 
Financial  Policies  and  Planning 
Personnel  Manager,  H.  H.  Scott,  Inc. 

Allen  H.  Gleason,  A.B.,  Harvard  University 
English  and  Business  Communications 
Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Veterans  Administration,  Boston  Regional  Office 

Randolph  P.  Goetze,  A.B.,  Emerson  College 
Effective  Speaking 
Northeastern  University 

Stephen  J.  Golburoh,  A.B.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Harvard;  Ed.D.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity 
Psychology 
Boston  University 

Daniel  M.  Goldfarb,  A.B.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 
Modern  Languages 
Quincy  High  School 

William  E.  Grady,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Management  Statistics 
Quality  Control  Manager,  The  Carter's  Ink  Company 

John  J.  Graham,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Yale  University;  A.M.,  Boston  University;  LL.B.,  Boston 
College;  M.ASTT. 
Government  Controls  in  Business,  Advanced  Transportation  Economics 
Attorney  at  Law 

Douglas  A.  Green,  Ph.B.,  M.B.A.,  Brovm  University 
Production  Planning  and  Control 
Management  Consultant 

Howard  Francis  Greene,  Northwestern  University;  C.P.A. 
Advanced  Accounting  Problems,  C.P.A.  Problems 
Chairman,  Accounting  Department,  University  College 
Principal,  J.  K.  Lasser  &  Company 

Thomas  G.  Grogan,  Northeastern  University 
Manufacturing  Management  Seminar 
Specialist,  Organization   Control  and   Program   Planning,   General   Electric   Company 

Sterling  B.  Hager,  Northeastern  University 
Work  Measurements 
Production  Manager,  Valpey  Crystal  Corp. 

George  C.  Hall,  A.B.,    M.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Man  in  Society 
Research  Psychologist,  Brockton  V.  A.  Hospital 
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Joseph  Hansen,  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Business  School 
Mathematics 
Production  Mgr.,  Teradyne,  Inc. 

David  J.  Harrigan,  B.S.,  Boston  College 
Management  Statistics 
Quality  Control  Consultant,  Raytheon  Company 

Raymond  A.  Harriman,  General  Electric  School;  Boston  University 
Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

Personnel  Programmer  &  Administrator,  Small  Aircraft  Engine  Dept.,  General  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Bruce  C.  Hawthorne,  B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
History 
Simmons  College 

Hugh  Healey,  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Work  Simplification 
Specialist,  Manufacturing  Engineering,  General  Electric  Company 

Thomas  Carroll  Heffernan,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College;  LL.B.,  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity 
English,  Literature 
Administrative  Assistant  to  Superintendent,  Boston  School  Department 

Robert  J.  Hehre,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Columbia  University 
Financing  Business  Operations 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  Northeastern  University 

Fred  H.  Heilizer,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 
Man  and  Society 
Research  Psychologist,  Brockton  V.  A.  Hospital 

Franklin    C.    Heinemann,    A.B.,    Dartmouth    College;    M.A.,    Fletcher    School  -  Tufts 
University 
Economics 
Administrative  Assistant,  General  Radio  Company 

Robert  G.  Hennemuth,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Director  of  Labor  Relations,  Raytheon  Company 

Willdvm  S.  Hertzmark,  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Industrial  Experimentation 

Department  Head,  Quality  Control  Engineering,  Microwave  and  Power  Tube  Division, 
Raytheon  Company 

Chester  W.  Higgins,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Personnel  Management  Practices 

Assistant  Vice-President  and   Personnel  Director,  American  Mutual   Liability   Insur- 
ance Company 

Gordon  C.  Hill,  B.S.,  American  International  College;  C.P.A. 
Managerial  Accounting 
Technical  Advisor,  Appellate  Division,  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Wheaton  a.  Holden,  A.B.,  Brovm  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University 
Art 
Northeastern  University 

Daniel  F.  Hurley,  A.A.,  LL.B.,  Northeastern  University 
Labor  Agreement 
Commissioner,  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Melvin  C.  Jack,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Introductory  &  Intermediate  Accounting 
Head  of  Business  Education  Department,  North  Quincy  High  School 
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Philip  S.  Jackson,  S.B.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Raymond  N.  Jenness,  A.B.,  Brown  University 
Business  Writing  and  Reports 
Duxbury  High  School 

Dale  W.  Johnson,  B.B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  G.P.A. 
Managerial  Accounting 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  Bondified  Systems,  Inc. 

Lois  A.  Kachenmeister,  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.D.,  Ohio  State  University 
Anatomy 
Cambridge  City  Hospital 

Hyman  Mendel  Kaufman,  S.B.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  LL.B., 
Harvard  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Emanuel  Kay,  B.S.,  M.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;   Ph.D.,  Carnegie   Institute  of 
Technology 
Man  and  Society 
Personnel  Dev.  Admin.,  Small  Aircraft  Engine  Dept.,  General  Electric  Company 

Richard  A.  Kaye,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

David  A.  Kellner,  Northeastern  University 
Advertising  Principles 

Vice-President  and  Director  of  Sales  and  Advertising,  Kellner  System;  President  and 
Treasurer,  Wilton-Greene  Corporation 

Richard  B.  Knight,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 
Mathematics 
Northeastern  University 

Arne  J.  Korstvedt,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University 
Psychology  for  Business 
Psychologist,  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  Cape  Cod  Guidance  Center 

Paul  D.  Krensky,  B.S.,  Tufts  University;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University 
Quality  Control 
Quality  Control  Consultant,  L.  A.  Seder  &  Associates 

William  J.  Lacey,  B.F.A.,  Boston  Conservatory;  A.M.,  Boston  University 
Drama 
Northeastern  University 

Kenneth  W.  Lamprey,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  &  Finance;  B.B.A.,  Northeastern 
University 
Managerial  Accounting 
Controller,  A.  B.  Sutherland  Company 

Pedro  C.  Leano,  B.S.,  Univ.  of  Kansas;  M.B.A.,  Univ.  of  California;  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of 
Chicago 
Economics 
Northeastern  University 

Thomas  S.  Lester,  A.B.,  Harvard  College 
Literature 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Abraham  Hyman  Levine,  B.S.,  Tufts  University 
Work  Simplification 
Industrial  Engineer,  General  Electric  Company 
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Harold  List,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Career  Planning 
B'nai  B'rith  and  Jewish  Vocational  Service 

Benjamin  Abbott  Little,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 
English 
English  Department,  Gloucester  High  School 

Francis  W.   Looney,   B.A.,   University  of  Connecticut;   M.A.,   Connecticut   School   of 
Social  Work 
Aging 
Executive  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Council  for  Aging 

Edwin  H.  Lovequist,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Northeastern  University 
Production  Planning  and  Control 
Specialist,  Production  Control,  General  Electric  Company 

William  H.  Lynn,  B.S.,  Northeastern  University 
Quality  Control 
Supervisor  of  Quality  Control,  Raytheon  Company 

Edmund  M.  MacCloskey,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College;  A.M.,  Boston  University 

Effective  Speaking,  English 

Modem  Languages,  Winchester  High  School 

Salvatore  Magera,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Managerial  Accounting 
Manager,  Accounting  Department,  Lab.  for  Electronics 

Joseph  E.  Mahoney,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Production  Processes 
Master,  Service  Group,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 

Ernest  Manchin,  B.B.A.,  Boston  University 
Insurance  for  Management 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education  Department,    Employers  Group  of   Insurance 
Companies 

Reuben  J.  Margolin,  A.B.,  Northeastern  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University;   Ed.D., 
Columbia  University 
Psychology,  Sociology 
Northeastern  University 

John  E.  Marshall,  B.S.,  Northeastern  University;  P.E. 
Production  Control 
Industrial  Consultant 

Daniel  F.  McCall,  A.B.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
African  Studies 
Boston  University 

J.  Ford  McGowan,  Ph.B.,  Providence  College;  Harvard  University 
Principles  of  Distribution 
President,  Ford  McGowan  Associates 

Thomas  J.   McHuoh,  B.S.,   Bowling   Green   University;   M.B.A.,   Harvard    University 
Financing  Business  Operations 
Franchised  Agent,  Josten's 

James  A.  McLaughlin,  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 
English 
Principal,  Maurshfield  Junior  High  School 

John   F.   McLaughlin,   B.L.I.,   Emerson   College;   Ed.M.,   Boston   University;   Harvard 
University 
English 
Winchester  High  School 
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Thomas  J.  McNamara,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Staff  Assistant,  Systems  Analysis  Department,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Com- 
pany, EDP  Division 

Charles  A.  McNeil 

Techniques  of  Supervision 

General  Manager,  Desco  Electronics 

Robert  E.  Merrill,  A.B.,  Harvard  University 
Financing  Business  Operations 
Investment  Analyst,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Elmer  Michelson,  M.A.,  Harvard  University 
Man's  Cultural  Inheritance 
Instructor,  Boston  University 

Josephine  F.  Milburn,  B.A.,  University  of  North   Carolina;   M.A.,   Louisiana    State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Political  Science 
Simmons  College 

Gerald  E.  Miles,  B.S.,  Washington  Missionary  College;  A.M.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M., 
Harvard  University 
Employment  Testing 
Personnel  Consultant 

Leo  Miller,  B.S.,  Suffolk  University;  M.S.,  Simmons  College 
Man  and  Society 
Clinical  Social  Worker,  Brockton  V.  A.  Hospital 

Cedric  B.  Minas,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Boston  University 
Economics,  Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Ernest  Modern,  B.S.,  Columbia  University;  LL.D.,  University  of  Vienna 
Labor  Legislation,  Labor-Management  Relations 
Field  Examiner,  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Timothy  Francis  Moran,  B.S.,  Boston  College 
Police  Public  Relations 
Northeastern  University 

Thomas  A.  Morse,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Boston  University 
English 
Assistant  Principal,  Winchester  High  School 

John  J.  Mulkerin,  Jr.,  A.B.,  St.  John's  University 
Techniques  of  Supervision 
Personnel  Manager,  Walter  Baker  Division,  General  Foods  Corporation 

Paul  V.  Mulkern,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Boston  College;  Harvard  University 
Labor-Management  Relations 
Assistant  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor 

Joseph  A.  Mullen,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Business  Conferences 
Training  Superintendent,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 

John  F.  Murphy,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Internal  Auditing 
Assistant  Controller,  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company,  Dewey  and  Almy  Chemical  Division 

Kendall  B.  Murray,  B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  C.P.A. 
Fund  Accounting,  Managerial  Accounting 
Assistant  Controller,  Epsco,  Inc. 
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A.  Howard  Myers,  A.B.,  Cornell  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Labor  Relations 
Northeastern  University 

Theodore  H.  Needle,  B.B.A.,  Boston  University;  C.P.A. 
Managerial  Accounting,  Accounting  Problems 
Partner,  Penn  and  Needle,  Certified  Public  Accountants 

Richard  W.  Newsman,  A.B.,  Boston  University;   M.Ed.,  Boston  State  College;  Ph.D., 
Boston  University 
Modern  Languages 
Boston  State  College 

Bruce  A.  Norton,  A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 
Psychology  for  Business 
Psychologist,  Brockton  V.  A.  Hospital 

Franklin  Norvish,  B.S.,  Colby  College;  M.A.,  Yale  University 
English 
Northeastern  University 

Fletcher  F.  Oakes,  Jr.,  Northeastern  University 
Hwnan  Relations 
Vice  President,  Marketing  and  Development  Servend,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  O'Brien,  Boston  University 

Electronic  Data  Processing  -  Programming 

Assistant  to  Director,  Computation  Center,  Northeastern  University 

Edward  T.  O'Donnell,  B.C.S.,  New  York  University;  M.B.A.,  Boston  University 
Management  Statistics 
Assistant  Regional  Director  for  Manpower,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Thomas  B.  O'Heir,  B.S.,  Boston  College 
Electonic  Data  Processing 
Systems  Analyst,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Company 

Thomas  A.  O'Keeffe,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Teachers  College 
English,  American  History 
Headmaster,  East  Boston  High  School 

Harry  Olins,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

John  L.  Olsen,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Office  Management  Practices 
Assistant  Director,  Methods  Department,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Arnold  W.  Olsson,  LL.B.,  Suffolk  University  Law  School 
Criminal  Investigation 
Attorney  at  Law 

Louis  J.  O'Malley,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  LL.B.,  Boston  College 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Lester  J.  O'Neill,  A.M.E.,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Work  Simplification 
Manufacturing  Superintendent,  General  Electric  Company 

George  Palken,  S.B.,  Tufts  University 
Synthetic  Time  Standards 
Vice-President,  Benwill  Publishing  Corporation 

Steven  A.  Parks,  B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Work  Simplification 
Production  Superintendent,  Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
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Frank  T.  Parrish,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Boston  University 
Financial  Policy  and  Planning,  Investment  Principles 
Investment  Analyst,  Fidelity  Management  and  Research  Company 

Benjamin  M.  Perles,  B.S.,  Northeastern  University;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
Economics 
Faculty,  Bentley  College  of  Accounting  &  Finance 

George  G.  Pierce,  A.B.,  Amherst  College ;  LL.B.,  Columbia  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Jean  R.  Poor,  A. A.,  Wilson  Jr.  College;  Registered  Medical  Record  Librarian 
Medical  Terminology  for  MRL 
McLean  Hospital 

Gerald  G.  Portney,  B.S.,  Boston  University;  LL.B.,  Suffolk  University 
Basic  Federal  Taxes 
Internal  Revenue  Agent,  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Edward  J.  Powers,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Business  Conferences 
Master,  Systems  Group,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 

VV.  James  Raleigh,  B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University 
Principles  of  Salesmanship 
New  England  Manager,  Chicopee  Mills,  Incorporated 

Charles  C.  Reilly,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Business  School 
Financing  Business  Operations 
Security  Analyst,  Keystone  Custodian  Funds,  Inc. 

Robert  E.  Reordan,  A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Fordham 
University 
History 
Northeastern  University 

W.  Arthur  Reynolds 

Small  Home  Construction  and  Estimating 

Head,  Building  Construction  Department,  Wentworth  Institute 

Louis  Roberts,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.A.,  Boston  University 
English 
Northeastern  University 

Stanley  O.  Robinson,  B.S.,  Tufts  University 
Work  Measurement 

President,  Robinson  Associates,   Industrial  Consultants,   Industrial   Engineer,   Geilich 
Tanning  Company 

Frederick  W.  Rogers,  LL.B.,  Northeastern  University 
Credit  Fundamentals 
Sales  and  Financial  Advisor,  Wes  Pine  Millworks,  Inc. 

Charles  L.  Rose,  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 
Man  and  Society 
Tufts  University 

Fred  A.  Rosenberg,  A.B.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 
Biology 
Northeastern  University 

Paul  B.  Rosenberg,  A.B.,  Tufts  University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Business  School 
Financing  Business  Operations 
T.Y.C.O.,  Inc. 

Albert  H.  Ross,  B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  LL.B.,  Boston  University 
Labor  Legislation— Standards  and  Conditions 
Attorney,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
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Robert  J.  Roth,  B.B.A.,  Boston  University 
Criminal  Identification 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Gerald  R.  Rubin,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Managerial  Accounting 
Certified  Public  Accountant 

Morton  Rubin,  B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,   Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Sociology 
Northeastern  University 

Morton  S.  Rubin,  B.S.,  Yale  University 
Principles  of  Distribution 
Assistant  to  Merchandise  Vice  President,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Richard  D.  Ruggles  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
Man's  Physical  Universe 
Northeastern  University 

Ernest  J.  Ryan,  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  M.S.,  Boston  College 
Mathematics 
Science  Dept.  Head,  Boston  School  Department 

James  J.  Ryan,  A.B.,  Queens  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
English,  Modern  Languages 
Northeastern  University 

Thaddeus  Sadowski,  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity 
Mathematics 
North  Quincy  High  School 

William  S.  Sahakian,  B.S.,  Northeastern  University;  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
Psychology,  Philosophy 
Suffolk  University 

James  S.  Salmon,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Boston  University 
Foreign  Trade 
Foreign  Credit  Analyst,  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

John  J.   Santosuosso,  A.B.,   Harvard;   A.M.,   Catholic   University;   Ed.D.,   Columbia 
University 
English 
Milton  High  School 

David  M.  Scheffer,  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  J.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
Basic  Federal  Taxes 
Widett  &  Kruger 

Richard  L.  Schoenwald,  A.B.,  Syracuse  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
English,  Literature 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Herbert  J.  Schwartz,  B.S.,  University  of  Buffalo;  Advanced  Management  Program, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Sales  Executive  Training 
Assistant  Vice-President,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Venton  H.  Scott,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Western  Reserve  University 
Effective  Speaking 
Faculty,  Babson  Institute 

William  J.  Scott,  B.S.,  Babson  Institute 

Financial  Policy  and  Planning,  Business  Planning  and  Research 
Accounting  Staff  Assistant,  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
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Leonard  Avern  Seder,  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Quality  Control,  Advanced  Quality  Control,  Management  of  Quality  Control 
Quality  Control  Consultant,  L.  A.  Seder  and  Associates 

Donald  Segal,  Boston  University 

Principles  of  Salesmanship,  Sales  Management 
Sales  Manager,  Cupples  Envelope  Company 

Samuel  Shapiro,  A.B.,  Tufts  University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  C.P.A. 
Financial  Policy  and  Planning,  Financing  Business  Operations 
Industrial  and  Financial  Consultant,  Public  Accountant,  in  practice  as  Principal 

Arthur  Sherman,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Vincent  Silluzio,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 
Man's  Physical  Universe 
Newton  High  School 

Albert  J.  Simone,  B.A.,  Tufts  University 
Economics 
Northeastern  University 

Lloyd  A.  Skiffington,  B.A.,  University  of  Maine;  A.M.,  Har\'ard  University 
Business  Writing  and  Reports 
Northeastern  University 

Joseph  Skinner,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
History 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

Malcolm  V.  Smith,  B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Mathematics 
Acting  Manager,  Pension  Business  Department,  New  England  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  B.  Smith,  B.S.,  Cornell  University 
Material  Handling  Fundamentals 
Senior  Engineer,  Western  Electric  Company 

William  R.  Smith,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 
Psychology  for  Business 
Senior  Human  Factors  Scientist,  System  Development  Corporation 

Allan  Spack,  LL.B.,  Northeastern  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Gordon  L.  Spangler,  A.B.,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  Fletcher  School-Tufts  University 
Business  Planning  and  Research 
Business  Analyst,  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Robert  M.  Spector,  LL.B.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
History 
Boston  Latin 

John  Spiegel,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Modern  Languages 
Northeastern  University 

Norman  A.  Spiro,  B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Northeastern  University 
English 
Northeastern  University 

Benjamin  Franklin   Stagey,   A.B.,  Dartmouth   College;   M.C.S.,   Amos   Tuck   School 
Business  Planning  and  Research 
Vice-President,  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Francis  C.  Stacey,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Business  School 
Production  Planning  and  Control 
General  Analyst,  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company 

Joseph  V.  Stanford,  LL.B.,  Boston  College 
Casualty  Insurance 
Superintendent,   Education  Department,   Employers'   Liability   Assurance   Corporation 

Gerard  J.  Starkey,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Ocean  Transportation 
Freight  Manager,  United  States  Lines  Company 

Alden  G.  Stevens,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Boston  University 
Effective  Speaking 
Northeastern  University 

Frank  A.  Stickney,  B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.B.A.,  U.S.A.F.  Institute  of  Technology 
Statistics 
Captain,  U.S.A.F.,  Boston  Air  Procurement  District 

Robert  C.  Story,  George  Washington  University 
Practical  Training  Methods 
Manager,  Employee  and  Management  Development,  Raytheon  Company 

Albin  F.  Strazdas,  B.S.,  Boston  College 
Plant  Layout 
Planning  Engineer,  Western  Electric  Company 

Earle  B.  Sukeforth,  B.S.,  Bridgewater  Teachers  College 
Supervisor  of  Instruction 

Manager,  Specialized  Personnel  Services  and  Director   of  Training,   H.   P.   Hood  & 
Sons,  Inc. 

Frank  E.  Sullivan,  A.B.,  Providence  College;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Teachers  College 
English 
Boston  Latin 

Jeremiah  Sullivan,  B.S.,  Boston  College 
Electronic  Data  Processing  Systems 
Resident  Systems  Analyst,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Company 

John  E.  Sullivan,  A.B.,  Boston  College;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 
Marketing,  Practical  Training  Methods,  Techniques  of  Supervision 
Regional  Training  Director,  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Martin  S.  Tagerman,  LL.B.,  Northeastern  University 
Principles  of  Salesmanship 
Divisional  Sales  Manager,  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc. 

R.  C.  William  Thelen,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  Scientific  Management  in  Office  Practice 
Wage  and  Salary  Adm.,  River  Works,  General  Electric  Company 

RoY  M.  Tollefson,  B.A.,  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
Philosophy,  Political  Science 
Simmons  College 

Bernard  A.  Torri,  B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Business  Organization  and  Administration 
Co-ordinator,  Boston  Insurance  Company 

John  A.  Tyrell,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Boston  College;  M.S.Ed.,  Boston  Teachers  College;  Ed.D., 
Boston  University 
Man's  Physical  Universe 
Charlestovwi  High  School 

Paul  J.  Uhlinger.,  A.B.,  Youngstown  University;  B.D.,  Oberlin  College;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University 
Ethics  for  Modern  Business,  Man  and  Values,  Philosophy 
Lecturer  in  Bible,  Babson  Institute 
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William  O.  Uraneck,  A.B.,  Olivet  College;  M.P.A.,  University  of  Michitran 
Business  Conferences,  Creative  Thinking 
Training  Supervisor,  Semiconductor  Division,  Raytheon  Company 

Joseph  A.  Vaccaro,  B.A.,  Northeastern  University;  M.S.,  Boston  University 
English 
Reporter,  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp. 

Richard  Vallon,  D.S.C,  Middlesex  University;  Ohio  College 
Management  of  Personal  Finance 
Sales  Representative,  Hooper-Kimball,  Inc. 

Erwin  von  Allmen,  B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Williams  College:  M.B.A., 
Harvard  University 
Principles  of  Distribution 
Staff  Consultant,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Mark  Wainer,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Boston  University 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Attorney  at  Law 

Richard  A.  Ward,  B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland 
Business  Planning  and  Research 
Economist,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

Frank  J.  Weiner,  B.S.,  Boston  University 

Transportation  Practices,  Traffic  Management 
Transportation  Consultant,  Barrett,  Barrett  &  Barrett 

Karl  W.  Weiss,  B.S.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Physical  Chemistry 
Northeastern  University 

Robert  L.  Wells,  B.S.,  Tufts  University;   M.A.,  Boston   University;   Boston   Museum 
School  of  Fine  Arts 
Man's  Cultural  Inheritance,  Art 
Northeastern  University 

Robert  George  Wertheimer,  A.B.,  Rainer  Real  Gymnasium;  M.B.A.,  Old  Academy, 
Vienna;  Ph.D.,  Vienna  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Economic  Geography,  International  Economics 
Babson  Institute 

Orville  F.  Westover,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 

Office  Systems  and  Procedures,  Forms  Design  and  Control,  Systems  Anal.  &  Improve- 
ment 
Comptroller,  Faulkner  Hospital 

E.  Russell  Whitford,  Northeastern  University 
Punch  Card  Accounting 
Methods  Coordinator,  Raytheon  Company 

Leslie  W.  Williams,  B.A.,  University  of  Scranton 
Administration  of  Justice 
Major,  Executive  Officer,  State  Police  Headquarters,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Leslie  E.  Woods 

Wage  Administration 
Raytheon  Company 

Stephen  S.  Wu,  B.A.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A.,  Stanford  University;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University;  M.B.A.,  Boston  University 
Financial  Policy  and  Planning 
Senior  Investment  Analyst,  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

Arnold  M.  Zack,  A.B.,  Tufts  University;  LL.B.,  Yale  University 
Labor-Management  Relations 
Arbitrator 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Founded  in  1898,  Northeastern  University  is  incorporated  as  a  privately 
endowed  nonsectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  under  the  General  Laws 
of  Massachusetts.  The  State  Legislature  by  special  enactment  has  given  the 
University  general  degree-granting  powers.  The  University  is  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  who  are  elected  by  and  from  the  Northeastern  University 
Corporation,  which  is  composed  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
distinguished  business  and  professional  men. 

From  its  beginning  Northeastern  University  has  had  as  its  dominant  purpose 
the  discovery  of  community  educational  needs  and  the  meeting  of  these  in 
distinctive  and  serviceable  ways.  The  University  has  not  duplicated  the  pro- 
grams of  other  institutions,  but  has  sought  to  pioneer  new  areas  of  educational 
service. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Northeastern  University  is  its  Co-operative  Plan, 
initiated  by  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1909  and  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  Colleges  of  Business  Administration  (1922),  Liberal  Arts  (1935),  Educa- 
tion (1953),  and  Pharmacy  (1962).  This  time- tested  educational  method 
enables  students  to  gain  valuable  practical  experience  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  college  programs  and  also  provides  the  means  by  which  they  may  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  costs  of  their  education.  The  Plan  has  been  extended 
to  the  graduate  level  in  engineering  and  mathematics  in  co-operation  with 
industrial  corporations  located  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  programs  of  study  have  been  developed  to 
meet  a  variety  of  needs.  Since  1906  evening  curricula  have  been  offered  leading 
to  the  bachelor's  degree.  These  programs  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  engineering, 
various  fields  of  business,  law  enforcement  and  security,  and  other  areas  have 
been  carefully  planned  to  serve  mature  students  who  are  employed  full  time 
during  the  day  but  who  are  desirous  of  broadening  their  educational  back- 
ground by  part-time  study.  All  formal  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees 
through  evening  programs  are  approved  by  the  appropriate  Basic  College 
faculties  and  are  subject  to  the  same  quantitative  and  qualitative  standards  as 
the  regular  day  curricula. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  University's 
programs. 


I.    THE  SIX  COLLEGES 

I.    The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  majors  in  the  usual  fields  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  preprofessional  programs,  curricula  are  normally  five  years  in 
length  and  operated  on  the  Co-operative  Plan. 
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2.  The  College  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  These  are  designed  particularly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  high  school  graduates  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  or  administrative  positions  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Curricula  are  offered  on  the  five-year  Co-operative  Plan,  which 
provides  for  employment  in  libraries,  social  service  agencies,  or  school 
systems.  Qualified  students  may  be  assigned  as  teacher  interns  in  school 
systems  of  Greater  Boston. 

3.  The  College  of  Business  Administration 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  day  programs  of  study  in 
the  principal  fields  of  business  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Business  Administration.  These  programs  are  offered  on  the 
five-year  Co-operative  Plzm,  under  which  students  gain  substantial  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  fields  for  which  they  are  preparing  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  undergraduate  course  of  study. 

4.  The  College  of  Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  five-year  co-operative  curricula  in 
civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  and  industrial  engineering  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  specification  according  to  the 
engineering  department  in  which  the  student  qualifies.  The  College  also 
offers  during  evening  hours  a  part-time  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  This  program  extends  over 
eight  years,  covers  the  identical  courses  given  in  the  day  co-operative 
curriculum,  and  meets  the  same  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards  of 
scholarship. 

5.  The  College  of  Pharmacy 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  offers  five-year  co-operative  curricula  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  Co-operative  place- 
ment begins  halfway  through  the  third  year  and  continues  to  the  mid- 
point of  the  senior  year. 

6.  University  College 

University  College,  so  called  because  it  draws  upon  the  resources  of  the 
other  Colleges  of  the  University,  offers  courses  of  study  leading  to  certifi- 
cates, associate  degrees,  or  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Programs 
of  the  College  are  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  older,  more 
mature  students  who  wish  to  undertake  part-time  programs  of  education 
during  evening  hours.  Although  it  is  exclusively  an  evening  college,  the 
quality  standards  of  instruction  and  the  requirements  for  its  degree  are 
wholly  consistent  with  those  of  the  other  Colleges  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity. University  College  does  not  duplicate  at  night  the  courses  of 
study  offered  by  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Business  Administration, 
Education,  Engineering,  and  Pharmacy,  but  provides  curricula  which  cut 
across  traditional  subject  matter  areas  and  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
adults  desiring  formal  programs  of  professional  development  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 
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II.    THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  offers  day  and  evening  programs  of 
study  leading  to  appropriate  master's  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  education, 
business,  and  engineering;  and  to  Ph.D.  degrees  in  physics,  chemistry,  and 
electrical  engineering.  Some  of  these  programs  are  offered  on  the  Co-operative 
Plan;  others  provide  teaching  and  research  fellowships  for  able  candidates. 
Administrative  headquarters  for  all  graduate  programs  are  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Graduate  Center  Building,  where  the  offices  of  the  dean  and  of  the 
several  directors  of  professional  programs  are  located. 


III.    LINCOLN  INSTITUTE 

Lincoln  Institute  offers  evening  programs  of  study  in  several  fields  of  science 
and  engineering  technology  leading  to  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Science  or 
Associate  in  Engineering.  The  courses  of  study  are  of  college  grade  and  cover 
much  of  the  technological  subject  matter  customarily  included  in  schools  of 
engineering,  but  the  curricula  are  less  extensive  in  scope  than  those  required 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  They  prepare  students  to  work 
with  professional  engineers  in  various  technical  capacities. 


IV.    CENTER  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  was  established  to  relate  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  needs  of  its  community  in  a  period  of  accelerated  change.  Its  pro- 
grams are  composed  of  seminars,  conferences,  institutes,  forums,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  special  courses  designed  to  serve  specific  needs.  Through  the  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Industrial  Training,  the  Center  provides  in-service  programs, 
custom-built  to  meet  specific  needs  of  business  and  industrial  enterprises.  The 
Department  of  Special  Programs,  working  co-operatively  with  governmental 
agencies,  community  organizations,  trade  associations,  and  professional  socie- 
ties offers  a  wide  variety  of  programs  dealing  with  current  needs  and  problems. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  conducted  at  Henderson  House,  Northeastern 
University's  conference  center  in  Weston,  Massachusetts. 


V.  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

The  faculties  of  the  University  are  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  basic  research 
projects  in  business,  science,  social  science,  phaiTnacy,  and  engineering.  These 
are  co-ordinated  by  the  Dean  of  Research,  whose  services  are  University-vv'ide 
and  available  to  the  faculties  of  all  the  Colleges. 

Although  Northeastern  is  primarily  concerned  with  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate instruction  in  the  areas  of  arts  and  sciences,  business,  engineering,  phar- 
macy, and  teacher  education,  the  University  believes  that  the  most  effective 
teaching  and  learning  takes  place  in  an  environment  characterized  by  research 
activities  directed  toward  extending  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

University  Buildings  —  Location 

Northeastern  University  is  located  on  Huntington  Avenue  in  the  Back  Bay- 
section  of  Boston.  The  main  administrative  offices  of  the  University  are  located 
in  Richards  Hall. 

The  chief  railroad  centers  of  Boston  are  the  North  and  South  Stations.  To 
reach  the  University  from  the  North  Station,  board  an  MTA  subway  car  to 
Park  Street  and  transfer  there  to  any  Huntington  Avenue  car.  To  reach  the 
University  from  South  Station,  board  a  Cambridge-bound  subway  train  and 
transfer  at  Park  Street  to  a  Huntington  Avenue  car.  The  "Northeastern" 
station  is  the  first  stop  outside  the  subway. 


HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  CAMPUS 

The  principal  educational  buildings  of  Northeastern  University  are  located 
on  sixteen  acres  of  a  forty-acre  site  in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Boston.  Only  one 
block  to  the  west  of  the  University  lie  the  famous  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  beautiful  public  gardens-park  reservation  known  as  "The  Fenway."  A 
map  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  Campus  appears  on  page  2. 

Following  a  long-range  development  plan,  University  facilities  have  expanded 
substantially  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  seven  new  buildings,  all  constructed 
within  the  past  24  years,  several  modernized  older  buildings  are  available  for 
specialized  uses.   The  newer  buildings  are  interconnected  by  means  of  tunnels. 

In  addition  to  classrooms  and  instructional  offices,  the  principal  buildings 
include  the  following: 

Botolph  Building  —  Civil  Engineering  Laboratories 

Cabot  Physical  Education  Center  —  Gymnasium,  Cage,  Rifle  Range 

Dodge  Library  —  Library,  Engineering  Drawing  Rooms 

Ell  Student  Center  —  Student  Activities,  Chapel,  Auditorium,  University 
Commons 

Forsyth  Building  —  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories, 
Health  Service 

Graduate  Center  —  Administrative  Offices  of  the  Graduate  School,  Physics 
Laboratories,  Cafeteria 

Greenleaf  Building  —  ROTC  Headquarters,  Research  Facilities 

Hayden  Hall  —  Offices  of  the  University  College,  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education,  and  Lincoln  Institute;  Business,  Education,  and  Electrical 
Engineering  Laboratories;  Art  Studio 

Richards  Hall  —  Administrative  Offices;  Mechanical  Engineering,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Chemistry  Laboratories;   Bookstore 

Science  Hall  —  Chemical  Engineering  and  Biology  Laboratories 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

PURPOSE 

University  College,  established  in  1960,  presents  programs  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  mature  adults.  Establishment  of  the  University  College 
provides  a  flexible  administrative  device  through  which  the  institution  can 
draw  upon  the  full  resources  of  the  University's  offerings  in  developing  programs 
that  meet  the  needs  of  adults.  These  programs  are  identified  not  only  with  an 
adult's  career  interests  but  also  with  his  activities  as  a  responsible  and  partici- 
pating member  of  society.  The  programs,  in  other  words,  are  designed  to  serve 
both  the  career  needs  and  the  general  or  non-vocational  needs  of  mature  adults. 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  mature  student's  daily 
experience,  both  vocational  and  general,  in  the  learning  process  itself.  Subject 
matter  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  learning  situation  as  it  contributes  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  adult's  total  learning  experience. 

It  is  the  intent  of  University  College  programs  to  keep  mature  adults  in 
continuing  touch  with  the  rapidly  changing  world  in  which  they  live  and  work. 
The  subject  matter  and  method  used  are  a  frank  recognition  that  an  adult's 
education  is  not  only  preparation  for  effective  living  but  is  also  the  essence  of 
living  itself. 

STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  teaching  staff  of  University  College,  in  addition  to  representing  all 
colleges  of  Northeastern  University,  is  also  recruited  from  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders  of  New  England.  Adults  are  demanding  of  their  teachers  in 
professional  competence,  ability  to  communicate,  and  friendliness  of  attitude. 
The  faculty  have  proved  themselves  in  their  various  fields  of  specialization  and 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  impart  knowledge  to  others  in  an 
interesting,  inspiring,  and  effective  manner,  drawing  upon  rich  backgrounds  of 
training  and  experience. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  cross  section  of  the  student  body  populating  University  College  repre- 
sents a  heterogeneity  of  backgrounds  and  interests  which  properly  recognized 
and  utilized  becomes  one  of  the  basic  strengths  in  adult  education. 

The  evening  college  student  as  a  mature  person  —  with  real  life  problems  — 
demands  an  educational  pattern  that  is  closely  attuned  to  his  professional 
advancement.  His  individual  needs  will  vary  from  a  specific  course  to  a  full 
degree  curriculum. 

With  a  specific  commitment  to  education  for  mature  adults,  it  is  planned 
that  those  more  recently  graduated  from  high  school  would  pursue  traditional 
programs  in  the  other  colleges.  This  makes  possible  in  University  College  a 
greater  degree  of  homogeneity,  resulting  in  higher  concentration  on  the  needs 
of  the  adults. 

With  a  broad  age  range,  the  average  age  approximates  twenty-six;  about 
two-thirds  of  the  students  are  married  men  who  have  realized  that  positions  of 
increased  responsibility  require  advanced  preparation.  Also  more  women  stu- 
dents are  entering  the  adult  student  body  annually  in  quest  of  higher  education 
as  an  aid  to  effective  living  in  a  complex  society. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

For  Students 

Many  requests  from  employers  are  received  by  the  College,  during  normal 
times,  for  young  men  and  women  of  potential  ability  to  fill  important  positions 
of  responsibility.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  College  to  serve  the  students  whenever 
possible  by  placing  them  in  those  positions  which  promise  attractive  opportuni- 
ties for  development  and  advancement.  The  College,  however,  cannot  guar- 
antee to  place  its  students,  but  it  does  endeavor  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
those  who  desire  placement  service  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  satisfactory 
advancements  in  positions  and  income.  No  charge  is  made  for  placement  serv- 
ice. Those  needing  this  assistance  should  arrange  an  appointment  with  the 
Director  of  Placement. 

For  Graduates 

While  the  College  cannot  guarantee  positions  to  its  graduates,  the  number 
of  requests  for  men  usually  exceeds  the  number  available  in  the  graduating 
class  of  any  given  year.  The  policy  of  the  College  is  to  find  the  best  equipped 
and  qualified  men  and  women  among  its  graduates  for  the  positions  which  the 
College  is  called  upon  to  fill. 

The  College  in  recommending  a  graduate  for  a  position  fvnnishes  the  pro- 
spective employer  with  the  facts  as  to  the  graduate's  ability,  character,  atti- 
tudes, habits,  and  other  qualifications  for  the  position  as  revealed  by  the  College 
records.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  placement  in  a  position  depends  quite 
largely  upon  the  graduate's  ability  to  sell  his  services  to  the  prospective  em- 
ployer. Most  employers  prefer  to  consider  two  or  more  candidates  for  a  position 
and  generally  request  the  College  to  suggest  more  than  one  person.  Many 
manufacturing  and  commercial  firms  throughout  New  England  call  upon  this 
College  to  assist  them  in  filling  important  executive  and  managerial  positions. 

No  charge  is  made  for  placement  service. 

Parking  Facilities 

With  recent  land  acquisitions  Northeastern  University  now  has  approximately 
1,500  parking  spaces  available  exclusively  for  students.  These  parking  areas  arc 
shown  on  the  map  on  page  2. 

This  represents  more  than  double  the  number  of  spaces  available  in  the  fall 
of  1961. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    POLICIES 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applicants  whose  credentials  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion are  admitted  as  regular  or  special  students. 

REGULAR  STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admission  as  regular  students  must  present  evidence  of  the 
completion  of  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  or  the  equivalent 
15  units.* 

*A  unit  represents  a  year's  work  in  any  subject  in  any  approved  secondary  school  con- 
stituting approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work,  or  the  equivalent.  A  four-year 
day  high  school  course  is  regarded  as  representing  at  least  15  units  of  work,  or  3  units 
in  junior  high  school  and  12  units  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school. 
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MATRICULATION  AS  A  DEGREE  CANDIDATE 

The  procedure  of  formal  matriculation  as  a  degree  candidate  may  be  deferred 
to  provide  the  student  an  opportunity  to: 

( 1 )  Become  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  evening  study. 

(2)  Acquire  the  self-discipline  necessary  for  successful  scholastic  achievement. 

(3)  Demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  on  Education  his 
ability  to  meet  the  standards  established  for  all  degree  recipients. 

The  procedure  for  admission  to  degree  candidacy  is  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  student  will  officially  petition  the  faculty  for  admission  to  the  status 
of  a  degree  candidate. 

(2)  The  student  may  not  register  for  courses  beyond  30  semester  hours  of 
credit  in  University  College  unless  he  has  matriculated  as  a  degree 
candidate. 

(3)  The  student  must  achieve  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  2.00 
for  all  courses  completed  prior  to  filing  his  petition. 

(4)  The  Committee  on  Education  may  require  a  student  to  take  one  or  more 
aptitude  or  interest  tests  if  his  credentials  or  academic  record  fail  to  give 
evidence  of  probable  academic  success.  In  this  case  the  student  will  be 
notified  in  writing  that  arrangements  for  testing  will  be  made  by  the 
student  with  the  University  Testing  and  Counseling  Center.  A  fee  is 
charged  for  administering  these  tests. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants  whose  needs  and  interests  can  be  best  served  through  enrollment 
in  one  or  more  courses  or  in  a  certificate  program  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students  provided  they  satisfy  the  admission  requirements  for  regular  students 
or  the  equivalent  in  training  and  experience  as  evidence  of  their  probable 
success  and  their  ability  to  profit  by  the  courses. 

REGISTRATION 

Before  attending  classes,  students  must  report  to  University  College  Office 
for  registration.  Registrations  will  be  accepted  beginning  May  1st  for  the  fol- 
lowing academic  year.  Applicants  are  requested  to  register  during  the  summer 
months  to  lessen  the  congestion  during  the  opening  week.  No  student  will  be 
allowed  to  register  for  any  course  after  the  second  session  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  Dean. 

A  schedule  of  classes  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  University  College 
Office. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING  CREDIT 

Advanced  standing  credit  in  the  College  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  two 
ways  as  follows : 

By  Transfer  of  Credit.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, credit  may  be  given  for  work  completed  in  other  approved  schools. 
colleges  and  universities.  An  applicant  desiring  credit  by  transfer  should 
indicate  his  desire  at  the  time  of  filing  his  application  for  admission.  The 
applicant  should  instruct  the  Registrar  of  the  institution  of  previous  attend- 
ance to  mail  an  official  transcript  direct  to  University  College  indicating 
honorable  dismissal,  courses  completed,  credits  and  grades. 
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By  Examination.  1.  For  credit:  No  advanced  standing  credit  is  awarded  except 
for  work  previously  completed  in  courses  comparable  to  those  ofTered  in 
University  College  or  compatible  with  the  objective  of  the  student's  curricu- 
lum. Credit  may  be  disallowed  for  work  previously  completed  due  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  time  of  study.  These  applicants,  however,  will  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  taking  an  examination  for  credit. 

2.  For  placement:  Applicants  who,  as  a  result  of  previous  training  and 
experience,  may  be  considered  to  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  subject  will 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  a  special  examination  in  particular  courses. 

The  grade  of  B  or  better  must  be  obtained  in  any  examination  taken  for 
placement  or  advanced  standing  credit.  Students  who  have  been  dismissed 
from  another  institution  for  academic  reasons  must  accompany  their  applica- 
tion with  a  statement  from  the  Dean  or  other  appropriate  official  of  their 
previous  institution  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  dismissal  or  probationary 
status  with  recommendation  for  continued  study.  All  applications  will  be 
considered  on  their  own  merits. 

In  all  cases  students  admitted  by  transfer  or  advanced  standing  credit  from 
any  other  institution  must  meet  the  requirements  for  matriculated  status  as  set 
forth  under  the  regulations  applicable  to  regular  students. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

E\ery  candidate  for  the  B.S.  or  Associate  Degree  must  fulfill  the  residence 
requirement.  The  residence  requirement  is  defined  as  the  taking  and  satisfac- 
tory completion  in  University  College  immediately  preceding  graduation  of 
30  consecutive  semester  hours  of  work  in  course;  with  the  further  provision  that 
at  least  10  of  the  30  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  candidate's  major  field.  All 
programs  to  meet  the  residency  requirement  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Dean.  Students  whose  attendance  in  degree  programs  is  interrupted  for  a 
period  of  one  year  or  more  will  be  reinstated  into  the  program  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  their  re-entry  into  University  College. 

In  the  case  of  students  who  for  causes  beyond  their  control  move  outside  of 
the  reasonable  commuting  area  of  the  College,  and  who  have  completed  100  or 
more  semester  hours  of  credit  in  course,  the  Committee  on  Education  will 
entertain  a  petition  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of  completing  their  degree 
requirements  at  some  other  approved  College.  Under  no  circumstances  will  a 
degree  be  awarded  to  any  student  who  has  completed  less  than  30  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  courses  in  University  College. 

Students  attending  certificate  programs  must  complete  in  residence  the  full 
semester  hour  requirements  of  the  programs  in  required  courses  or  substitutions 
approved  by  the  Dean. 

QUALITY  REQUIREMENT 

An  a\'erage  grade  of  C  is  required  for  graduation. 

GRADUATION  WITH  HONOR 

Candidates  who  have  achieved  distinctly  superior  attainment  in  their 
academic  work  will  be  graduated  with  honor.  Upon  special  vote  of  the  faculty 
a  limited  number  of  this  group  may  be  graduated  with  high  honor  or  with 
highest  honor.  To  be  considered  for  graduation  with  honor  a  student  must 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  of  work  at  Northeastern 
University.  Courses  credited  by  advanced  standing  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining honor  graduates. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

All  candidates  for  a  first  degree  (bachelor  or  associate)  are  required  to  attend 
Commencement  in  the  year  of  qualification.  First  degrees  in  absentia  are 
awarded  only  to  candidates  excused  for  personal  or  immediate-family  illness, 
military  service,  or  employment  obligations  beyond  the  control  of  the  candidate. 

A  petition  to  receive  a  degree  in  absentia  must  be  presented  to  the  dean  of 
the  school  or  college  in  which  the  candidate  qualifies.  Each  petition  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  academic  dean  involved,  the  candidate  having  the  privilege 
of  appeal  to  the  Provost. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

CLASS  SESSIONS 

Classes  are  held  each  evening,  Monday  through  Friday,  and  on  Saturday 
morning.  The  normal  schedule  for  students  pursuing  a  degree,  title  or  certificate 
program  is  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  per  semester.  Students  may 
arrange  their  schedules  so  as  to  attend  classes  one,  two  or  three  sessions  a  week, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  subjects  taken.  Students  interested  in  the 
schedule  of  classes  should  apply  to  University  College  Office. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  limited  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  subject  and  the  rapid  rate  of 
progress  in  covering  the  essential  content  of  a  course  make  it  highly  desirable 
that  students  be  present  at  every  session.  Because  of  the  importance  of  regular 
attendance  and  its  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  scholarship,  the  policies  govern- 
ing attendance  are: 

Students  must  attend  70%  of  the  class  sessions  to  be  eligible  to  take  the  final 
examination. 

Attendance  credit  is  granted  only  when  the  student  is  in  attendance  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  class  period.  Three  separate  absences  of  less  than  30 
minutes  each  constitutes  one  complete  absence. 

OUTSIDE  PREPARATION 

It  is  expected  that  students  will  devote  on  the  average  two  hours  to 
preparation  for  each  hour  spent  in  the  classroom.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
courses  will  require  more  time  for  preparation  than  others. 

Students  are  cautioned  therefore  to  limit  their  registration  to  that  course 
load  for  which  they  can  be  certain  to  spend  required  time.  There  is  neither 
sense  nor  satisfaction  in  mediocre  achievement. 

NOTIFY  THE  OFFICE  IMMEDIATELY 

Of  change  of  address. 

Of  withdrawal  from  any  course. 

Of  withdrawal  from  the  College,  giving  date  of  the  last  session  attended. 

TERM  TESTS 

Term  tests  are  scheduled  in  each  semester,  at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
These  tests  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  term  or  course  work.  A  student  who,  jor 
justifiable  reasons,  fails  to  take  a  term  test  may  be  allowed  one  make-up  privi- 
lege upon  petition  for  the  same  within  one  week  of  the  date  of  the  original  test. 
The  Registrar  will  assign  the  time  and  place.  A  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  for  each 
make-up  test,  payable  at  the  time  of  filing  the  petition. 
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FINAL  EXAMINATION 

The  general  policies  governing  final  examinations  are: 

A  final  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester  in  each  course 
unless  an  announcement  to  the  contrary  is  made. 

The  minimum  passing  grade  in  a  regular  final  examination  is  D. 

Students  who,  for  justifiable  reasons,  are  unable  to  take  a  final  examination 
may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  make-up  examination  upon  petition  to  the 
Dean.  This  examination  will  be  considered  as  the  original  examination  for 
grading  purposes.   The  fee  for  each  make-up  examination  is  $5.00. 

The  student  who  has  received  a  grade  in  a  final  examination  and  in  a  course 
may  not  take  another  examination  for  the  purpose  of  raising  his  grade. 

MAKE-UP  EXAMINATIONS 

The  following  policies  govern  re-examinations: 

Permission  for  taking  a  make-up  examination  is  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  the  work  which  the  student  has  done  throughout  the  course  and  is  a  privilege 
which  the  Committee  on  Education  may  grant  to  students  who  have  received 
an  Incomplete  (Inc.). 

The  make-up  examinations  are  given  on  specified  dates.  Students  whose 
petitions  have  been  approved  will  be  notified  of  the  specific  dates  of  each 
examination. 

A  make-up  examination  for  purposes  of  removing  an  incomplete  grade  must 
be  taken  within  one  academic  year. 

GRADES  AND  CREDITS 

The  following  system  of  grading  is  in  use: 

Superior  Work,  A ;  Above  Average  Work,  B ;  Average  Work,  C ;  Lowest  Pass- 
ing Grade,  D;  Failure,  F;  Incomplete,  Inc. 

QUALITY  POINTS 

The  requirement  for  graduation  from  University  College  is  130  semester 
hours  with  attainment  of  a  quality  point  average  of  2.00.  Although  the  credits 
allowed  for  acceptable  work  completed  elsewhere  by  transfer  students  count 
towards  fulfillment  of  quantitative  graduation  requirements,  neither  the  credits 
nor  the  grades  earned  in  such  courses  are  included  in  quality  point  computations 
for  graduation. 

The  method  of  figuring  quality  points  is  as  follows :  Each  semester  course  of 
A  grade  is  multiplied  by  4,  B  grade  by  3,  C  grade  by  2,  D  grade  by  1,  and  F 
grade  or  Incomplete  by  0.  The  total  number  of  quality  points,  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  semester  courses  completed,  shall  be  the  quality  point  average. 

Students  receiving  an  F  grade  in  a  required  course  must  repeat  the  course  in 
its  entirety  including  term  work,  examinations  and  attendance. 

The  policy  is  followed  of  mailing  all  grade  and  status  reports  to  students 
instead  of  issuing  these  reports  at  University  College  Office  or  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

PROBATION  AND  DISCIPLINE 

The  Committee  on  Education,  in  dealing  with  students  whose  work  in  the 
College  may  be  unsatisfactory,  or  whose  conduct  is  such  as  to  make  it  inadvis- 
able for  them  to  continue  as  members  of  the  student  body,  considers  each  case 
upon  its  individual  merits.  The  following  general  principles  are  kept  in  mind 
in  handlino^  such  cases: 
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Students  whose  scholarship  in  any  given  period  is  unsatisfactory  may  be 
dropped  from  the  College  or  may  be  placed  on  probation. 

When  a  student  is  placed  on  probation,  the  probation  is  formally  imposed 
for  a  definite  time  and  can  only  be  extended  by  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Education. 

The  Committee  has  the  authority  to  dismiss  from  the  College  or  place  on 
probation  at  any  time  or  to  strike  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
any  student  whom  it  may  deem  unworthy  either  on  account  of  unsatisfactory 
scholarship  or  for  any  great  defect  of  conduct  or  character.  The  Committee 
may  ask  any  student  to  withdraw  from  the  College  who  is  obviously  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  College. 

CLASSROOMS 

The  classrooms  are  furnished  with  modern  equipment  and  are  thoroughly 
adapted  to  evening  school  work.  Improvements  in  classroom  facilities  are 
constantly  being  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  student  body. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  Dodge  Library  houses  the  research  collections  for  all  university  programs. 
Library  collections  are  located  in  six  main  areas  —  one,  the  General  Collection 
in  the  book  stacks  as  indicated  by  the  classification  number  given  in  the  upper 
left  corner  of  the  catalog  card;  two,  the  Reference  Collection  in  the  Cabot 
Reading  Room  to  the  left  of  the  Circulation  Desk,  which  includes  bibli- 
ographies, government  documents,  maps,  company  publications,  the  informa- 
tion file,  association  publications,  and  theses;  three,  the  Periodical  Collection 
on  the  basement  level  occupying  the  Lower  Reading  Room  and  the  first  two 
back  stack  levels;  jour,  the  Reserve  Book  Collection  is  adjacent  to  the  periodical 
room  on  the  basement  level;  five,  the  American  and  English  Literature  Collec- 
tions in  the  Webster  Reading  Room  to  the  right  of  the  Circulation  desk;  six. 


Adult  students  find  the  Dodge  Library  facilities  conducive  to  part-time  study. 
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the  Audio-Facility  consisting  of  sound  recordings  and  magnetic  tapes  for 
instructional  and  individual  use  in  the  Richardson  Room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Card  Catalog  is  a  union  list  of  materials  in  the  University  Library  and 
is  located  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  Circulation  Desk. 

The  Circulation  Department  has  an  IBM  card  file  of  all  students  attending 
the  University.  To  borrow  materials  students  should  present  university  identifi- 
cation at  the  Circulation  Desk.  For  extensive  research,  where  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  University  Library  to  acquire  materials,  the  inter-library  loan  system 
allows  us  to  acquire  items  from  other  collections  throughout  the  country. 

The  Dodge  Libraiy  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.; 
Saturdays  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  and  Sundays  the  Richardson  Room  is  open  from 
1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

TEXTBOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  Northeastern  University  Bookstore  is  a  department  of  the  University  and 
is  operated  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  body.  All  books  and  supplies 
which  are  required  by  the  students  for  their  work  in  the  University  may  be 
purchased  at  the  Bookstore  located  in  Richards  Hall.  In  addition,  the  Bookstore 
also  carries  a  large  number  of  general  supplies. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  STUDENT  COUNCIL  is  in  charge  of  the  social  and  extracurricular  life 
of  the  College.  The  Council  consists  of  representatives  from  the  various  classes 
and  sponsors  social  coffee  hours,  student  dances  and  an  annual  Christmas  Party 
for  the  children  of  University  College  students.  The  Council  publishes  a  student 
newspaper,  THE  NORTHEASTER,  and  assists  the  faculty  in  Class  Day 
exercises,  student  orientation,  and  other  joint  projects. 

The  Council  represents  the  interests  of  the  student  body  and  acts  as  an 
advisory  group  in  student  affairs.  The  faculty  and  administration  ad\ise  with 
the  Council  in  regard  to  University  policies. 


The  Student  Council  sponsors  dances  each  year  for  University  College  students  and  guests. 
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HONOR  FRATERNITY 

Sigma  Epsilon  Rho  is  the  honor  fraternity  of  University  College.  Its  pur- 
poses are: 

To  promote  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  among  those  men  who  have 
attained  highest  scholastic  standing  in  the  College. 

To  stimulate  the  student  body  to  higher  scholastic  accomplishment  through 
the  bearing,  influence  and  work  of  these  selected  men. 

To  develop  methods  of  mutual  improvement  and  advancement  among  the 
members  of  this  fraternity. 

To  support  high  moral,  professional  and  scholastic  ideals. 

Only  honor  graduates  or  seniors  with  honor  standing  at  the  end  of  the  junior 
year  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  fraternity.  Admission  is  by  invitation  after 
nomination  by  the  fraternity. 

An  outstanding  business  book  is  awarded  each  year  by  Sigma  Epsilon  Rho 
Fraternity  to  the  highest  ranking  student  at  the  conclusion  of  the  junior  year. 
Students  will  receive  the  award  only  in  the  event  that  they  enroll  for  the  sub- 
sequent year. 

PI  TAU  KAPPA  FRATERNITY 

Pi  Tau  Kappa  is  a  social  fraternity  open  to  University  College  students.  It  is 
organized  to  further  the  interests  of  University  College  students  in  their  educa- 
tion, to  promote  closer  affiliation  between  the  student  and  the  University,  and 
to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  the  University  College  student. 

KAPPA  TAU  PHI  SORORITY 

Kappa  Tau  Phi  Sorority  is  a  social  organization  open  to  all  evening  women 
students.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  fellowship  among  the  women  students  so  that 
they  may  become  better  acquainted  and  form  a  closer  tie  with  the  University. 
Monthly  dinner  meetings  are  held.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to 
scholastically  superior  women  students. 

SOCIETY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  Society  for  Advancement  of  Management  is  the  recognized  national 
professional  organization  of  managers  in  industry,  commerce,  government  and 
education.  It  has  been  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  management  and' 
managers  since  1912  when  the  original  Taylor  Society  was  established.  Univer- 
sity Chapters  operate  in  190  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

The  University  College  Chapter  is  open  to  all  Business  stvidents  interested  in 
furthei'ing  their  growth  and  insight  into  the  practice  of  the  management 
profession. 

The  Uni\ersity  College  Student  Chapter  brings  together  executives  in  business! 
and  students  in  business,  through  meetings,  conferences,  and  seminars,  to  serve 
as  an  effective  medium  for  the  exchange  and  distribution  of  information  on  the 
problems,  policies,  and  methods  of  management  and  industry. 
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TUITION,    FEES    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tuition  and  fees  are  not  transferable  and  are  refundable  only  as  stated  under 
"Refund  of  Tuition." 

Checks  and  drafts  for  all  charges  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  North- 
eastern University. 

There  are  no  auditors  or  auditor's  rates  in  University  College. 

APPLICATION  FEE 

The  University  application  fee  of  $10.00  must  accompany  the  initial  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  University.   This  fee  is  non-refundable. 

TUITION 

Tuition  for  all  credit  courses  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  dollars 
($22.00)  per  semester  hour  of  credit.  Charges  for  registration  and  tuition  for 
special  courses  are  at  the  rate  and  on  the  basis  of  payment  specified  for  each 
course. 

Tuition  for  degree  or  certificate  candidates  for  all  credit  courses  is  charged 
on  the  semester  basis  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  As  a  con- 
venience, however,  the  tuition  each  semester  may  be  payable  in  two  (2)  install- 
ments; the  second  installment  is  payable  on  November  15  and  March  1  in  the 
first  and  second  semesters  respectively. 

Tuition  for  a  special  student  registered  in  a  special  course  is  charged  for  the 
entire  course  and  is  payable  in  a  single  payment  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
unless  otherwise  arranged. 

TUITION  BUDGET  PAYMENT  PLANS 

Occasionally  situations  develop  —  usually  beyond  the  control  of  the  stu- 
dent —  which  make  it  difficult  to  meet  the  payments  in  the  manner  outlined 
above.  Under  such  circumstances  the  student  is  advised  to  discuss  his  problem 
personally  with  the  Bursar's  Office  where  one  of  the  budget  plans  or  a  deferred 
payment  agreement  may  be  worked  out.  Such  arrangements  should  be  made 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  semester  or  within  one  week  of  the  date 
of  registration  if  the  student  enters  late.  Failure  to  take  immediate  action  will 
result  in  a  late  payment  fee. 

TUITION  UNDERWRITTEN  BY  EMPLOYERS 

An  increasing  number  of  companies  are  underwriting  in  part  or  whole  the 
cost  of  tuition  of  students  in  their  employ.  In  cases  where  payment  is  to  be 
made  directly  by  the  employer  to  the  University,  the  student  should  furnish 
to  the  Bursar's  Office  a  purchase  order  covering  his  registration  or  a  statement 
from  an  officer  of  his  company  certifying  that  the  company  is  underwriting 
the  tuition. 

LATE  PAYMENT  FEE 

Bills  for  tuition  and  fees  are  payable  on  or  before  Saturday  of  the  week  of 
issuance.  A  Late  Payment  Fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  all  students  failing  to 
comply  unless  special  payment  arrangements  are  approved  by  the  Bursar's 
OflSce. 

COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

University  College  students  assigned  to  courses  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  are  charged  the  tuition  rates  and  other  fees  effective  in  the  depart- 
ments to  which  they  are  enrolled. 
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GENERAL  FEES 

A  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  for  each  make-up  test,  $5.00  for  each  make-up  final 
examination  or  advanced  standing  examination.  This  fee  must  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  petition  for  the  privilege. 

The  University  graduation  fee,  charged  to  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  or  Associate  degree,  is  $20,  payable  on  or  before  May  1st  of  the  year 
in  which  the  student  expects  to  graduate. 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

Checks  should  be  drawn  payable  to  Northeastern  University. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  class  sessions  or  take  any  examination 
or  tests  until  they  have  paid  their  tuition  fees  or  have  made  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  payments. 

Students  will  not  be  advanced  in  class  standing,  or  permitted  to  re-enroll  in 
the  University,  nor  will  degrees  be  conferred  until  all  financial  obligations  to 
the  University  have  been  met. 

No  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  issued  to  any  student  who  has 
not  fully  met  his  financial  obligations  to  the  University. 

STATEMENT  OF  TUITION  REFUND  POLICY 

The  University  provides  all  instruction  and  accommodations  on  an  academic 
semester  basis;  therefore,  no  refunds  are  granted  except  in  cases  where  students 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  personal  illness  or  other  reasons 
beyond  their  control.  In  no  event  will  a  refund  be  made  if  individual's  attend- 
ance is  recorded  beyond  the  fifth  class  session.  A  student  must  complete  an 
official  withdrawal  application  before  being  considered  for  refund.  Questions 
regarding  refunds  should  be  discussed  with  the  Bursar's  Office. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  AWARDS  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

The  following  scholarships  and  awards  are  available  to  students  enrolled  for 
a  normal  schedule  of  fifteen  or  more  semester  hours  of  classwork  who  are  pur- 
suing a  degree  program  in  University  College. 

THE  CLARKSON  ALUMNI  AWARD 

This  award,  made  available  through  the  Alumni  Association  of  University 
College,  is  in  memory  of  George  S.  Clarkson,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1914 
and  an  instructor  in  Accounting  for  many  years.  This  award,  which  is  indeter 
minate  in  amount,  is  granted  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  cumulative 
average  in  one  of  the  Accounting  curricula  at  the  close  of  his  Junior  year.  Tc 
be  eligible,  the  student  must  have  completed  30  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
residence  in  Accounting  courses.  If  he  is  eligible  for  an  award  of  greater  mone 
tary  value,  the  Clarkson  Alumni  Award  will  be  made  to  the  next  highes* 
ranking  student  who  is  eligible.  To  be  eligible  for  this  scholarship  the  studem 
must  pursue  a  normal  schedule  the  following  year. 

DEAN  RUSSELL  WHITNEY  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Pi  Tau  Kappa  Fraternity  sponsors  an  annual  tuitioi 
scholarship  in  memory  of  former  Dean  Russell  Whitney.  The  award  is  mad< 
available  to  the  man  in  University  College  whose  qualities  of  leadership  an<j 
influence  among  his  fellow  students,  whose  strength  of  character,  whose  reconl 
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of  scholarship  and  broad  achievement  mark  him  as  outstanding.  The  award  is 
made  available  to  the  student  who  has  completed  a  minimum  of  60  semester 
hours.  To  be  eligible  for  this  scholarship  the  student  must  pursue  a  normal 
schedule  during  the  year  in  which  the  award  is  made. 

KAPPA  TAU  PHI  SCHOLARSHIP 

Kappa  Tau  Phi  Sorority  annually  makes  available  two  scholarship  awards. 
They  are  granted  to  the  women  students  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Business  programs 
respectively,  who  rank  highest  in  their  class  at  the  end  of  the  Upper-Middler 
year.  In  the  event  the  student  is  eligible  for  an  award  of  greater  monetary 
value,  the  award  will  be  made  to  the  next  highest  ranking  woman  student.  To 
be  eligible  for  this  scholarship,  the  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  program  of  at 
least  two  evenings  per  week  and  must  be  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree. 
In  determining  this  award,  grades  of  all  courses  completed  in  prior  years  shall 
be  considered. 

HARRY  OLINS  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Harry  Olins  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  as  an  expression  of  firm 
belief  in  University  College  students  and  "what  they  stand  for."  The  fund, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Harry  Olins  in  recognition  of  her  husband's  long  service  on 
the  faculty,  makes  available  an  annual  tuition  award  to  that  student  who  in 
terms  of  scholastic  achievement,  character,  and  personal  need  best  typifies  the 
spirit  of  Northeastern  University. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  award  the  student  must  be  a  degree  candidate  and 
carry  a  full  academic  load  during  the  school  year. 

TRAFFIC  CLUB  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Traffic  Club  of  New  England  provides  four  scholarships  annually  for 
oersons  employed  in  the  field  of  transportation  and  traffic  management.  Each 
scholarship  covers  tuition,  books,  and  incidental  expenses  involved  in  the  two 
:ourses,  "Transportation  Practices"  and  "Traffic  Management."  The  objective 
Df  the  scholarship  is  to  introduce  four  new  persons  annually  to  education  in 
he  field  of  transportation  and  traffic  management,  after  which  it  is  assumed 
hat  they  will  continue  for  the  complete  program  at  their  own  expense.  Tavo 
tudents  each  will  be  selected  from  carrier  traffic  departments  and  industrial 
raffic  departments  annually.  The  scholarship  proposals  are  administered  co- 
)peratively  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  England. 
Applications  for  the  scholarships  must  be  secured  from  and  filed  with  the 
secretary,  The  Traffic  Club  of  New  England,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston, 
vlassachusetts. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

University  College  conducts  educational  programs  on  the  undergraduate 
level.  The  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  students  attend- 
ing evening  college  and  are  represented  in  five  main  groups: 

1.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  (B.S.)  requires  130  semester  hours  of  credit 
in  course. 

2.  The  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  (A.A.)  requires  72  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
course. 

3.  The  Associate  Degree  in  Management  or  Accoimting  requires  60  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  course. 

4.  Certificate  programs  offered  through  the  several  Institutes  which  require  a 
minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  credit  in  course. 

5.  Single  courses  or  special  programs  for  the  special  student. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

University  College  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
provide  opportunities  for  cultural  and  professional  development  equivalent 
in  quality  and  scope  to  those  offered  in  the  conventional  four-year  college 
enrolling  full-time  students, 

I.    Degree  curricula  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 


ACCOUNTING 

Public  Accounting See  page  4i 

Commercial  or  Industrial  Accounting  See  page  5( 

Cost  Accounting  See  page  51 

MANAGEMENT 

Business  Management See  page  51 

Credit  and  Financial  Management See  page  5' 

Industrial  Management  See  page  5' 

Insurance  See  page  5! 

Marketing  —  Sales  and  Advertising See  page  5( 

Office  Management  See  page  5' 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations See  page  51 

Production  Management  See  page  5! 

Production  Management  —  Material  Handling See  page  6' 

Real  Estate  See  page  6 

Retailing    See  page  6 

Transportation  and  Traffic  Management See  page  6 

Industrial  Technology  See  page  6 
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II.    Degree  Curricula  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Security 

Law  Enforcement  See  page  68 

Security    See  page  69 

III.  Degree  Curricula  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Management 

Administration    See  page  65 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations  See  page  66 

Sales   See  page  67 

IV.  Degree  Curricula  in  Liberal  Arts 

Economics    See  page  118 

English   See  page  119 

History-Government  See  page  120 

Sociology    See  page  121 

V.    Degree  Curricula  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Education 

English  in  Secondary  Schools See  page  122 

Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools See  page  122 

VI.    The  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  a  minimum 
of  72  semester  hours  of  credit  in  course  sequences  approved  by  the  faculty. 

VII.  The  Associate  Degree  in  Accounting  or  Management  is  awarded  upon 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  of  credit  in  course 
sequences  approved  by  the  faculty. 

CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS 

The  several  Institute  programs  listed  below  are  designed  to  serve  those  who 
have  specific  needs  in  relatively  well-defined  areas.  They  aie  professionally 
oriented  and  include  courses  applied  to  operations  within  the  specific  fields. 
The  certificate  requirements  are  indicated  for  each  Institute  program. 

Certificate  programs  with  specifications  in: 

Institute  of  Credit  and  Financial  Management    See  page  70 

Institute  of  Distribution  See  page  71 

Institute  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Material  Handling ..  See  page  72 

Institute  of  Insurance    See  page  73 

Institute  of  Retailing   See  page  74 

Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Management  See  page  75 

Labor  Relations  Institute  See  page  76 

Office  Management  Institute  See  page  77 

Production  Management  Institute  See  page  78 

Quality  Control  Institute  See  page  79 

Real  Estate  Institute  See  page  80 


DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

PROGRAMS    IN    MANAGEMENT 

COMMON  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  MANAGEMENT 
AND  ACCOUNTING  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  following  CORE  COURSES  are  required  for  all  programs  in  Account- 
ing and  Management  except  Industrial  Technology. 

semester  hours 

CORE  COURSES  —  required  44 

Distribution : 

Dl-2  Principles  of  Distribution  4 

Economics: 

Ecl-2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

Ec3-4  Financing  Business  Operations  4 

Ec5-6  Financial  Policies  and  Planning  4 

English: 

El-2  English  and  Business  Communications  4 

E3-4  Business  Writing  and  Reports  4 

Industrial  Management: 

IM16-17       Industrial  Management  4 

Industrial  Relations: 

IR20  Labor  Management  Relations  2 

Law: 

Ll-2  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  I  4 

L3-4  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  II  4 

Mathematics : 

M2-3  Mathematics    4 

Statistics: 

Ec20  Management  Statistics  2 

The  Liberal  Content  courses  are  required  in  all  programs  in  Accounting  and  Manage- 
ment including  Industrial  Technology. 

LIBERAL  CONTENT  —  required     24 

LAl-2  Man  and  His  Physical  Universe  6 

LA3-4  Man  in  Society  6 

LA5-6  Man's  Cultural  Inheritance  6 

LA7-8  Man  and  Values  6 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  —  required  and  elective  62 

130 

For  professional  courses  see  specific  curricula  —  pages  49  to  64. 
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49 


PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING   (C.P.A.) 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
CORE  COURSES  —  required  (see  page  48)  46 

LIBERAL  CONTENT  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  —  required  52V2 

Al-2  Introductory  Accounting   4 

A3-4  Intermediate  Accounting  4 

A5-6  Accounting  Problems  5 

A7-8  Advanced  Accounting  Problems  5 

A9-10  C.P.A.  Problems  10 

All  Fund  Accounting  2/2 

A12  Constructive  Accounting  2^2 

A13  Mathematics  of  Accounting  25/2 

A14-15  Cost  Accounting   5 

A18-19  Auditing  5 

A50-51  Basic  Federal  Taxes  5 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications  2 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  —  elective  9V2 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

A34  Anal,  of  Financial  Statements 

A35-36  Controllership 

A3  7  Punch  Card  Accounting 

A52-53  Advanced  Federal  Taxes 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals 

D5 1  Credit  Problems 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 

Ec23  Statistical  Meth.  in  Forecasting 

Ec30  International  Economics 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics 


Ec34-35  Bus.  Ping,  and  Research 

In3  Insurance  for  Management 

IRS  Tech.  of  Supervision 

OMl  Office  Mgmt.  Practices 

OM2  Scientific  Mgmt.  in  Off.  Prac. 

OM3  Bus.  Org.  and  Administration 

OMIO  Office  Systems  &  Procedures 

OMl  1  Forms  Design  and  Control 

OMl 5  Elec.  Data  Processing  Systems 

OMl 6  Elec.  Data  Programming 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


COMMERCIAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTING 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional  Courses  —  required  47V2 

Al-2  Introductory  Accounting  4 

A3-4  Intermediate  Accounting  4 

A5-6  Accounting  Problems  5 

A7-8  Advanced  Accounting  Problems  5 

A12  Constructive  Accounting  2/2 

A13  Mathematics  of  Accounting  2/2 

A14-15  Cost  Accounting 5 

A20-21  Internal  Auditing 5 

A34  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  2/2 

A35-36  ControUership  5 

A50-51  Basic  Federal  Taxes  5 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications 2 

Professional  Courses  —  elective   14V2 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

A37  Punch  Card  Accounting 

A52-53  Advanced  Federal  Taxes 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals 

D51  Credit  Problems 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 

E2 1  Business  Conferences 

Ec23  Statistical  Meth.  in  Forecasting 

Ec30  International  Economics 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics 

Ec34-35  Business  Ping,  and  Research 


In3  Insurance  for  Management 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision 

OMl  OflBce  Management  Practices 

OM2  Scientific  Mgmt.  in  Office  Prac. 

OM3  Bus.  Organization  and  Adm. 

OMIO  Office  Systems  &  Procedures 

OMIl  Forms  Design  and  Control 

OMl 5  Elec.  Data  Processing  Systems 

OMl 6  Elec.  Data  Programming 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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COST  ACCOUNTING 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)   24 

Professional  Courses  —  required  52  Vi 

Al-2  Introductory  Accounting 4 

A3-4  Intermediate  Accounting   4 

A5-6  Accounting  Problems  5 

A7-8  Advanced  Accounting  Problems  5 

A12  Constructive  Accounting  2^2 

A13  Mathematics  of  Accounting  2/2 

A14-15  Cost  Accounting 5 

A16-17  Advanced  Cost  Accounting 5 

A20-21  Internal  Auditing  5 

A34  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  25/2 

A35-36  Controllership  5 

A50-51  Basic  Federal  Taxes  5 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications 2 

Professional    Courses  —  elective    9V2 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

A3 7  Punch  Card  Accounting 

A52-53  Advanced  Federal  Taxes 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 

Ec23  Statistical  Meth.  in  Forecasting 

Ec30  International  Economics 

Ec3I  Managerial  Economics 

Ec34-35  Business  Ping,  and  Research 

In3  Insurance  for  Management 


IM15  Manufacturing  Mgmt.  Seminar 

IRS  Tech.  of  Supervision 

OMl  Office  Mgmt.  Practices 

OM2  Scientific  Mgmt.  in  Office  Prac. 

OM3  Bus.  Organization  and  Adm. 

OMIO  Office  Systems  &  Procedures 

OMl  1  Forms  Design  and  Control 

OMl 5  Elec.  Data  Proc.  Systems 

OMl 6  Elec.  Data  Programming 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional   Courses  —  required   35'/2 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting 2J^ 

A33  Managerial  Cost  Controls  2/4 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals  2^4 

Ecl2  Government  Controls  2'/2 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications 2 

Ec23  Statistical  Methods  in  Forecasting  2 

Ec34-35  Business  Planning  and  Research  5 

OMl  Office  Management  Practices  2J^ 

EcSl  Managerial  Economics   2J/2 

In3  Insurance  for  Management 2^2 

IR2-3  Human  Relations  5 

Professional  Courses  —  elective  26  Vi 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship 

D6  Techniques  of  Salesmanship 

D9  Sales  Executive  Training 

DIO  Market  Research 

Dll  Mkt.  Mgmt.  Seminar 

D20-2 1  Principles  of  Advertising 

D22  Advertising  Problems 

D30-31  Foreign  Trade 

D40  Purchasing 

D51  Credit  Problems 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 

Ecll  Economic  Geography 

Ec30  International  Economics 


ElO  Effective  Speaking 

El 2  Business  Conferences 

IM14  Materials  Mgmt.  Seminar 

IM15  Manufacturing  Mgmt.  Seminar 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 

IR4  Personnel  Mgmt.  Practices 

IR7  Practical  Training  Methods 

M4-5  Graphic  &  Math.  Tech.  in  Ind. 

OM2  Scientific  Mgmt.  in  Office  Prac. 

OM3  Bus.  Organization  &  Adm. 

OMl 5  Elec.  Data  Proc.  Systems 

OMl 6  Elec.  Data  Programming 

REl  Real  Estate  Fundamentals 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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CREDIT  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional  Courses  —  required   29 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting 2^2 

A34  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  2/2 

D50  Credit   Fundamentals   2/2 

D51  Credit  Problems  2/2 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 2/2 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications  2 

Ec23  Statistical  Methods  in  Forecasting  2 

Ec30  International  Economics  2^2 

Ec32  Monetary  Policy 2^2 

Ec34-35  Business  Planning  and  Research  5 

In3  Insurance  for  Management  2}^ 

Professional   Courses  —  elective   33 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

A50-51  Basic  Federal  Taxes 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship 

D 1 0  Market  Research 

D20-21  Principles  of  Advertising 

D22  Advertising  Problems 

D30-3I  Foreign  Trade 

D40  Purchasing 

D52  Consumer  Credit 

Ecll  Economic  Geography 

Eel 2  Government  Controls  in  Bus. 


Ec31  Managerial  Economics 

ElO  Effective  Speaking 

E12  Business  Conferences 

In  10-1 1  Fidelity,  Suretyship  &  Crime  Ins. 

OMl  OflSce  Mgmt.  Practices 

OM2  Scientific  Mgmt.  in  Office  Prac. 

OM3  Business  Org.  &  Administration 

OMl  1  Forms  Design  and  Control 

OMl 5  Elec.  Data  Processing  Systems 

OMl 6  Elec.  Data  Programming 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional  Courses  —  required  35 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting 4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting  2^2 

ASS  Managerial  Cost  Controls  2/2 

IM2  Work  Measurements  I  2^2 

IMS  Work  Simplification  I  2/2 

IM20  Management  Statistics  —  Quality  Control  2 

IM30-31  Plant  Layout  5 

IM40-41  Material  Handling  Fundamentals  5 

IR2-3  Human  Relations  5 

M4-5  Graphic  &  Mathematical  Tech.  in  Industry  4 

Professional  Courses  —  elective 27 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

D40    Purchasing 

Ec31    Managerial  Economics 

IM3    Work  Measurements  II 

IM4    Syn.  Time  Stds.  M.T.M. 

IMG    Work  Simplification  II 

IM7    Job  Analysis  &  Evaluation 

IMIO  Materials  of  Production 

IMll  Production  Processes 

IM13  Industrial  Safety 

IM14  Materials  Mgmt.  Seminar 

IM15  Manufacturing  Mgmt.  Seminar 


IM21-23  Quality  Control  Courses 

IM42-5 1  Material  Handling  Courses 

In3  Insurance  for  Management 

IR2-3       Human  Relations 

IRS  Wage  Administration 

IR7  Practical  Training  Methods 

IR21         Lab.  Leg.  -  Union-Mgmt.  Relations 

IR22         Lab.  Leg.  -  Stds.  &  Conditions 

IR23         Labor  Agreement 

OM3        Bus.  Organization  &  Adm. 

Tl  Transportation  Practices 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap-     '" 
proval  of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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rNSURANCE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional  Courses  —  required  36 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

Ec21  Managerial  Statistics  —  Business  Applications  2 

In2-3  Principles  of  Insurance  5 

In4-5  Casualty  Insurance 5 

In6-7  Fire  and  Allied  Lines 5 

In8-9  Inland  Marine  5 

InlO-11  Fidelity,  Suretyship  Crime  5 

Inl3-14  Claims  Procedure  5 

Professional  Courses  —  elective 26 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

A32  Financial  &  Adm.  Accounting 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship 

D6  Techniques  of  Salesmanship 

D9  Sales  Executive  Training 

D20-21  Principles  of  Advertising 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 

Ec34-35  Business  Ping.  &  Research 

ElO  Effective  Speaking 

El 2  Business  Conferences 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 


IR2-3  Human  Relations 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision 

OMl  Office  Mgmt.  Practices 

OM2  Scientific  Mgmt.  in  Ofiice  Prac. 

OM3  Business  Organization  &  Adm. 

REl  Real  Estate  Fundamentals 

RE2  Real  Estate  Law  &  Conveyancing 

RE  3  Real  Estate  Mgmt.  &  Investment 

RE4  Real  Estate  Finance 

Ec23  Statistical  Methods  in  Forecasting 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


MARKETING  —  SALES  AND  ADVERTISING 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional   Courses  —  required   SBVi 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting 2^2 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship  2/4 

D7  Sales  Promotion  2}/2 

DIO  Market  Research  2/2 

D20-21  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

D30-31  Foreign  Trade 5 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals  2/2 

Ecll  Economic  Geography 2^2 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  AppUcations  2 

Ec23  Statistical  Methods  in  Forecasting  2 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics  2^2 

Professional  Courses  —  elective  UVi 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

D6  Techniques  of  Salesmanship 

D8  Sales  Management 

D9  Sales  Executive  Training 

DIO  Market  Research 

D 1 1  Marketing  Mgmt.  Seminar 

D22  Advertising  Problems 

D23  Advertising  Copy 

D24  Advertising  Production 

D25  Advertising  Media 

D40  Purchasing 

D41  Consumer  Packaging 

D42  Industrial  Packaging 

D5 1  Credit  Problems 

D52  Consimier  Credit 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 


Eel 2  Government  Controls  in  Business 

Ec30  International  Economics 

Ec34-35  Business  Ping,  and  Research 

ElO  Effective  Speaking 

E12  Business  Conferences 

In3  Insurance  for  Management 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 

OM3  Bus.  Organization  and  Adm. 

OM15  Elec.  Data  Processing  Systems 

OM16  Elec.  Data  Programming 

Rl  Retail  Store  Management 

R2  Retail  Store  Merchandising 

R3  Retail  Store  Advertising 

Tl  Transportation  Practices 

T2  TraflSc  Management 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional  Courses  —  required   36 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting 4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accoimting  2^2 

ASS  Managerial  Cost  Controls  2^2 

D40  Purchasing    2/2 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals  2/2 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications  2 

InS  Insurance  for  Management  7}/% 

OMl  Office  Management  Practices  IVi 

OM2  Scientific  Mgmt.  in  Office  Practice  2/2 

OM3  Business  Organization  &  Administration  2^2 

OMIO  Office  Systems  and  Procedures  2^2 

OMll  Forms  Design  and  Control  2^2 

OM15  Elec.  Data  Processing  Systems  2^2 

OM16  Elec.  Data  Programming S 

Professional   Courses  —  elective   26 
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Selected  from  the  following: 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship 

D20-2 1  Principles  of  Advertising 

D51  Credit  Problems 

D52  Consumer  Credit 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 

Eel 2  Government  Controls  in  Bus. 

Ec23  Statistical  Meth.  in  Forecasting 

EcSl  Managerial  Economics 

Ec34-S5  Business  Ping,  and  Research 

ElO  Effective  Speaking 


El 2  Business  Conferences 

IM7  Job  Analysis  &  Evaluation 

In4-5  Casualty  Insurance 

InlO-11  Fidelity,  Suretyship  &  Crime  Ins. 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 

IR2-3  Human  Relations 

IR4  Personnel  Mgmt.  Practices 

IR6  Employment  Testing 

OMl 2  Sys.  Analysis  &  Improvement 

Tl  Transportation  Practices 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


PERSONNEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)   24 

Professional   Courses  —  required   36 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting  2^2 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications  2 

IM2  Work  Measurements  I   2J^ 

IM7  Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation  2/2 

IR2-3  Hiunan   Relations   5 

IR4  Personnel  Management  Practices  2^2 

IR5  Wage  Administration   2/4 

IR6  Employment  Testing  2/2 

IR7  Practical  Training  Methods  2^4 

IR21  Labor  Legislation  —  Union-Mgmt.  Relations  2^2 

IR22  Labor  Legislation  —  Standards  and  Conditions  2/2 

IR23  Labor  Agreement  2/2 

Professional    Courses  —  elective    26 

130 


Selected  from  the  following: 

A33  Managerial  Cost  Controls 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship 

Ec7  Investment  Principles 

Eel 2  Government  Controls  in  Bus. 

Ec23  Statistical  Meth.  in  Forecasting 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics 

Ec34-35  Business  Ping.  &  Research 

ElO  Effective  Speaking 

El 2  Business  Conferences 


In3  Insurance  for  Management 

IMS  Work  Measurements  II 

IMS  Work  Simplification  I 

IM 1 3  Industrial  Safety 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision 

OMl  Office  Management  Practices 

OM2  Scientific  Mgmt.  in  Office  Practice 

OM3  Business  Org.  &  Administration 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
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PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)   24 

Professional   Courses  —  required   37  Vi 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting  2/2 

A33  Managerial  Cost  Controls  2/2 

IM2  Work  Measurements  I  2/2 

IMS  Work  Simplification  I  2/2 

IMll  Production  Processes  2/2 

IM14  Materials  Management  Seminar  2/2 

IM15  Manufacturing  Mgmt.  Seminar  2/2 

IM20  Management  Statistics  —  Quality  Control  2 

IM30-31  Plant  Layout  5 

IM40-41  Material  Handling  Fundamentals  5 

M4-5  Graphic  &  Mathematical  Tech.  in  Industry  4 

Professional  Courses  —  elective  24  Vi 

130 


Selected  from  the  following: 


D40 
Ec31 
IMS 
IM4 
IM6 
IMIO 
IM13 
IM21 
IM42 
J    In3 
IRl 


Purchasing 

Managerial  Economics 
Work  Measurements  II 
Syn.  Time  Stds.  M.T.M. 
Work  Simplification  II 
Materials  of  Production 
Industrial  Safety 
23  Quality  Control  Courses 
■51  Material  Handling  Courses 
Insurance  for  Management 
Psychology  for  Business 


IR2-3  Human  Relations 

IR4  Personnel  Mgmt.  Practices 

IR5  Wage  Administration 

IR6  Employment  Testing 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision 

IR2 1  Lab.  Leg.  -  Union-Mgmt.  Relations 

IR22  Lab.  Leg.  -  Stds.  &  Conditions 

IR23  Labor  Agreement 

OM3  Bus.  Organization  &  Adm. 

OM15  Elec.  Data  Processing  Systems 

OM16  Elec.  Data  Programming 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  — 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional  Courses  —  required  39 

A30-31         Managerial  Accounting 4 

*Applied  Mechanics  I,  II  6 

*D.C.  and  A.C.  Theory  6 

*Engineering  Drawing  I,  II  6 

*Physics  I,  II  6 

IM20  Management  Statistics  —  Quality  Control  2 

IM40-41      Material  Handling  Fundamentals  5 

M4-5  Graphic  and  Mathematical  Tech.  in  Industry  4 

Professional  Courses  —  elective  23 

130 


Selected  from  the  following: 

A32  Financial  and  Adminis.  Acct. 

ASS  Managerial  Cost  Controls 

D40  Purchasing 

D41  Consumer  Packaging 

D42  Industrial  Packaging  &  Packing 

IMll  Production  Processes 

IM13  Industrial  Safety 

IM14  Materials  Mgmt.  Seminar 

IM15  Manufacturing  Mgmt.  Seminar 

IM30-31  Plant  Layout 


IM42-5 1  Material  Handling  Courses 

In3  Insurance  for  Management 

In4-5  Casualty  Insurance 

IR2-3  Human  Relations 

IR7  Practical  Training  Methods 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision 

OM15  Elec.  Data  Processing 

OM16  Elec.  Data  Programming 

Tl  Transportation  Practices 

T16  Commercial  Warehousing 


*These  courses  are  taken  at  Lincoln  Institute. 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap 
proval  of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  havi 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
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semester  hours 
44 


REAL  ESTATE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)   24 

Professional  Courses  —  required   36 

A30-31       Managerial  Accounting  4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting  2/2 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship  2^ 

Ec7  Investment   Principles   2/2 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications  2 

In3  Insurance  for  Management  2^2 

REl  Real  Estate  Fundamentals  2/2 

RE2  Real  Estate  Law  and  Conveyancing 2/2 

RE3  Real  Estate  Mgmt.  and  Investment  2^2 

RE4  Real  Estate  Finance  2/2 

RES  Real  Estate  Sales  and  Advertising  2}/2 

RE6  Operating  a  Real  Estate  Business 2/2 

RE7  Real  Estate  Appraisal  —  Residential  2/2 

RES  Real  Estate  Appraisal  —  Commercial  2J^ 

Professional    Courses  —  elective    26 

130 


Selected  from  the  following: 

DIO  Market  Research 

D  20-21  Principles  of  Advertising 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals 

D51  Consumer  Credit 

Eel 2  Govt.  Controls  in  Business 

Ec23  Statistical  Meth.  in  Forecasting 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics 

Ec34-35  Bus.  Ping,  and  Research 


ElO  Effective  Speaking 

El 2  Business  Conferences 

In4-5  Casualty  Insurance 

In6-7  Fire  and  Allied  Lines 

InlO-11  Fidelity,  Suretyship  &  Crime  Ins. 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 

IR2-3  Human  Relations 

OMl  Office  Management  Practices 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


RETAILING 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional   Courses  —  required   35  Vi 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting 2^2 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship  2/2 

DIO  Market  Research  2/2 

Dll  Marketing  Management  Seminar  2}^ 

D20-21  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals  2/2 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications  2 

Ec23  Statistical  Methods  in  Forecasting  2 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics   2^2 

Rl  Retail  Store  Management  2}4 

R2  Retail  Store  Merchandising 2/2 

R3  Retail  Store  Advertising  2/2 

Professional    Courses  —  elective 26  V2 

130 


Selected  from  the  following: 


D6 

D7 

D8 

D9 

D22 

D23 

D24 

D30-3 

D40 

D52 

Ec7 


Techniques  of  Salesmanship 
Sales  Promotion 
Sales  Management 
Sales  Executive  Training 
Advertising  Problems 
Advertising  Copy 
Advertising  Production 
Foreign  Trade 
Purchasing 
Consumer  Credit 
Investment  Principles 


Ecll  Economic  Geography 

Eel 2  Government  Controls  in  Business 

Ec30  International  Economics 

ElO  Effective  Speaking 

E 1 2  Business  Conferences 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 

IR4  Personnel  Mgmt.  Practices 

IR6  Employment  Testing 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision 

OM3  Bus.  Organization  and  Adm. 

R4  Merch.  Display  for  Sales  Promo. 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 

Leoding  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

semester  hours 
Cere  Courses  —  required  (see  page  48)  44 

Liberal  Content  —  required  (see  page  48)  24 

Professional  Courses  —  required  36 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting   4 

A32  Financial  and  Administrative  Accounting 2^2 

Ec21  Management  Statistics  —  Business  Applications 2 

Tl  Transportation    Practices    2/2 

T2  Traffic  Management  2^ 

T3  Adv.  Traffic  Management  Problems  2/4 

T5  Ocean  Transportation  2J4 

T6  Air  Transportation  2^2 

T7  Transportation  Insurance  2/2 

T9-10  ICC  Practices 5 

T14-15  Rates  and  Tariffs  5 

T16  Commercial  Warehousing  2/2 

Professional   Courses  —  elective   26 

130 


Selected  from  the  following: 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship 

D30-31  Foreign  Trade 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals 

D51  Credit  Problems 

Ecll  Economic  Geography 

Eel  2  Government  Controls 

£c30  International  Economics 

ElO  Effective  Speaking 

E12  Business  Conferences 

IM40-41  Material  Hndl.  Fundamentals 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business 


IR2-3  Human  Relations 

IR7  Practical  Training  Methods 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision 

IR21  Lab.  Leg.  -  Stds.  &  Cond. 

IR22  Lab.  Leg.  -  Union-Mgmt.  Relations 

IR23  Labor  Agreement 

Til  Motor  Carrier  Operations 

T13  Freight  Claims  for  Loss  &  Damage 

T17  Transportation  Economics 

T18  Railway  Transportation 

T19  Urban  Transportation 


Courses  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  used  for  elective  course  credit  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean.  Students  should  make  certain  that  all  prerequisite  requirements  have 
been  satisfied  before  registering  for  courses. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Industrial  Technology  curriculum  combines  the  fundamental  courses  in  one  of  the 
several  areas  of  engineering  with  an  integrated  program  in  management,  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences  to  provide  a  broad  background  of  training  for  those  who  aspire  to 
positions  of  managerial  responsibility  where  technical  knowledge  is  required. 

The  curriculum  is  offered  by  University  College  in  conjunction  with  Lincoln  Institute, 
one  of  the  schools  of  Northeastern  University.  Graduates  of  Lincoln  Institute  or  other 
technical  institutes  who  have  been  awarded  the  Associate  Degree  are  granted  sixty 
semester  hours  credit  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  University  College  under 
the  Industrial  Technology  Curriculum.  The  technology  requirements  may  also  be  earned 
by  satisfactory  completion  of  equivalent  technology  courses  in  an  accredited  engineering 
college  or  technical  institute. 

The  total  credit  requirements  for  the  degree  are  130  semester  hours  distributed  as 
follows : 

Semester  Hours 

ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COURSES  60 

MANAGEMENT  COURSES  — REQUIRED  CORE 32V2 


A30-31      Managerial  Acct 4 

Ecl-2        Economics    4 

Ec3-4        Finance  4 

Ec20         Management   Statis 2 

El-2         English  4 

IM16-17  Industrial  Management  4 


IM20 

IRl 

IR20 
L5-6 


Man.  Statistics-Qual. 

Control  2 

Psych,  for  Bus.  & 

Ind.  I  2/2 

Labor-Man.  Rel 2 

Law  for  Engineers  4 


LIBERAL  CONTENT  —  REQUIRED  (see  page  48)  24 

MANAGEMENT  COURSES  —  ELECTIVES  ISVi 

(see  illustrative  options  listed  below)  

Total  semester  hours  required  for  degree  130 


Options 


Production 


Semester  Hours 


Ec4  Finance  II  2 

Ec31         Managerial  Economics  2^2 

IM2  Work  Measurements  I  2/4 

IM5  Work   Simplification   I   2/2 

IMll        Production  Processes 2J/2 

IM14        Materials  Mgmt.  Seminar  ....   2/2 
IM15        Manufac.  Mgmt.  Seminar  ....   2/2 

IM30-31  Plant  Layout  5 

IM40-41  Material  Handling  Fund  ....  5 

IR2-3       Human   Relations   5 

OM3         Business  Org.  &  Admin 2 


Technical  Sales 


Semester  Hours 


Dl-2  Distribution,  Prin 4 

D5  Prin.  of  Salesmanship  2^2 

D7  Sales  Promotion  2/2 

D8  Sales  Management  2^2 

D40  Purchasing    2^2 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals  2/2 

Ec4  Finance  II  2 

Ecl2  Government   Controls   2^2 

IR2-3  Human  Relations  5 

OMl  Office  Management  Practices  ..   2'/2 

OM3  Business  Org.  &  Admin 2/2 

Tl  Transportation  Practices  2^2 


Administrative 


Dl-2  Distribution,  Prin 4 

D40  Purchasing   2/q 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals 2/2 

Eel 2  Government  Controls  25/2 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics  25/2 

In3  Insurance  for  Mgmt 2^2 

IP.2-3  Human  Relations 5 


IR21 

IR23 

OMl 

OM3 

OM15 

OM16 


Labor  Leg. — Union-Mgt.  Rel.  2/2 

Labor  Agreement  2^ 

Office  Management  Practices  ..  2/2 

Business  Org.  &  Admin 25/2 

Electronic  Data  Processes  2/2 

Electronic  Data  Programming  2/2 


Courses  other  than  those  shown  above  may  be  taken  upon  approval  of  the  Dean  if 
they  are  consistent  with  the  student's  educational  pattern. 


PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
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COMBINED    PROGRAMS    IN 
LIBERAL    ARTS    AND    MANAGEMENT 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

There  are  several  areas  of  employment  which  require  as  preparatory  training  a 
natural  combination  of  liberal  arts  with  business  courses.  To  meet  this  need  University 
College  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  degree  requires  satisfactory  completion  of  seventy- two  (72)  hours  of  credit  in 
liberal  arts  plus  fifty  (50)  semester  hours  of  credit  in  management  courses.  The  following 
programs,  as  represented  in  the  several  options,  are  designed  to  provide  the  most  adequate 
preparation  for  the  specific  areas  of  work. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 


English 

Fine  Arts 

Government 

History 

Literature 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Science 

Sociology 

Elective  Courses 


Semester  Hours 


4 
4 
6 
8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
6 
18 


72 


MANAGEMENT  COURSES 

A30-31  Managerial  Accoimting 

A3  2  Financial  &  Administrative  Accounting 

Dl-2  Principles  of  Distribution 

D40  Purchasing 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals 

Eel -2  Business  Economics 

Ec3-4  Financing  Business  Operations 

Ec5-6  Financial  Policy  and  Planning 

Ec20-21  Management  Statistics 

Ec34-35  Business  Planning  and  Research 

In3  Insurance  for  Management 

IR20  Labor-Management  Relations 

LI -2  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  I 

L3-4  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  II 

OMl  Office  Management  Practices 

OM3  Business  Organization  &  Administration 
Elective  Courses 


4 

4 

2J4 

2/2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2/2 

2 

4 

4 

2/2 

2/2 

4 


58 


Total  Semester  Hours  Required  for  Degree 


130 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


PERSONNEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 

Semester  Hours 

English 

4 

Fine  Arts 

4 

Government 

6 

History 

8 

Literature 

8 

Philosophy 

4 

Psychology 

12 

Science 

6 

Sociology 

8 

Elective  Courses 

12 

72 

MANAGEMENT  COURSES 

A30-31 

Managerial  Accounting 

4 

A32 

Financial  &  Administrative  Accounting 

2/2 

Ecl-2 

Business  Economics 

4 

Ec3-4 

Financing  Business  Operations 

4 

Ec5-6 

Financial  Policy  and  Planning 

4 

Ec20-21 

Management  Statistics 

4 

IM2 

Work  Measurements  I 

VA 

IM7 

Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

2/. 

IR4 

Personnel  Management  Practices 

2/2 

IR6 

Employment  Testing 

2/2 

IR7 

Practical  Training  Methods 

2/2 

IR20 

Labor-Management  Relations 

2 

IR21 

Labor  Leg.-Union-Mgmt.  Relations 

2/2 

IR22 

Labor  Leg-Standards  and  Conditions 

2/2 

IR23 

Labor  Agreement 

2/. 

Ll-2 

Legal  Aspects  of  Business  I 

4 

L3-4 

Legal  Aspects  of  Business  II 

4 

Elective  Courses 

Total  Semester  Hours  Required  for  Degree 


5/2 


58 
130 
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SALES 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

LIBERAL  ARTS  COURSES 

Semester  Hours 

English 

4 

Fine  Arts 

4 

Government 

6 

History 

8 

Literature 

8 

Philosophy 

4 

Psychology 

8 

Science 

6 

Sociology 

8 

Elective  Courses 

16              72 

MANAGEMENT  COURSES 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

Dl-2  Principles  of  Distribution  4 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship  25/2 

D7  Sales  Promotion  2/2 

DIO  Market  Research  2/2 

D20-21  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals  2/2 

Eel -2  Business  Economics  4 

Ec3-4  Financing  Business  Operations  4 

Ec5-6  Financial  Policy  and  Planning  4 

Eel 2  Government  Controls  iVi 

Ec20-21  Management  Statistics  4 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics  2/4 

LI -2  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  I  4 

L3-4  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  II  4 

Elective  Courses  6 

Total  Semester  Hours  Required  for  Degree 


58 

130 


68  PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PROGRAMS    IN    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND 

SECURITY 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 

Eel -2              Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

El-2               English  and  Business  Communications  4 

E3-4              Business  Writing  and  Reports  4 

En3              *Introduction  to  Literature  2 

*Literature  4 

Go  1-2           *  American  Government  4 

t*State  and  Local  Government  2 

*Public  Administration  2 

t* American  Constitutional  Law  2 

t*History  of  the  U.  S.  to  1876  2 

t*History  of  the  U.  S.  since  1876  2 

♦English  Constitutional  History  2 

Psl-2           *General  Psychology  4 

Ps3               *  Psychology  of  Personality  2 

Ps5               *Abnonnal  Psychology  4 

Scl-2           *Survey  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  6 

t*Mathematics  3 

So  1-2           *Principles  of  Sociology  4 

So  13- 14       *  Juvenile  Delinquency  4 

So  15- 16       *Criminology  4 

So23            *Race  Relations  and  Culture  Contact  2                 67 


Elective  Courses 


Required   Professional   Courses 

LEI  Administration  of  Justice  2 

LE2  Law  Enforcement  Administration  and  Management  2^2 

LE3-4  Police  Interrogation  4 

LE5-6  Criminal  Investigation  and  Case  Preparation  4 

LE7  Police  Patrol  2 

LE8  Criminal  Law  2/2 

LE9  Evidence  2 

LEI 0-11  Traffic    Law    Enforcement  4 

LEI 2  Records  in  Law  Enforcement  2 

LEI 3  Criminal  Identification  2 

LEI 4  Introduction  to  Criminalistics  2 

LEI 5  Crime  Prevention  2 

LEI 6  Special  Problems  in  Law  Enforcement  Administration 

and  Management  2 

LEI 7-18  Investigative  Report  Writing  4 

LEI 9-20  Police  Supervision  4 

LE21  Police  Public  Relations  2 

LE22  Police  Research  Methods  2  45 


112 


Each  student  enrolled  in  the  law  enforcement  degree  curriculum  may 
choose  18  elective  credits.  The  electives  will  be  chosen  after  consultation 
with  and  approval  of  the  student's  academic  advisor.  The  areas  of  study  are 
as  follows :  Accounting,  Economics,  English,  Fine  Arts,  Government,  History, 
Administration  and  Organization,  Human  Relations,  Law,  Mathematics,  Mod- 
ern Languages,  Office  Management,  Psychology,  Science,  Sociology,  Security.  18 

Total  Hours  Required  for  Degrees  130 

•Courses  taken  from  evening  offerings  in  the  liberal  arts. 
fCourses  in  preparation. 
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SECURITY 


A30-31 

Ecl-2 

El-2 

E3-4 

En3 

Gol-2 


Hi23-24 


IM13 

In  1-2 

InlO-11 

Psl-2 

Ps3 

Scl-2 

Sol-2 
S0I5-I6 


Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
Required  Courses 

Managerial  Accounting 
Economic  Principles  and  Problems 
English  and  Business  Communications 
Business  Writing  and  Reports 
*Introduction  to  Literature 
*Literature 

*Am;erican  Government 
t*American  Constitutional  Law 
t*Organization  for  National  Security 

*Russia  since  1917 
t*History    of  the  U.  S.  to  1876 
t*History  of  the  U.  S.  since  1876 
Industrial  Safety 
Principles  of  Insurance 
Fidelity,  Suretyship  and  Crime  Insurance 
*General  Psychology 
*  Psychology  of  Personality 
*Survey  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences 
t*Mathematics 
*Principles  of  Sociology 
*Criminology 


Semester  Hours 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 

2/2 
5 
5 
4 
2 
6 
3 
4 
4  73/2 


Required  Professional  Courses 

LEI  Administration  of  Justice  2 

LE2  Law  Enforcement  Administration  and  Management  25^2 

LE3-4  Police  Interrogation  4 

LE5-6  Criminal  Investigation  and  Case  Preparation  4 

LE8  Criminal  Law  2/2 

LE9  Evidence  2 

Police  Patrol  2 

LEIO  Traffic  Law  Enforcement  2 

LEI 7-18  Investigative  Report  Writing  4 

LE22  Police  Research  Methods  2 

LE23  Survey  of  Security  in  American  Business  and  Industry  2 

LE24  Government  Security  Progrzims  2 

LE25  Plant  Protection  2 

LE26  Industrial  Fire  Prevention  2 

LE27  Retail  Security  2 


37 
110/2 


Elective  Courses 

Each  student  enrolled  in  the  security  degree  curriculum  may  choose  19/2 
elective  credits.  The  electives  will  be  chosen  after  consultation  with  and  ap- 
proval of  the  student's  academic  advisor.  The  areas  of  study  are  as  follows: 
Law,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  History,  Government,  Retailing,  Office  Man- 
agement, Industrial  Relations,  Industrial  Management,  Modem  Languages, 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Economics,  Insurance,  Accounting,  Eng- 
lish, and  Law  Enforcement. 

Total  Hours  Required  for  Degrees 

*Courses  taken  from  evening  offerings  in  the  liberal  arts. 
fCourses  in  preparation. 


19/2 
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INSTITUTE   PROGRAMS 

CERTIFICATES    AWARDED 
CREDIT  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

Business  Management  and  the  public  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  professional  obligations  of  the  credit  executive,  whose  work  covers  every 
important  area  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  Credit  dispostions  affect  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  moral  welfare  of  peoples  of  all  levels  of  our  national  life. 

For  the  persons  aspiring  to  a  career  in  credit  management,  training  on  a  professional 
level  is  a  necessity.  The  program  offered  in  the  Credit  and  Financial  Management  Insti- 
tute and  through  the  B.S.  Degree  Curriculum  is  designed  to  qualify  credit  office  personnel 
and  others,  whose  interests  and  work  are  indirectly  related  to  credit  functions,  for  posts  of 
greater  responsibility  and  trust. 

The  Boston  Chapter,  National  Institute  of  Credit,  co-operates  with  the  University  Col- 
lege, Northeastern  University,  in  sponsoring  these  courses  of  training.  Satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  courses  prepares  the  students  for  the  examination  to  qualify  for  the  Awards 
of  Associate  and  Fellow  of  the  National  Institute  of  Credit.  Examinations  are  set  and 
given  by  the  National  Institute.  Students  are  asked  to  consult  with  the  Dean  for  details 
of  the  examinations  and  awards. 

The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  forty  (40)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any 
of  the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

Eel -2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

Ec3-4  Financing  Business  Operations  4 

ElO  Effective  Speaking  V/i 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship  2/2 

D50  Credit  Fundamentals  2/2 

D51  Credit  Problems  2/2 

Ll-2  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  I  4 

L3-4  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  II  4 

Elective  Courses 

A34  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements  2/2 

Dl-2  Principles  of  Distribution  4 

D30-31  Foreign  Trade  5 

D40  Purchasing  2/2 

Ec5-6  Financial  Policy  and  Planning  4 

El-2  English  and  Business  Communications  4 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business  2/2 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision  2/2 

OMl  Office  Management  Practices  2/2 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  broad  field  of  distribution  represents  a  facet  of  our  economy  which  possesses  great 
challenges  and  opportunities.  The  serving  of  current  needs  and  the  creation  of  new  mar- 
kets are  fundamental  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  society.  Changes  are  in  constant 
process  in  this  dynamic  field.  Some  of  the  major  reductions  in  cost  of  materials  to  the 
consumer  demanded  by  our  competitive  system  will  result  in  the  development  of  more 
eflFective  procedures  requiring  highly  trained  personnel. 

The  Institute  of  Distribution  represents  a  program  of  basic  courses  for  persons  employed 
in  as  well  as  for  those  seeking  opportunities  in  one  of  its  several  branches. 

The  student  may  enroll  for  one  or  more  individual  courses,  complete  the  requirements 
of  the  Certificate  Program,  or  use  the  credits  earned  toward  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 
4 

2/2 

5 

254 


2/2 
2/2 

2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 
2/2 


Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 


Dl-2 

Principles  of  Distribution 

D-5 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 

D20-21 

Principles  of  Advertising 

Tl 

Transportation  Practices 

Elective  Courses 

D6 

Techniques  of  Salesmanship 

D7 

Sales  Promotion 

D8 

Sales  Management 

D9 

Sales  Executive  Training 

DIO 

Market  Research 

D22 

Advertising  Problems 

D23 

Advertising  Copy 

D25 

Advertising  Media 

D26 

Direct  Mail  Advertising 

D40 

Purchasing 

D41 

Gonsimier  Packaging 

D50 

Credit  Fundamentals 

D52 

Consumer  Credit 

Rl 

Retail  Store  Management 

R2 

Retail  Store  Merchandising 

R4 

Merchandise  Display  for  Sales  Promotion 

T2 

Traffic  Management 

B.S.  Degree 
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INSTBTUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  MATERIAL  HANDLING 

Material  Handling  represents  the  main  frontier  in  production  for  cost  reduction.    The 
potentials  are  evident  when  it  is  estimated  by  many  authorities  that  in  the  average  plant  — 
...  50  tons  of  material  are  moved  for  every  ton  of  finished  product 
.  .  .  handling  costs  up  to  25  cents  for  every  manufacturing  dollar 
...  25%  of  all  industrial  accidents  are  attributable  to  material  handling 
The  Institute  provides  a  vigorous  and  forward-looking  program  of  practical  training  for 
those  currently  employed  in  material  handling  sales,  engineering,  administration  or  other 
related  areas  of  production  and  distribution.  The  program  is  designed  to  help  meet  the 
need  for  personnel  trained  in  this  important  phase  of  industrial  activity. 

The  student  may  select  an  individual  course,  complete  the  requirements  of  the  Certifi- 
cate Progrzun,  or  use  the  credits  earned  toward  the  B.S.  Degree  Curriculum  in  Production 
Management  —  Industrial  and  Commercial  Material  Handling. 

The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 


Required  Courses 

IMS  Work  Simplification  I 

IM16-17  Industrial  Management 

IM40-41  Material  Handling  Fundamentals 

IM42  Material  Handling  —  Problem  Analysis 

IM43  Material  Handling  —  Cost  Determination 

IM44  Material  Handling  —  Engineering  Principles 

Elective  Courses 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting 

D40  Purchasing 

D42  Industrial  Packing  and  Packaging 

IMS  Production  Planning  and  Control 

IMll  Production  Processes 

IM13  Industrial  Safety 

IM30-31  Plant  Layout 

IM45  Material  Handling  —  Conveyorization 

IM46  Material  Handling  —  Commercial  Carriers 

IM47  Material  Handling  —  Industrial  Warehousing 

IM48  Material  Handling  —  Yard  Handling 

IM49  Material  Handling  —  In-Process  Handling 

IM50  Material  Handling  —  Multi-story  Buildings 

IM51  Material  Handling  —  Bulk  Materials 

M2-3  Mathematics 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 


Semester  Hours 

2/2 

4 

5 

25/2 

2/2 

2/2 

4 

2/2 

2/2 

2 

2/2 

2/2 

5 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

4 
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INSTITUTE  OF  INSURANCE 

Designed  to  meet  a  demand  for  a  practical  approach  to  the  basic  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  current  procedures  and  operations  in  the  field  of  insurance,  the  Institute  of  Insur- 
ance offers  an  integrated  program  of  courses,  each  closely  interrelated  with  the  appropriate 
policy  forms,  endorsements  and  manuals. 

These  courses  should  prove  of  especial  value  to  office  workers  in  insurance  companies  as 
a  preparation  for  advancement  or  for  those  who  may  be  employed  as  or  who  plan  to  train 
to  become  agents,  brokers,  fieldmen  or  underwriters. 

The  complete  program  including  thirty  (30)  semester  hours  may  be  completed  in  two 
academic  years.  The  courses  will  include  those  listed  below  as  required  courses,  plus  other 
elective  courses  to  make  a  total  of  thirty  (30)  semester  hours. 

The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 
In  1-2  Insurance  Principles  5 

In4-5  Casualty  Insurance  5 

In6-7  Fire  and  Allied  Lines  5 

In8-9  Inland  Marine  Insurance  5 

In  10- 11  Fidelity,  Suretyship  and  Grime  5 

Elective  Courses 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship  2^2 

Eel -2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

Ec3-4  Financing  Business  Operations  4 

Ec20-21  Management  Statistics  4 

ElO  Effective  Speaking  V/i 

IM13  Industrial  Safety  2/2 

In  13- 14  Claims  Procedure  5 

LI -2-3-4  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  I-II  8 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  RETAILING 

Rapid  changes  have  come  about  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  retail  store  phase  of  the  field.  During  recent  years,  many  factors  such  as 
rapidity  of  style  changes,  the  increase  in  size  of  retail  stores  and  the  keenness  of  com- 
petition have  helped  to  make  the  management  of  a  retail  business  more  complex  and  diffi- 
cult. Progressive  stores  have  already  done  considerable  work  in  the  nature  of  applying 
scientific  approach  to  some  of  these  problems.  In  such  a  fast  moving  field,  the  store  man- 
agement is  constantly  in  search  of  those  who  are  qualified  through  adequate  training  and 
experience  to  assume  responsibility  and  authority. 

The  courses  included  in  the  Institute  of  Retailing  are  designed  to  provide  an  integrated 
program  of  study  for  men  and  women  who  desire  to  train  for  positions  of  managerial 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  retailing.  Students  may  register  for  single  courses  or  for  the 
complete  programs. 

The  Cerfificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 
Dl-2  Principles  of  Distribution  4 

D5,  Principles  of  Salesmanship  2/2 

D20-21  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

D52  Consumer  Credit  2'/: 

Eel -2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

Ec20  Management  Statistics  2 

Rl  Retail  Store  Management  2/2 

R2  Retail  Store  Merchandising  2/2 

R3  Retail  Store  Advertising  2/2 

R4  Merchandise  Display  for  Sales  Promotion                                            2/2 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 

Transportation  as  a  phase  of  the  distribution  of  raw  materials  and  processed  merchan- 
dise is  assuming  a  degree  of  major  importance  in  our  American  economy.  The  flexibility 
of  the  trucking  industry  is  changing  many  of  our  concepts  of  inventories  and  methods  of 
operation.  This,  plus  the  cost  factor,  requires  effective  management  of  the  handling  and 
shipment  of  goods. 

Two  standards  of  professional  achievement  exist  today  in  the  field  of  Transportation 
and  Traffic  Management.  One  is  admission  to  practice  before  the  bar  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  the  other  is  admission  to  the  American  Society  of  Traffic  and 
Transportation,  Inc.  Examinations  for  the  former  are  given  twice  yearly  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Successful  completion  of  the  examination  qualifies  one  to  present 
cases  and  represent  clients  before  the  Commission.  Examinations  for  the  latter  are  an- 
nounced periodically  by  the  association.  Successful  completion  of  the  examination  carries 
with  it  a  certificate  of  accomplishment  that  is  very  highly  regarded  in  the  fields  of  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Management. 

The  Institute  program  outlined  below  is  designed  to  accomplish  two  objectives:  (1) 
provide  an  intensive  training  in  the  fields  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Management,  as 
well  as  a  supplementary  background  in  the  broader  aspects  of  business  administration; 
(2)  prepare  individuals  specifically  for  the  two  examinations  discussed  above.  The  courses 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  those  most  necessary  for  this  preparation. 

The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 

Tl  Transportation  Practices  2/2 

T2  *Traffic  Management  2/2 

T3  *Advanced  Traffic  Management  Problems  2/2 

T9-10  *I.C.G.  Practices  and  Procedures  5 

T13  *Freight  Claims  for  Loss  and  Damage  2/2 

T14-15  *  Rates  and  TariflFs  5 

Elective  Courses 

D42  Industrial  Packaging  and  Packing  2/2 

Eel -2  *  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

Eel 2  *Govemment  Controls  in  Business  2/2 

L 1-2-3-4  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  I-II  8 

T5  Ocean  Transportation  2/2 

T6  Air  Transportation  2/2 

T7  Transportation  Insurance  2/2 

Til  Motor  Carrier  Operations  2/2 

T16  Commercial  Warehousing  2/2 

T17  *Transportation  Economics  2/2 

T18  Railway  Transportation  2/2 

T19  Urban  Transportation  2^2 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 
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LABOR  RELATIONS  INSTITUTE 

The  management  of  labor  relations  presents  the  most  vital  and  challenging  aspect  of 
our  industrial  development  of  the  immediate  future.  Continuance  of  our  American  way 
of  industrial  democracy  demands  a  harmonious  understanding  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  labor  and  industrial  management  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  their  common 
problems. 

The  Labor  Relations  Institute  of  Northeastern  University  was  organized  to  serve  this 
need.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  both  labor  and  management.  It  directly  concerns  the 
work  of  industrial  and  labor  executives,  plant  managers,  personnel  directors,  union  shop 
councillors  and  stewards. 

Students  may  register  for  the  complete  program  or  may  take  any  one  or  more  of  the 
courses  which  serve  their  particular  needs.  They  may  complete  the  entire  program  by  at- 
tending three  evenings  per  week  for  two  years.  Each  individual  course  is  one  semester  or 
sixteen  weeks  in  length  and  carries  either  two  or  two  and  one-half  semester  hours  of  credit 
for  students  qualified  for  the  degree  programs  of  University  College. 


The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 


Required  Courses 

Eel -2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems 

IR20  Labor-Management  Relations 

IR21  Labor  Legislation  —  Union-Management  Relations 

IR22  Labor  Legislation  —  Standards  and  Conditions 

IR23  Labor  Agreement  —  Negotiation  and  Administration 

IR24  Labor  Relations  Seminar 


Semester  Hours 
4 
2 

2/2 
2/2 
2/2 


Elective  Courses 

A30-31          Managerial  Accounting  4 

ElO               Effective  Speaking  2/2 

E12               Business  Conferences  2^4 

IM2              Work  Measurements  I  2^4 

IMS              Work  Measurements  II  2}4 

IM5              Work  SimpHfication  I  2/2 

IM6              Work  SimpHfication  II  2/2 

IM7              Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation  2^4 

IM13            Industrial  Safety  2/2 

IRl                Psychology  for  Business  2}4 

IR2-3            Human  Relations  5 

IR4               Personnel  Management  Practices  2^ 

IRS               Wage  Administration  2^ 

IR6               Employment  Testing  2^2 

IR7               Practical  Training  Methods  2/ 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 

Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 
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OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

The  profession  of  office  management  has  developed  rapidly  in  scope  and  status  in  re- 
sponse to  the  technical  and  diversified  nature  of  the  problems  arising  and  the  current 
trends  toward  the  scientific  approach  to  the  solutions  of  these  problems.  Heretofore,  the 
efforts  toward  simplified  work  procedures  have  been  related  primarily  to  the  plant  ends 
of  production.  Its  extension  to  office  procedures  is  vital  to  the  necessary  reduction  of  the 
ever-mounting  overhead  created  by  increased  costs. 

The  Office  Management  Institute  is  designed  to  serve  those  already  employed  in  the 
field  by  providing  instruction  necessary  for  simplification  and  standardization  of  their 
operational  tasks.  The  courses  should  have  an  appeal  for  systems  analysts,  accountants, 
office  managers,  sales  managers,  engineers,  comptrollers,  etc.  It  also  provides  a  formal 
and  planned  program  of  training  for  those  intending  to  make  their  careers  in  this  pro- 
fession. 

University  College  co-operates  with  the  National  Office  Management  Association  in 
offering  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Associate  and  Fellow  Certificates  in  Manage- 
ment of  Office  Administrative  Services  awarded  by  the  National  Office  Management  As- 
sociation. Students  are  asked  to  consult  with  the  Dean  for  details  of  the  two  programs. 

The  student  may  select  an  individual  course,  complete  the  requirements  of  the  Certifi- 
cate Program  or  use  the  credits  earned  toward  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision  2/4 

OMl  Office  Management  Practices  2/4 

OM2  Scientific  Management  in  Office  Practice                                           2/4 

OMIO  Office  Systems  and  Procedure  2^ 

OMll  Forms  Design  and  Control  2/2 

Elective  Courses 

A37  Punch  Card  Accounting  2}4 

Ec20-21  Management  Statistics  4 

El -2  English  and  Business  Communications  4 

E12  Business  Conferences  2}^ 

IR2-3  Human  Relations  5 

IRS  Wage  Administration  2J4 

IR6  Employment  Testing  254 

IR7  Practical  Training  Methods  2}4 

IR20  Labor-Management  Relations  2 

OMl 2  Systems  Analysis  and  Improvement  2J4 

OMl 5  Electronic  Data  Processing  Systems  2}4 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 
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PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

The  Production  Management  Institute  presents  an  integrated  program  of  courses  for 
those  specifically  related  to  or  interested  in  the  plant  ends  of  manufacturing.  With  eacli 
course  designed  to  treat  the  subject  matter  in  detail  and  thereby  stand  alone  as  a  unit, 
the  program  achieves  integration  by  the  use  of  projects  which  carry  through  the  several 
courses  in  sequence,  developing  a  complete  picture  of  the  methods  and  procedure  en- 
countered in  the  over-all  practical  problems  of  production.  This  integration  makes  possible 
the  thorough  study  of  a  highly  technical  field  with  limitless  detail  which  otherwise  could 
be  approached  only  in  a  superficial  manner. 

This  program  should  have  direct  value  to  those  currently  employed  in  one  of  the 
several  operating  manufacturing  departments  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  plan  for  careers 
in  this  area  of  management. 

The  student  may  select  an  individual  course,  complete  the  requirements  of  the  Certifi- 
cate Program  or  use  the  credits  earned  toward  the  B.S.  degree. 


The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 


Required  Courses 


A30-3 1  Managerial  Accounting 

IMS  Work  Simplification  I 

IMll  Production  Processes 

IM12  Estimating  for  Production 

IM16-17  Industrial  Management 

M2-3  Mathematics 


Semester  Hours 

4 

2/2 
2/2 
4 
4 


Elective  Courses 

Ec20  Management  Statistics 

IM2  Work  Measurements  I 

IM4  Synthetic  Time  Standards  —  M.T.M. 

IM6  Work  Simplification  II 

IM7  Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation 

IMS  Production  Planning  and  Control 

IMIO  Materials  of  Production 

IM13  Industrial  Safety 

IM20  Quality  Control 

IM30-31  Plant  Layout 

IM40-41  Materials  Handling  Fundamentals 

IM42  Material  Handling  Problems 

IR2-3  Human  Relations 

IR7  Practical  Training  Methods 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision 

IR20  Labor-Management  Relations 

IR23  Labor  Agreement  —  Negotiations  and  Administration 


2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2 

2/2 

2/2 

2 

5 

5 

2/2 

5 

2/2 

2/2 

2 

2/2 


B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  INSTITUTE 

The  application  of  statistical  methods  to  the  control  of  quality  —  a  comparatively  new 
management  tool  —  has  produced  significant  results  in: 

Improved  quality  of  manufactured  product 

Increased  productivity  of  labor  and  machines 

Reduction  in  scrap,  rework,  tool  and  machine  down-time  costs 

Decrease  in  rejects 

Increased  eflTectiveness  of  supervision 

Improved  quality  of  purchased  materials 

Providing  of  scientific  analysis  of  product  specification 

Quality  Control  has  efTective  application  to  both  large  and  small  organizations.  It  warns 
when  trouble  is  imminent  and  tells  where  and  when  to  look  for  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
It  indicates  when  a  process  should  be  changed  for  increased  economy.  By  appropriate 
sampling  techniques  it  provides  a  constant  control  of  materials  used,  the  production 
processes  and  the  inspection  of  the  final  product,  resulting  in  reduction  of  costs  and  the 
production  of  a  higher  percentage  of  acceptable  units. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  serve  persons  specializing  in  Quality  Control  or  those 
wishing  to  include  it  in  the  Degree  Program  in  Production  Management. 

The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  fisted  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 

Ec20  Management  Statistics  2 

IMIO  Materials  of  Production  2J4 

IM20  Quality  Control  2 

IM21  Advanced  Quality  Control  2J/2 

IM22  Management  of  Quality  Control  2/2 

IM23  Quality  Control  Seminar  2/2 

IM32  Industrial  Experimentation  I  25^2 

M2-3  Mathematics  4 

Elective  Courses 

IM5  Work  Simplification  I  2/4 

IM6  Work  Simplification  II  2/2 

IMS  Production  Planning  and  Control  2 

IMll  Production  Processes  2^2 

IRl  Psychology  for  Business  2/2 

IRS  Techniques  of  Supervision  2J4 

M4-5  Graphic  and  Mathematical  Techniques  in  Industry  4 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 
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REAL  ESTATE  INSTITUTE 

The  social  and  economic  importance  of  real  estate  has  been  impressed  upon  us  since 
World  War  II.  Conditions  in  the  field  have  changed  rapidly  since  that  time  to  the  extent 
that  real  estate  is  no  longer  a  local  phenomenon  but  rather  a  national  problem.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  important,  therefore,  that  persons  be  trained  in  the  economics  as  well 
as  the  legal  and  financial  problems  for  either  personal  use  or  for  operational  purposes  as 
brokers,  financiers,  managers,  investors  or  land  planners. 

The  courses  comprising  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  are  designed  as  practical  tool 
courses  for  those  training  for  or  directly  associated  with  concerns  actively  engaged  in  real 
estate  ownership,  conveyancing  and  management  as  lawyers,  real  estate  agents  and  brok- 
ers, property  managers,  conveyancers,  builders,  municipal  land  planners  or  employees  of 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  financial  institutions  with  major  investments  in 
real  estate. 

The  Certificate  Program 

The  Certificate  requires  the  completion  in  University  College  of  thirty  (30)  semester 
hours  of  credit  from  courses  listed  below.  Students  who  can  establish  proficiency  in  any  of 
the  required  courses  through  practical  experience,  or  who  have  completed  any  of  them 
previously  in  another  institution,  may  substitute  other  related  courses  upon  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Required  Courses 

Semester  Hours 

A30-3 1  Managerial  Accounting  4 

REl  Real  Estate  Fundamentals  2/2 

RE2  Real  Estate  Law  and  Conveyancing  2/2 

RES  Real  Estate  Management  2/2 

RE4  Real  Estate  Finance  2/2 

RES  Real  Estate  Sales  and  Advertising  2/2 

REG  Operating  a  Real  Estate  Business  2/2 

RE7  Real  Estate  Appraisal  —  Residential  2/2 

RES  Real  Estate  Appraisal  —  Commercial  and  Industrial                      2/2 

Elective  Courses 

Dl-2  Principles  of  Distribution  4 

D5  Principles  of  Salesmanship  2/2 

D20-21  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

Eel -2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

Ec20-21  Management  Statistics  4 

ElO  Effective  Speaking  2/2 

L 1-2-3-4  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  I-II  8 

RE9  Small  Home  Construction  and  Estimating  2/2 

B.S.  Degree 

Credits  earned  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be  applied  toward  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Students  registering  for  this  program  should  consult  with  the 
Dean  to  arrange  a  program  of  courses  which  will  most  adequately  satisfy  their  training 
needs. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  modify  or  add  to  the  courses  oflfered,  or 
to  change  the  order  of  courses  in  curricula  as  may  seem  advisable. 

The  University  further  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  in  any  year  any  elective  or  spe- 
cial course  for  which  less  than  twelve  enrollments  have  been  received.  Regular  students 
affected  by  such  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  to  choose  some  other  course.  In  the  case 
of  special  students,  a  full  refund  of  all  tuition  and  other  fees  will  be  made. 

The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  requirements  for  graduation,  tui- 
tion and  fees  charged,  and  other  regulations.  However,  no  change  in  tuition  and  fees  at 
any  time  shall  become  effective  until  the  school  year  following  that  in  which  it  is  an- 
nounced. 

All  full-year  courses  are  numbered  with  a  double  consecutive  number  ana  all  half-year 
courses  with  a  single  number.  The  letter  or  letters  immediately  preceding  the  numbers 
indicate  the  classification  of  the  course.  The  prerequisites  for  any  course  are  indicated 
and  enrollment  in  any  course  is  predicated  on  having  met  or  completed  the  requirements 
stated. 

Credit  for  a  full-year  course  is  contingent  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  both  semes- 
ters. 

Credit  for  one-half  of  a  full-year  course  is  given  only  upon  approval  by  the  Dean. 

ACCOUNTING  (A) 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  who  have  had  experience  in  account- 
ing or  bookkeeping  or  who  have  pursued  systematic  courses  in  institutions  of  less 
than  college  grade  may  take  an  examination  for  placement  purposes  in  Intro- 
ductory Accounting.  Those  who  pass  this  examination  will  be  admitted  to  Inter- 
mediate Accounting  and  may  substitute  an  elective  course  in  lieu  of  Introductory 
Accounting. 

A  1-2     rNTRODUCTORY  ACCOUNTING 

This  course  provides  basic  instruction  for  those  who  plan  to  specialize  in  accounting 
or  for  those  who  wish  to  enroll  later  for  more  advanced  courses.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
proprietorship  accounts,  including  books  of  entry,  statements,  business  practices,  adjust- 
ments and  an  introduction  to  partnership  accounts.  Drill  and  practice  work  are  required 
for  proficient  handling  of  simple  accounting  transactions. 

{No  previous  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  or  accounting  necessary)    4  semester  hours 
credit.    REQUIRED  COURSE  for  students  in  Accounting  Curricula 

A  3-4     INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING 

A  continuation  of  Introductory  Accounting,  treating  with  problems  of  the  partner- 
ship and  corporate  forms  of  business  entities.  Accounts  for  a  manufacturing  business  are 
introduced.  In  addition  to  the  drill  and  practice  work  on  accounting  technique,  a  mas- 
tery of  many  accounting  principles  is  required. 

{Prerequisite,  A  1-2)  4-  semester  hours  credit 

A  5-6     ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  student's  reasoning  power  and  his  ability  to 
apply  the  proper  accounting  principles  in  solving  a  specific  problem.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  principles  and  their  application  rather  than  on  individual  situations.  Subjects  cov- 
ered are  the  preparation  of  financial  statements,  accounting  for  and  valuation  of  cash 
items,  receivables,  inventories,  liabilities  and  net  worth  accounts.  Capital  stock,  treasury 
stock  and  surplus  are  discussed  in  detail. 

{Prerequisite,  A  3-4)  5  semester  hours  credit 

A  7-8     ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  intending  to 
enter  the  accounting  profession.  Application  of  accounting  principles  to  special  situations 
such  as  partnerships,  insolvent  companies,  estates  and  trusts,  installment  sales  and  con- 
signments. Considerable  time  is  spent  on  preparation  of  consolidated  statements. 

{Prerequisite,  A  5-6)  5  semester  hours  credit 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


A  9-10     C.P.A.  PROBLEMS 

A  complete  review  of  the  theories  encountered  in  A  5,  6,  7,  8,  14,  15,  50,  51.  This  course 
is  primarily  for  students  intending  to  take  the  state  C.P.A.  examinations.  Considerable 
practice  is  required,  using  largely  problems  from  previous  C.P.A.  examinations.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  technique  of  adequate  problem  solutions.  One  feature  of  the  course  is  a 
series  of  three-hour  practice  C.P.A.  examinations  held  every  third  week  throughout 
the  course. 

{Prerequisites,  A  7-8;  11;  14-15;  18-19;  50-51)  10  semester  hours  credit 

All      FUND  ACCOUNTING 

The  concept  of  "fund"  accounting  finds  its  application  in  the  accounting  procedures 
of  governmental  units,  charities,  and  educational  institutions.  This  course  deals  with 
segregation  of  assets  and  liabilities  into  funds  and  self-balancing  groups  required  by  the 
organization  of  non-profit  enterprises. 

Integrated  into  the  principles  of  funds  is  the  treatment  of  accounting  controls  neces- 
sitated by  governmental  approaches  or  budgets. 

{Prerequisite,  A  5-6)  2]^  semester  hours  credit 

A  12     CONSTRUCTIVE  ACCOUNTING 

To  acquaint  students  with  the  principles  underlying  the  construction  of  accounting  sys- 
tems and  the  procedure  of  system  installation.  The  course  is  developed  by  means  of  prob- 
lem projects  beginning  with  an  analysis  of  the  accounting  needs  of  a  small  business.  By 
gradual  steps  increasingly  larger  businesses  are  studied  and  accounting  systems  developed 
to  meet  their  needs.  Special  attention  is  given  accounting  records  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  accounting  system. 

{Prerequisite,  A  5-6)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

A  13     MATHEMATICS  OF  ACCOUNTING 

Mathematical  computations  required  in  business  practice  and  in  C.P.A.  examinations 
are  covered.  Considerable  practice  material  is  assigned  to  develop  facility  and  accuracy 
in  mathematics. 

Arithmetical  computations:  Percentages,  averages,  interest,  discounts,  partial  pay- 
ments, installment  sales,  valuation  of  good  will,  logarithms,  depreciation,  gross  profit. 

Algebraic  computations:  Tax  and  bonus  problems,  determination  of  net  worth  of  inter- 
owned  companies. 

Actuarial  science:  Compound  interest,  compound  amounts  and  present  values;  ordi- 
nary annuities  and  annuities  due;  sinking  fund  computations;  debt  amortizations; 
effective  interest  on  bonds. 

{Prerequisite,  A  5-6)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

A  14-15     COST  ACCOUNTING 

Acquaints  the  student  with  the  relationship  of  cost  accounting  to  management  and 
administration  control  and  shows  how  adequate  cost  systems  may  further  the  intelligent 
management  of  business  enterprises.  Job  order,  process,  and  standard  cost  systems  and 
their  integration  into  the  general  accounting  system  of  the  business  are  studied.  Nimier- 
ous  problems  and  sets  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  various  accounts,  records, 
systems,  and  methods  commonly  used  in  modem  cost  accounting. 

{Prerequisite,  A  5-6)  5  semester  hours  credit 

A  16-1 7     ADVANCED  COST  ACCOUNTING 

Intended  only  for  the  student  who  desires  to  enter  the  field  of  cost  accounting,  this 
course  presents  advanced  situations  and  the  more  intricate  problems  encountered  in  cost 
accounting  for  specialized  businesses.  Included  in  the  course  is  a  thorough  study  of  dis- 
tribution and  administrative  costs.  Each  topic  is  scheduled  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  management  may  expect  and   the   use   to   which   cost   information   may   be    put. 

{Prerequisite,  A  14-15)  5  semester  hours  credit 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES  83 

A 18-19     AUDITING 

This  course  is  offered  primarily  for  students  who  intend  to  enter  Public  Accounting. 
It  covers  both  theory  and  practice  of  auditing  with  emphasis  on  statement  presentation 
and  internal  control.  Procedures  employed  in  balance  sheet  audits  in  verifying  cash,  re- 
ceivables, inventories,  investments,  plant  assets,  intangibles,  deferred  charges,  liabilities, 
capital,  income  and  expense  accounts  are  covered. 

Attention  is  given  to  pronouncements,  research  bulletins  and  statements  on  auditing 
procedure  issued  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Co-ordinated 
with  the  study  of  auditing  principles  and  procedures  is  a  practice  audit  simulating  the 
work  of  public  accountants  and  the  entire  work  of  the  course  is  stunmarized  in  an  audit 
report  prepared  toward  the  end  of  the  course. 

{Prerequisite,  A  5-6)    {Required  of  Public  Accounting  students  only) 

5  semescer  hours  credit 


A  20-21      INTERNAL  AUDITING 

This  course  covers  both  basic  auditing  theory  and  a  study  of  the  function  of  the  internal 
audit  as  an  independent  appraisal  activity  within  an  organization  for  the  review  of 
accounting,  financial  and  other  operations  as  a  basis  for  service  to  management.  All  bal- 
ance sheet  items  are  reviewed  as  to  audit  verification  procedures  and  internal  control 
standards.  In  addition,  audit  of  non-accounting  functions  such  as  sales,  billing,  purchases 
and  inventory  control  are  covered.  Statistical  sampling,  audit  working  papers,  written 
audit  reports  and  other  tools  of  the  internal  auditor  are  studied.  Case  problems  in  internal 
auditing  and  control  are  discussed  in  class.  Attention  is  given  to  statements  and  bulletins 
issued  by  The  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the  Institute  of 
Internal  Auditors.  Accounting  theory  is  discussed  where  necessary  to  clarify  auditing 
procedures. 

{Prerequisite,  A  5-6)    {Required  of  Commercial  and  Cost  Accounting  students) 

5  semester  hours  credit 


A  30-31      MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING 

A  study  of  the  broad  background  of  accounting  and  business  transactions  as  a  basis  for 
preparing  the  student  to  analyze  and  interpret  intelligently  financial  statements  and 
other  accounting  reports.  Topics  covered  are  the  development  of  accounting  fundamen- 
tals, accounts  for  the  proprietorship,  partnership,  and  corporate  forms  of  business  organi- 
zation, and  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

REQUIRED  COURSE  for  students  in  Non-Accounting  Curricula 

4  semester  hours  credit 


A  32     FINANCIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACCOUNTING 

This  is  a  management  approach    (for  non-accounting  majors)    to  various  aspects  of 
'  control  exercised  through  budgetary  procedures,  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  finan- 
cial statements,  and  other  accounting  reports  as  they  relate  to  operation  and  the  formu- 
lation of  business  policies. 

{Prerequisite,  A  30-31)  2J/2  semester  hours  credit 


I A  33     MANAGERIAL  COST  CONTROLS 

Increasing  emphasis  on  the  cost  factors  of  production  and  distribution  necessitates  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  cost  procedures  on  the  part  of  every  student  training  for  man- 
agement responsibilities.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  practical  coverage  of  basic 
cost  procedures  related  to  materials,  labor  and  manufacturing  expense  control,  and  their 
integration  with  general  manufacturing  accounts. 

{Prerequisite,  A  30-31)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 


84  DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

A  34     ANALYSIS  OF  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

This  course  embodies  a  study  of  the  techniques  used  by  management,  creditors,  inves- 
tors and  regulatory  authorities  in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  credit  ratings,  determining  the  investment  value  of  a  busi- 
ness, testing  the  efficiency  of  operations,  and  determining  whether  financial  and  operat- 
ing policies,  methods,  and  practices  should  be  continued  or  changed.  The  student's  abili- 
ty to  analyze,  question,  determine  significant  omissions,  to  criticize  constructively,  and  to 
distinguish  between  inferences  and  facts  is  developed  by  extensive  use  of  published  cor- 
porate reports.  The  companies  selected  for  study  are  in  industries  important  to  the  New 
England  economy  such  as  transportation,  power,  fuels,  lumber,  merchandising,  textiles, 
electronics,  machinery,  paper,  shoes,  etc. 

{Prerequisites,  A  5-6  or  30-31 ,  32)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

A  35-36     CONTROLLERSHIP 

Most  of  the  first  semester  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  budgeting  activities  of  the 
controller.  Procedures  and  techniques  used  in  preparing  a  comprehensive  budget  are 
discussed  and  illustrated  by  the  compilation  of  a  master  budget  plan  from  sales,  produc- 
tion, manufacturing,  selling  and  administrative  expenses  through  the  balance  sheet  and 
profit  and  loss  statement.  A  comparison  of  the  budget  and  actual  financial  statements  is 
prepared. 

Following  this,  the  course  covers  the  functions  and  organization  of  the  controller's  de- 
partment, basic  techniques  employed  by  the  controller,  the  interpretation  of  historical 
results  and  their  co-ordination  into  the  broad  policy-making  program  of  the  business. 
The  technical  phases  of  the  controller's  work  are  covered  as  preparation  for  the  study  of 
his  role  as  reporter,  adviser,  and  counsellor  to  business  management  at  all  executive 
levels. 

(Prerequisites,  A  5-6  or  30-31,  32)  5  semester  hours  credit 

A  37     PUNCH  CARD  ACCOUNTING 

Designed  to  give  accountants,  methods  men,  and  executives  a  working  knowledge  of 
punch  card  accounting,  this  course  offers  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  available  equip- 
ment and  of  installation  and  operational  techniques.  Included  are  working  demonstra- 
tions of  International  Business  Machines,  Remington-Rand,  and  Underwood-Samas  ma- 
chines; discussion  of  basic  machine  functions  and  methods  designed  to  produce  economical 
and  efficient  use  of  such  equipment.  The  subjects  covered  include  card  and  forms  de- 
sign; preparation  of  operating  manuals;  accounting  room  layout  and  work  scheduling;  £ 
detailed  presentation  of  payroll  application,  inventory  and  material,  commodity  billing 
accounts  payable,  accounts  receivable,  plant  and  equipment,  and  bank  deposit  account- 
ing. 

{Prerequisite,  A  3-4  or  30-31)  25^  semester  hours  credit 

A  50-51      BASIC  FEDERAL  TAXES 

An  introductory  study  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  and  its  application  to  the  in 
come  of  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations,  including  filing  requirements;  tax 
able  income,  allowable  deduction,  gains  and  losses  on  sales  or  exchanges;  dividends  anc 
stock  rights;  net  operating  losses;  types  and  preparation  of  returns. 

{Prerequisite,  A  3-4  or  30-31)  5  semester  hours  credit 

A  52-53     ADVANCED  FEDERAL  TAXES 

This  course  involves  a  detailed  study  and  analysis  of  leading  court  cases.  It  will  helj 
the  student  to  obtain  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  court  and  treasury  reasoninj 
which  define  and  interpret  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  its  regulations.  The  histor 
and  development  of  changes  affecting  important  principles  and  phases  of  taxation  ar 
discussed,  replete  with  illustrations  and  examples.  The  objective  is  to  enable  the  studen 
independently  to  apply  the  principles  and  theory  learned  to  problems  arising  in  his  ow; 
business  or  personal  practice. 

{Prerequisite,  A  50-51 )  5  semester  hours  credit 
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DISTRIBUTION  AND  MARKETING  (D) 

Marketing  enters  into  and  influences  every  field  of  business  and  includes  not 
only  the  direct  process  of  the  sale  of  goods,  but  the  whole  organization  by  which 
goods  find  their  way  from  the  original  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  change  in  the  economic  structure  during  the  past  ten  years,  growing  out 
of  higher  standards  of  living,  the  development  of  new  occupational  interests  and 
the  shift  of  population  to  large  cities,  has  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  market- 
i^S  of  goods.  Just  as  the  elimination  of  waste  in  production  was  the  keynote 
of  business  fifteen  years  ago,  the  reduction  of  expense  and  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  methods  in  distribution  are  the  foremost  thought  of  business 
leaders  today.  For  this  reason  courses  in  marketing  form  one  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments in  a  business  education. 

D1-2     PRINCIPLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  field  of  distribution  as  one  of  the  major  elements 
in  the  management  of  any  business.  Broad  in  scope,  through  the  management  approach 
it  is  concerned  with  the  economic  and  sociological  aspects  of  marketing  a  product  or 
service  from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  exploring  all  of  the  interrelated  fac- 
tors and  management  tools  involved  in  the  various  channels  and  processes. 

CORE  COURSE  (Prerequisite  Ec  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

D  5     PRINCIPLES  OP  SALESMANSHIP 

The  one  all-important  aspect  of  successful  salesmanship  —  an  understanding  of  peo- 
ple, without  which  any  sales  technique  becomes  routine  and  ineffective.  Based  upon  what 
makes  people  behave  like  human  beings,  it  analyzes  the  basic  needs,  desires,  tastes,  habits 
that  motivate  them  into  buying;  their  individual  differences  —  the  secret  to  the  art  of 
selling  (finding  that  all-important  point  of  contact)  ;  the  art  of  allowing  people  to  sell 
themselves;  factors  which  turn  refusals  into  sales.  A  course  for  the  veteran  or  the  be- 
ginner. 

2^  semester  hours  credit 

D6     TECHNIQUES  OF  SALESMANSHIP 

A  techniques  course  operated  on  the  laboratory-lecture  method  in  which  psychological 
principles  are  applied  to  the  basic  aspects  of  selling. 

The  student  learns  through  visual  aids,  role-playing  techniques,  student  demonstrations 
using  modem  effective  equipment  and  techniques,  guest  lecturers,  etc.,  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  approach,  how  to  arouse  the  buying  urge,  the  common  obstacles  met  in  selling, 
the  meeting  of  sales  resistance,  the  closing  of  the  sale,  etc. 

The  class  is  limited  in   size   to  guarantee   adequate  participation    by  each   student. 

{Prerequisite,  D  5)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

D7     SALES  PROMOTION 

The  function  of  sales  promotion;  the  development  of  plans  and  materials  for  stimulat- 
ing sales;  the  consideration  of  publicity  media;  the  preparation  of  direct  advertising 
pieces  for  use  among  the  sales  force  of  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  distributor;  func- 
tions and  uses  of  direct  advertising,  direct-mail  advertising  and  radio  advertising;  the 
planning  of  sales  campaigns;  co-ordinating  advertising  and  sales  efforts;  the  preparation 
of  sales  manuals,  display  techniques,  portfolios,  etc.,  for  use  of  the  sales  force. 

[Prerequisites,  D  1-2,  20-21)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

D8     SALES  MANAGEMENT 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  function  of  the  sales  manager  in  terms  of  his  relationship 
to  the  marketing  process,  involving  the  aspects  of  planning,  investigation  of  the  market, 
pricing  the  product,  planning  the  sales  effort,  management  and  control  of  the  sales  per- 
sonnel and  sales  operations.  It  includes  in  detail  a  study  of  the  types  of  sales  organiza- 
tions, sales  policy,  sales  campaigns,  financing  of  sales,  and  the  selection,  training,  and 
supervision  of  the  sales  force. 

{Prerequisite,  D  5)  2y2  semester  hours  credit 
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D  9     SALES  EXECUTIVE  TRAINING 

Successful  sales  managers  must  be  trained.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  "star  sales- 
man" will  become  a  successful  sales  manager.  Every  company's  future  is  dependent  upon 
a  succession  of  capable  men  trained  to  mzmage  its  sales. 

This  purely  practical  course,  placing  special  emphasis  upon  the  sales  personnel,  is 
designed  for  sales  managers  or  company  sponsored  salesmen  who  have  demonstrated 
management  potentialities;  considers  on  an  advanced  level  the  comprehensive  function 
of  the  sales  manager  —  his  varied  responsibilities ;  the  importance  of  setting  goals ;  selec- 
tion and  training  of  salesmen;  turnover;  the  high  cost  of  sales:  follow-up,  records,  and 
periodic  appraisal;  the  function  of  leadership;  delegation  of  responsibilities;  motivation  to 
procure  maximum  sales  production. 

{Prerequisite,  D  6)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

D10     MARKET  RESEARCH 

This  course  deals  with  the  techniques  of  research  investigations  in  the  collection  and 
utilization  of  data  relating  to  the  problems  of  marketing.  It  includes  the  planning  of 
mail  and  field  investigations,  preparation  of  material,  testing  results,  interpretation  of 
findings,  preparation  of  reports  leading  to  the  development  of  new  products,  sales  meth- 
ods or  sales  areas. 

{Prerequisites,  D  1-2,  Ec  20-21)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

D11      MARKETING  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR 

This  course  uses  the  framework  of  a  dynamic  economy  so  that  the  marketing  operation 
is  integrated  into  its  economic  environment.  It  attempts  to  incorporate  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  behavioral  sciences  such  as  applied  economic  theory,  social  psychology  and 
operations  research. 

The  course  concerns  itself  with  marketing  alternatives  such  as  product  variation,  mar- 
keting channels,  price,  advertising,  personal  selling  and  the  location  of  the  company's 
operations.  In  deciding  which  particular  combination  of  these  alternatives  to  use  in  or- 
der to  solve  a  given  marketing  problem,  the  student  is  forced  to  consider  the  following: 
competition,  demand,  cost,  the  structure  of  distribution  and  the  law. 

Once  the  typical  considerations  pertinent  to  these  problems  are  analyzed,  the  student 
uses  qualitative  rules  and  guides  or  quantitative  measurements  of  contribution  to  profit, 
in  choosing  the  best  marketing  strategy.  Certain  patterns  of  behavior  based  on  experi- 
ence and  observation  aid  in  eliminating  unfeasible  strategies.  After  estimating  the  effect 
of  the  feasible  strategies  on  company  profit,  and  with  the  aid  of  market  research  tech- 
niques to  collect  information  as  to  the  basis  for  a  rational  decision,  strategy  is  chosen  that 
will  yield  the  maximum  contribution  to  company  profits.  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

{An  advanced  level  course  with  enrollment  only  by  approval  of  the  Dean) 

D  20-21      PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING 

A  comprehensive  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nature  and  scope 
of  advertising  and  its  place  in  the  commercial  and  economic  structure;  history,  definition 
and  functions  of  advertising;  organization  and  functions  of  advertising  departments  and 
advertising  agencies;  varieties  of  advertising  and  media;  problems,  market  investigation 
planning  campaigns;  laws,  ethics,  and  regulations;  a  study  of  the  broader  aspects  ol 
advertising  with  special  emphasis  on  current  trends  and  developments. 

5  semester  hours  credit 

D22     ADVERTISING  PROBLEMS 

This  course,  conducted  on  a  seminar  basis,  is  designed  to  analyze  the  sales  condition; 
and  to  find  the  advertising  objectives  of  specific  case  subjects.  It  brings  into  use  knowl- 
edge previously  gained  in  the  planning  of  an  advertising  campaign,  the  solving  of  adver- 
tising objectives  and  the  development  of  advertising  strategy,  using  the  most  adequate 
and  effective  media.  The  course  is  in  effect  a  workshop  in  which  each  student  personal!) 
develops  his  own  advertising  project.  2J4  semester  hours  credit 

{Prerequisite,  D  20-21 ) 
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D23     ADVERTISING  COPY 

A  course  designed  to  furnish  essential  groundwork  for  successful  copy  writing.  Includes 
study  of  market-analysis,  product  and  consumer  research;  class  discussion  of  and  partici- 
pation in  comparisons  of  media  and  methods,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  copy  writer; 
drill  and  practice  in  writing  specific  industrial,  general,  retail,  radio  and  mail-order 
advertising  copy;  development  of  techniques,  vocabulary  and  facility. 

(Prerequisite,  D  20-21)  2y2  semester  hours  credit 

D24     ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 

The  methods  and  techniques  of  advertising  production,  including  layouts;  use  of  illus- 
trations; the  development  of  typography;  types  and  type  selection;  composition;  engrav- 
ing processes;  the  several  printing  processes,  including  letterpress,  lithography,  and 
gravure ;  specifications  and  estimates. 

(Prerequisite,  D  20-21)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

D25     ADVERTISING  MEDIA 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student  of  advertising  for  the  intelligent  choice 
of  advertising  media  requisite  to  adequate  and  economical  market  approach  and  cover- 
age. It  includes  practical  analysis  of  consumer,  trade  and  professional  magazines,  news- 
papers and  other  publications,  direct-mail,  radio  and  television,  outdoor  advertising; 
fundamental  product  research  to  establish  criteria  for  advertising  media  selection;  a 
study  of  relative  values  of  media  from  the  standpoint  of  merchandising  from  manufac- 
turer, through  retailers,  to  the  consumer. 

(Prerequisite,  D  20-21)  2]^  semester  hours  credit 

D  26     DIRECT-MAIL  ADVERTISING 

A  practical  presentation  of  principles  and  procedures  in  mail-selling  campaigns,  includ- 
ing the  aspects  of  list  building;  writing  effective  sales  letters,  circulars,  and  catalogs; 
copy  testing;  analysis  of  selected  direct-mail  campaigns;  printing  and  production  methods 
and  costs;  postal  rates  and  regulations;  and  intervals  of  mailing,  etc. 

(Prerequisite,  D  20-21)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

D  30-31      FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  world  trade,  its  development  and 
current  status,  the  economic  and  political  developments  which  affect  the  volume  and 
direction  of  the  flow  of  goods.  Subjects  discussed  are  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments; trade  agreements;  tariff  and  non-tariff  contror measures  and  policies;  export  and 
import  departments;  middlemen;  foreign  agents  and  distributors;  branch  houses;  han- 
dling import  and  export  traffic;  study  and  choice  of  markets;  settlement  of  trade  dis- 
putes; international  banking  facilities,  foreign  credits;  foreign  exchange  and  foreign 
investments.  The  execution  of  foreign  trade  documents  will  be  carried  out  throughout 
the  course. 

(Prerequisite,  Ec  1-2)  5  semester  hours  credit 

D  40     PURCHASING 

A  practical  study  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  purchasing  agent,  the  organization 
and  administration  of  his  department,  and  his  relations  with  other  departments.  The 
followdng  are  representative  of  subjects  discussed:  the  purchasing  function,  qualifications 
and  responsibilities  of  the  purchasing  officer;  purchasing  organization  and  procedure; 
quality  determination,  inspection  and  inventory  control;  source  selection  and  procure- 
ment by  manufacture ;  price  policies,  forward  buying  and  procurement  budgets. 

2/2  semester  hours  credit 

D41      CONSUMER  PACKAGING 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  many  problems  to  be  reckoned  with  in  creating  a 
package  to  meet  the  high  competition  of  current  marketing  trends  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  color,  art  layout,  and  design  for  adaptability  to  automatic  packaging  equip- 
ment. It  involves  all  of  the  basic  package  materials  and  forms,  and  includes  such  impor- 
tant topics  as  "The  Evolution  of  the  American  Market,"  "Market  and  Consumer  Re- 
search" and  "Legal  Protection."  The  course  is  further  highlighted  wath  lectures  present- 
ed by  experts  from  the  packaging  field. 

(Prerequisite,  D  20-21)  2Y2  semester  hours  credit 
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D42     INDUSTRIAL  PACKAGING  AND  PACKING 

The  science  of  packaging  and  packing  for  protection  during  shipment  has  experienced 
rapid  advance.  This  course  is  devoted  to  current  practices  of  industry  as  well  as  specifi- 
cations applied  to  government  contracts.  Considered  in  this  course  are  the  basic  types  of 
containers;  inner  packaging;  container  design  and  utilization;  dynamics  of  cushioning; 
government  packaging,  packing,  and  marking;  testing  of  materials  and  containers;  con- 
sumer packing-machinery  and  equipment;  packing,  loading,  and  shipping  heavy  ap- 
paratus; specifications  for  materials  and  containers. 

(Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2y-2  semester  hours  credit 

D50     CREDIT  FUNDAMENTALS 

This  course  furnishes  instruction  in  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  commercial 
credit  department;  the  classification  of  credit  and  the  several  types  of  agencies  involved; 
the  factors  involved  in  a  credit  risk;  the  investigation  of  credit  factors;  credit  services. 

(Prerequisite,  A  3-4  or  30-31)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

D  51      CREDIT  PROBLEMS 

This  course  continues  into  the  more  detailed  problems  of  the  credit  manager  in  deter- 
mining credit  disposition.  The  following  subjects  are  included:  ratio  analysis  of  financial 
statements,  statement  analysis  by  comparison,  collection  problems  and  procedures,  in- 
solvency in  its  various  forms,  creditors'  legal  aids,  credit  insurance  and  guaranties,  the 
general  problems  of  the  credit  manager  in  administering  his  function  of  the  business 
organization,  activities  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

(Prerequisite,  D  50)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

D  52     CONSUMER  CREDIT 

This  course  covers  all  phases  of  credit  extended  to  consumers  —  retail  stores;  bank 
personal  loans;  consumer  financing  by  banks;  real  estate  financing;  bank  charge  account 
plans;  small  loan  companies;  sales  finance  companies;  utility  companies;  credit  investi- 
gation and  evaluation;  collection  procedures;  Credit  Bureau  operations;  legal  aspects 
of  credit. 

(Prerequisite,  D  50)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Economics  is  the  basic  foundation  upon  which  the  general  principles  of  busi- 
ness as  a  science  are  founded.  A  mastery  of  the  underlying  economic  laws  enables 
the  student  to  see  clearly  the  forces  which  businessmen  must  use  in  arriving 
at  solutions  to  their  problems.  An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  economics 
is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  equipment  of  a  progressive  businessman. 

Ec  1-2     ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  study  of  our  economic  society,  its  institutions  and  their  practices  as  essential  pre- 
requisites to  the  successful  conduct  of  business  affairs  and  to  the  development  of  intelli- 
gent citizenship.  This  course  provides  the  significant  economic  principles  and  facts  about 
industry,  labor,  money,  banking,  the  distribution  of  income  to  the  factors  of  production, 
business  fluctuations,  and  forms  of  social  organization.  Consideration  is  given  to  current 
economic  problems,  in  relation  to  the  basic  principles  and  laws,  and  to  their  implications 
for  individuals,  business,  and  government,  as  well  as  society  at  large. 

CORE  COURSE  4  semester  hours  credit 

Ec  3-4     FINANCING  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS 

The  needs  for  capital  in  the  production  and  merchandising  of  goods  and  services;  the 
sources  of  long-term  and  short-term  funds  and  their  utilization  form  the  basis  for  the  in- 
troduction to  finance  as  a  basic  function  of  business  management.  Credit  instruments, 
trade  credit,  secured  and  unsecured  loans,  specialized  forms  of  short-term  financing  and 
consumer  credit  are  considered  in  the  first  semester.  Money,  the  commercial  banking 
structure,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  thrift  institutions  and  other  financial  agencies  and 
services  as  they  relate  to  operations  of  the  business  firm  form  the  basis  of  the  second  semes- 
ter, which  concludes  with  brief  consideration  of  both   international  and  public  finance. 

CORE  COURSE  (Prerequisites,  Ec  1-2;  A  1-2;  3-4  or  30-31) 

4  semester  hours  credit 
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Ec  5-6     FINANCIAL  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  corporate  form  of  organization,  the  various  types 
of  securities  utilized,  and  the  financial  problems  involved  in  promotion  and  expansion 
of  enterprises,  in  mergers,  in  sale  of  properties,  and  in  failures  and  reorganizations.  At- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  planning  aspects  of  the  corporation  financial  officer's  job  with 
respect  to  budgets,  operating  reports  and  their  analysis.  Policy  matters  such  as  executive 
compensation,  dividend  policies,  pensions  and  profit-sharing  plans  are   also    dealt  with. 

CORE  COURSE  {Prerequisite,  Ec  3-4)  4  semester  hours  credit 

Ec  7     INVESTMENT  PRINCIPLES 

The  characteristics  of  the  entire  range  of  securities  from  government  bonds  to  common 
stocks  form  the  foundation  of  this  course  as  they  relate  to  various  types  of  investment 
programs.  Sources  of  information,  mathematics  and  mechanics  of  investment  and  the 
differing  analytical  approach  to  various  industries  are  considered  primarily  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  individual  private  investor  interested  in  practical  methods  of  capital 
preservation. 

{Prerequisite,  Ec  5-6)  25/2  semester  hours  credit 

Ec  10     MANAGEMENT  OF  PERSONAL  FINANCE 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  help  to  young  men  and  women  with  the  financial 
problems  they  face  in  charting  wise  programs  of  handling  their  personal  finances.  It  is 
introduced  by  a  discussion  of  money,  its  function,  dollar  value,  and  an  appreciation  of 
true  values  in  life,  using  money  to  achieve  the  same.  The  course  continues  with  a  consid- 
eration of  the  following:  expense  control  through  budgeting;  wise  buying  methods  and 
policies  —  charge  accounts,  installment  buying ;  financial  institutions  for  borrowing  mon- 
ey; protection  against  risk  to  person  and  property;  methods  of  saving;  the  place  of  life 
insurance  in  financial  plarming;  owning  a  home;  investing  in  securities;  trust  funds,  in- 
vestment trusts;  making  a  will;  business  fluctuations  and  the  planning  of  personal 
finances.  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

Ec  11      ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  role  of  geography,  geology,  and  climatology  in  deter- 
mining the  centers  of  population,  the  location  of  natural  resources,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  industry.  It  considers  their  location  in  terms  of  their  natural  re- 
lationship to  the  flow  of  world  trade.  The  socio-economic  principles  that  underlie  the 
development  of  resources  in  different  countries  and  climates  are  emphasized.  It  also 
analyzes  the  political-economic  aspects  of  resource  distribution  and  development  in  the 
form  of  trade  and  world  relationship.  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

Ec  12     GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  IN  BUSINESS 

A  study  of  the  economic  and  political  relationships  which  exist  between  business  and 
government  with  particular  reference  to  the  Sherman  Act  and  Anti-Trust  Laws ;  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  regulation  of  public  utili- 
ties: the  Co-operative  Movement;  the  Social  Security  Act;  government  and  labor;  busi- 
ness regulation  by  taxation. 

{Prerequisite,  Ec  1-2)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

Ec  20     MANAGEMENT  STATISTICS 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  statistical  techniques  and 
their  application  to  the  analysis  of  problems  in  business  and  industry.  It  presents  the 
fundamental  concepts  underlying  analytical  methods  and  serves  as  a  preparation  for  ad- 
vanced courses  in  statistics  and  quality  control. 

It  is  primarily  concerned  with  descriptive  measures  of  shape,  location,  and  dispersion, 
an  introduction  to  basic  probability,  sampling  and  simple  analysis  of  observed  distribu- 
tions. The  student  also  gains  practice  in  tabular  and  graphic  presentation.  A  part  of 
each  session  is  devoted  to  laboratory  practice  and  solution  of  problems. 

CORE  COURSE  {Prerequisite,  M  2-3)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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Ec  21      MANAGEMENT  STATISTICS  — BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS 

This  course  is  required  for  all  students  not  enrolled  in  the  Production  or  Industrial 
Management  curricula.  The  course  is  concerned  with  the  testing  of  simple  hypotheses, 
use  of  confidence  intervals,  and  the  application  to  business  problems  of  sampling  distribu- 
tions, particularly  the  normal,  binomial,  Poisson,  t,  and  Chi-square  distributions.  Prob- 
lems drawn  from  business  situations  also  illustrate  the  application  of  the  analysis  of  vari- 
ance and  correlation  techniques. 

{Prerequisite,  Ec  20)  2  semester  hours  credit 

REQUIRED  COURSE  for  all  except  Production  and  Industrial  Management  stu- 
dents 


Ec  23     STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN  FORECASTING 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  application  of  time  series  and  analysis. 
Among  the  principal  topics  considered  are  the  measurements  of  secular  trends  by  free 
hand  and  mathematical  methods;  the  measurement  of  seasonal  fluctuations;  cyclical 
fluctuations;  the  general  nature  and  calculation  of  index  numbers;  and  a  discussion  of 
regression  and  correlation. 

{Prerequisite,  Ec  21)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ec  24     PROCEDURES  AND  METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS 

The  evaluation,  analysis,  and  reduction  of  data  have  become  vital  operations  in  the 
increasingly  complex  environments  of  scientific  research  and  development,  engineering 
design,  control  of  quality,  reliability  of  performance  as  well  as  the  limitless  areas  of  busi- 
ness decisions.  Procedures  and  Methods  in  Mathematical  Statistics  is  a  lecture-laboratory 
course  designed  to  give  professional  quality  to  the  computation  of  simple  and  multiple 
correlations  and  regressions,  of  contingencies  and  analysis  of  variance  with  review  and 
application  of  numerical  integration,  practical  evaluation  of  functions  by  expansion, 
interpolation,  including  harmonic.  Laboratory  Fee:    $18.00 

6  semester  hours  credit 


Ec  30     INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 

This  course  analyzes  foreign  trade  and  finance  in  terms  of  current  practices  and  theo- 
ries. It  discusses  national  welfare  and  foreign  trade;  international  accounting  and  what 
the  balance  reveals;  the  making  of  international  payments  and  documents  used;  the  rate 
of  exchange;  international  equilibrium;  foreign  trade  and  the  national  income;  prin- 
ciples behind  protection;  trade  control  through  the  tarifT,  import  quotas,  exchange  con- 
trol and  their  evaluation;  international  commodity  agreements  and  conmaercial  treaties; 
monetary  policy  problems;  the  international  gold  standard;  exchange  reserve  standards; 
exchange  stabilization  fund;  the  shortage  of  dollars;  the  International  Monetary  Fund; 
international  investments. 

(Prerequisite,  Ec   1-2)  2/2    semester   hours   credit 

Ec  31      MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  economic  analysis  can  be  used  in  formulating 
business  policies.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  logic  of  economic  theory 
and  the  problems  of  policy  for  practical  management.  The  course  stems  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  economic  theory  of  the  firm  should  be  the  core  of  work  in  business  adminis- 
tration and  that  the  procedures  and  methods  of  such  specialized  areas  as  marketing,  pro- 
duction, and  accounting  should  be  related  to  the  broad  profit-making  objective  of  busi- 
ness enterprise.  In  developing  an  economic  approach  to  executive  decisions,  the  course 
draws  upon  economic  analysis  for  the  concepts  of  demand,  cost,  profit,  competition,  etc., 
that  are  appropriate  for  the  decision.  Modern  methods  of  econometrics  and  market  re- 
search are  employed  to  the  extent  and  to  the  degree  that  they  are  necessary  for  getting 
estimates  of  the  relevant  concept. 

{Prerequisites,  Ec  1-2,  20-21)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 
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Ec  32     MONETARY  POLICY 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  charged  with  regulating  the  amount  of  money  In  our 
economy.  Their  policies  vitally  affect  the  business  community.  An  understanding  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  Treasury  policies  and  action  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  our 
economic  system.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  integrate  the  student's  knowl- 
edge about  the  causes  of  inflation  and  deflation.  Discussion  centers  on  the  nature  of 
money  and  credit  and  their  influence  on  interest  rates,  prices  and  the  level  of  our  econo- 
my. Monetary  theories  are  studied  to  the  extent  time  permits. 

{Prerequisite,  Ec  5-6)  SYa   semester   hours   credit 

Ec  34-35     BUSINESS  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 

To  assist  business  men  to  make  more  definite  and  more  accurate  business  decisions 
through  a  broader  understanding  of  the  significant  information  and  statistics  regarding 
our  economic  system  and  its  operations  is  the  major  objective  of  this  course.  Sources  of 
information,  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  principal  measures  of  business  activity  and  the 
use  of  several  widely  accepted  indices  in  general  business  forecasting  are  a  major  part 
of  the  study,  as  well  as  sales  forecasting,  business  cycle  analysis  and  the  effects  of  the 
broadening  relation  of  government  policies  upon  the  individual  business  firm. 

{Prerequisites,  Ec  5-6,  20-21 )  5   semester   hours   credit 

ENGLISH  (E) 

The  value  that  comes  from  the  effective  use  of  good  English  in  business  re- 
ports and  communications  is  being  increasingly  emphasized  by  business  leaders. 
All  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  or  certificate  are  required  to 
pursue  systematic  courses  in  English.  Those  having  outstanding  deficiencies  may 
be  required  to  take  additional  courses  in  English. 

E  1-2     ENGLISH  AND  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  of  communication  so 
essential  in  the  proper  conduct  of  business.  In  addition  to  a  practical  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  and  punctuation,  the  course  provides  for  frequent  drill  and  discussion 
of  word  usage,  sentence  and  paragraph  construction,  techniques  of  outlining  and  sum- 
marizing, and  vocabulary  building.  Writing  assignments  are  given  in  exposition  and  ar- 
gumentation to  develop  adequacy  for  good  usage  and  expression.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  year  a  study  is  made  of  currently  accepted  forms  of  business  letters  and  interoffice 
communications.  The  course  includes  reading  and  discussion  of  contemporary  essays. 
Entrance  into  this  course  is  predicated  on  successful  completion  of  the  preparatory  Eng- 
lish diagnostic  examination  which  will  be  administered  the  first  meeting  of  this  class. 

CORE  COURSE  4  semester  hours  credit 

E  3-4     BUSINESS  WRITING  AND  REPORTS 

The  course  gives  detailed  attention  to  the  problems  in  writing  which  call  for  accurate 
observing,  technical  descriptions,  collecting  of  data,  rewriting,  analyzing  problems,  in- 
terpreting and  evailuating  information,  defending  judgments,  drawdng  conclusions.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  reports,  report  format,  and  documentation  are  studied  as  well  as  library 
and  business  research  techniques.  The  writing  projects  are  varied  and  literary  subjects 
are  included  as  well  as  those  which  are  business  and  professionally  oriented.  The  course 
work  has  been  planned  to  meet  the  demands  for  writing  which  are  required  of  the  trained 
man  in  business.  Assignments  in  readings  are  taken  from  all  conventional  literary  types 
to  encourage  an  interest  in  the  humanities  and  good  reading. 

CORE  COURSE  {Prerequisite,  E  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

E  10     EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Those  who  wish  to  speak  convincingly,  to  overcome  self-consciousness,  and  to  develop 
self-confidence  will  find  this  course  meeting  their  needs.  Students  are  trained  in  the  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  speech  materials,  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  and  in  other  impor- 
tant essentials  of  effective  speaking.  The  entire  course  is  practical  and  not  theoretical. 
The  instruction  is  planned  to  eliminate  defects  of  voice,  posture,  and  delivery,  and  to 
develop  in  the  student  an  abihty  to  speak  easily,  naturally,  and  forcefully. 

2/2  semester  hours  credit 
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E  12     BUSINESS  CONFERENCES 

The  management  of  modem  business  is  conducted  to  a  large  extent  through  the  use 
of  conferences.  Increase  in  the  technological  aspects  of  our  economy  has  accentuated 
the  use  of  this  management  tool.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  present  techniques 
basic  to  group  leadership.  It  provides  instruction  in  the  planning,  participation,  and 
leading  of  conferences.  Questioning  techniques  designed  to  stimulate,  shape,  and  control 
group  response  are  emphasized.  Classes  are  limited  in  size  to  allow  regular  and  frequent 
participation  by  students.  The  conference  topics  are  carefully  designed  so  that  the  dis- 
cussions are  means  of  disseminating  very  worthwhile  information  regarding  business  man- 
agement problems. 

21/2  semester  hours  credit 

Credit  for  the  following  six  courses  will  be  allowed  to  count   only  in   lieu 
of  Business  Readings. 

E  20     READING  SKILLS 

This  course  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  development  of  correct  reading  techniques 
which  lead  to  the  ability  to  read  faster  with  a  higher  degree  of  comprehension.  Exer- 
cises for  improving  basic  speed  and  comprehension  include  work  with  tachistoscope  and 
films.  Special  attention  is  given  to  analytical  reading  and  the  improvement  of  study 
habits.  I  Vi  semester  hours  credit 

E  21     VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  developing  an  adequate  vocabulary  and 
in  improving  his  ability  to  use  the  increased  power  of  words  for  more  effective  presenta- 
tion of  ideas.  It  includes  the  important  aspects  in  the  development  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, how  it  has  drawn  from  many  other  languages  important  roots,  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  antonyms  for  variety  and  force  of  expression,  etc.         1 54  semester  hours  credit 

E  23     CREATIVE  THINKING 

A  development  course  primarily  designed  to  teach  the  student  to  understand  and 
apply  his  latent  creativity  to  his  vocational  activities.  Confidence  and  skill  are  developed 
by  the  student  through  directed  practice  in  stimulating  Creative  Thinking  exercises. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  idea  motivation,  imagination  development,  experience 
analysis,  and  idea  evaluation.  1]A  semester  hours  credit 

E  24     ETHICS  FOR  MODERN  BUSINESS 

Man  in  his  social  evolution  has  passed  through  many  stages  of  development.  In  con- 
trast to  the  "privilege"  of  a  few  centuries  ago,  possession  now  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibility. Modern  management  in  an  automated  society  must  develop  an  increasing  social 
consciousness  and  recognize  the  full  implications  of  its  decisions  and  actions.  Against  the 
background  of  the  various  systems  of  ethics,  this  course  will  critically  analyze  these  impli- 
cations in  the  changing  climate  in  which  modem  business  is  conducted. 

/  y^  semester  hours  credit 

E  25     YOUR  PERSONALITY 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  appraise  his  inner  resources  so  that  he 
might  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  outer  pressures  of  life.  It  deals  fundamentally  with 
the  principles  of  psychology  of  personality.  Through  a  personalized  approach,  this  "in- 
ward-looking" course  enables  the  individual  to  interpret  his  behavior  and  to  develop  an 
understanding  which  would  help  him  to  improve  his  relationships  with  others.  The 
course  also  considers  methods  of  measuring  characteristic  traits,  aptitudes,  interest,  and 
attitudes.  iVi   semester  hours  credit 

E  26     CAREER  PLANNING 

Professional  success  is  the  result  of  well-defined  objectives  activated  by  an  organized 
plan  of  procedure.  This  course  considers  the  basic  elements  in  life  planning  divided  into 
the  aspects  of  choosing  one's  fife  work;  the  continuing  relationships  and  activities  in- 
volved in  professional  development;  and  the  broader  concepts  of  planning  for  a  well- 
rounded  life.  It  endeavors  to  provide  a  systematic  basis  for  the  development  of  a  per- 
sonal profile  of  abilities  and  interests  —  a  realistic  self-evaluation  of  these  factors  in 
terms  of  one's  future.  It  includes  the  techniques  of  job-getting  as  well  as  consideration  of 
those  factors  involved  in  professional  growth.  /}4  semester  hours  credit 
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INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  (IM) 

With  the  complex  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  modern  production, 
the  functions  of  administration  and  management  must  be  clearly  defined  and 
maximum  economies  effected.  Through  the  problem  approach,  these  courses 
train  the  student  to  supplant  guesswork  and  trial  and  error  processes  with 
organized  knowledge  and  proven  management  methods. 

IM  2     WORK  MEASUREMENTS  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  fundamentals  of  time  study  and  their  use  in  setting 
production  standards.  The  instruction  includes  history  and  background  of  time  study; 
rating  operator  performance;  mechanics  of  setting  labor  standards;  construction  and 
use  of  simple  multi-variable  charts;  the  value  of  predetermined  time  value  systems  and 
their  variations;  presenting  time  study  data  to  management;  the  relation  of  time  study 
to  cost  control  and  cost  reduction;  establishing  standards  for  bench  groups  and  conveyor 
lines;  estimating  from  blueprints.  Laboratory  practice  will  supplement  the  classsroom 
instruction.  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  3     WORK  MEASUREMENTS  II 

Review  of  stop-watch  time  study  and  performance  ratings.  Introduction  to  the  use  of 
element  time  studies  for  developing  standard  data.  Incentives  for  indirect  labor  including 
supervisors,  salesmen,  etc.  Procedure  for  handling  involved  time  studies.  Development  of 
tables,  families  of  curves,  formulae,  nomographs,  and  multi-variable  charts  for  synthetic 
rate-setting  purposes. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  2)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  4     SYNTHETIC  TIME  STANDARDS  — M.T.M. 

The  development  of  time  values  for  manufacturing  operations  using  synthetic  time 
standards  is  rapidly  becoming  widely  established  in  industry,  making  it  necessary  for  those 
in  time  study  and  its  related  fields  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
accepted  system,  methods-time  measurement.  This  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dis- 
cusses the  basic  motions  and  elemental  time  values,  providing  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  time  standards  for  actual  operations  encountered  in  manufacturing 
operations. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  2)  25/2   semester  hours  credit 

IM  5     WORK  SIMPLIFICATION   I 

The  course  is  designed  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  motion 
analysis  and  work  simplification.  Included  in  the  subjects  considered  are  the  following: 
process  and  operation  analysis  through  the  use  of  process  charts,  flow  diagrams,  opera- 
tion charts,  man-and-machine  charts,  principles  of  motion  economy;  workplace  layout, 
labor-saving  tools  and  equipment,  laboratory  development  work;  practical  applications 
of  work  simplification  with  particular  emphasis  upon  cost  analysis. 

2^2  semester  hours  credit 
IM  6     WORK  SIMPLIFICATION  II 

Short  review  of  Work  Simplification  I ;  advanced  study  and  laboratory  practice  in  oper- 
ations analysis  and  improvement;  flow  process,  multiflow  process,  and  multiple  activity 
charts;  work  simplification  as  an  aid  to  plant  layout;  camera  analysis;  work  sampling  or 
ratio  delay  study;  integration  of  methods  and  time  study;  human  relations  in  methods 
,j  engineering. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  5)  2/2   semester  hours  credit 

IM  7     JOB  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION 

Basic  principles  underlying  theory  of  wage  calculation,  job  elements  and  their  defini- 
tions, rating  scales,  writing  job  descriptions  and  specifications,  selection  of  appropriate 
rating  plan,  setting  up  job  factors  and  maximum  point  values,  use  of  several  methods  of 
determining  specific  point  values.  Development  of  wage  structures. 

2y2  semester  hours  credit 
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IM  8     PRODUCTION  PLANNING  AND  CONTROL 

The  place  of  production  control  in  the  development  and  operation  of  a  manufactur- 
ing unit,  interrelationship  of  functions,  application  to  differing  types  of  industry,  organi- 
zation of  the  Production  Control  Department,  quantitative  analysis,  the  significance  of 
costs  in  production  control,  relationship  to  sales  and  manufacturing  forecasts,  intermit- 
tent versus  continuous  manufacturing,  inventory  control,  production  control  in  a  small 
company,  the  use  of  charts  and  control  boards,  automation  in  continuous  and  intermit- 
tent manufacturing,  and  the  use  of  computers. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  16-17)  2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  10     MATERIALS  OF  PRODUCTION 

Fundamental  to  the  study  of  production  processes  and  the  control  of  quality  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  materials  of  production  and  the  techniques  of  inspecting  the  accuracy 
of  processing.  This  lecture  and  laboratory  course  first  considers  the  study  of  materials, 
especially  ferrous,  non-ferroujs,  special  alloy  metals,  plastics,  etc.,  in  terms  of  their  basic 
characteristics,  e.g.,  structure;  hardness;  strength  in  compression,  tension,  shear;  work- 
ability; thermal,  physical,  electrical  and  chemical  properties. 

The  course  continues  into  the  techniques  and  standard  measuring  equipment  and 
gauges  for  mechanical  inspection;  discussion  of  tolerance  limitations  of  machine  tools 
and  other  processing  equipment  in  common  use. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  16-17)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  11     PRODUCTION  PROCESSES 

Basic  to  the  study  of  production  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  processes  and  shop 
production  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  products  using  various  types  of 
materials.  Concentrated  attention  is  applied  to  such  processes  as  castings;  hot-working, 
cold-forming,  and  joining  of  metals;  machine  shop  production  methods;  plastics  and 
plastic  molding.  The  common  production  tools  such  as  shears,  presses,  press  brakes, 
lathes,  boring  mills,  screw  machines,  milling  machines,  drills,  shapers,  slotters,  planers, 
broaching  machines,  grinders,  and  saws  are  studied  in  detail  including  their  uses,  ma- 
chine capacities,  limitations,  flexibilities,  etc. 

Working  with  actual  products  accompanied  by  production  blueprints,  the  student  deter- 
mines the  manufacturing  processes  required,  selects  the  appropriate  machines,  equip- 
ment and  tool  setups.  Under  certain  conditions  alternate  methods  and  equipment  must 
be  used.  These  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  practicality  and  economic  advisability. 
Process  sheets  are  prepared  for  all  manufacturing  operations  involved  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  production  control  department  as  a  basis  for  scheduling  and  computation  of 
machine  loading  charts. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  16-17)  2]^  semester  hours  credit 

IM  13     INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  — INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  CONTROL 

A  non-technical  course  dealing  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  compre- 
hensive accident  prevention  program.  It  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  basic  industrial 
hazards,  the  various  factors  involved  in  industrial  accidents  with  corrective  action;  the 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  top  management,  the  safety  engineer,  the  supervisor, 
and  the  safety  committee;  the  training  of  employees,  supervisors,  and  other  management 
personnel;  the  investigation  and  analysis  of  industrial  accidents;  protective  equipment 
and  clothing;  maintaining  management  and  employee  interest. 

2^2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  14     MATERIALS  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR 

This  course  is  to  give  the  mature  experienced  student  an  insight  into  the  managerial 
responsibilities  of  a  materials  control  function.  This  seminar  treats  the  subject  with  a 
case  study,  conference  approach,  in  which  the  class  operating  as  a  team  of  industrial 
engineers  sets  up  a  materials  control  function,  staffs  it,  writes  up  job  descriptions  and 
flow  charts,  designs  forms  and  sets  up  policies.  The  areas  covered  are  customer  service, 
ordering,  scheduling,  dispatching,  purchasing,  receiving,  stockkeeping,  warehousing  and 
shipping. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  16-17)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 
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IM  15     MANUFACTURING  MANAGEMENT  SEMINAR 

This  course  approaches  the  problems  of  manufacturing  operations  as  experienced  on 
the  plant  manager  level.  Reflecting  the  various  elements  involved  in  production  planning 
and  control,  it  is  concerned  with  the  economics  of  production  when  considering  the  as- 
pects of  specialization,  simplification,  standardization,  and  diversification  as  well  as  ex- 
pansion, contraction,  or  integration.  It  includes  such  factors  of  production  as  materials, 
plant  location  and  layout,  power,  maintenance,  labor  supply,  organization,  wage  policy, 
etc.,  and  concerns  itself  with  considering  the  controls  of  the  manufacturing  processes, 
i.e.,  product  development,  scheduling,  inventory,  quality,  cost,  and  budgetary  controls. 

2J/2   semester  hours  credit 

(An  advanced  level  course  with  enrollment  only  by  approval  of  the  Dean) 

IM  16-17     INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

A  survey  of  the  factors  involved  in  manufacturing  management,  including  the  basic 
principles  of  management  and  organization,  policy  determination,  plant  layout  and  lo- 
cation, materials  handling,  routing  of  operations,  cost  control,  quality  control,  and  the 
related  functions  of  personnel  control  and  development,  job  evaluation,  wage  and  salary 
administration,  motion  and  time  study,  production  and  inventory  control. 

(Core  Course)  4  semester  hours  credit 

IM  20     MANAGEMENT  STATISTICS  —  QUALITY  CONTROL 

This  course  is  required  for  all  students  enrolled  in  the  Production  or  Industrial  Man- 
agement curricula.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  statistical  quality 
control  and  its  use  to  attain  reduction  in  scrap  and  rework,  lower  costs,  and  reduce  com- 
plaints. Emphasis  is  on  the  solution  of  production  and  engineering  problems  wdth  the 
aid  of  statistical  tools  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  defects.  Statistical  principles  are 
demonstrated  practically  rather  than  mathematically,  and  actual  case  histories  illustrate 
principles  and  methods. 

The  subject  material  includes  determination  of  machine  and  process  capability,  use 
of  histograms  to  identify  abnormal  variability,  the  use  of  quality  control  charts  for  mea- 
surable and  nonmeasurable  quality  characteristics,  rational  determination  of  tolerances, 
scientific  sampling  methods  for  process  control,  acceptance  sampling  of  material  by  lots 
and  the  use  of  Military  Standard  105B,  current  government  quality  control  requirements, 
and  psychological  factors  in  controlling  quality. 

(Prerequisite,  EC  20)  2  semester  hours   credit 

IM  21      ADVANCED  QUALITY  CONTROL 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  require  a  more  detailed  understanding 
of  the  application  of  quality  control  techniques.  The  material  covered  in  Quality  Control 
is  enlarged  on  and  a  number  of  the  more  recently  developed  techniques  are  treated  in 
detail.  Application  of  the  methods  to  several  particular  industries,  such  as  metal-working, 
textile,   aircraft,   chemical   process,   electron   tube,   screw    machine   products,   is   studied. 

Subjects  covered  are  special  purpose  control  charts;  multi-vari  charts;  pictograms; 
PD-diagrams;  the  Lot  Plot  inspection  method;  narrow-limit  gauging;  variables  sampling 
plans;  the  Span  Plan  for  process  capability  analysis;  principles  of  visual  inspection;  es- 
tablishing quality  assurance;  check  inspection  methods;  special  trouble-shooting  tech- 
niques. Each  student  conducts  a  term  project  involving  application  of  the  methods  in  his 
own  field. 

(Prerequisite,  IM  20)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

!M   22     MANAGEMENT  OF  QUALITY  CONTROL 

A  major  consideration  for  effecting  a  successful  quality  control  program  lies  in  its 
administration.  This  course  is  pointed  at  bringing  an  appreciation  of  the  non-technical 
aspects  of  administering  a  quality  control  program.  In  developing  these  concepts,  inten- 
sive discussion  is  given  to  economics  of  quality;  relation  of  design  and  inspection  to  con- 
trol of  quality';  organizing  for  quality  control;  quality  control  engineering;  integration  of 
quality  functions;  methods  of  obtaining  quality  assurance;  and  case  studies. 

(Prerequisite,  IM  20)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

J 
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IM  23     QUALITY  CONTROL  ROUND  TABLE 

An  integrating  course  for  those  who  have  completed  all  or  a  majority  of  the  courses  ' 
in  Quality  Control.  Basically  designed  to  test  the  application  of  the  students'  knowledge 
to  actual  industrial  situations,  most  of  the  work  revolves  about  the  students'  own  prob- 
lems. For  this  reason,  the  course  is  strictly  limited  to  those  who  have  a  full  background  in 
the  subject  and  are  in  a  position  to  devote  outside  time  and  industry  to  the  application  of 
quality  control  technology.  Practice  in  written  and  oral  report  presentation  is  afforded, 
with  emphasis  on  methods  of  selling  ideas  through  reports.  The  psychology  of  selling 
statistical  ideas  to  management  is  discussed.  Weekly  round-table  discussions  are  held  at 
which  the  students  are  expected  to  contribute  their  own  experiences.  The  outside  work 
project  constitutes  a  large  share  of  the  course  work. 

(Prerequisites,  IM  20-21 ,  22)  2y2  sertiester  hours  credit 

m  24     RELIABILITY  ENGINEERING 

Complexity  of  design  with  the  necessity  for  infallible  performance  of  the  product  in 
the  field  under  increased  stress  levels  is  characteristic  of  the  requirements  placed  upon 
the  manufacturer  of  military  equipment,  and  on  a  more  limited  scale  materials  and  parts 
for  civilian  goods.  Accompanied  by  tighter  specifications  and  shorter  lead  time  between 
design  and  finished  product,  these  requirements  have  created  the  necessity  for  a  new 
field  of  activity  involving  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  relating  to  design,  produc- 
tion, and  field  performance  of  the  product  in  terms  of  reliability  factors.  The  course  will 
cover  in  sequence  reliability  concepts,  Definitions  and  Military  Specifications.  It  then 
deals  with  contract  negotiations  involving  reliability  program  planning,  funding,  organi- 
zation and  supervision  along  with  reliability  activities  prior  to  and  after  design  release. 
It  examines  vendor  and  subcontractor  reliability  requirements,  considers  system  evaluations 
and  reUability  data.  It  concludes  with  a  study  of  basic  reliability  statistics  and  quality 
control  with  a  projection  of  future  trends  for  this  area.  2/2   semester  hours  credit 

(An  advanced  level  course  with  enrollment  only  by  approval  of  the  Dean) 

IM  25     RELIABILITY  STATISTICS 

Complexity  of  design  with  the  necessity  for  infallible  performance  often  under  ad- 
verse environmental  conditions  has  added  a  new  characteristic  of  reliability  to  product 
engineering  of  military  equipment,  and  on  a  more  limited  scale  upon  materials  and  parts 
of  civilian  goods.  Statistical  techniques  provide  the  basis  for  determining  the  necessary 
measures  of  reliability. 

This  course  develops  statistical  tools  for  use  in  reliability  system  evaluation,  reliability 
prediction,  reliability  demonstration  testing,  and  analysis  of  reliability  data.  Reliability 
probability  distributions,  measures  of  probability,  and  methods  of  tolerance  computa- 
tion are  also  presented. 

Reliability  Statistics  is  of  primary  interest  to  Research  and  Development  Engineers, 
Engineering  Designers  and  Technicians,  Reliability  Engineers,  Environment  Test  Engi- 
neers, Quality  Control  Engineers,  Field  Sen'ice  Engineers,  as  well  as  Mathematicians 
and  Statisticians.  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

{An  advanced  level  course  with  enrollment  only  by  approval  of  the  Dean) 

IM  30-31      PLANT  LAYOUT 

This  course  is  taught  on  a  combination  lecture  and  laboratory  method  using  the  latest 
techniques  and  equipment  employed  in  industrial  practice.  Instruction  proceeds  prin 
cipally  by  the  project  method  where  a  plant  site  is  chosen  for  the  manufacture  of  a  spe^ 
cific  product.  The  product  is  analyzed  to  determine  the  processes  involved,  the  number 
and  types  of  machines  and  auxiliary  equipment  necessary  for  manufacture.  Flow  charts 
are  prepared  and  machine  and  equipment  location  determined  using  A.S.M.E.  approved 
two-dimensional  templates  and  three-dimensional  scale  models. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  arrangement  of  machines  and  equipment,  consideration  is 
given  to  the  layout  of  utilities  such  as  power,  light,  water,  sprinklers,  drainage,  tele- 
phones, heating  equipment,  lavatories,  etc.  Alternate  layouts  are  considered  and  all  cost 
factors  including  estimates  of  construction  changes  are  evaluated  to  determine  mosi 
economical  layout.  Detailed  attention  is  given  to  the  layout  of  office  areas  and  depart- 
ments servicing  production  as  well  as  areas  designed  for  employee  safety  and  conven- 
ience. Design  is  checked  for  conformance  to  local  and  state  regulations  pertaining  tc 
building  codes,  zoning,  safety,  and  fire  protection.  Finished  layout  drawings  are  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  management. 

{Prerequisite  IM  5,  11,  16-17)  5  semester  hours  credit 
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IM  32     INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENTATION   I 

The  two  main  problems  confronting  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  factory 
are  the  evaluation  of  data  and  the  design  of  experiments,  both  simple  and  complex. 
Statistical  methods  for  solving  these  problems  are  essential  tools  of  the  process  engineer 
and  factory  trouble-shooter.  This  course  in  statistical  methods  is  specifically  directed  at 
quality  control,  engineering,  laboratory  and  other  personnel  who  wish  to  increase  their 
skill  and  efficiency  in  design  and  analysis  of  experiments. 

Modem  small-sample  techniques  are  applied  to  industrial  problems.  The  use  of  statis- 
tical inference  to  make  estimates  and  set  confidence  intervals  of  key  characteristics  of 
production  lots  and  processes,  design  of  single  and  multiple  factor  experiments,  tests 
of  significance,  analysis  of  variance,  use  of  the  normal,  binomial,  Poisson,  and  Chi-Square 
distributions,  as  well  as  non-parametric  methods  are  discussed.  Short  cuts  and  "rough- 
but-quick"  tests  are  covered.  Accent  is  on  the  application  of  these  tools  and  to  solution 
of  typical  problems.  Throughout,  the  emphasis  is  on  avoiding  experimental  blind  alleys, 
with  the  associated  vital  savings  in  dollars  and  days. 

{Prerequisites,  IM  21,  Ec.  21-22)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 


IM  33     INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENTATION   II 

The  evaluation  of  data  and  the  design  of  experiments  are  essential  tools  in  laboratory 
research,  in  pilot  plant  development,  and  of  the  engineer  and  factory  trouble-shooter. 
Consequently,  this  course  dealing  with  tests  of  significance,  analysis  of  variance,  corre- 
lation techniques,  and  experimental  design  is  specifically  directed  at  producing  greater 
efficiency  and  competency  for  quality  control  personnel  as  well  as  experimenters  of  all 
classes. 

The  person  completing  the  course  will  be  equipped  not  only  to  select  an  efficient  de- 
sign for  his  experimental  work,  but  will  also  be  enabled  to  make  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  data  to  determine  whether  the  variations  in  the  data  are  significantly  different 
from  those  which  might  be  expected  purely  on  a  chance  basis.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  ability  to  make  this  kind  of  distinction  helps  avoid  experimental  blind  alleys, 
with  the  associated  vital  savings  in  dollars  and  days. 

(Prerequisite,  IM  32)  2]^  semester  hours  credit 


IIM  34     INTRODUCTION  TO  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH   I 

With  the  increasing  complexity  and  competitive  aspects  of  our  American  economy,  the 
executive  of  the  future  must  base  his  management  decisions  upon  facts  and  data  and 
less  upon  pure  judgment  values.  Operations  Research  is  providing,  through  the  scien- 
tific approach,  quantitative  values  for  the  several  variables  interacting  in  the  problems 
with  which  the  decision  maker  is  involved  in  formulating  policy  and  directing  his  every- 
day activities.  This  management  approach  to  an  introduction  to  operations  research  will 
be  taught  on  the  descriptive  rather  than  the  developmental  mathematical  basis.  It  is 
expected  that  this  course  will  be  attractive  to  men  with  science  and  technical  educational 
backgrounds  who  are  related  through  their  employment  to  the  operational  problems 
which  face  the  decision  maker  on  all  levels.  Any  grounding  in  mathematics  through  an 
Introduction  to  calculus  and  a  basic  understanding  of  statistics  will  be  helpful  but  not  a 
jrime  requisite.  Part  I  will  be  devoted  to  the  Formulation  of  the  Problem;  the  Idealized 
Research  Model;  the  Construction  and  Solution  of  the  Practical  Research  Model;  Test- 
ing the  Model  and  Solution;  Establishing  Controls  and  Putting  the  Solution   to  Work. 

{Prerequisite,  Ec  20-21)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 


M  35     INTRODUCTION  TO  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH   II 

Part  II  considers  the  tools  and  techniques  which  are  currently  available  for  use  in 
Dperations  Research.  These  include  Mathematical  Statistics,  Computers,  Symbolic  Logic 
ind  the  many  types  of  models  such  as  Inventory  Models,  Allocation  Models  and  Replace- 
nent  Models.  Case  studies  which  demonstrate  the  Methodology  of  Operation  Research  and 
he  use  of  tools  and  techniques  will  be  used  to  further  the  student's  understanding  of 
he  Operations  Research  approach  to  the  "Executive  Type  Problem." 

{Prerequisite,  IM  34)  2/2   semester  hours  credit 
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iM  40-41      MATERIAL  HANDLING  — FUNDAMENTALS 

The  handling  of  materials  as  an  integrated  part  of  the  production  program  offers 
much  promise  in  efficiency  of  operation  and  reduction  in  manufacturing  costs.  This 
course  approaches  the  problem  from  both  the  unit  workplace  environment  and  the  in- 
ternal f^ow  of  raw  materials  through  the  several  manufacturing  processes  to  the  storage 
of  finished  goods  and  their  loading  for  shipment.  Materials  handling  equipment  will  be 
considered  in  practical  terms  of  engineering  characteristics,  selection  for  specific  uses, 
and  cost  factors  of  operation. 

(Prerequisites,  IM  16-17,  M  2-3)  5  semester  hours  credit 

IM  42     MATERIAL  HANDLING  — PROBLEM  ANALYSES 

This  course  comprises  a  series  of  case  studies,  each  designed  to  illustrate  material 
handling  problems  encountered  in  various  types  of  industries.  In  the  development  of  the 
analyses,  reference  to  source  material  will  be  required  for  technical  data  and  specifica- 
tions toward  the  selection  of  equipment  and  methods  which  will  provide  the  most 
economic  and  effective  operations  consistent  with  the  factors  involved. 

[Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2^/2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  43     MATERIAL  HANDLING  —  COST  DETERMINATION 

This  course  is  designed  to  thoroughly  cover  all  elements  of  material  handling  cost  in- 
cluding techniques  in  determination  of  cost  reduction  data,  operating  costs,  replacement 
policies,  maintenance  costs,  etc. 

[Prerequisites,  A  30-31,  IM  40-41)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  44     MATERIAL  HANDLING  —  ENGINEERING  PRINCIPLES 

A  thorough  treatment  of  those  major  engineering  principles  which  form  the  basis  of 
material  handling  equipment  design  and  its  application.  This  course,  which  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  who  do  not  have  a  formal  engineering  background,  deals  with  such 
subjects  as  horsepower  calculations,  simple  beams,  floor  loading,  effect  of  ramps,  and 
determination  of  battery  requirements. 

[Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2/2   semester  hours  credit 

IM  45     MATERIAL  HANDLING —  CONVEYORIZATION 

A  comprehensive  course  in  the  characteristics,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  prac- 
tical application  of  all  types  of  gravity  and  powered  unit-handling  conveyors,  including 
skate  wheel,  roller,  live  roller,  belt,  slat,  overhead  trolley,  reciprocating  and  continuous 
type  lifts,  and  dragline  systems. 

[Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2^   semester  hours  credit 

IM  46     MATERIAL  HANDLING  — COMMERCIAL  CARRIERS 

This  course  deals  with  the  vital  handling  operations  which  take  place  after  the  finished 
product  leaves  the  industrial  plant.  Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  commercial  freight  terminal  handling  operations,  loading  techniques,  "on- 
board" handling  facilities,  and  the  material  handling  considerations  in  truck,  railroad, 
ship,  and  airplane  design. 

[Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2/2    semester   hours   credit 

IM  47     MATERIAL  HANDLING  — INDUSTRIAL  WAREHOUSING 

A  comprehensive,  practical  approach  to  the  growing  problem  of  industrial  warehous- 
ing, covering  such  vital  fields  as  space  utilization,  distribution,  stock  selection,  storage! 
facilities,  locator  systems  and  equipment  application. 

[Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  48     MATERIAL  HANDLING —  YARD  HANDLING 

This  course  gives  particular  emphasis  to  the  highly  specialized  handling  techniques 
used  in  the  "fresh  air"  industries  such  as  lumber,  petroleum,  brick,  fishing  and  ship- 
building. In  addition,  thorough  coverage  is  given  to  the  field  of  yard  handling  of  non- 
ferrous  metals,  fuel,  lumber,  dnuns,  and  refuse  coincident  to  industrial  plant  operation. 

[Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2y-x  semester  hours  credit 
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IM  49     MATERIAL  HANDLING  —  IN-PROCESS  HANDLING 

A  new  concept  in  materials  handling  associated  with  manufacturing  and  assembly  oper- 
ations; the  role  of  materials  handling  in  automation,  cost  control,  product  design,  and 
production  control. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  50     MATERIAL  HANDLING  — MULTI-STORY  BUILDING 

This  course  is  especially  well-suited  to  industrial  New  England  where  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  industrial  plants  are  multi-storied  and  of  ancient  vintage.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  techniques  in  vertical  transportation  and  in  the  maximum  utilization  of 
floors  of  limited  capacity  and  poor  column  spacing. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  21/2  semester  hours  credit 

IM  51      MATERIAL  HANDLING  —  BULK  MATERIALS 

A  comprehensive  and  practical  approach  to  the  problems  inherent  in  the  handling 
of  fluid,  powdered,  granular,  and  lump  materials. 

{Prerequisite,  IM  40-41)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

INSURANCE  (In) 

In  a  complex  economic  structure,  the  function  of  risk  bearing  becomes  vital. 
The  Insurance  industry  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  in  serving  this 
need.  The  courses  offered  are  basic  in  their  presentation  and  are  designed  to 
train  for  effective  careers  in  one  of  the  many  divisions  of  operation. 

Iln  1-2     INSURANCE  PRINCIPLES 

A  foundation  course  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  Casualty  and  Fire  Insurance 
and  its  function  in  our  economy;  measurement  of  risk  and  rates;  types  of  carriers,  their 
organization,  and  regulation;  loss  adjustment  and  loss  prevention;  underwriting  and 
reinsurance.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  insurance  contract 
and  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  forms  of  Casualty,  Fire,  Marine,  Surety,  and  Disa- 
bility insurance,  and  their  uses.  5  semester  hours  credit 

In  3     INSURANCE  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

Every  business  manager  has  the  responsibility  for  protection  of  the  assets  and  con- 
tinued life  of  his  company  under  any  eventuality.  This  course,  approached  from  a  man- 
agement viewpoint,  discusses  the  various  risks  present  in  modern  business  operations, 
and  procedures  to  be  taken  with  types  of  insurance  used  to  indemnify  against  anticipated 
osses.  2/4  semester  hours  credit 

n  4-5     CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

This  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  casualty  insurance.  It  includes  such  insurance  con- 
racts  as  workmen's  compensation  and  employers'  liability,  accident  and  health,  sched- 
ile  and  comprehensive  general  liability,  and  miscellaneous  crime  coverages.  Special 
ittention  is  paid  the  policy  contract,  various  rating  procedures,  endorsements,  the  methods 
ised  to  determine  premium  payments,  insurance  auditing  procedures,  etc.  The  subjects 
overed  are  considered  in  detail  through  careful  analysis  of  the  several  underlying  insur- 
nce  contracts. 

{Prerequisite,  In  1-2)  5  semester  hours  credit 

1  6-7     FIRE  INSURANCE  AND  ALLIED  LINES 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Policies, 
resenting  a  detailed  study  of  the  Massachusetts  Standard  Fire  Policy,  its  modifying 
)rms  and  endorsements;  methods  of  rating;  policy  writing  procedures;  and  loss  handling. 
t  includes  a  study  of  extended  coverage,  consequential  loss  contracts,  and  collateral  fire 
nes. 

{Prerequisite,  In  1-2)  5  semester  hours  credit 
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In  8-9     INLAND  MARINE  INSURANCE 

Covers  the  origin,  development  and  present  scope  of  Inland  Marine  Insurance  and  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  transportation  policies,  property  floaters,  bailees' 
customers'  floaters  and  special  risk  policies.  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  thor- 
ough grounding  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Inland  Marine  Insurance,  with  special 
emphasis  on  policy  forms,  rates,  underwriting  and  the  applicability  of  the  coverages  to 
the  needs  of  the  insuring  public. 

(Prerequisite,  In  1-2)  5  semester  hours  credit 

In  10-11      FIDELITY.  SURETYSHIP,  AND  CRIME  INSURANCE 

This  course  is  introduced  by  a  general  consideration  of  crime  insurance.  Coverage 
under  fidelity  and  suretyship  is  discussed  individually,  including  the  various  forms  of 
fidelity,  judicial,  contract,  public  official  bonds,  license  and  permit  bonds,  miscellaneous 
surety  bonds,  burglary  and  robbery  insurance,  and  the  comprehensive  crime  policies. 
The  several  bond  and  policy  forms  under  the  foregoing  are  studied  individually,  supple- 
mented by  the  underwriting  procedures  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  manuals. 

[Prerequisite,  In  1-2)  5  semester  hours  credit 

In  12     COMPREHENSIVE  HOMEOWNERS  POLICY  INSURANCE 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  professional  needs  of  men  actively  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business.  Using  policy  forms  and  company  manuals  as  tools  of  instruction 
the  course  will  tackle  the  multitude  of  problems  arising  out  of  the  attempt  to  integrate 
in  a  single  policy  the  varied  types  of  risks  involved  in  the  multi-peril  packaging  of  insur- 
ance coverages.  The  instruction  will  be  specifically  concerned  with  the  peculiar  types 
of  problems  arising  in  selling,  underwriting,  claims  adjustments,  etc.,  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Homeowners  Insurance.  Ample  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  discussion  of  case 
situations  encountered  in  the  individual's  practice.  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

In  13-14     CLAIM  PROCEDURE 

The  function  and  organization  of  the  claims  department;  the  claims  adjuster,  his 
qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities;  the  theory  and  procedures  of  handling  insur- 
ance claims.  This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  coverages,  and  is  handled 
on  a  lecture  and  discussion  basis,  using  case  studies,  however,  limited  to  general  casualty, 
fire,  burglary,  bonds  and  inland  marine  insurance. 

{Prerequisites,  In  4-5;  6-7;  8-9;  10-11)  5  semester  hours  credit 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  AND  PERSONNEL  (IR) 


u 


The  management  of  human  relations  in  business  represents  one  of  the  most 
challenging  aspects  of  our  industrial  developments.  Opportunities  are  unlimited 
for  qualified  persons  in  all  phases  of  management  with  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  labor-management  relations.  The  continuance  of 
our  American  system  of  industrial  economy  demands  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  principles  underlying  labor-management  relations  and  their 
responsibilities  one  to  the  other  and  mutually  to  the  public. 


IR  1      PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  BUSINESS 

Business  psychology  is  the  study  of  predicting  and   influencing   human   behavior  ii'lL 
business.  It  provides  an  understanding  of  man's  mental  life,  of  how  the  individual  and     ' 
the  group  behave  and  are  influenced  in  their  behavior,  and  of  how  the  business  mar 
may  predict  and  control  his   own   behavior    and   that   of   those   with   whom   he   works 
The  study  and  analysis  of  the  student's  own  personal  problems  and  behavior  constitute  s 
valuable  and  interesting  phase  of  the  course.  2/2  semester  hours  credit    |7" 
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IR  2-3     HUMAN  RELATSONS 

Effective  handling  of  human  problems  has  become  a  factor  of  vital  importance  to 
management.  This  course  in  human  relations  in  business  is  the  foundation  to  all  person- 
nel policy  and  offers  an  approach  or  understanding  of  value  not  only  to  those  in  person- 
nel work  but  also  to  all  persons  having  supervisory  relationships.  Subjects  included  for 
discussion  are  the  techniques  of  approach  to  situation  analysis;  problems  in  selection; 
training;  employee  rating;  change  of  employee  status;  supervision;  wage  policies;  com- 
plaints and  grievances;  employee  morale,  labor  turnover;  discipline;  health;  safety;  em- 
ployee participation;  collective  bargaining;  public  relations.  5  semester  hours  credit 

IR  4     PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 

This  course,  in  contrast  to  IR  2-3,  is  specifically  related  to  the  organization,  function, 
and  procedures  of  the  personnel  department.  It  is  concerned  with  such  problems  as  the 
organization  of  the  personnel  department;  its  relationship  and  responsibility  in  the  total 
management  organization;  recruitment  of  manpower;  techniques  of  intervievwng  and 
:ounseling;  employee  selection;  testing,  proper  job  placement;  training;  job  analysis 
and  evaluation;  merit  rating;  promotion,  transfer,  discharge;  employee  publications; 
•standards    and    conditions    of    employment;    personnel    forms,     records,     and     reports. 

25/2  semester  hours  credit 

KR  5     WAGE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  course  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  underlying  theory  of  industrial  wages, 
specific  consideration  is  given  to  job  and  salary  analysis  and  evaluation;  merit  rating; 
ncentive  wages;  wage  payment  plans.  The  importance  of  a  sound  wage  structure  to 
I  lealthy  employer-employee  relations  and  the  administration  of  wages  through  collective 
bargaining  from  the  production  as  well  as  the  labor  relations  point  of  view. 

(Prerequisite,  IR  4  or  20)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

IR  6     EMPLOYMENT  TESTING 

Selection  and  placement  procedures  usually  comprise  several  steps,  including  the 
interview,  psychometric  testing,  references,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  fitted  together  to  form 
in  over-all  judgment.  This  course  is  concerned  v/ith  tests  used  in  business  and  industry 
o  determine  aptitudes,  personal  characteristics  and  qualifications  for  employment, 
iroper  job  placement,  counselling,  promotion,  special  training,  supervisory  or  executive 
lotentialities.  It  discusses  tests  in  terms  of  type  and  purpose,  test  characteristics,  test 
onstruction,  test  interpretation,  use  and  limitations  of  testing. 

(Prerequisite,  Ec  20-21)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

R  7     PRACTICAL  TRAINING  METHODS  FOR  BUSINESS  AND   INDUSTRY 

Subjects  covered  range  from  principles  and  methods  of  effective  "on-the-job"  training 
Tj  the  handling  of  formal  or  informal  training  groups.  The  objective  is  to  provide  a 
lorough  grounding  in  the  psychology  of  learning;  techniques  of  effective  teaching; 
ersonality  qualifications  for  successful  training;  a  review  of  job  instruction  training 
J.I.T.)  and  job  relations  training  (J.R.T.)  ;  use  of  the  case  analysis  method;  role  play- 
ig;  training  tools;  visual  aids;  the  value  of  example  and  demonstration;  methods  of 
lalyzing  and  meeting  training  needs;  the  principles  and  practices  of  organizing  and 
dministering  a  training  program;  follow-up  procedures  to  insure  results;  class  projects 
)  provide  practical  application  of  material  covered  in  the  course. 

21/2  semester  hours  credit 

[  8     TECHNIQUES  OF  SUPERVISION 

Supervision  is  the  function  of  directing,  controlling  and  co-ordinating  the  combined 
iForts  of  men,  machines  and  materials.  Positions  of  managerial  capacity  involve  the 
;  sponsibility  of  supervision.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  basic  instruction  in  such 
lases  as  the  supervisor's  responsibilities  and  objectives;  planning  the  work  and  employee 
„signments;  employees'  attitudes  toward  management,  equipment  and  materials; 
cords  and  reports;  improving  individual  performance;  progress  of  employees;  personnel 
lations;  handling  of  grievances;  training;  administering  of  company  policies;  matters 
lated  to  wages;  the  development  of  a  congenial,  enthusiastic  community  of  work  inter- 
i:  through  the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  all  employees.        2/2  semester  hours  credit 
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IR  20     LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

This  course  provides  a  basic  treatment  of  labor  economics,  including  the  history  of 
the  labor  movement  and  of  industrial  relations,  vwth  emphasis  on  the  present  period; 
theory  of  collective  bargaining;  eflFect  of  collective  bargaining  upon  income  of  labor, 
employment,  accumulation  of  capital,  and  national  income.  Policies  and  practices  of 
labor  and  management  in  respect  to  hiring  and  layoffs,  technological  changes,  v^^ages  and 
market  position,  closed  and  open  shop,  union-management  co-operation,  government 
regulation  of  labor  relations,  etc.  The  problem  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  public  policy 
as  to  industrial  relations  are  covered. 

CORE  COURSE  2  semester  hours  credit 

IR  21      LABOR  LEGISLATION  —  UNION-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

A  study  of  the  legal  framework  for  collective  bargaining,  beginning  with  the  historical 
development  and  the  impact  of  the  anti-trust  laws  on  labor  unions,  and  continuing  with 
the  federal  and  state  laws  regulating  injunctions  in  labor  disputes;  the  Railway  Laboi 
Act;  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  a  detailed  study  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  (Taft-Hartley) ;  the  procedures,  powers,  and  limitations  of  the  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  statutes. 

(Prerequisite,  IR  20)  2Y2  semester  hours  credit 

IR  22     LABOR  LEGISLATION  —  STANDARDS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

A  course  covering  the  content  and  relationship  of  federal  and  state  regulation  o: 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions,  including  minimum  wage,  hours  of  work,  and  chile 
labor  legislation.  Old  age  and  survivors,  unemployment  and  workmen's  compensatioi 
insurance  programs  are  also  covered  as  well  as  the  anti-discrimination  laws  coverini 
veterans'  re-employment  rights  and  fair  employment  practices. 

{Prerequisite,  IR  20)  2]^  semester  hours  credit 

IR  23     THE  LABOR  AGREEMENT  — NEGOTIATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  negotiation,  re-negotiation,  and  administration  of  labor  contracts;  study  of  thi 
component  clauses  such  as  union  recognition  and  security,  management  prerogatives 
seniority,  vacations,  wages,  hours,  working  conditions;  grievance  analysis  and  arbitratioi 
procedure  developed  through  case  studies  in  actual  labor-management  relations  as  aflfect 
ed  by  such  clauses,   and  the  entire  collective  bargaining  agreement  and   relationship 

(Prerequisite,  IR  20)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

IR  24     LABOR  RELATIONS  SEMINAR 

An  advanced  discussion  of  current  labor-management  problems  such  as  union  respon 
sibilities,  management  responsibilities,  the  annual  wage,  profit  sharing,  criteria  fo 
wage  determination,  welfare  programs,  etc.  Cases  imder  consideration  will  cover  prob 
lems  that  are  timely  and  specific.  Class  limited  in  size. 

(Prerequisites,  IR  20,  21,  22,  23)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

LAW  (L) 


Underlying  the  ever-increasing  complexity  of  modern  business  is  a  growing 
body  of  law  which  defines  and  directs  business  operations. 


L  1-2     LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  BUSINESS  I 

Contracts:  nature,  kinds  and  formation  of  contracts;  essential  elements;  form  and  ir 
terpretation  of  contracts;  breach,  remedies  and  damages.  Agency,  nature,  purpose  an 
formation  of  agency  relationship;  rights  and  duties  of  principal  and  agent,  scope  ( 
agent's  authority;  rights  and  duties  of  principal  and  third  persons;  termination  of  agency 
Employer  and  employee:  compensation  laws;  duties  of  master;  contributory  negligenc 
doctrine;  injuries  to  third  persons.  Bailments:  nature  and  kinds;  rights  and  duties  < 
parties.  Negotiable  instruments:  bills,  notes  and  checks;  requirements  of  a  negotiabl 
instrument;  negotiation;  liabilities  and  defenses  of  parties;  procedure  upon  dishono) 
discharge.  Personal  property:  nature  and  classification,  methods  of  acquiring  title.  Sales 
nature  of  sales  contracts;  warranties;  transfer  of  title;  rights  and  remedies  of  seller  an 
buyer. 

CORE  COURSE  4  semester  hours  credit 
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L  3-4     LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  BUSINESS  II 

Transportation:  duties  and  liabilities  of  common  carriers.  Insurance:  formation  and 
function  of  insurance  contract;  kinds  of  policies;  legal  phases  of  life,  property  and  other 
insurance.  Suretyship:  rights  of  the  surety  and  the  guarantor;  rights  and  duties  of  the 
creditor;  defenses  of  the  surety  and  guarantor.  Partnerships:  nature,  kinds  and  formation; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners:  partner's  authority  to  bind  firm;  relation  of  partners  and 
third  persons;  dissolution  and  winding  up.  Corporations:  nature  and  creation;  charter: 
powers,  rights  and  liabilities;  nature  and  kinds  of  capital  stock;  rights  and  liabilities  of 
stockholders,  directors  and  officers.  Mortgages:  rights  and  duties  of  mortgagor;  rights  and 
duties  of  mortgagee;  rights  after  default.  Real  Property:  landlord  and  tenant  relation- 
ship; classification  of  tenancies;  rights  and  duties  of  landlord;  rights  and  liabilities  of 
tenant.  Trusts  and  decedents'  estates:  wills  and  intestacy.  Bankruptcy:  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Acts;  acts  of  bankruptcy;  adjudication;  rights  and  duties  of  bankrupt;  unsecured, 
secured  and  priority  claims;  extensions,  compositions,  and  other  debtor-relief  provisions; 
discharge. 

CORE  COURSE  {Prerequisite,  L  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

L  5-6     LAW  FOR  ENGINEERS 

Typical  legal  situations  and  principles  encountered  in  engineering  practice,  especially 
relating  to  contracts,  specifications,  real  property,  zoning  problems,  agency,  partnerships 
and  corporations,  and  patents.  4  semester  hours  credit 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  SECURITY 


LE  1      ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  justice  from  earliest  times,  developed  historically,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  western  justice  and  American  justice  including  the  roles  played 
by  the  judiciary,  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  state  police  and  investigative  organi- 
zations, county  agencies,  and  municipal  departments.  2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  2     LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  police  organization,  administration, 
and  management,  including  staff  and  line  functions,  chain  of  command,  span  of  control, 
selection  of  personnel,  and  promotional  systems.  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  3-4     POLICE  INTERROGATION 

A  comprehensive  course  presenting  the  various  techniques  of  police  interrogation  with 
concentration  on  questioning  suspects,  witnesses,  victims,  informants,  and  complainants. 
The  laws  governing  interrogation  practices  are  reviewed  as  well  as  the  psychology  of 
interrogation  and  the  use  of  the  lie  detector  as  an  investigative  aid.  Mock  cases  are  used 
so  that  all  class  members  have  an  opportunity  to  interrogate  under  simulated  conditions. 

4  semester  hours  credit 

LE  5-6     CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATION  AND  CASE  PREPARATION 

The  fundamentals  of  criminzd  investigation  including  crime  scene  procedure,  crime 
scene  search,  collection  and  preservation  of  evidence,  recording  the  crime  scene,  police 
photography,  some  of  the  more  basic  principles  of  forensic  science,  surveillance  and  the 
development  of  informants.  Methods  of  preparing  the  case  for  court  are  studied  thor- 
oughly and  completely.  4  semester  hours  credit 

LE  7     POLICE  PATROL 

A  comprehensive  study  of  all  types  of  uniformed  police  patrol  including  foot,  vehicular, 
water,  and  air  patrol  stressing  the  basic  assumptions  of  and  rationale  for  each  type  includ- 
ing considerations  for  deployment  of  personnel,  beat  layouts,  mechanics  of  arrest,  riot 
control,  raids,  road  blocks,  stopping  methods,  and  transportation  of  prisoners. 

2  semester  hours  credit 
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LE  8     CRIMINAL  LAW 

The  history  of  criminal  law;  Its  development  in  America;  constitutional  considera- 
tions; elements  of  a  crime;  statutory  make-up;  elements  of  various  crimes;  the  law  of 
arrest;  entrapment;  criminal  responsibility;  defenses;  and  procedures  in  the  court  room. 

25/2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  9     EVIDENCE 

Rules  of  evidence ;  principles  of  exclusion ;  evaluation  and  examination  of  evidence  and 
proof;  competency;  consideration  of  witnesses;  laws  of  search  and  seizure. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  10-11      TRAFFIC  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  enforcement  of  law  as  it  relates  to  traffic;  accident  prevention  and  investigation; 
driver  testing  and  licensing;  safety  education;  traffic  surveys;  selective  enforcement; 
traffic  engineering;  administration  of  traffic  divisions;  reporting;  records;  prosecuting; 
the  traffic  court;  training.  4  semester  hours  credit 

LE  12     RECORDS  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

A  study  of  the  various  types  of  law  enforcement  record  systems,  including  considera- 
tion of  the  utilization  of  forms,  electronic  systems,  record  analysis,  and  specialized  con- 
trol through  the  use  of  records.  2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  13     CRIMINAL  IDENTIFICATION 

A  thorough  presentation  of  the  available  means  of  identifying  criminals  including  con- 
sideration of  fingerprinting,  portrait  parle,  Bertillonage,  observation  and  description, 
photography,  handwriting,  typewriter  identification,  and  identification  of  skeletal  re- 
mains with  stress  on  the  practical  application  of  identification  principles  in  modern 
police  work.  2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  14     INTRODUCTION  TO  CRIMINALISTICS 

The  elements  of  microscopy,  comparative  microscopy,  spectroscopy  and  chemistry  asi 
they  are  used  in  the  study  of  firearms,  hair,  fibers,  blood,  paint,  tools,  glass,  documents, 
laundry  marks,  poisons  and  other  organic  and  inorganic  materials  which  comprise: 
physical  evidence.  This  course  is  intended  only  as  a  survey  course  in  Criminalistics. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  15     CRIME  PREVENTION 

This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the  role  of  the  juvenile  officer  as  well  as  the  role  of 
the  police  officer  without  juvenile  responsibility  in  crime  prevention  with  emphasis  om 
theory,  administration,  control,  treatment,  confinement,  community  resources,  relation* 
with  the  public,  and  the  juvenile  court.  2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  16     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN   LAW   ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION   AND 
MANAGEMENT 

An  advanced  course  presenting  police  control  methods  from  the  administrative  stand- 
point and  including  consideration  of  special  problems  in  regard  to  narcotic  traffic,  se» 
deviates,  minorities,  strikes,  natural  and  atomic  disasters,  juvenile  crimes,  vice  control^ 
and  community  relations.  2  semester  hours  credit 


LE  17-18     INVESTIGATIVE  REPORT  WRITING 


!I 


This  course  is  designed  to  instruct  the  law  enforcement  officer  in  determining  report 
content  as  a  result  of  interpreting  and  evaluating  information.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  collection  of  information,  accurate  description,  analysis  of  information  and 
concise  writing.  The  student  is  required  to  participate  in  numerous  report  writing 
projects,  all  of  which  are  designed  specifically  to  meet  his  everyday  needs  in  the  investi- 
gative field.  4  semester  hours  credit 
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LE  19-20     POLICE  SUPERVISION 

A  comprehensive  consideration  of  command-level  problems  as  these  relate  to  super- 
vision, including  planning  and  research,  training,  discipline,  examinations,  promotions, 
rating  systems,  auxiliary  units,  organization,  budgetary  considerations,  deployment  of 
personnel,  line  and  staff  distinctions,  policy  formulations,  high-level  administrative  re- 
sponsibility, interdepartmental  relations,  problem  handling,  personnel  policies,  supervisory 
relationships  at  all  ranks,  wages,  grievances,  morale,  and  safety.    4  semester  hours  credit 

LE  21     POLICE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

This  course  is  designed  to  apply  the  principles  of  sound  public  relations  to  the  entire 
police  operation.  Consideration  is  given  to  public  speaking,  press  releases,  press  relations, 
police-community  relations,  and  police-public  contact.  2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  22     POLICE  RESEARCH   METHODS 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  each  student  an  opportunity  to  conduct  a  research 
project  which  must  be  related  to  a  specific  police  interest  or  operation.  The  student 
chooses  his  research  project  in  consultation  with  his  faculty  advisor.  The  course  meets 
officially  twice  during  the  semester.  The  student  may  consult  with  his  advisor  concerning 
his  project  at  any  time.  A  project  paper  showing  the  results  of  research  is  required. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  23     SURVEY  OF  SECURITY  IN  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

A  survey  of  private  protection  in  the  United  States  including  its  history,  its  develop- 
ment, and  its  present  status  with  particular  attention  given  to  business  loss  through  fire 
and  theft  as  a  rationale  for  the  existence  of  security  programs.  This  course  considers  all 
of  the  various  types  of  security  and  the  relative  importance  of  each. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

LE  24     GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

A  discerning  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  all  significant  government  security 
programs  with  emphasis  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Security  Regulations,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  security  agencies  as  they  all  relate  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  2  semester  hours  credit 

.E  25     PLANT  PROTECTION 

The  organization,  administration,  and  management  of  plant  protection  operations  in- 
:luding  special  technical  and  legal  problems  in  industrial  facilities  of  all  types;  the  man- 
igement  of  private  guard  forces;  police  liaison;  the  use  of  electronic  and  mechanical 
prevention  devices;  selection  of  personnel;  public  relations;  plant  parking  and  traffic 
control;  records;  prevention  programs;  training;  screening  employees;  rules  and  regula- 
ions;    special    functions;    deployment    of    personnel;    wages;    unions;    and    equipment. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

E  26     INDUSTRIAL  FIRE  PREVENTION 

The  organization,  administration,  and  management  of  a  fire  prevention  program  v«th- 
n  business  and  industry;  the  use  of  a  fire  brigade;  specialized  training;  employee  incen- 
ives;  sprinkler  systems;  equipment;  construction  techniques,  employee  relations;  rules 
nd  regulations  and  their  enforcement;  plant  location;  inspections;  fire  department  liai- 
Dn;  and  special  hazards.  2  semester  hours  credit 

E  27     RETAIL  SECURITY 

The  operation  of  security  departments  in  retail  stores  of  all  types  with  emphasis  on 
motions,  honesty  shopping,  dishonest  employees,  shoplifters,  professional  criminals,  un- 
ns,  juveniles,  management  relations,  public  relations,  special  laws,  strikes,  deliveries, 
arehouse  and  mail-order  operations,  receiving  and  shipping  departments,  drug  store 
aerations,    grocery    operations,    store    detectives,    special    interrogations,    and    training. 

2  semester  hours  credit 
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LIBERAL  CONTENT 

Courses  of  the  Liberal  Content  represent  an  integrated  program  intended  to 
give  a  general  orientation  to  the  areas  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  order  to  provide 
a  well-rounded  background  of  understanding  essential  to  modern  business  man- 
agement. Major  areas  included  are  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences,  the  humanities  and  cultural  history,  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  logic. 

The  Liberal  Content  courses  that  follow  are  REQUIRED  of  all  accounting  and  man- 
agement students  working  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  This  sequence  consists  olt 
integrated  courses  which  require  four  academic  years  to  complete.  Being  sequential,  eacl] 
year's  study  becomes  a  prerequisite  to  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  continuum.  Begin- 
ning with  the  concrete  and  progressing  to  the  abstract,  the  subject  matter  also  increase; 
in  profundity.  Divided  into  four  parts,  primarily  for  purposes  of  administration,  the  yeai 
courses  proceed  from  Man  and  His  Physical  Universe  through  Man  in  Society  and  Man'. 
Cultural  Inheritance  to  Man  and  Values. 

LA  1-2     MAN  AND  HIS  PHYSICAL  UNIVERSE 

The  first  semester  is  a  survey  of  the  physical  sciences.  Following  an  overview  of  sci 
ence  and  the  scientific  method,  it  begins  with  a  study  of  the  universe  and  the  solar  sys 
tem.  Attention  is  then  directed  to  the  earth,  first  as  an  astronomical  body  and  then  fron 
a  geological  and  finally  from  a  meteorological  view^point.  The  course  proceeds  into  thi 
nature  of  matter  and  energy.  The  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  are  studied  and  als( 
their  applications  to  everyday  life.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  theory  underlying  atomi> 
energy  as  well  as  the  more  recent  developments  in  atomic  research. 

The  second  semester  continues  with  a  survey  of  the  biological  sciences.  A  brief  re 
view  of  the  history  of  biology  is  followed  by  studying  the  following :  the  cell  and  the  essen 
tial  life  processes;  examples  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  with  particular  emphasi 
on  those  organisms  which  have  a  direct  effect  on  man;  the  flowering  plants;  ecology  anc 
conservation;  the  various  human  systems,  with  emphasis  on  physiology  rather  thai 
anatomy;  contributions  of  medicine;  genetics  and  evolution. 

6  semester  hours  credit 

LA  3-4     MAN   IN  SOCIETY 

Business  and  industry  accept  the  postulate  that  management  must  get  things  doni 
through  people.  This  necessitates  a  clearer  understanding  of  psychological  and  sociologi 
cal  factors  and  forces  which  influence  man's  actions.  In  this  course  the  studen 
studies  himself  as  an  individual,  as  a  member  of  groups,  as  a  potential  leader,  as  a  par 
ent,  and  as  a  young  person  beginning  a  career  in  management.  Class  discussions  develoj 
ability  to  link  principle  with  current  affairs;  ranging  from  the  student's  personal  life  ti 
the  broad  problems  of  people  living  in  groups.  In  the  first  semester,  an  attempt  is  madi 
to  develop  new  insights  and  understandings  about  human  behavior.  In  the  second  semes 
ter  a  sensitivity  to  and  awareness  of  human  needs  and  values  is  developed  which  assist 
the  student  in  learning  how  to  live  a  more  effective  life  as  a  member  of  a  complex  society 

{Prerequisite,  LA  1-2)  6  semester  hours  credit 


LA  5-6     MAN'S  CULTURAL  INHERITANCE 

As  Americans,  we  have  a  rich  heritage  which  has  come  to  us  from  many  areas  ani 
civilizations.  It  has  raised  man  to  great  heights.  This  course  is  a  weaving  together  of  thi 
many  things  from  which  our  culture  has  evolved.  History  and  political  science  fumisl 
the  background  for  democracy  in  the  Greek  city-states.  Paintings,  sculpture  and  archi 
tecture  from  many  lands  and  eras  provide  aesthetic  appreciation  for  our  time  and  soci 
ety.  Music  and  literature  interpret  for  us  the  passions  and  emotions  of  mankind  froB 
which  all  may  partake  and  receive  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  This  course  includes  illua 
trated  lectures  and  recordings  plus  a  field  trip  to  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  in  order  thai 
the  student  may  be  made  aware  of  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  literatur 
that  go  to  make  up  Man's  Cultural  Inheritance. 

{Prerequisite,  LA  3-4)  6  semester  hours  credit 
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LA  7-8      MAN   AND  VALUES 

Each  man  must  be  his  own  philosopher  and  determine  his  own  philosophy  of  life.  He 
must  live  his  own  life  in  a  universe  which  he  did  not  create  in  conflict  with  obstacles 
against  which  he  has  no  control.  In  addition  to  synthesizing  the  materials  that  make  up 
the  first  three  parts  of  this  program,  this  course  exposes  the  student  to  such  major 
considerations  as  truth,  good,  evil,  ethics,  logic  and  the  practical  implications  of  the 
major  schools  of  philosophical  thought.  It  will  also  cover  generic,  moral,  religious,  cog- 
nitive, aesthetic  and  social  values;  meaning  and  direction  in  nature  and  histoiy;  and 
conclude  with  the  function  and  benefits  of  philosophical  thinking  for  the  examined  life. 

(Prerequisite,  LA  5-6)  6  semester  hours  credit 


MATHEMATICS  (M) 

M   1      PREPARATORY  MATHEMATICS 

An  intensive  problem-solving  course  in  arithmetic  and  high  school  algebra.  Topics 
include  manipulation  of  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentages,  interpolation  in 
common  reference  tables,  and  solution  of  simple  algebraic  equations.  An  important  part 
of  this  course  is  practice  in  reducing  "word  problems"  to  mathematical  terms,  and  thus 
arrive  at  solutions  in  an  orderly  sequence.  This  course  has  been  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  college-level  courses  in  mathematics  if  they  lack  practice  or  training  in  the 
topics   usually    covered    in    a   high    school    algebra    course.  Non-credit 


M  2-3     MATHEMATICS 

This  course  is  the  normal  prerequisite  for  all  later  courses  in  mathematics,  statistics, 
and  quality  control.  During  this  one-year  course,  basic  mathematical  principles  and 
techniques  are  discussed,  with  application  drawn  from  business  and  industry,  as  well 
as  from  engineering  and  the  sciences.  The  main  concern  is  to  establish  an  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  methematical  processes  and  to  acquire  facility  with  modem 
computational  techniques  and  aids. 

Practical  work  includes  problems  in  graphic  presentation,  simple  analytic  geometry, 
solution  of  triangles,  manipulation  of  exponents  and  logarithms  as  well  as  a  survey  of 
selected  topics  in  the  field  of  topology  and  symbolic  logic. 

CORE  COURSE  4  semester  hours  credit 


M  4-5     GRAPHIC  AND  MATHEMATICAL  TECHNIQUES  IN   INDUSTRY 

This  lecture  and  laborator>'  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  elements  of 
Tiathematical  techniques  and  shop  drawing  essential  to  study  in  the  field  of  industrial 
ind  production  management. 

Instruction  in  shop  drawing  includes  the  use  of  drafting  equipment,  the  principles  of 
orthographic  projection  and  sketching,  blueprint  reading,  and  systems  of  dimensioning, 
ndications  of  limits  and  tolerances,  designation  of  locating  points,  and  commercial 
inishes. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
)lane  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  and  the  calculus.  The  student  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  his  skill  in  solution  of  more  complicated  equations  and  to  find  maxima 
tnd  minima,  as  well  as  deriving  equations  for  velocity  and  acceleration  in  common  physical 
)henomena.  The  use  of  determinants  in  the  solution  of  simultaneous  equations  and  de- 
i-jn  of  alignment  charts  is  demonstrated  for  problems  drawTi  from  industry. 

Prerequisite,  M  2-3  or  equivalent)  4  semester  hours  credit 
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OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  (OM) 

Office  management  has  developed  rapidly  in  scope  and  status  in  response 
to  the  technical  arid  diversified  nature  of  the  problems  arising  and  the  current 
trends  toward  the  scientific  approach  to  the  solutions  of  these  problems. 

OM   1      OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 

This  course  considers  the  organizational,  human,  physical,  and  operational  problems 
encountered  by  the  manager  of  the  modem  office.  It  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
proper  place  of  the  office  management  function  in  effective  company  organization ;  the 
value  of  proper  selection  techniques,  supervision,  adequate  compensation  policies,  and  em- 
ployee relations  in  building  up  an  office  force  with  desirable  attitudes  and  abilities.  It 
discusses  principles  of  efficient  office  layout;  working  conditions;  the  analysis  of  office 
methods  and  systems;  work  simplification;  the  selection  and  use  of  office  machines;  and 
common  office  functions.  Every  effort  is  made  to  use  the  student's  own  office  background 
as  a  sounding  board  for  the  subject  matter.  2/2  semester  hours  credit 


OM  2     SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  IN  OFFICE  PRACTICE 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  basic  instruction  in  the  tools  of  modern  scientific 
management,  work  simplification,  time  study,  job  evaluation  and  merit  rating;  work 
simplification  as  a  means  of  improving  work  methods  and  procedures  through  motion 
study  and  process  analysis;  time  study  for  work  measurement  and  the  establishment  of 
standards;  and  job  evaluation  for  determining  the  equivalency  among  the  several  jobs 
as  a  basis  for  a  wage  and  salar>'  structure.  These  scientific  tools  will  be  applied  to  office 
practices.  Laboratory  exercises  will  accompany  the  lectures. 

{Prerequisite,  OM  1)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 


OM  3     BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

This  course  gives  recognition  to  the  function  of  management  as  an  identifiable,  meas- 
urable and  transferable  activity.  The  ever-increasing  complexity  of  our  economy  has 
forced  businessmen  to  look  not  only  at  the  adequacy  of  their  facilities,  equipment,  and 
methods  of  operation  but  also  the  organization  of  their  management  leadership  struc- 
tured to  accomplish  their  companies'  objectives  through  "people."  The  approach  in  this 
course  will  concern  itself  first  with  the  profession  of  management  in  terms  of  its  nature 
in  its  historical  evolution  to  the  modern  concepts  of  centralization,  decentralization,  man- 
agement by  committee,  and  the  unified  concept  of  management  including  line  and  staff 
relationships,  the  use  of  specialized  staff,  as  well  as  top  management  organization.  Refer- 
ral will  be  made  by  application  to  selected  companies  which  have  pioneered  in  this  area 
by  appropriate  case  studies.  Organizational  structures  will  be  analyzed,  organizational 
manuals  defining  responsibilities,  accountability  and  programs  of  management  develop- 
ment of  employed  personnel  will  be  explored.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  dynam- 
ics of  organization  involved  in  organizational  structure  changes  and  the  problems  inci- 
dental to  such  change.  25/2  semester  hours  credit 

{An  advanced  level  course  with  enrollment  only  by  approval  of  the  Dean) 


OM   10     OFFICE  SYSTEMS  AND  PROCEDURES 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  techniques  of  system  design  to  most  effectively  record 
and  expedite  the  operations  of  the  office  and/or  the  factory.  It  deals  with  the  elements 
of  system  analysis;  methods  of  obtaining  data  and  recording  of  existing  procedures;  pro- 
cedure charts  and  charting  techniques;  developing,  testing,  installing,  and  adjusting 
new  systems;  measuring  effectiveness  of  the  system.  Considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to 
laboratory  analysis  of  certain  recognized  systems  and  for  the  discussion  of  design  problems 
submitted  by  members  of  the  class. 

{Prerequisite,  OM  1)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 
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OM   11      FORM   DESIGN  AND  CONTROL 

Forms  in  their  relationship  to  office  systems;  forms  designing  tools,  drafting  techniques, 
factors  and  principles  of  form  design;  problems  of  paper  size  and  quality  for  specific 
usage,  carbons,  typography  and  printing  specifications;  forms  housing;  the  design  of 
general  and  specialized  forms  including  system  cards,  visible  file  cards,  tickets,  bookkeep- 
ing and  addressing  machine  forms,  carbon  interleaved  forms,  reproduction  forms  (hecto- 
graph and  offset  processes),  strip  accounting  forms;  forms  control  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

(Prerequisite,  OM  10)  2/4  semester  hours  credit 

OM  12     SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Tools  and  techniques  of  the  systems  analyst ;  the  humanics  of  systems  analysis ;  develop- 
ing and  presenting  recommendations;  setting  up  pilot  operations;  selling  management 
and  the  workers;  installing  and  checking  the  new  operation.  This  course  is  conducted 
on  the  case  method,  using  all  of  the  tools  of  the  system  analyst,  i.e.,  process  chart,  proce- 
dure flow  chart,  forms  distribution  (flow)  chart,  work  distribution  chart,  layout  flow 
chart,  reports  control  chart,  work  measurement  (productivity)  chart,  etc.  Some  problems 
are  presented  at  the  actual  location  through  plant  visitation. 

(Prerequisite,  OM  10)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

OM  13     PUNCH  CARD  MACHINE  METHODS  I 

This  course  consists  of  chalk  talks,  diagrammatic  wiring,  as  well  as  actual  control  pan- 
el wiring  and  testing  on  electric  accounting  machines.  Basic  and  advanced  Control  Panel 
Wiring  will  be  taught  on  the  following  I.B.M.  Electric  Accounting  Machines:  Reproduc- 
ing Punch  (Type  514);  Alphabetical  Accounting  Machine  (Types  402-3  and  405); 
and  Collator  (Type  077).  It  will  also  cover  functional  card  design  and  the  integration  of 
machine  usage  in  the  scheduling  and  flow  of  work.  Special  course,  non-credit 

Designed  specifically  for  I.B.M.  Electric  Accounting  Machine  Supervisors  and  Operators 

OM  14     PUNCH  CARD  MACHINE  METHODS  II 

An  advanced  course,  continuing  beyond  Punch  Card  Machine  Methods  I  to  include 
I.B.M.  Accumulating  Reproducer  (Type  528)  and  Electronic  Calculating  Punch  (Type 
604).  Prerequisite  for  this  course  is  satisfactory  completion  of  Punch  Card  Machine 
Methods  I  or  its  equivalent  in  experience  (usually  at  least  three  years  of  responsible  em- 
ployment as  an  operator  or  a  supervisor).  Special  course,  non-credit 
Designed  specifically  for  I.B.M.  Electric  Accounting  Machine  Supervisors  and  Operators 

OM   15     ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  FOR  BUSINESS 

This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  executive,  accountant,  methods  and  systems 
analyst  with  automatic  electronic  equipment  and  its  potential  applications.  It  will 
include  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  machine  components  of  such  systems,  their  char- 
acteristics, and  assembly  to  handle  various  business  accounting  problems;  comparison  of 
speed,  capacity,  flexibility,  reliability  and  cost;  discussion  of  input  and  output  devices; 
general  and  special  purpose  computers  and  how  they  work,  memory  (storage),  arith- 
metic and  control  elements,  elementary  programming,  number  systems,  integrated  data 
processing  in  business,  economic  advantages  of  automation  and  various  applications  in 
retail  sales,  inventory,  payroll,  and  banking  accounting.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  smaller  systems  which  are  expected  to  gain  wide  acceptance. 

25/2  semester  hours  credit 

OM   16     ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROGRAMMING 

An  advanced  course  intended  to  further  acquaint  business  managers,  accountants, 
methods  and  systems  men,  etc.,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  programming  techniques  in 
order  that  they  may  better  evaluate  the  capabilities  of  the  several  types  of  equipment  de- 
sij,ned  for  both  small  and  large  systems. 

The  course  will  include  a  brief  review  of  program  concepts  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  stored  program  technique;  the  order  structures  used  in  a  typical  single  ad- 
dress variable  word  length  system  and  a  three  address  fixed  word  length  system;  flow 
charting  techniques;  actual  demonstrations  and  exercises  in  programming  typical  busi- 
ness applications  for  both  single  and  three  address  systems  in  the  university  computation 
center;  symbolic  programming  and  automatic  programming.       Laboratory  Fee:    $30.00 

(Prerequisite,  OM  15  or  the  equivalent  in  experience)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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REAL  ESTATE  (RE) 

Real  Estate  occupies  an  important  position  in  our  social  economy.  The 
courses  in  this  department  are  practical  in  their  approach,  designed  to  provide 
the  necessary  tools  for  those  planning  careers  in  any  of  the  several  phases  of 
operation  within  this  field. 

RE  1      REAL  ESTATE  FUNDAMENTALS 

This  course  examines  real  estate's  place  in  our  social  economy.  The  operation  and 
forces  of  the  market  itself,  and  its  relation  to  over-all  public  interest;  it  includes  land 
economics  and  development,  the  market,  building  and  its  problems,  building  construc- 
tion, brokerage,  starting  a  real  estate  business,  mortgage  lending,  remodeling,  insurance, 
planning  and  zoning.  Government  Legislation  —  V.A.  Loan  Guaranty  and  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  insurance  on  G.I.  and  non-G.I.  loans.  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

RE  2     REAL  ESTATE  LAW  AND  CONVEYANCING 

This  course  covers  the  legal  processes  and  instruments  used  in  controlling  real  estate 
ownership  and  transactions  involving  the  acquisition,  use,  enjoyment  and  disposition  of 
real  estate  and  including  land  titles,  estates,  contracts,  agreements  of  sale,  deeds,  mort- 
gages and  foreclosures,  easements,  liens,  leases,  landlord  and  tenant  relations  and  liabili- 
ties, purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate,  conveyancing,  wills  and  probate,  building  and  zon- 
ing laws,  and  insurance. 

{Prerequisite,  RE  1)  2/4  semester  hours  credit 

RE  3     REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 

This  course  offers  more  of  a  practical  than  theoretical  approach  to  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  real  estate  investment  and  management,  placing  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  advantages  and  risks  of  investment  in  real  estate,  types  of  real  estate  invest- 
ments, the  workings  of  the  real  estate  operator  with  regard  to  exchange  of  real  estate  and 
speculation,  financing  of  real  estate  purchase  and  development,  the  relation  of  investor 
to  manager  and  broker,  real  estate  management  as  a  business,  the  organization  of  a  man- 
agement department  in  a  brokerage  firm,  management  policies,  rent  and  rental  problems, 
the    fundamentals    of    apartment    house    management     and     co-operative     apartments. 

{Prerequisites,  A  30-31 ,  RE  1,  2)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

RE  4     REAL  ESTATE  FINANCE 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  current  methods  of  financing  real  estate,  espe- 
cially designed  for  realtors,  bankers,  attorneys,  appraisers,  as  well  as  students  pursuing 
the  real  estate  program.  It  considers  banking  systems,  instruments  of  finance,  including 
discussions  of  long-term  leases  and  bond  issues;  techniques  of  mortgage  lending;  ap- 
praising; financing  various  types  of  real  estate;  the  effect  of  income  taxes  on  financing. 
The  functions  of  the  real  estate  broker  and  the  government  financing  agencies  form  a 
base  for  this  course.  They  are  supplemented  by  discussions  pertaining  to  the  influence  of 
federal  financing  institutions  upon  the  field  of  real  estate  as  a  segment  of  our  economy. 

{Prerequisites,  RE  1,  2)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

RE  5     REAL  ESTATE  SALES  AND  ADVERTISING 

The  selling  of  real  estate  calls  for  specialized  applications  of  the  principles  of  selling 
and  advertising,  basic  to  which  are  the  techniques  of  property  listing;  the  securing,  classi- 
fying and  analyzing  of  prospects;  methods  employed  in  selling  the  various  kinds  of  resi- 
dential, business  and  industrial  properties;  creative  selling;  trading  and  exchanging; 
financial  aids  in  selling;  the  economics  and  techniques  of  advertising;  women  in  the  field 
of  real  estate  sales. 

{Prerequisite,  RE  1)  2y2  semester  hours  credit 
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RE  6     OPERATING  A  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 

For  the  person  who  is  about  to  enter  the  real  estate  brokerage  business,  and  as  a  refresher 
course  for  those  already  established  in  the  business,  this  course  offers  new  ideas  from 
authoritative  sources,  as  well  as  general  principles  and  practices  of  the  business.  Included 
in  the  course  are  lectures  and  discussions  on  what  real  estate  embraces,  getting  started  in 
the  real  estate  business,  establishing  an  office,  pitfalls  to  avoid,  the  art  of  selling,  the  sale 
from  start  to  close,  land  subdivision,  renting  and  leasing,  women's  field  in  real  estate, 
hiring  and  training  salesmen,  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion,  and  compensation 
for  brokers  and  salesmen. 

(Prerequisite,  RE  1)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

RE  7     REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISAL  — RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTIES 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  the  basic  knowledge  and  tools  nec- 
essary to  enable  him  to  appraise  residential  properties.  Study  is  made  of  valuation  con- 
cepts, the  purposes  of  appraisaJ ;  the  sources  of,  collection,  and  application  of  data  used 
to  prepare  appraisals;  the  use  of  tables,  residual  techniques;  special  purpose  properties, 
the  summation  and  final  estimate  of  value,  and  the  writing  of  appraisal  reports;  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  expert  court  testimony. 

(Prerequisites,  RE  1,2)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

RE  8     REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISAL  —  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTIES 

Presented  in  this  course  is  the  analyzing  of  business  neighborhoods,  the  special  ap- 
praisal functions,  as  applied  to  the  following  commercial  and  industrial  properties;  var- 
ious types  of  business  properties,  retail  store  properties,  heavy  and  light  manufacturing 
properties,  warehouse  and  waterfront  properties,  special  purpose  properties,  banks,  indoor 
and  outdoor  theaters,  garages  and  gasoline  stations,  office  buildings,  combination  store 
and  offices,  hotels,  apartment  buildings;  the  appraisal  reports. 

(Prerequisites,  RE  1,  2)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

RE  9     SMALL  HOME  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ESTIMATING 

A  practical  and  authoritative  presentation  of  information  invaluable  to  the  contract 
builder,  the  real  estate  operator  or  the  owner-builder  regarding  residential  construc- 
tion, remodeling  or  repair. 

The  course  deals  specifically  with  the  types  of  house  architecture;  house  styling: 
modem  subdivision  methods;  construction  details  from  foundation  to  roof;  selection, 
scheduling  and  specifications  of  materials,  equipment  and  services;  plans  and  plan 
reading;  construction  specifications;  estimating  costs  of  materials,  labor,  etc.;  budget- 
ing finances.  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

RETAILING  (R) 

Retailing  occupies  one  of  the  major  steps  in  the  important  field  of  distribu- 
tion. Rapid  changes  in  retail  merchandising  practices  create  complex  and  diffi- 
cult problems,  making  a  knowledge  of  modern  control  methods  necessary. 

R  1      RETAIL  STORE  MANAGEMENT 

Development  of  modern  retail  organizations,  including  smaller  and  larger  retail 
stores,  store  location  and  layout,  wage  payment  methods,  selling  services,  receiving  and 
marking  procedures,  mail  and  telephone  orders,  adjustments,  delivery  of  merchandise, 
retail  accounting  and  control,  and  store  protection  and  maintenance. 

2/2  semester  hours  credit 
R  2     RETAIL  STORE  MERCHANDISING 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  retail  store  merchandising,  in- 
cluding determination  of  customer  demands,  purchase  planning,  pricing,  markups  and 
markdowTis,  merchandise  inventories,  turnover,  merchandising  policies,  and  retail  sales 
promotion.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  emerging  pattern  of  retailing  in  this 
country,  including  the  growth  of  suburban  stores,  discount  stores,  and  self-service  oper- 
ations. The  course  is  presented  through  short  cases  and  problems  taken  from  actual 
operating  experience  of  large,  medium,  and  small  stores. 

{Prerequisite,  R  1)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 
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it  3     RETAIL  STORE  ADVERTISING 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elements  of  retail  advertising.  The  various 
media  used  by  retailers  are  considered  with  drill  in  the  preparation  of  effective  retail 
copy.  A  study  is  made  of  institutional,  straight  merchandise  and  sales  copy  as  exemplified 
in  current  advertising  of  important  retail  concerns.  The  principles  of  layout  receive  at- 
tention as  well  as  the  mechanics  of  production,  including  art  work,  plates,  typography, 
and  printing.  The  aim  is  to  furnish  a  practical  foundation  fitting  students  for  a  creative 
career  in  retail  advertising. 

{Prerequisites,  D  20-21,  R  1)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 

R  4     MERCHANDISE  DISPLAY  FOR  SALES  PROMOTION 

Display  as  a  tool  of  sales  promotion;  the  function  and  organization  of  the  display  de- 
partment in  the  promotion  of  merchandise  through  interior  and  exterior  displays;  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  merchandise  for  display;  the  use  of  display  fixtures;  creating 
display  arrangements  and  determining  most  effective  locations;  store  traffic;  impulse 
buying;  display  problems  of  the  small  stores;  seasonal  backgrounds;  color  and  illumina- 
tion effects  in  window  and  case  displays;  planning  and  budgeting  to  co-ordinate  with 
store  merchandising  and  management  policies. 

{Prerequisites,  D  7 ,  R  3)  2/2  semester  hours  credit 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  (T) 

The  rapid  changes  in  several  phases  of  the  transportation  industry  are 
creating  many  entirely  new  concepts  in  the  methods  and  economics  of  business 
operation.  The  transportation  courses  below  are  designed  to  present  a  practical 
approach  to  the  basic  principles  and  practices  of  current  procedures  and 
operations. 

T  1     TRANSPORTATION  PRACTICES 

A  comparative  evaluation  of  the  various  available  transportation  services  including 
movement  of  freight  by  rail,  motor,  water,  and  air  carriers,  freight  forwarders,  parcel 
post  and  express  as  well  as  combinations  and  modifications  of  each.  Study  of  bills  of 
lading  and  other  documents;  freight  classification  and  rules;  rates;  routing  and  consol- 
idation. Analysis  of  carriers'  special  services,  including  transit  privileges,  and  also  their 
terminal  services.  2^2  semester  hours  credit. 

T  2     TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  transportation  and  management  to  industrial  ac- 
tivity. Study  of  tariff  circular  requirements  and  tariff  and  rate  formulation.  Also, 
claims  procedure  and  prevention;  regulation  and  regulatory  procedure.  Management  of 
private  transportation;  warehousing;  material  handling  and  containerlzation.  Factors 
in  site  selection.  Export  and  Import  phases  of  traffic  management. 

{Prerequisite,  T  1)  2]/^  semester  hours  credit 

T  3     ADVANCED  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

This  course  applies  the  principles  of  transportation  and  the  principles  of  traffic  man- 
agement to  the  solution  of  a  series  of  actual  and  typical  problems  in  Industrial  traffic 
management  and  carrier  traffic  management,  and  export  and  import  procedure.  The 
problems  embody  the  application  of  the  precepts  of  regulation  and  rate  selection,  as  well 
as  detailed  analysis  of  comparative  services  and  their  costs. 

{Prerequisites,  T  I,  2)  21/2  semester  hours  credit 

T  5     OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 

This  course  Includes  the  principles  and  practices  of  ocean  transportation  of  freight; 
common,  contract  and  tramp  carrier  operations;  methods  of  calculating  and  applying 
rates  and  charges  in  ocean  transportation ;  cargo  control ;  customs  procedures ;  free  zones ; 
through  movement  from  and  to  inland  points;  port  authority  operation  and  port  devel- 
opment; legal  aspects  of  ocean  freight  movement.  2/2  semester  hours  credit 
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T  6     AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

This  course  deals  with  the  chronological  development  and  scope  of  the  air  carj^o  in- 
dustry, including  air  mail,  air  freight,  and  air  express.  It  considers  the  characteristics  of 
aircraft  as  cargo  carriers;  practical  applications  of  the  aii'lines'  official  tariffs;  the  com- 
petitive position  of  air  cargo  transportation  in  the  over-all  transportation  system;  legal 
aspects  of  air  cargo  transportation;  the  effects  of  air  transportation  on  our  economy. 

2/2  semester  hours  credit 

T  7     TRANSPORTATION   INSURANCE 

This  course  discusses  the  risks  in  the  transportation  industry  for  which  insurance  cov- 
erage offers  protection.  It  includes  the  consideration  of  carrier  risks  such  as  public  lia- 
bility in  the  event  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  loss  or  damage  to  property,  workmen's 
compensation;  carrier  risks  such  as  cargo  protection  while  freight  is  in  transit  under 
common  carrier  liability;  coverage  from  the  shipper  point  of  view  with  respect  to  in- 
transit  all-risk  floater  insurance;  rights  and  liabilities  of  carrier  and  shipper  in  the  event 
of  loss  or  damage;  specially  designed  insurance  coverages  for  unusual  transportation 
conditions. 

(Prerequisite,  T  1)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

T  9-10     INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  management  levels  in  the  transportation  industry  and 
in  the  industrial  traffic  departments  of  general  industry  with  the  responsibilities  applicable 
to  the  regulation  of  transportation  by  the  Federal  Government;  who  must  execute  these 
responsibilities;  the  procedure  by  which  they  are  carried  out;  history  and  content  of  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  its  impact  upon  all  industrial  activity;  purpose  and  function 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  training  and  preparation  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Practitioners'  Examination,  including  a  study  of  important 
cases  under  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution;  administrative  law  and  procedure; 
ethics  and  general  rules  of  practice. 

(Prerequisite,  T  1)  5  semester  hours  credit 

T  11      MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATIONS 

Nature  and  characteristics  of  the  motor  carrier  industry;  types  of  motor  carrier  opera- 
tions —  common,  contract,  private,  as  well  as  local  and  over-the-road ;  regulation  under 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935;  internal  organization  and  administration,  traffic  man- 
agement, terminal  and  garage  operation ;  problems  of  revenue  and  cost,  capital  structure 
and  financial  management,  selection,  financing,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment; industrial  relations;  safety  and  insurance;  freight  loss  and  damage  claim:  account- 
ing, taxation  and  cost  allocation;  tariffs  and  classification;  sales  and  public  relations; 
trade  associations  and  carrier  rate  conferences.  2/2  semester  hours  credit. 

T  13     FREIGHT  CLAIMS  FOR  LOSS  AND  DAMAGE 

This  course  presents  the  practical  procedure  as  well  as  the  legal  basis  for  handling 
loss  and  damage  claims,  including  the  bill  of  lading  as  a  contract,  development  of  com- 
mon carrier  liability;  duties  of  consignee  and  carrier  with  regard  to  acceptance  of  djun- 
aged  freight;  preparation,  filing  and  prosecution  of  freight  claims;  statute  of  limitations; 
damages,  usual  and  unusual,  as  well  as  direct  and  indirect. 

{Prerequisites,  T  1,  2)  25^  semester  hours  credit 

T  14-15     RATES  AND  TARIFFS 

Technical  treatment  of  tariff  construction  and  use;  structure  of  rates;  the  general  rate 
level;  procedure  of  filing;  deviations  from  published  tariffs  and  schedules;  classification, 
exceptions,  commodity  rates,  miscellaneous  departures;  changes  in  tariffs  and  classifica- 
tions; the  economic  aspects  of  transportation  rates. 

[Prerequisites,  T  1,  9-10)  5  semester  hours  credit 
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T  16     COMMERCIAL  WAREHOUSING 

Commercial  warehousing  has  become  an  important  and  integrated  element  in  the 
transportation  of  freight.  This  course  stresses  the  possibilities  and  procedures  for  reduc- 
ing the  over-all  transportation  and  distribution  costs  while  providing  improved  service 
through  intelligent  selection  and  utilization  of  commercial  warehousing  facilities.  It 
includes  types  of  commercial  warehouses  and  the  function  of  each;  commercial  ware- 
house receipts  as  a  method  of  short-term  industrial  finance;  commercial  warehousing  as 
a  natural  economic  method  of  price  stabilization  and  market  control;  the  legal  aspects  of 
commercial  warehousing.  2^2  semester  hours  credit 

T  17     TRANSPORTATION  ECONOMICS 

This  course  looks  beyond  the  mechanics  of  traffic  management  toward  the  more  com- 
plete professionalization  of  the  transportation  executive,  including  the  part  played  by 
transportation  in  the  production  process  and  the  marketing  process;  transportation  and 
the  division  of  labor;  the  effect  of  transportation  rates  on  prices  and  on  the  location  of 
industry;  carrier  rate  structure;  the  philosophy  of  public  utility  regulation;  lav^rfulness 
and  unlawfulness  of  carrier  rates. 

{Prerequisites,  T  1,  2)  2^2  semester  hours  credit 


THE  LIBERAL  ARTS 

PROGRAMS  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 


AIMS 


In  providing  the  means  to  a  modern  liberal  arts  education,  University  College  of 
Northeastern  University  has  a  threefold  objective:  first,  the  development  of  intellectual 
capability;  second,  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  personality;  and  third,  prepara- 
tion for  a  vocation. 

Intellectual  capability  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  a  sound  general  education. 
Through  the  required  and  elective  courses  of  all  curricula,  students  are  guided  toward  a 
mastery  of  the  leading  ideas,  significant  facts,  and  the  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of 
work  in  the  areas  of  language,  natural  science,  social  science,  and  the  humanities.  With 
this  training  the  student  will  better  understand  the  world  and  society  in  which  he  lives, 
appreciate  more  fully  the  basic  values  upon  which  civilization  and  culture  rest,  and  per- 
ceive and  accept  his  responsibilities  as  an  active  participant  in  social  groups  —  the  fam- 
ily, the  community,  the  nation  and  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the  student  is  aided  in 
the  development  of  a  resourceful  and  independent  mind,  the  ability  to  use  as  well  as  to 
accumulate  knowledge,  and  the  awareness  of  his  mental  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

University  College  endeavors  to  assist  each  student  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  attaining 
the  goal  of  an  emotionally  balanced,  well-rounded  personality.  Its  academic  and  extra- 
curricular programs  provide  experiences  conducive  to  the  development  of  strength  of 
character  and  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  —  including  such  personal  qualities  as 
self-reliance,  integrity,  perseverance,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  others. 

Since  liberal  arts  colleges  were  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  for 
certain  professions,  the  College  holds  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  a  truly  lib- 
eral education  and  preparation  for  a  vocation.  Today  it  is  widely  accepted  that  a  liberal 
education  must  prepare  both  for  the  art  of  living  and  the  obtaining  of  a  living. 


METHODS 

To  enable  each  student  to  plan  a  college  program  in  keeping  with  his  own  interests 
and  aptitudes,  a  wide  range  of  electives  is  offered.  This  does  not  mean  that  students  are 
free  to  elect  courses  indiscriminately,  for  if  they  are  to  obtain  a  liberal  education  they 
must  have  training  in  several  basic  fields.  Therefore,  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion has  established  basic  minimum  requirements  in  each  of  several  fields.  These  distri- 
bution requirements  are  outlined  with  each  of  the  program  offerings. 
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To  achieve  the  aims  established  for  the  Evening  Programs  in  Liberal  Arts,  of  serving 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  full-time  employment  during  the  day,  the  College 
offers  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  and  associate  degrees.  The  various  individua 
courses  of  study  are  outlined  on  the  following  pages  of  this  catalog.  Course  descriptiont 
are  included  by  departments  beginning  on  page  123. 
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THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

Major  fields  of  study  are  offered  in  Economics,  English,  History-Government,  and  So- 
ciology. Each  student  will  choose  a  minor  field  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

The  distribution  requirements,  including  certain  required  courses,  are  shown  with 
each  curriculum.  Upon  petition,  students  may  be  permitted  in  certain  cases  to  substitute 
other  courses  which  will  more  adequately  serve  their  specific  vocational  objectives. 

Each  curriculum  normally  provides  for  not  less  than  130  semester  hours  of  work,  in- 
cluding at  least  30  semester  hours  of  advanced  work  in  a  major  field,  and  at  least  15  se- 
mester hours  of  prescribed  or  elective  courses  in  a  related  minor  field. 

All  candidates  for  this  degree  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  in  college  one  year  of 
a  modern  language  above  the  elementary  level. 

No  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  university  is  eligible  to  receive  a  de- 
gree until  at  least  30  semester  hours  of  academic  work  have  been  completed  at  North- 
eastern University  immediately  preceding  graduation. 

See  pages  1 1 8  through  121  for  avziilable  curricula. 


THE  ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREE 

The  program  leading  to  the  Associate  Degree  is  offered  for  those  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  general  cultural  background  in  the  liberal  arts  and  humanities,  but  who 
do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  major  field  of  concentration  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  72  semester 
hours  of  credit.  This  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  requirements  (130  semester  hours) 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

To  provide  a  balanced  program  which  will  achieve  the  established  objectives,  the  fac- 
ulty has  set  minimum  credit  requirements  in  the  several  areas  of  study  as  follows : 

Distribution  Requirements 

Sern.  Hrs. 
Economics    4 

Enghsh  12 

Fine  Arts  4 

Government  6 

History  8 

Philosophy    4 

Psychology  4 

Science  6 

Sociology    4 

Other  Elective  Courses  20 

Total    72 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  WITH  EDUCATION  MINOR 

To  meet  the  need  for  qualified  teachers,  particularly  for  the  secondary  level,  the 
University'  College,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Education,  offers  a  program  lead- 
ing to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  degree  requires  satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed  liberal  arts  core  courses;  a 
■lumber  of  professional  education  courses  in  methodology  and  the  student  teaching  which 
ire  required  for  certification  as  a  secondary  school  teacher;  and  a  major  field  of  concen- 
:ration  in  English  or  social  studies. 

The  detailed  program  is  outlined  on  page  122. 
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ECONOMICS 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  of  instruction  includes:                                                                  semester  hours 
Cere  Courses  —  required  68 

Economics : 

Ecl-2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

English : 

Enl-2  English 4 

Fine  Arts:  •Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

Government : 

Gol-2  American  Government  4 

•Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

History : 

Hil-4  History  of  Civilization  8 

•Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

Literature : 

En3  Introduction   to  Literature   2 

•Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  8 

** Modern  Language: 

Elementary 4 

Intermediate    4 

Philosophy : 

Phl-2  Introduction  to  Philosophy 4 

Psychology : 

Psl-2  General   Psychology   4 

Science : 

Scl  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences  3 

Sc2  Survey  of  Biological  Sciences  3 

Sociology : 

Sol-2  Principles  of  Sociology  4 

Maior  Concentration  Courses  —  required   30 

A30-31  Managerial  Accounting  4 

Ec3-4  Financing  Business  Operations  4 

Ec5-6  Financial  Policies  and  Planning  4 

Ecll  Economic  Geography  2/2 

Ecl2  Government  Controls  in  Business 2/2 

Ec20-21  Statistics  I  and  II  4 

£c30  International   Economics   2}4 

Ec31  Managerial  Economics  2^4 

•Economic  Theory  Courses  4 

Minor  Concentration  Courses***  —  required  15 

Elective  Courses  17 

130 

*Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  —  Students  will  consult  with  the  Dean  or  other 
qualified  administrative  personnel  before  registering  for  any  courses  not  specified 
within  the  curriculum. 
••One  full  year  of  a  Modem  Language  is  required  beyond  the  Elementary  level  as  a 
requirement  for  graduation. 
•••A  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  of  credit  in  a  related  field 
will  be  selected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 
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ENGLISH 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  of  instruction  includes:  semester  hours 

Core  Courses  —  required  68 

Economics: 

Ecl-2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

English: 

Enl-2  English  4 

Fine  Arts: 

•Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

Government : 

Gol-2  American  Government  4 

•Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

History: 

Hi  1-4  History  of  Civilization  8 

•Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

Literature: 

En3  Introduction  to  Literature  2 

En21-22  Western  World  Literature  I  4 

En23-24         Western  World  Literature  II  4 

** Modern  Language: 

Elementary    4 

Intermediate    4 

Philosophy: 

Phl-2  Introduction  to  Philosophy  4 

Psychology : 

Psl-2  General  Psychology  4 

Science: 

Scl  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences  3 

Sc2  Survey  of  Biological  Sciences  3 

Sociology : 

Sol-2  Principles  of  Sociology  4 

Maior  Concentration  Courses  —  required   30 

En4  Advanced  Composition  2 

En8  The  English  Language  2 

En9  Introduction  to  Semantics  2 

En25  English  Literature  to  1800  2 

En26  English  Literature  Since  1800  2 

En27  American  Literature  to   1860  2 

En28  American  Literature  Since  1860  2 

En31-32  Chaucer  or 4 

En33-34  Shakespeare  4 

En35-36  Restoration  and  18th  Century  Eng.  Lit.  or  4 

En37-38  Romantic  Poets  of  the   19th  Century  4 

En41  English  Drama  or  2 

En52  American   Drama    2 

The  remaining  six  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  fol- 
lowing courses: 

En39-40  The  English  Novel  4 

En50  The  American  Short  Story  2 

En51  The  American  Novel  2 

En53  Contemporary  American  Poetry  2 

En54  Modern  American  Novel  2 

Minor  Concentration  Courses***  —  required  15 

Elective  Courses  17 


♦  **   »»» 


For  explanation  see  bottom  of  page  118. 
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HISTORY-GOVERNMENT 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  of  instruction  includes:                                                                      semester  hours 

Core  Courses  —  required  68 

Economics: 

Ecl-2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

English : 

Enl-2  English  4 

Fine  Arts:  *Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

Government: 

Gol-2  American  Government  4 

Go3-4  Comparative  Government  4 

History : 

Hil-4  History  of  Civilization  8 

Hi9  The  United  States  to  1865  2 

HilO  The  United  States  Since  1865  2 

Literature: 

En3  Introduction   to  Literature   2 

En27  American  Literature  to  1860  2 

En28  American  Literature  Since  1860  2 

En25  English  Literature  to   1800  2 

En26  English  Literature  Since   1800  2 

**Modem  Language: 

Elementary    4 

Intermediate    4 

Philosophy: 

Phl-2  Introduction  to  Philosophy  4 

Psychology : 

Psl-2  General   Psychology   4 

Science : 

Scl  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences  3 

Sc2  Survey  of  Biological  Sciences  3 

Sociology : 

Sol-2  Principles  of  Sociology  4 

Major  Concentration  Courses  —  required   30 

Hill  Recent  American  History  2 

Hil3  English  Constitutional  History  2 

Hil4  American  Constitutional  History  2 

Hil9-20  English  History  4 

Hi21  Modern  European  History  or  2 

Hi22  Recent  European  History  2 

Hi32  Contemporary  Middle  East  or  2 

Hi31  Contemporary  Africa  2 

Hi29  Contemporary  Latin  America  2 

Hi35-36  History  of  Russia  to   1917  or  4 

Hi23-24  Russia  Since   1917   4 

Hi27  Modern   India  or   2 

Hi28  Modern   China  and  Japan   2 

Gol9  Modern  Political  Theory  2 

Gol5  American  Foreign  Policy  2 

Goll-12  International  Relations  or 4 

Gol7-18  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  4 

Gol3  Current  Political   Issues  or  2 

Gol4  American  Politics  and  Political  Parties  2 

Minor  Concentration  Courses***  —  required  15 

Elective  Courses  17 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  of  instruction  includes :                                                                      semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  68 

Economics : 

Ecl-2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

English: 

Enl-2  English  4 

Fine  Arts:  *Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

Government: 

Gol-2  American  Government  4 

History: 

Hil-4  History  of  Civilization  8 

*Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

Literature : 

En3  Introduction  to  Literature  2 

*Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  8 

**Modem  Language: 

Elementary    4 

Intermediate    4 

Philosophy 

Phl-2  Introduction  to  Philosophy  4 

Ph7-8  Principles  and  Problems  of  Social  Ethics  4 

Psychology : 

Psl-2  General  Psychology 4 

Science : 

Sol  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences  3 

Sc2  Survey  of  Biological  Sciences  3 

Sociology 

Scl-2  Principles  of  Sociology  4 

Major  Concentration  Courses  —  required   30 

So3  Social  Problems  2 

So-4  Social   Disorganization   2 

So9-10  American  Culture  4 

Sol3-14  Juvenile  Delinquency  4 

Sol5-16  Criminology  4 

Sol7-18  Social  Service  I  and  II  4 

5022  The  Family  2 

5023  Race  Relations  and  Cultural  Contact  or 2 

5024  Urban  Society  2 

5025  Social  Control  2 

So30-31  Social  Theory  4 

Minor  Concentration  Courses***  —  required  15 

Elective  Courses  17 
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*CouTses  approved  by  the  Dean  —  Students  will  consult  with  the  Dean  or  other 
qualified  administrative  personnel  before  registering  for  any  courses  not  specified 
within  the  curriculum. 

**One  full  year  of  a  Modem  Language  is  required  beyond  the  Elementary  level  as  a 
requirement  for  graduation. 
***A  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  of  credit  in  a  related  field 
will  be  selected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  Dean. 
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THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  WITH  EDUCATION  MINOR 

The  program  of  instruction  includes:                                                                      semester  hours 
Core  Courses  —  required  60 

Economics: 

Ecl-2  Economic  Principles  and  Problems  4 

English: 

Enl-2  English  4 

Fine  Arts:  ^Courses  approved  by  the  Dean 4 

Government : 

Gol-2  American  Government  4 

History: 

Hil-4  History  of  Civilization  8 

Hi9  The  United  States  to  1865  2 

HilO  The  United  States  Since  1865  2 

Literature : 

En3  Introduction  to  Literature  2 

En27  American  Literature  to  1860  2 

En28  American  Literature  Since  1860  2 

*Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  4 

Philosophy : 

Phl-2  Introduction  to  Philosophy  4 

Psychology : 

Psl-2  General    Psychology    4 

Science  and  Mathematics  (two  of  the  following  three  courses)  8 

Scl  Survey  of  Physical  Sciences 

Sc2  Survey  of  Biological  Sciences 

M2-3  Basic  College  Mathematics 

Sociology : 

Sol-2  Principles  of  Sociology  4 

Soeech: 

ElO  Effective   Speaking   2 

Education  Courses  —  required  18 

Human  Development  I  and  II  4 

Learning  and  Teaching  I  and  II  4 

Backgrounds  of  American  Education  2 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  Teaching  2 

***Student  Teaching  and  Related  Seminar  6 

Major  Concentration  Courses  —  required  30 

*  English  Majors  will  select  courses  with  approval  of  the  Dean 30 

*Social  Studies  Majors  will  select  courses  from   Economics,   History, 

Government,  and  Geography  with  approval  of  the  Dean  30 

Elective   Courses   22 

1301 

*Between  the  Core  courses  and  the  Elective  courses  each  student  will  complete  a 
Minor  consisting  of  15  semester  hours  approved  by  the  Dean. 

*Courses  approved  by  the  Dean  —  Students  will  consult  with  the  Dean  or  other 

qualified  administrative  personnel  before  registering  for  any  courses  not  specified 

within  the  curriculum. 

***This  course  will  not  be  offered  evenings.   It  will  require  15  weeks  full  time. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  modify,  or  add  to  the  courses  offered 
or  to  change  the  order  of  courses  in  curricula  as  may  seem  advisable.  Not  all  courses  are 
offered  every  year. 

The  University  further  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  in  any  year  any  elective  or  spe- 
cial course  for  which  less  than  twelve  enrollments  have  been  received.  Regular  students 
so  affected  by  such  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  to  choose  some  other  course.  In  the 
case  of  special  students,  a  full  refund  of  all  tuition  and  other  fees  will  be  made. 

The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  requirements  for  graduation,  tui- 
tion and  fees  charged,  and  other  regulations.  However,  no  change  in  tuition  and  fees  at 
any  time  shall  become  effective  until  the  school  year  following  that  in  which  it  is  an- 
nounced. 

Credit  for  a  full-year  course  is  contingent  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  both  se- 
mesters. 

Credit  for  one-half  of  a  full-year  course  is  given  only  upon  approval  by  the  Dean. 

ECONOMICS  (Ec) 

Ee  1-2     ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  study  of  our  economic  society,  its  institutions  and  their  practices  as  essential  pre- 
requisites to  the  successful  conduct  of  business  affairs  and  to  the  development  of  intelli- 
gent citizenship.  This  course  provides  the  significant  economic  principles  and  facts  about 
industry,  labor,  money,  banking,  the  distribution  of  income  to  the  factors  of  production, 
business  fluctuations,  and  forms  of  social  organization.  Consideration  is  given  to  current 
economic  problems,  in  relation  to  the  basic  principles  and  laws,  and  to  their  implica- 
tions for  individuals,  business,  and  government,  as  well  as  society  at  large. 

4  semester  hours  credit 
For  other  courses  in  the  Economics  area  consult  pages  88  to  91. 

EDUCATION  (Ed) 

Ed  20     METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  SECONDARY  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

Application  of  teaching  principles  previously  developed  to  the  specific  teaching  of 
English    in    the    secondary    school. 

{Prerequisites,  Ed  51,  52,  53,  54)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ed  25     METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  SECONDARY  TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Application  of  teaching  principles  previously  developed  to  the  specific  teaching  of 
Social   Studies   in   the   secondary   school. 

{Prerequisites,  Ed  51,  52,  53,  54)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ed  40     STUDENT  TEACHING  WITH  RELATED  SEMINAR 

Opportunity  in  a  public  school  to  assume  responsibility  for  organizing  learning  experi- 
ences in  the  major  area  under  expert  supervision.  A  seminar  for  those  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  secondary  school  running  concurrently  with  the  student  teaching  periods 
and  dealing  with  problems  encountered  in  the  classroom.  (NOTE:  Student  teaching  will 
not  be  available  during  the  evening  but  will  require  full  time  days  for  a  number  of 
weeks.) 

{Prerequisites,  Ed  20  or  Ed  25)  6  semester  hours  credit 

Ed  51      HUMAN   DEVELOPMENT  I 

Developmental  processes  of  school  children.  Physical  growth,  intellectual  growth,  lan- 
guage  development    and    social    development. 

{Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ed  52     HUMAN   DEVELOPMENT  II 

Changing  attitudes  and  concepts  during  adolescence.  Individual  differences  in  devel- 
opment and  performance  as  related  to  physical,  social  and  psychological  factors. 

{Prerequisite,  Ed  51)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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Ed  53     LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  1 

Intensive  study  of  learning  theories  with  emphasis  on  perception,  motivation,  concept 
formation,   retention   and   transfer   of  learning. 

{Prerequisite,  Ed  52)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ed  54     LEARNING  AND  TEACHING  II 

Relationship  of  principles  of  learning  to  curriculum  development;  unit  organiza- 
tion ;    classroom    management. 

{Prerequisite,  Ed  53)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ed  55     BACKGROUNDS  OF  AMERICAN   EDUCATION   I 

Historical  and  philosophical  roots  of  American  schools;  their  old-world  origins;  Ameri- 
can education  up  to  the  Civil  War.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ed  56     BACKGROUNDS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  II 

An  extension  of  Ed.  55,  especially  the  development  of  education  in  America  since  1865. 
Major    current    issues. 

{Prerequisite,  Ed  55)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ed  58     MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  LEARNING 

Evaluation  of  student  progress.  Testing  the  general  effectiveness  of  teaching  methods. 
{Prerequisite,  Ed  54)  2  semester  hours  credit 

ENGLISH  (En) 
En  1      ENGLISH   I 

Language  as  a  means  of  communication.  The  study  of  language,  meaning,  and  logic 
through  analysis  of  the  word,  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  whole  composition. 
Written  assignments  to  develop  skill  in  exposition.  Reading  assignments  to  improve  com- 
prehension, analysis,  and  vocabulary.  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  2     ENGLISH   11 

Continuing  the  general  purposes  of  En  1,  this  course  proceeds  to  a  study  of  the  special 
problems  of  description  and  narration.  Written  assignments  to  develop  skill  in  using 
language   as   a   conveyor   of    thought. 

{Prerequisite,  En  1)  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  3     INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERATURE 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  understand  some  of  the  ways  in  which  writers 
construct  literary  works,  and  also  to  help  them  understand  reactions  which  readers  have 
to  these  works.  Through  the  study  of  fiction,  plays,  and  poetry,  the  student  will  gain 
knowledge  which  should  aid  him  in  analyzing  what  he  reads. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

En  4     ADVANCED  COMPOSITION 

Practice  in  expository  and  imaginative  writing  in  a  variety  of  forms,  designed  to  help 
the  student  discover  his  own  style.   Individual  attention  to   the    work  of  each  student. 
{Prerequisites,  En  1,  En  2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  8     THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  nature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  backgrounds  and  historical  development  of  the  language  are  studied  through 
sounds,  grammar,  and  usage.  The  problem  of  meaning  and  the  symbolic  nature  of  lan- 
guage  are   discussed. 

{Prerequisites,  En  2,  En  3,  or  equivalent)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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En  9     INTRODUCTION  TO  SEMANTICS 

A  study  of  the  ways  in  which  language  habits  affect  thinking  processes  and  raise  prob- 
lems in  social  relationships.  Meaning  as  communicated  through  language. 

(Prerequisites,  En  2,  En  3,  or  equivalent)  2  semester  hours  credit 

E10     EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Those  who  wish  to  speak  convincingly,  to  overcome  self-consciousness,  and  to  develop 
self-confidence  will  find  this  course  meeting  their  needs.  Students  are  trained  in  the  se- 
lection and  organization  of  speech  materials,  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  and  in  other  im- 
portant essentials  of  effective  speaking.  The  entire  course  is  practical  and  not  theoretical. 
The  instruction  is  planned  to  eliminate  defects  of  voice,  posture,  and  delivery,  and  to 
develop  in  the  student  an  ability  to  speak  easily,  naturally,  and  forcefully. 

2/2   semester  hours  credit 

En  14     CREATIVE  WRITING 

A  workshop  in  writing,  analyzing  and  editing  short  fiction.  Weekly  assignments  in 
varied  styles  and  techniques  are  read  in  class,  and  problems  of  the  author  or  the  audience 
are  discussed.  Suggestions  from  the  class  are  incorporated  in  the  rewriting  process  which 
is  reviewed  and  graded  by  the  instructor. 

{Prerequisite,  En  4  or  equivalent)  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  15     INTRODUCTION  TO  JOURNALISM 

This  course  treats  the  functions  of  the  editorial  department  and  the  general  tasks  of 
an  "inside"  man.  The  student  is  given  extensive  practice  in  the  rewriting  of  news  stories. 
{Prerequisites,  En  1,  En  2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  16     INTRODUCTION  TO  JOURNALISM 

The  problems  of  reporting  and  newswriting,  with  written  assignments  in  all  types  of 
spot    news    reporting. 

{Prerequisite,  En  15)  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  17     TECHNI9UES  OF  JOURNALISM 

Editing  the  news.  The  writing  of  editorials,  feature  articles,  and  columns. 
{Prerequisites,  En  15,  En  16)  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  18     TECHNIQUES  OF  JOURNALISM 

A  general  practice  course  in  newspaper  writing,  the  covering  of  special  assignments, 
and  editorial  problems. 

{Prerequisite,  En  17)  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  21-22     WESTERN  WORLD  LITERATURE  I 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  books  that  have  influenced  mankind.  Each  as- 
I  signed  text  is  presented  with  sufficient  reference  to  its  national  background  to  provide 
,  topical  understanding  but  without  prejudice  to  its  primary  significance  as  memorable 
{literature,  a  product  of  the  creative  spirit  of  man.  The  student's  attention  is  first  drawn 
jto  great  achievements  in  poetry  and  prose  by  writers  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew;  he  is 
1  then  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  uses  made  of  a  great  literary  inheritance  by  medieval 
'and  Renaissance  authors.  4  semester  hours  credit 

En  23-24     WESTERN  WORLD  LITERATURE  II 

.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  that  has  influenced  mankind  and  is 
intended  to  provide  an  illuminating  survey  of  comparatively  modem  writing.  Beginning 
with  the  neoclassic  writers  of  France  and  England,  the  student's  attention  is  focused  on 
such  influential  authors  as  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and  then  on  celebrated  poets  and  nov- 
elists of  the  nineteenth  century.  4  semester  hours  credit 
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En  25     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  TO  1800 

A  survey  course  of  English  literature.  After  a  brief  study  of  the  social  and  political 
background  of  each  literary  period,  the  writing  of  the  period  is  considered,  and  the  more 
important  writers  are  studied  and  read  in  detail.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the 
student  an  appreciation  of  English  literature  as  a  whole,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  major  figures.  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  26     ENGLISH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1800 

A  survey  course  of  English  literature.  The  outstanding  writers  are  read,  studied,  and 
related  to  the  general  background  of  nineteenth  century  England.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  writers  who  contributed  most  to 
the  formation  and  development  of  modern  literature  in  England. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

En  27     AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO  1860 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  triumph  of  the  transcen- 
dental movement  in  New  England.  The  work  of  Bryant,  Irving,  Cooper,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  Melville  will  be  emphasized. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

En  28     AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1860 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  the  Civil  War,  to  include  the  rise  of  realism,  the 
development  of  American  humor,  the  appearance  of  local  color  writers,  and  modem 
trends   since    1900.  2  semester  hours  credit 


All  students  enrolling  in  Course  En  30  or  above  should  have  completed  En  3 
and  one  full  year  survey  course  {taken  from  those  listed  as  En  21  to  En  29) 
or  secure  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

En  31-32     CHAUCER 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  poetry,  with  careful  attention  to  Middle  English  vocabulary,  his- 
torical setting,  and  general  critical  considerations.  During  the  first  semester  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  Canterbury  Tales.  In  the  second  semester  other  works  will  be  stud- 
ied, including  Troilus  and  Criseide,  The  Parliament  of  Fowls,  The  Legend  of  Good  Wom- 
en, and  short  poems.  4  semester  hours  credit 

En  33-34     SHAKESPEARE 

The  status  of  the  theatre  in  Elizabethan  London  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
economic  and  political  situation  of  the  times.  Shakespearean  criticism  from  a  scholarly 
viewpoint  will  be  considered.  The  main  emphasis  will  be  on  an  intensive  study  of  select- 
ed comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies.  The  first  semester  will  include  Comedy  of  Errors 
Midsiunmer  Night's  Dream,  Twelfth  Night,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Henry  IV  part  I.  The 
second  semester  will  include  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  and  The  Tempest. 

4  semester  hours  credit 

En  35-36     RESTORATION  AND  18Mi  CENTURY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Principal  authors  from  1660  to  1780  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  politiczd,  social, 
and  religious  thought  of  the  period.  Stress  will  be  upon  the  works  of  Dryden,  Pepys,  But- 
ler, Bunyan,  Addison,  Defoe,  Swift,  Pope,  Burke,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  Gibbon, 
and  Tom  Paine.  4  semester  hours  credit 

En  37-38     ROMANTIC  POETS  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY 

Against  the  background  of  Romanticism,  students  will  study  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron.  The  Victorian  works,  especially  of  Tenny- 
son and  Browning,  will  be  followed  by  the  pre-Rafaelites  Rossetti,  Morris,  and  Swinburne. 

4  semester  hours  credit 
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En  39-40     THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

The  English  novel  will  be  viewed  as  a  political  and  social  instrument,  with  emphasis 
on  artistic  and  psychological  aspects,  and  the  permanent  concern  of  the  novel  with  hu- 
man character.  The  first  semester  will  include:  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  SmoUet, 
Stem,  Walpole,  Radcliffe,  Beckford,  Austen,  and  Scott.  The  second  semester  will  be 
concerned  with:  Dickens,  Thackeray,  the  Brontes,  Trollope,  Eliot,  Meredith,  Hardy, 
Bennett,  Moore  and  Kipling.  4  semester  hours  credit 

En  41      ENGLISH   DRAMA 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  English  dramatic  literature  and  the  British  theatre, 
with  special  attention  to  the  major  developments  that  parallel  British  Uterature  and  cul- 
ture.  Planned   to  round  out   the  student's  knowledge  of  literature   and   civilization. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

En  42     SPENSER 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  the  text  of  The  Faerie  Queen,  which  will  be  studied  as  the 
English  culmination  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  romantic  narrative.  The  art  of  the 
entire  poem  and  the  moral  allegories  of  the  different  stories  it  tells  will  be  interpreted 
against  the  background,  political  and  ethical,  of  Elizabethan  England. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

En  43     MILTON 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  Paradise  Lost.  Primary  em- 
phasis v^U  be  placed  on  a  close  study  of  the  text,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  furnish 
such  political  and  theological  background  as  will  promote  a  full  understanding  of  this 
many-faceted    poem.    Paradise    Regained    and    Samson    Agonistes    will    also     be    read. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

En  50     THE  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY 

This  course  places  stress  upon  the  development  of  the  American  short  story  from  the 
early  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Authors  who-se  works  are  discussed  include: 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Harte,  Freeman,  Jewett,  O.  Henry,  Steele,  Lardner,  Hemingway,  Faulk- 
ner, and  others.  2  semester  hours  credit 

En  51      THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

A  survey  of  American  fiction  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  novels  of  Brov^m,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Twain,  James,  and 
Howells.    Discussion  includes  readings,  lectures,  and  reports.     2  semester  hours  credit 

En  52     AMERICAN  DRAMA 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  American  dramatic  literature  amd  the  American  thea- 
tre, with  special  attention  to  the  major  developments  that  parallel  American  literature 
and  culture.  Planned  to  round  out  the  student's  knowledge  of  American  literature  and 
civilization.  2  semester  hours  credit 

lEn  53     CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  POETRY 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  poetry  of  his  own  time 
and  to  help  him  understand  and  enjoy  poetry  generally.  It  will  deal  with  verse  written 
by  American  poets,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  last  fifty  years,  concentrating  on 
contemporary  work.  There  will  be  some  analysis  of  the  technical  aspect  of  the  poems, 
and  both  form  and  content  will  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  revolutions  of  the  age  in 
which  we  and  these  poets  live.  2  semester  hours  credit 

lEn  54     MODERN  AMERICAN   NOVEL 

A  study  of  some  of  the  outstanding  American  novels  of  the  twentieth  century,  with 
emphasis  on  the  social  outlook  they  imply.  Norris,  Dreiser,  Lewis,  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway, 
Steinbeck,  and  others.  2  semester  hours  credit 
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FINE  ARTS  (FA) 

FA  1      IKTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTS 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  techniques  and  meanings  of 
various  artistic  expressions.  The  stylistic,  esthetic  and  social  factors  of  painting,  sculpture, 
drawing,  architecture  and  graphic  art  are  studied  in  detail.  The  major  stress  of  the 
course  is  on  the  visual  arts.  2  semester  hours  credit 

FA  2     HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART 

A  study  of  the  materials  and  techniques  of  ancient  artisans  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting.  This  semester  of  the  course  includes  a  survey  of  prehistoric  art,  and  the  arts 
of  ancient  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Crete  and  Greece.  Lectures  are  illustrated  with  slide  pro- 
jections and  include  brief  historical  accounts  of  each  period  under  discussion. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

FA  3     HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  ART 

Beginning  with  a  study  of  ancient  Rome  and  its  people,  this  semester  of  the  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  Roman  art  and  architecture.  Early  Christian  art.  Christian  symbolism, 
Byzantine  art,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic.  Lectures  include  brief  historical  accounts  of  each 
period  under  discussion  and  slide  projections.  2  semester  hours  credit 

FA  4     ART  APPRECIATION 

This  course  presents  an  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
graphic  arts  to  help  the  layman  or  beginning  student  to  develop  visual  experience  with 
these  art  forms.  Slide  projection  lectures  and  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course.  The  works  of  many  great  artists  in  the  history  of  art  are  studied 
such  as  Rembrandt,  Da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and  Picasso.  2  semester  hours  credit 

FA  5     ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  ART 

Beginning  with  a  study  of  Early  Renaissance  architecture  and  sculpture,  this  course 
then  concentrates  on  Early  Renaissance  painting.  The  course  traces  the  development  of 
Italian  art  from  the  time  of  Brunelleschi,  Ghiberti,  and  Giotto  to  the  age  of  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci.  The  study  of  the  High  Renaissance  includes  painting,  architecture  and  sculpture. 
The  works  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael  and    the  Venetian  school  are  studied  in  detail, 

{Prerequisite,  FA  1   or  FA  4)  2  semester  hours  credit 

FA  6     EUROPEAN  ART 

The  course  traces  the  stylistic,  social,  technical  and  historical  development  of  paint 
Ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the  late  sixteenth  century  up  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Romantic  period  in  northern  and  western  Europe.  The  artistic  ex- 
pressions of  El  Greco,  Brueghel,  La  Tour,  Rubens,  Frans  Hals,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez 
Poussin,  Watteau,  David  and  others  are  studied  in  detail. 

{Prerequisite,  FA   1   or  FA  4)  2  semester  hours  credit 

FA  7     HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  ART  I 

A  study  of  the  development  of  American  art  from  colonial  times  to  about  1860.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  rise  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting  in  America.  Lectures  include  discussion  of  techniques,  styles,  methods,  anc 
materials  employed  during  the  periods  considered.  Slide  projection  lectures  and  visiti 
to  the  Museiun  of  Fine  Arts  are  included.  2  semester  hours  credit 

FA  8     HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  ART  II 

This  course  begins  with  the  Civil  War  Period  and  includes  a  study  of  American  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting  up  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  tht 
work  of  Henry  Hobson  Richardson,  Louis  Henry  Sullivan,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Lee 
tures  are  illustrated  with  slide  projections,  and  a  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  in  j 
eluded  in  the  course.  2  semester  hours  credit    \ 
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FA  9     MODERN  PAINTING 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  painting  from  nineteenth  century  romanticism  to  the 
present  day.  The  course  includes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  social,  technical,  and  phil- 
osophical factors  involved  in  the  various  schools  of  painting  in  contemporary  American 
and  European  art.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  works  of  French  impressionists,  post 
impressionists,  German  expressionists,  realists,  surrealists,  and  contemporary  abstraction. 
The  works  of  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin,  Seurat,  Picasso,  Braque,  Miro,  Kirchner,  Munch,  Klee 
and  Kandinsky  are  studied  in  detail.  The  course  includes  museum  and  art  gallery  visits 
and  lectures. 

{Prerequisite,  FA   1   or  FA  4)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Mu  i     INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC 

The  principal  concern  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  a  technique  for  listening 
actively  and  perceptively  to  music.  It  is  designed  for  non-musicians.  It  surveys  and  ana- 
lyzes representative  serious  works  from  a  basic  standard  repertoire. 

2  semester  hours  credit 


GOVERNMENT  (Go) 

Go  1-2     AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

The  study  of  our  National  Government  with  respect  to  its  organization  and  function;  its 
powers  and  limitations  under  the  Constitution;  its  legislative,  administrative,  and  ju- 
dicial machinery  under  the  party  system  of  government  and  bureaucracy.  It  continues 
with  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  relationships  of  our  federal,  state,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, including  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  various  state  governments  and 
types  of  municipal  government  with  respect  to  state  and  local  agencies  for  carrying  out 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions  of  government  in  a  democratic  country. 

4  semester  hours  credit 

Go  3     COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

This  course  exaunines  the  political  structure  of  major  contemporary  democratic  states. 
It  concerns  the  nature  and  mechanics  of  political  democracy  in  England  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Nations,  France,  and  other  continental  democracies.  The  course  surveys  the 
constitutional  development,  parties,  and  elections,  legislative  and  executive  responsibility, 
cabinet  governments,  public  administration,  legal  system,  local  government,  and  current 
political  problems  and  policies  in  the  above  named  states. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  4     COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT 

This  course  examines  the  political  structure  of  existing  totalitarian  states  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  several  aspects  of  Marxist  concepts  of  government  as  exemplified  in 
Russia,  China,  and  with  reference  to  Fascist  concepts  of  government  practiced  prior  to 
World  War  II  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Reference  is  made  frequently  to  older  forms  of 
autocratic  government. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  3)  2  semester  hours  credit 

So  10     PLATO'S  REPUBLIC 

An  examination  of  a  fundamental  book  on  politics.  The  study  will  seek  to  make  clear 
he  underlying  rationale  of  Plato's  political  thought.  Its  possible  application  to  present- 
lay  social  understanding  will  be  explored. 

[Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

So  11-12     INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  POLITICS 

A  study  of  politics  among  nations.  Nature  of  the  nation  state.  Instruments  of  state 
)olicy.  Objectives  of  state  policy.  Rise  of  diplomacy.  Peace  through  alliance.  Collective 
ecurity.  Existing  international  limits  on   state  policy.  Recent  policies  of  major  powers. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2,  or  equivalent)  4  semester  hours  credit 
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Go  13     CURRENT  POLITICAL  SSSUES 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  major  political  issues  before  the  American  people  today 
with  the  suggestions  made  by  various  groups  to  meet  these  issues.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  all  points  of  view  and  to  show  the  student  how  to  recognize  them  in  local 
and  national  newspapers  and  magazines.  Part  of  each  week  will  be  spent  in  an  analysis  of 
current  issues  as  seen  in  Republican  and  Democratic  news  organs  from  several  difTerent 
viev^oints,  and  assignments  will  be  made  from  these  publications  as  well  as  from  text- 
books.   Controversy  and  debate  will  be  encouraged.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  14     AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

This  course  deals  with  democracy  at  work  under  the  American  system  of  political  par- 
ties. It  is  introduced  by  a  consideration  of  the  various  groups  such  as  sectional,  business, 
labor,  farmer,  racial,  religious,  veteran,  etc.,  which  contend  for  power  through  our  dem- 
ocratic processes;  the  techniques  used  by  these  pressure  groups  such  as  lobbies,  propa- 
ganda, education,  financial  pressure,  etc.  The  two-party  system,  with  the  history,  plat- 
form, and  policy  of  each,  is  analyzed  and  discussed.  The  reasons  and  relative  successes  of 
Third  Party  attempts  from  the  early  Populists  to  the  Progressives  are  considered  with 
the  national  minority  parties  and  the  state  party  groupings.  The  course  is  concluded  by 
giving  attention  to  state  and  local  politics  and  the  electorate  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
why  people  vote  as  they  do. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  15     AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  politics,  principally 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  history  of  American  foreign  policy  since  1775  serves 
as  a  background  for  understanding  present  policy.  An  analysis  of  the  governmental 
mechanism  for  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  affairs,  fundamental  factors  affect- 
ing American  foreign  policy  and  the  major  problems  confronting  the  United  States 
receive  stress. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  17-18     SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  World  Communism.  It  will 
deal  exhaustively  with  the  so-called  "seven  periods"  of  Soviet  Foreign  policy;  the  Comin- 
tern period,  the  period  of  retrenchment  and  resurgence  in  the  twenties,  the  growth  of 
Fascism  and  the  resulting  Popular  Front,  the  Nazi-Soviet  Alliance,  the  War  Front  of  1941- 
1945,  and  the  postwar  period.  Much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  workings  of  Com- 
munist parties  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States;  to  the  phenomenon  of 
Titoism;  and  finally  to  a  discussion  of  the  cold  war,  Korea,  China,  and  possible  alterna- 
tives of  American  foreign  policy  today.  4  semester  hours  credit 

Go  19     MODERN  POLITICAL  THEORY 

A  critical  study  of  the  major  systems  of  political  philosophy  since  Bentham.  An  ever- 
present  consideration  will  be  the  impact  of  these  systems  of  thought  on  present-day  social 
science. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  3-4  or  equivalent)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  21     AMERICA  AS  A  CIVILIZATION 

An  examination  of  the  major  traditions  of  American  social  thought.  The  impact  of 
tradition  upon  practice  for  major  American  social  groups.  American  education  as  cit- 
izenship training.  The  implication  of  these  considerations  for  American  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  23     GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  UNDERDEVELOPED  NATIONS 

This  course  examines  the  political  structure  and  dynamics  of  certain  key  nations  that 
are  attempting  to  maintain  political  independence  and  stability  in  the  face  of  economic 
want.  Nations  for  study  will  be  selected  from  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  America,  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

{Prerequisite,  Go   1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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Go  24     MODERN   IDEOLOGIES 

An  examination  of  the  major  ideologies  existing  in  today's  world:  communism,  fas- 
cism, capitalism  and  socialism.  Writings  by  defenders  of  each  ideology  will  be  read.  A 
paper  will  be  required  from  the  student. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  25     POLITICS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Decision  making  in  administration.  Executive  control  over  administration.  Congres- 
sional interest  in  administration.  The  impact  of  parties  and  pressure  groups  on  adminis- 
tration. Administration  and  public  relations.  Technical  competence  and  the  administra- 
tive generalist. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  26     MASS  MEDIA  AND  DEMOCRATIC  POLITICS 

The  mass  media  identified.  Mass  media  and  representative  democracy.  Underlying 
beliefs  and  unpopular  opinions.  The  problem  of  bias  and  of  varied  points  of  view.  The 
problem  of  significant  coverage  of  events.  The  meaning  of  press  freedom  for  the  mass 
media.  The  mass  media  and  internal  censorship.  Implications  for  citizen  education.  The 
possibility  of  a  more  responsible  mass  communications  media. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  27     CONTEMPORARY  WORLD  PROBLEMS 

A  study  of  major  problems  of  international  significance  in  the  20th  Century,  with 
special  emphasis  on  historical  development  of  the  following:  anti-colonialism  and  politi- 
cal instability;  international  economic  relations;  the  role  of  the  United  Nations;  the  Cold 
War;  problems  of  military  preparedness;  collective  security  on  trial;  and  changing  pat- 
terns of  diplomacy. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Go  28     CITY  LIFE  AND  POLITICS 

The  impact  of  urbanization  on  political  personality.  The  political  implications  of  tran- 
siency, of  depersonalization  and  the  breadkdown  of  friendship  groups,  of  mass  commu- 
nications as  an  educator  of  citizens.  The  nature  of  citizenship  in  our  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. The  meaning  of  bossism  and  recent  developments  in  metropolitan  political  leader- 
ship.   Metropolitan  reconstruction  for  personal  happiness. 

{Prerequisite,  Go  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ec  12     GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  IN  BUSINESS 

A  study  of  the  economic  and  political  relationships  which  exist  between  business  and 
government  with  particular  reference  to  the  Sherman  Act  and  Anti-Trust  Laws;  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission ;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  regulation  of  pub- 
lic utilities;  the  Co-operative  Movement;  the  Social  Security  Act;  government  and  labor; 
business  regulation  by  taxation. 

{Prerequisite,  Ec  1-2)  2/2   semester  hours  credit 


HISTORY  (Hi) 

Hi  1-2     HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

This  is  primarily  a  course  in  Ancient  Classical  Civilization.  Introductory  lectures  deal 
with  the  beginnings  of  civilization  and  the  contributions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Syria. 
More  detailed  work  is  done  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the 
barbarian    invasions    of    the    Roman    Empire,    and    the    origins    and    growth    of    Islam. 

4  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  3-4     HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  growth  of  the  monarchies  in 
Europe,  the  development   of  constitutional  government,   the   Renaissance,   the   doctrines 
.  and  politics  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  economic  and  the  industrial  revolution, 
the  growth  of  science  and  industrialism,  and  the  origins  of  the  World  War. 

As  In  Hi  1-2,  equal  weight  Is  given  to  political,  cultural,  and  economic  history. 

4  semester  hours  credit 
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Hi  9     THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1865 

This  course  is  an  interpretation  of  the  events  which  shaped  the  American  nation  to 
the  Civil  War.  The  course  stresses  political  history  and  makes  use  of  social,  intellectual, 
and  economic  influences  in  interpreting  political  events.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  10     THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1865 

The  problems  of  Reconstruction,  third  party  protests,  the  money  question,  Progressiv- 
ism  and  New  Dealism,  as  well  as  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  the  dominant 
world  power  after  two  world  wars.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  11      RECENT  AMERICAN   HISTORY 

The  contending  political,  economic  and  social  forces  in  American  domestic  history 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  America's  rise  to  world  leadership.  This  takes  the  student 
from  McKinley  laissez-faire  through  the  Fair  Deal  to  the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
from  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury to  its  present  position  of  dominance.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  13     ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  Constitution  up  to  1485.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  on  those  institutions  and  concepts  that  form  the  background 
for  American  constitutional  history.  The  important  differences  between  the  American 
and  English  constitutions  are  stressed.  This  course  is  important  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  law.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  14     AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 

An  introductory  course  to  the  history  and  principles  of  American  constitutional  law. 
It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  case-law  and  the  significance  of 
the  courts  in  the  American  system  of  government.  Among  the  special  topics  covered  are 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon  statutes,  the  relation  of  national  and  state 
powers,  civil  rights,  and  the  Commerce  clause.  Highly  recommended  for  students  plan- 
ning to  study  law.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  16     SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  a  distinct  American  civilization  beginning  about  two 
generations  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  institutions,  social  customs,  and  culture 
of  the  Colonies  as  influenced  by  England.  The  influence  of  the  Southern  aristocracy  on 
the  early  cultural  patterns,  and  the  emergence  in  the  late  Nineteenth  Century  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  industrial  North ;  Twentieth  Century  Liberalism  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Popu- 
list Movement,  Rooseveltianism,  Progressivism,  and  the  New  Deal,  and  the  growth  ol 
welfare  projects;  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  contemporar> 
American  society.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  17     ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

The  desire  for  freedom  of  manufacture  as  one  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
effect  of  the  Embargo  Act  on  trade  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century,  the  effect  of  agricul 
tural  feudalism  in  the  South,  the  national  growth  of  industry  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  United  States'  pre-eminence  in  world  trade  and  banking  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  United  States'  position  today  and  current  economic  trends. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  19-20     ENGLISH  HISTORY 

The  development  of  three  trends  of  importance  in  ancient  and  medieval  England 
namely,  relationships  between  church  and  state,  development  of  nationalism  from  feudal 
ism,  and  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  constitution.  It  further  studies  ir 
modern  England  the  rise  of  cabinet  parliamentary  government,  the  Newtonian  and  Dar 
winian  intellectual  revolutions,  the  agricultural  and  industrial  revolutions  which  set  th( 
stage  for  England's  Age  of  Reform;  all  of  which  formed  the  background  for  the  emer 
gence  of  England  as  a  socialist  democracy.  4  semester  hours  credit 
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Hi  21      MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  1815-1914 

This  course  deals  with  Europe  during  a  century  of  comparative  peace  but  tremen- 
dous social  change.  After  examination  of  the  period  of  reaction  following  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  attention  shifts  to  those  forces  transforming  European  society  —  especially  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  Nationalism.  The  course  places  special  emphasis  upon  such 
intellectual  movements  as  Liberalism  and  Socialism  and  concerns  itself  with  the  various 
social,  economic,  and  political  factors  which  led  to  World  War  I. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  22     RECENT  EUROPEAN   HISTORY 

The  contemporary  era  of  conflict  since  1914  is  treated  in  this  course.  A  discussion  of 
Darwinian  concepts  which  influence  the  Twentieth  Century  is  followed  by  a  detailed 
study  of  the  varied  applications  of  these  ideas  in  the  major  European  states.  The  course 
deals  briefly  with  military  aspects  of  both  world  wars  and  with  postwar  attempts  to 
secure  lasting  peace.  The  Soviet  Russian  regime  and  basic  Communist  beliefs  are  exam- 
ined in  detail  to  provide  an  understanding  of  contemporary  world  developments. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  23-24     RUSSIA  SINCE  1917 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  rise  of  Marxist  and  Communist  ideas  in  Europe, 
the  nature  of  Marxist  theory,  the  development  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  Leninism  in 
Russia,  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  the  New  Economic  Policy,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  present 
day.  4  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  27     MODERN   INDIA 

This  course  concerns  twentieth  century  India,  its  problems  and  basic  civilization.  The 
social  and  religious  aspects  of  Hinduism,  Muslim  communalism,  economic  and  popula- 
tion problems,  and  aspects  of  British  imperialism  form  the  background  for  the  study  of 
Gandhi's  non-violent  war  of  independence.  India's  present  position  as  a  factor  in  the 
world-wide  balance  of  power  is  examined.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  28     MODERN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

This  course  concerns  twentieth  century  China  and  Japan,  their  problems,  and  basic 
civilizations.  Basic  Chinese  philosophy,  the  rise  and  influence  of  Confucianism,  Buddhism 
and  its  influence,  Chinese  and  Japanese  social  and  economic  development  precede  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  Chinese  struggle  against  foreign  imperialism  which  is  depicted 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Japanese-American  quarrel  over  the  Open  Door.  The  Com- 
munist victory  in  China  is  examined  and  the  current  United  States  position  in  the  Far 
East  is  also  considered.  2  semester  hours  credit 

H\  29     CONTEMPORARY  LATIN  AMERICA 

During  the  period  since  World  War  I  there  has  developed  an  increasing  interdependen- 
by  between  the  nations  comprising  North  and  South  America.  Much  attention  has  been 
kiven  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bond  of  inter-American  friendship  which  has  resulted 
jn  increased  commerce  and  a  closer  unity  of  action  in  world  politics. 

This  course  is  primarily  related  to  the  social,  political,  and  economic  developments  of 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  their  national  character,  and  relation  to  world  affairs,  all 
Studied  through  their  cultural  heritage  and  their  emerging  politicad  patterns. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

li  31      CONTEMPORARY  AFRICA 

Africa  is  in  a  threshold  period  of  its  history.  It  is  emerging  from  centuries  of  colonial 
lubjugation  into  a  position  of  positiveness  in  world  affairs.  This  course  will  provide  a 
basis  for  assessing  the  role  Africa  will  play  and  the  importance  of  that  continent  to  the 
|Jnited  States.  It  will  concentrate  on  the  principal  characteristics  and  problems  of  mod- 
Jim  Africa,  including  a  survey  of  basic  geographic,  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
eatures.  Such  problems  as  Nationalism,  intergroup  tensions,  economic  development,  and 
urbanization  will  be  discussed.  2  semester  hours  credit 
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Hi  32     CONTEMPORARY  MIDDLE  EAST 

In  recent  years  the  Middle  East  has  been  the  center  of  an  internal  turmoil  which  has 
come  to  play  an  increasingly  significant  role  in  the  conflict  between  East  and  West.  The 
geographic  and  historic  backgrounds,  the  Zionist  and  Arab  Nationalist  Movements, 
and  the  foreign  policies  of  Britain  and  France  in  the  area  form  the  backdrop  for  a  study 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  of  the  following  nations:  Turkey,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Iraq,  Iran,  Yemen,  Saudi  Arabia,  Aden,  Afghan- 
istan,  PaJcistan.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Hi  35-36     HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  TO  1917 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  November  Revolution  of 
1917.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  political,  and  economic  aspects.  The 
strengths  of  the  Tsarist  system  are  revealed,  together  with  the  evils  and  weaknesses 
primarily  responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  Communist  State.  The  first  semester  covers  the 
development  of  the  Russian  State  from  the  Pre-Kievan  period  through  the  reign  of  Cath- 
erine the  Great.  The  second  semester  continues  from  the  reign  of  Catherine  emphasizing 
problems  and  developments  leading  up  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

4  semester  hours  credit 

MATHEMATICS  (M) 

M  2-3     MATHEMATICS 

Basic  mathematical  principles  and  techniques  are  discussed,  with  application  drawn 
from  business  and  industry,  as  well  as  from  engineering  and  the  sciences.  The  main 
concern  is  to  establish  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  mathematical  processes  and 
to  acquire  facility  with  modern  computational  techniques  and  aids.  Practical  work 
includes  problems  in  graphic  presentation,  simple  analytic  geometry,  solution  of  triangles, 
manipulation  of  exponents  and  logarithms  as  well  as  a  survey  of  selected  topics  in  the 
field  of  topology  and  symbolic  logic.  Entrance  into  this  course  is  predicated  on  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Preparatory  Mathematics  diagnostic  examination  which  will  be 
administered  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  class.  4  semester  hours  credit 

M   10     PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

An  introduction  to  that  portion  of  probability  theory  and  statistics  which  may  be  treat 
ed  without  calculus.  Among  the  topics  included  will  be  the  mean  and  variance  for  fin 
ite  sample  spaces,  the  binomial  distribution,  and  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  set; 
and  of  permutations  and  combinations.  3  semester  hours  credit 

For  other  courses  in  Mathematics  consult  page  107. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  (ML) 

ML  1-2     ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

An  introductory  course  stressing  the  essentials  of  grammar,  practice  in  pronunciation 
and  progressive  acquisition  of  a  basic  vocabulary  with  idiomatic  expressions.  Written  anc 
oral  exercises  are  based  upon  simple  French  prose.  The  course  develops  into  the  reading 
of  more  difficult  work  accompanied  by  practice  in  conversation. 

4  semester  hours  credit 
ML  3-4     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

A  review  of  grammar.  Reading  of  French  prose  of  moderate  difficulty.  Emphasis  i 
placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  conversational  ability  through  the  use  o 
written  and  oral  exercises. 

{Prerequisites,  ML  1-2  or  equivalent)  4  semester  hours  credit 

ML  10-11      ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 

An  introductory  course  stressing  the  essentials  of  grammar,  practice  in  pronunciatioi 
and  progressive  acquisition  of  basic  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  expressions.  Written  an; 
oral  exercises  are  based  upon  simple  Spanish  prose.  The  course  develops  into  the  read 
ing  of  more  difficult  work  accompanied  by  practice  in  conversation. 

4  semester  hours  credit 
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ML  12-13     INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH 

A  review  of  grammar.  Reading  of  Spanish  prose  of  moderate  difficulty  with  practice  in 
conversation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  conversational 
ability  through  the  use  of  oral  and  written  exercises. 

{Prerequisites,  ML  10-11   or  equivalent)  4  semester  hours  credit 

ML  20-21      ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 

An  introductory  course  stressing  the  essentials  of  grammar,  practice  in  pronunciation, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  basic  vocabulary,  and  the  study  of  idiomatic  expressions,  use  of 
subjunctive  mood.  The  course  develops  into  the  reading  of  more  difficult  work  accom- 
panied by  practice  in  conversation.  4  semester  hours  credit 

ML  22-23     INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN 

Reading  of  German  prose  of  moderate  difficulty,  with  practice  in  conversation.  Intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  German  civilization  through  texts  of  average  difficulty,  review 
5f  grammar,  oral  and  written  exercises. 

{Prerequisites,  ML  20-21   or  equivalent)  4  semester  hours  credit 

LiL  30-31      ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN 

An  introductory  course  starting  with  the  Russian  alphabet;  stress  is  placed  on 
t  grammar,  practice  in  pronunciation,  acquisition  of  a  basic  vocabulary  and  idiomatic 
expressions.  Written  and  oral  exercises  are  based  upon  simple  Russian  prose  accompa- 
lied  by  practice  in  conversation.  4  semester  hours  credit 

ML  32-33     INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN 

Reading  of  Russian  prose  of  moderate  difficulty,  including  some  attention  to  scientific 
rtrritings,  with  practice  in  conversation.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  acquisition  of  read- 
ng    and     conversational     ability     through     the     use     of     oral     and     written     exercises. 

{Prerequisites,  ML  30-31   or  equivalent)  4  semester  hours  credit 

*Al  34-35     RUSSIAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Survey  of  the  development  of  Russian  prose  literature  during  the  Golden  Age.  Repre- 
;entative  readings  from  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoi,  and  Chekhov. 
{Prerequisite,  ML  33)  4  semester  hours  credit 


MUSIC  (Mu) 

Mu  1      INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC 

The  principal  concern  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  a  technique  for  listening 
ictively  and  perceptively  to  music.  It  is  designed  for  non-musicians.  It  surveys  and  ana- 
yzes  representative  serious  works  from  a  basic  standard  repertoire. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

PHILOSOPHY  (Ph) 

Ph  1-2     INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

The  first  semester  covers  the  aims,  nature,  problems  of  philosophy  and  its  methods  of 
nquiry  and  explanation;  examines  and  compares  the  relationships  between  common 
ense,  the  concepts  of  the  human  and  natural  sciences,  the  philosophical  thought;  theo- 
ies  about  life,  mind,  and  the  physical  world;  teleology,  vitalism,  and  mechanism;  psy- 
hological  and  philosophical  views  about  the  nature  of  and  relationship  between  mind 
.nd  body;  determinism,  freedom,  fatalism,  and  chance;  and  the  sources,  standards 
nd  validity  of  knowledge.  The  second  semester  consists  of  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
undamental  assumptions,  teachings,  and  theoretical  and  practical  implications  of  the 
oajor  schools  of  philosophy,  namely,  naturalism,  idealism,  pragmatism,  realism,  positiv- 
5m,  and  existentialism.  It  will  also  cover  generic,  moral,  religious,  cognitive,  esthetic,  and 
ocial  values;  meaning  and  direction  in  Nature  and  history;  society  and  the  state;  and 
(  onclude  with  the  function  and  benefits  of  philosophical  thinking  for  the  examined  life. 

4  semester  hours  credit 
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Ph  3     HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY 

A  survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Western  scientific  and  philosophical  thought 
and  its  influences  from  classical  Greek  beginnings  to  medieval  times,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  such  great  trends,  schools,  and  thinkers  as  the  Sophists,  the  Eleatics,  Atomists, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  the  later  Skeptics,  Neo-Platonists,  and  early 
Christian  philosophers.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ph  4     HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY 

A  study  of  the  great  philosophical  minds  and  their  intellectual  climates  since  the 
Renaissance.  Comparison  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  scientific  and  philosophical 
objectives,  methods,  and  outlooks  on  man,  culture,  and  nature.  Particular  attention  to 
the  writings  of  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  Hegel, 
and  others,  as  well  as  to  their  influence  on  the  contemporary  Western  milieu  and  treat- 
ment of  recurrent  philosophical  problems  confronting  man  through  the  ages. 

2  semester  hours  credit 

Ph  5     PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART.  AESTHETICS 

An  examination  of  the  nature,  status,  and  function  of  art  and  beauty  in  their  various 
forms  in  life.  The  relationship  between  the  artistic-aesthetic  and  other  human  values 
and  activities.  Contrast  between  the  practical,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  impulse  and 
attitude.  Classical  theories  concerning  art  and  the  aesthetic  experience.  The  problem  of 
taste,  standards  of  criticism,  and  objectivity  of  the  aesthetic  judgment.  The  arts,  the 
artist,  and  society.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ph  6     PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

A  philosophical  evaluation  of  religious  experience,  problems,  beliefs,  values  and  of 
their  relationship  to  man's  experience  in  its  totality  and  to  his  needs,  aspirations,  and 
destiny.  Discussion  of  modern  conceptions  about  the  Deity,  good  and  evil,  meaning  and 
purpose  in  life  and  the  physical  world,  human  personality  and  freedom,  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  prayer  and  worship.  The  bearing  of  views  and  problems  in  modern  science, 
philosophy  of  nature,  theory  of  knowledge,  ethics,  aesthetics  and  general  theory  of  value 
on  relevant  phases  of  religious  experience  and  belief.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ph  7     PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  ETHICS 

This  course  treats,  concretely  and  analytically,  such  moral  problems  as  human  mo- 
tives and  conduct,  egoism  and  altruism,  implications  of  modem  psychological  and  so- 
ciological theories  about  man  and  society,  the  meaning  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
the  role  of  customs  and  tradition,  conscience,  obligation,  law,  responsibility,  freedom, 
and  determinism.  It  evaluates  critically  the  teachings  of  the  major  ethical  schools,  pre- 
sents classical  formulations  of  the  good  life,  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  moral  judg- 
ment and  the  ethical  standard,  and  their  relationship  to  economic,  political,  legal,  reli- 
gious, and  other  influences,  values,  and  institutions. 

{Prerequisites,  Ph  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ph  8     PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIAL  ETHICS 

A  continuation  of  Ph  7,  including  an  analytical,  critical  review  of  ethical  data  and  the- 
ories in  an  attempt  to  analyze  concrete  moral  situations  involving  the  individual,  the 
family,  business  and  industry,  the  professions,  government  and  politics,  labor  unions 
education,  etc.  The  underlying  twofold  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  essential  principles  of  reflective  moral  thinking  and  their  applications  to  his  own 
personal  life  and  in  his  role  as  a  citizen. 

{Prerequisite,  Ph  7)  2  semester  hours  credit 


H 


Ph  9     LOGIC  I 

An  introductory  course  in  the  art  of  correct  thinking  and  effective  discourse,  conduct- 
ed with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student  to  analyze  effectively  types  of  argument  or  dis- 
course and  to  detect  fallacies  resulting  from  semantic  confusion  and  methodological  er- 
ror. The  course  includes  exercises  in  the  structure  and  logical  relations  of  propositions, 
types  of  deductive  reasoning  and  other  thought  processes  used  to  obtain  clear  verbali- 
zation. 

{Prerequisite,  Ph   1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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?h  10     LOGIC  11 

Continuation  of  Logic  I,  treats  the  limitations  of  deductive  reasoning;  nature  of  truths 
3roof,  and  their  relationship  to  validity,  inductive  versus  deductive  procedures;  the 
rationale  of  beliefs,  common  sense,  and  common  practices;  the  scientific  spirit  and  atti- 
;ude;  inductive  procedures  and  proof,  argument  or  verification  in  the  physical  and  social 
jciences;  judgments  of  fact  and  judgments  of  value;  the  testing  of  evaluative  judgments; 
:he  functions  and  relationships  of  deduction  and  induction,  formal  and  factual  reasoning. 

(Prerequisite,  Ph  9)  2  semester  hours  credit 

•h  11.12     SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

A  survey  and  critical  evaluation  of  the  major  psychological,  social,  political,  and  ethical 
heories  on  the  nature  of  man,  society,  institutions,  values,  with  the  main  emphasis  on 
hinkers  and  movements  in  the  modem  era,  beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century, 
leadings  chosen  from  the  works  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  J.  S.  Mill, 
r.  H.  Green,  Bosanquet,  Marx,  Lenin,  Spengler,  Schweitzer,  Toynbee,  Whitehead,  Nor- 
hrop,  and  others. 

(Prerequisite,  Ph  1-2  or  So  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

'h  13-14     CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHICAL  TENDENCIES 

Selected  problems  and  readings  in  20th  century  philosophers  representative  of  ideal- 
sm,  realism,  naturalism,  instrumentalism,  logical  positivism  and  existentialism,  such  as 
lussell,  Dewey,  Perry,  Lewis,  Bridgman,  Carnap,  Urban,  Ayer,  Moore,  Ross,  Alexander, 
artre,  Schlick,  Stace,  Ducasse,  Maritain,  and  others. 

(Prerequisite,  Ph  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

h  15-16     PHILOSOPHICAL  IDEAS  IN  AMERICA 

A  historical-systematic  survey  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  present,  and  analyses  of 
eadings  from  Edwards,  Woolman,  Jefferson,  Paine,  Emerson,  Pierce,  Royce,  James, 
lantayana,  Dewey,  and  others,  with  particular  consideration  of  their  reflection  of  or 
afluences  upon  the  American  cultural  milieu. 

(Prerequisite,  Ph  1-2,  or  So  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

'h  17-18     CURRENT  THEORIES  OF  MIND.  BODY,  AND  PERSONALITY 

A  critical  survey  of  the  nature,  structure,  function,  and  relationship  of  the  human  body, 
nind,  and  selfhood  in  the  light  of  recent  psychological  theories  — -  dynamic,  depth,  hor- 
aic,  holistic,  behaviorlstic,  gestalt,  psychoanalytic  and  philosophical  interpretations,  as 
/ell  as  their  theoretical  and  practical  implications. 

(Prerequisites,  Ph  1-2,  Ps  1-2  or  equivalent)  4  semester  hours  credit 

PSYCHOLOGY  (Ps) 
<$  1-2     GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

This_  course  presents  an  introductory  survey  of  the  general  field  of  psychology.  Em- 
ihasis  is  placed  upon  the  experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  behavioral  data  includ- 
ig  growth  and  development,  learning,  perception  and  motivation.  It  considers  the  sen- 
ory  basis  of  response,  individual  and  group  differences,  mental  testing,  attitude  forma- 
on,  personal  adjustment,  and  historical  backgrounds  of  psychology. 

4  semester  hours  credit 
s  3     PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY 

A  systematic  study  of  personality  growth.  Approaches  to  the  understanding  of  per- 
Dnality  are  made  through  a  review  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  development 
f  the  individual  and  of  the  social  influences  upon  him.  Several  of  the  more  prominent 
leories  in  the  field  are  considered  and  case  material  is  presented.  Some  concentration  is 
laced  on  minor  personality  maladjustments. 

(Prerequisite,  Ps  1-2  or  equivalent)  2  semester  hours  credit 

s  5     ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  study  of  abnormal  behavioral  characteristics.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  histori- 
al  development  of  the  field  with  emphasis  upon  the  theories  of  abnormal  behavior,  their 
tiology,  symptoms  and  treatment. 

(Prerequisite,  Ps  1-2  or  equivalent)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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Ps  7     CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

An  introduction  to  the  growth  and  development  of  infants  and  young  children.  Sys 
tematic  study  is  made  of  their  characteristic  patterns  of  behavior,  motivations,  needs 
and  cultural  influences. 

{Prerequisite,  Ps  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ps  8     ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  systematic  exploration  of  developing  growth  patterns  of  later  childhood  and  pre 
adolescent  behavior  and  their  implications  for  adult  life.  Parental  functions,  problem 
pertaining  to  adolescence  and  their  relationship  to  society  and  cultural  influences  are  dis 
cussed. 

{Prerequisite,  Ps  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ps  9     SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  study  of  the  psychological  principles  underlying  human  relations  with  emphasi 
upon  the  social  influences  that  guide  our  everyday  behavior.  The  relation  of  man  to  th 
group.    Motivation,  attitudes,  personality  in  social  behavior. 

{Prerequisite,  Ps  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ps  11      DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  nature  of  growth  during  the  first  six  years  of  life  is  considered  in  terms  of  its  rela 
tionship  to  personality  development.  Attention  is  focused  on  the  possible  connections  ht 
tween  early  activities  and  subsequent  emotional  characteristics.  The  interaction  of  chil 
and  parent,  sibling  rivalry,  and  the  character  of  intellectual,  sexual,  and  social  deve. 
opment  are  explored. 

{Prerequisite,  Ps  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

Ps  15-16     EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  consideration  of  the  methods  and  techniques  for  the  design,  execution,  and  interpre 
tation  of  psychological  experiments.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  laboratory  instrumentatio 
and  research  methodology  in  the  investigation  of  the  sensory  processes,  perceptual-mote 
behavior,  motivation,  and  learning.  2  class  hours  plus  2  laboratory  hours. 

{Prerequisite,  Ps  1-2,  or  equivalent)  6  semester  hours  credit 

Ph  17-18     CURRENT  THEORIES  OF  MIND,  BODY.  AND  PERSONALITY 

A  critical  survey  of  the  nature,  structure,  function,  and  relationship  of  the  human  bod^ 
mind,  and  selfhood  in  the  light  of  recent  psychological  theories  —  dynamic,  depth,  hoi 
mic,  holistic,  behavioristic,  gestalt,  psychoanalytic  and  philosophical  interpretations,  £ 
well  as  their  theoretical  and  practical  implications. 

{Prerequisites,  Ps  1-2,  Ph   1-2  or  equivalent)  4  semester  hours  credit 

SOCIOLOGY  (So) 

So  1-2     PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

A  perspective  of  Sociology  covering  facts  and  principles  basic  to  a  general  knowledge  c 
the  field  of  sociology  are  presented.  The  origins,  forms  and  forces  of  human  associatior 
are  discussed,  including  a  systematic  treatment  of  group  life,  social  institutions,  soci? 
processes,  social  change,  and  social  control.  The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  (I 
the  student  who  desires  only  an  elementary  survey  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  studei 
who  plans  to  take  advanced  courses  in  social  science.  4  semester  hours  credit 

So  3     SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Attention  is  given  to  the  nature,  complex  causation,  and  interrelatedness  of  soci; 
problems  in  general.  Cultural  change,  with  its  attendant  lags,  as  well  as  other  soci; 
forces  and  conflicts  are  studied.  While  sociological  theory  is  occasionally  introduced  1 
clarify  the  problem  at  hand,  the  course  is  essentially  practical  in  character.  Emphasis 
given  those  pathological  conditions  which  exist  in  relations  between  the  individual  an 
the  group.  Typical  subjects  presented  include  mental  defectiveness  and  disease,  alcoho 
ism  and  drug  addiction,  suicide,  delinquency  and  crime,  and  pathologies  of  domesti 
relations. 

{Prerequisite,  So   1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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So  4     SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 

An  analysis  of  the  varieties,  genesis,  and  proposed  solutions  of  major  social  problems, 
such  as  prostitution,  crime,  delinquency,  alcoholism,  divorce,  desertion,  mental  deficiency, 
and  group  conflict.  The  theory  of  institutional  conformity  and  non-conformity,  retribu- 
tion, and  reform. 

{Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

So  5-6     GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

An  introductory  course  in  anthropology.  The  first  semester  will  cover  the  fields  of 
anthropology.  The  evolution  of  homo  sapiens.  Race  and  racism.  Linguistics  and  anthro- 
pology. The  nature  of  culture.  The  evolution  of  culture.  The  culture  areas  of  the  world. 
The  second  semester  will  cover  comparative  and  functional  analysis  of  culture.  Habitat, 
;echnology,  economy.  Primitive  society;  kinship  and  political  organization.  Primitive  reli- 
gion, art,  music  and  literature.  Childhood,  education  and  life-cycle  in  primitive  culture. 

(Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

So  7     CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Historic  development  of  the  cultural  concept.  Survey  of  cultural  origins  and  change 
Jirough  time  and  space  as  approached  through  archaeology  and  ethnology;  uniformities, 
differences,  transmission  and  diffusion  of  cultures.  Consequences  of  cultural  concept  in 
nodern  thought:  racism,  cultural  relativity,  cultural  cycles,  culture  and  personality;  the 
•elation  of  anthropology  to  the  other  social  sciences. 

(Prerequisite,  So  6)  2  semester  hours  credit 

10  9-10     AMERICAN  CULTURE 

An  attempt  to  understand  the  ethos  of  the  United  States  through  study  of  its  social 
nstitutions;  familial,  economic,  political,  educational  and  religious.  Consideration  is  also 
tiven  to  social  classes  and  stratification,  to  include  subcultures  and  cultural  integration; 
nobility;  and  the  basic  value  system. 

(Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

>o  13-14     JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

The  study  of  the  extent,  causation,  and  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency.  A  review 
3f  the  development  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Youth  Authority  programs  as  well  as 
m  analysis  of  probation,  parole,  and  institutional  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
Evaluation  of  various  prevention  programs  and  the  detailed  study  of  a  series  of  case  his- 
;ories. 

(Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

io  15-16     CRIMINOLOGY 

The  nature  and  causes  of  crime,  the  criminal  as  a  social  problem,  judicial  agencies  and 
)rocedures  with  past  and  present  theories  and  penological  practices.  Procedures  in  adult 
ourts,  juvenile  courts,  and  family  courts.  Prison  systems  as  practiced  both  in  Europe 
md  the  United  States.  Classification.  Prison  labor.  Education  within  prisons.  The 
heory  of  punishment  as  a  deterrent.  The  individualization  of  treatment.  Child  guidance 
linics.  Youth  service  boards.  The  Borstal  System.  Social  and  cultural  factors  affecting 
rime.  The  place  of  psychiatry,  social  work,  and  religion  in  criminal  treatment.  The 
alue  and  effectiveness  of  probation,  parole,  and  indenture  methods  of  treatment. 

(Prerequisite,  So   1-2)  4  semester  hours  credit 

io  17     SOCIAL  SERVICE  I 

A  survey  of  welfare  agencies.  Their  origins,  functions,  and  methods  of  operation.  Prob- 
ems  of  agencies  involving  health,  child  care,  legislation,  population  distribution,  etc. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  voluntary  and  state  agencies  and  laws  applicable   to   them. 

(Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

io  18     SOCIAL  SERVICE  II 

^  Federal  agencies  and  laws  applying  to  their  administration.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
Jovemment  in  national  welfare  and  relief.   Problems  encountered,   medical,  economic, 
lolitical,  in  agency  management.  Privileges  and  rights  of  a  United  States  citizen  under 
ocial  service  laws  are  reviewed. 
(Prerequisite,  So  17)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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So  21     PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE 

A  study  of  the  basic  factors  of  courtship,  mate  selection,  engagement,  marriage,  and 
rearing  children  in  preparation  for  successful  marriage  and  parenthood.  Psychological, 
medical  and  theological  prerequisites  to  marriage  are  discussed.  Marital  values  and  prob- 
lems  previewed,    e.g.,    recreational,    education,    religious,    child    guidance,    divorce,    etc. 

2  semester  hours  credit 
So  22     THE  FAMILY 

The  Primary  Social  Institution  —  The  American  Family  —  comparison  and  contrast 
with  other  Occidental  and  Oriental  forms,  both  ancient  and  contemporary.  Current 
changes  in  family  life  and  causes.  Genie  and  psychogenic  conditioning,  explaining  the 
relationship  between  family  members.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  relation  of  the 
family  to  the  social  sciences  and  the  promotion  of  education  of  young  people  for  family 
life,  marriage  and  parenthood.  Of  prime  value  to  social  service  personnel  and  social  sci- 
ence teachers.  2  semester  hours  credit 

So  23     RACE  RELATIONS  AND  CULTURAL  CONTACT 

A  critical  study  of  racial  traits  and  cultural  associations  in  the  United  States  and 
other  regions.  The  differences  between  "race"  and  "culture"  —  race  the  biological  con- 
cept, culture  a  universal  maturing  process.  The  problems  of  races  and  nationalities.  Race 
conflicts  and  exploitation.  An  examination  of  the  strong  contemporary  doctrines  of  racial- 
ism. A  survey  of  the  premises  in  which  racial  and  cultural  misunderstandings  take  root. 
An  analysis  of  race  differentials  and  culture  differences.  An  attempt  to  reach  scientific 
conclusions    pertaining     to    the    causes    of    biological    variations    and    race    attitudes. 

{Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

So  24     URBAN  SOCIETY 

A  study  of  the  modern  American  city  based  on  its  historical  background  and  compari- 
son with  other  cities  of  the  world.  Its  types,  social  values  and  problem  areas  are  discussed 
as  are  methods  of  city  planning. 

{Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

So  25     SOCIAL  CONTROL 

Social  Control  is  a  study  of  the  methods  and  basic  principles  which  give  wise  direction 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  human  relations.  Covered  are  the  nature  and  methods 
of  Social  Control,  control  in  relation  to  social  structure,  leadership,  and  public 
opinion  as  factors  in  control,  and  contemporary  problems  of  control. 

{Prerequisite,  So  1-2)  2  semester  hours  credit 

So  26     THE  AGING  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

An  analysis  of  the  socio-cultural  environment  of  the  aged  in  American  society.  Prob- 
lems of  older  workers  in  our  culture,  educational  opportunities  available,  economic  and 
financial  status  of  retired  persons,  and  responsibilities  of  society  for  aiding  in  individual 
adjustment.  An  endeavor  to  understand  older  persons  as  physical,  psychological  and  so- 
cial entities.  2  semester  hours  credit 

So  30-31      SOCIAL  THEORY 

An  historical  development  of  social  thought  from  ancient  times  to  the  more  modem 
theories.  The  origins,  aims,  and  accomplishments  of  the  social  science  movement  and 
sociology  are  studied.  Contributions  of  men  since  the  early  nineteenth  century  are  latei 
examined,  including  Spencer,  Marx,  Sumner,  Ward,  Gumplowicz,  Durkheim,  Pareto  and 
Thomas. 

{Prerequisites,  So  1,2,3,4)  4  semester  hours  credit 

SCIENCE  (Sc) 

Sc  1      SURVEY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  Universe  and  the  Solar  System.  Attention  is  then 
directed  to  the  earth,  first  as  an  astronomical  body  and  then  from  a  geological  and  finalJ 
ly  from  a  meteorological  viewpoint.  The  course  proceeds  into  the  nature  of  matter  anc 
energy.  The  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry  are  studied  and  also  their  applications  tc  I 
everyday  life.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  theory  underlying  atomic  energy  as  well  as  tht 
more  recent  developments  in  atomic  research.  3  semester  hours  credit 
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Se  2     SURVEY  OF  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  biology  precedes  a  study  of  the  following:  the  cell 
and  the  essential  life  processes;  examples  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  those  organisms  which  have  a  direct  effect  on  man;  the  flowering 
plants,  ecology  and  conservation;  the  various  human  systems,  with  emphasis  on  physiol- 
ogy rather  than  anatomy;  contributions  of  medicine;  genetics  and  evolution. 

3  semester  hours  credit 

Se  3     GENERAL  BIOLOGY  I 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  basic  principles  which  are  developed 
and  interpreted  include:  structure  and  importance  of  the  cell;  the  properties  of  proto- 
plasm; the  importance  of  photosynthesis,  evolution  of  plants  and  adaptation  to  their  en- 
vironment.   Laboratory    sessions    consist    of    detailed    studies    of    representative    plants. 

4  semester  hours  credit 

Sc  4     GENERAL  BIOLOGY  11 

A  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  organ  systems  of  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
animals.  Laboratory  sessions  include  detailed  studies  of  representative  types  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  evolving  from  the  protozoans  to  the  frog.  4  semester  hours  credit 

iSc  9     MEDICAL  TERMINOLOGY 

This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  component  parts  of  medical 
terms;  to  relate  the  terminology  of  anatomical  information  as  used  by  Medical  Record 
Librarians  and  others  working  in  the  health  fields;  and  to  provide  the  student  with 
another  of  the  tools  which  is  necessary  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  this  specialized  field 
of  work.  2  semester  hours  credit 

Sc  11-12     PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

The  three  states  of  matter.  Solutions.  Thermochemistry.  Chemical  thermodynamics. 
Solutions  of  electrolytes:  transference  and  conductance,  theory  of  electrolytic  solutions, 
ionic  equilibria,  electromotive  force,  electrolysis  and  polarization.  Kinetics,  colloidal  dis- 
persions, correlation  of  physical  properties  with  molecular  constitution,  and  X-ray  anal- 
ysis of  crystal  structure. 

{Prerequisite,  General  Chemistry,  Calculus)  6  semester  hours  credit 

Sc  23     MEDICAL  MICROBIOLOGY 

Pathogenicity,  epidemiology  of  disease,  Koch's  postulates  and  immunity  are  stressed. 
Study  of  pathogens,  including  bacteria,  fungi,  protozoans,  etc.;  detailed  discussions  of 
virus  diseases  and  action  of  chemotherapeutic  agents.  Laboratory  work  includes  various 
staining  procedures,  preparation  and  utilization  of  specific  media  and  detailed  studies 
of  the  organisms  discussed  in  lecture.  Outside  readings  and  reports  are  required.  Ade- 
quate preparation  in  bacteriology  and  chemistry  is  required.  {An  advanced  level  course 
with  enrolment  only  with  approval  of  the  instructor) 

{Prerequisites,  Sc  3-4  and  General  Chemistry)  4  semester  hours  credit 

Se  24     INDUSTRIAL  MICROBIOLOGY 

The  production  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages,  making  of  bread,  butter  and  cheese- 
aiaking;  spoilage  effects  of  microorganisms  as  well  as  their  usefulness  in  biological  as- 
lays.  The  role  of  microorganisms  in  such  areas  as  sewage  treatment,  air  pollution  and 
water  pollution;  microbial  influences  on  agriculture  and  soil  fertility.  Laboratory  sessions 
nclude  detailed  studies  of  the  processes  and  organisms  discussed  in  lecture.  Outside  read- 
ngs  and  reports  required.  Adequate  preparation  in  bacteriology  and  chemistry  is  re- 
luired.    {An  advanced  level  course  with  enrolment  only  with  approval  of  the  instructor) 

{Prerequisites,  Sc  3-4  and  General  Chemistry)  4  semester  hours  credit 
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Philosophy,  Courses  in  135-13 

Placement  3 

Preparation,  Outside  3? 

Probation  and  Discipline  39-4( 

Production,  Curriculum  in  59-6C 

Professional  Society  4^ 

Programs  of  Instruction  (Business)  46-4' 

Programs  of  Instruction  (Liberal  Arts)  116-12^ 

Psychology,  Courses  in  137-13( 

Quality  Points  35 

Real  Estate,  Curriculum  in  61 

Refund  of  Tuition  4^ 

Registration    3f 

Residence  Requirements  3' 

Retailing,  Curriculum  in  6^ 

Sales  Curriculiun 56 

Scholarships,  Tuition,  and  Fees  43-4! 

Science,  Courses  in  140-141 

Security,  Curriculum  in  6? 

Sociology,  Course  Descriptions 138-14( 

Sociology,  Curriculiun  in  121 

Statistics,  Courses  in  89-9C 

Student  Body  3^ 

Student  Council  41 

Teaching  English  in  Secondary  Schools,  Curriculum  in  121 

Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools,  Curriculiun  in  12' 

Term  Tests  and  Final  Examinations  38-3? 

Textbooks  4 

Transportation  and  Traffic  Management,  Curriculum  in  6: 

Trustees,  Board  of  H 

Tuition,  Fees,  and  Scholarships  43-4! 

Tuition  Refund  Policy  4' 

Tuition  Underwritten  for  Employers  43-4! 

University  Committees  I 

Withdrawal    31 
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NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
)f  Arts. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Dffers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
>f  Science  in  Education  in  preparation  for  teaching  or  administrative  positions  in  elcmen- 
ary  or  secondary  schools. 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

)fFers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
f  Science  in  Business  Administration. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

)ffers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  a  part-time  evening  program, 
oth  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

)flfers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
f  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

For  further  information 
regarding  any  of  the  above  colleges,  address 

Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Garland,  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 
360  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  COngress  2-1100 


Inquiries  concerning 

the  Graduate  School,  University  College,  and  Lincoln  Institute 

should  be  sent  to  the  respective  deans 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

rts  and  Sciences  —  Offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Science,  and  to  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

usiness  —  Offers  evening  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

iucation  —  Offers  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning  programs  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

igineering  —  Offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  with  course 
specification  and  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Electrical  Engineeering. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Ters  part-time  evening  programs  of  adult  education  designed  especially  to  meet  the 
eds  of  employed  personnel  and  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  to  appro- 
iate  associate  degrees. 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE 

|fers  part-time  evening  curricula  in  science    and   in  engineering  technology  leading  to 
degrees  of  Associate  in  Science  and  Associate  in  Engineering. 


Northeastern  University 

360  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

congress  2-1100 


Northeastern   University 


LINCOLN    INSTITUTE 

Programs   In 
Engineering   Technology 


Evening   Sessions 


OFFICE     HOURS 

AUGUST   21.    1961  — JUNE    16,    1962 

Monday  —  Friday 8:30  a.m. -8:30  p.m. 

Saturdays 8:45  a.m.- 12:00  noon 

JUNE    18,    1962  — SEPTEMBER    1.    1962 

Monday —  Thursday 8:30  a.m-8:30   p.m. 

Friday 8:30  a.m. -4: 30  p.m. 

SEPTEMBER   4,    1962  —  JUNE    15.    1963 

Monday  —  Friday 8:30  a.m. -8:30  p.m. 

Saturdays 8:45  a.m.- 12:00  noon 

INTERVIEWS 

Prospective  students,  or  those  desirin<T  advice  or 
guidance  regarding  any  part  of  the  school  work  or 
curricula,  are  encouraged  to  arrange  for  personal  inter- 
Vie^vs  ^vith  the  Dean  or  other  officers  of  instruction. 
Career  planning  through  competent  guidance  provides 
an  understanding  of  professional  requirements  and 
develops  that  definiteness  of  purpose  so  \ital  to  success. 

Address  commtinicniions  to 

Dean   Donald  H.   MacKenzie 
LINCOLN      INSTITUTE 

NORTHFASTF.RN   UNI\'FRSITY 

3(i()  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  COngress  2-1100 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Lincoln  Institute 

BULLETIN 
1962-1963 


Evening  Courses  of  College  Grade 
in  Engineering  Technology 
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Northeastern  University 


GIFTS     AND     BEQUESTS 

Northeastern  University  will  welcome  gifts  and  be- 
quests for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  For  its  building  program. 

(b)  For  general  endowment. 

(c)  For  specific  purposes  which  may  especially  ap- 
peal to  the  donor. 

It  is  suggested  that,  when  possible,  those  contem- 
plating gifts  or  bequests  confer  with  the  President  of 
the  University  regarding  the  University's  needs  be- 
fore legal  papers  are  drawn. 

The  legal  name  of  the  University  is  "Northeastern 
University."  However,  in  the  making  of  gifts  and 
bequests  to  Northeastern,  the  following  wording  is 
suggested:  "Northeastern  University,  an  educational 
institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts and  located  in  Boston,  Massachusetts." 


Lincoln  Institute 


CALENDAR 

1962 

Summer  session  classes  begin May  28 

Legal   Holiday — No  class  sessions May  30 

Commencement J  tine  17 

Legal  Holiday — No  class  sessions July  4 

Summer  session  classes  end August  30 

Fall  semester  classes  begin September  17 

Legal  Holiday — No  class  sessions October  12 

Legal  Holiday — No  class  sessions November  12 

Legal  Holiday — No  class  sessions November  22 

Final  class  session  before  Christmas  recess  .       .       .  December  21 


1963 

First  class  session  alter  Christmas  recess 
Final  examinations,  fall  semester    . 
Division  B  and  second  semester  classes  begin 
Legal  Holiday — No  class  sessions    . 
Legal  Holiday — No  class  sessions    . 
Final  examinations,  spring  semester 
Make-up  Session  tor  Friday  classes  . 
Summer  session  classes  begin     . 
Legal  Holiday — No  class  sessions     . 


January 

3 

January 

15-21 

January 

28 

February 

22 

April 

19 

May 

13-24 

May 

20 

May 

27 

May 

30 

Northeastern   University 


REGULAR     MEMBERS 

of  the 
Northeastern  University  Corporation 


1961-1962 


Charles  Francis  Adams 
O.  Kelley  Anderson 
Charles  F.  Avila 
Frederick  Ayer 

*  George  L.  Barnes 
*LlNCOLN  C.  Bateson 

Thomas  Prince  Beal 
*F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Edward  L.  Bigelow 
*S.  Bruce  Black 

Raymond  H.  Blanchard 

*  George  R.  Brown 

*  John  L.  Burns 

*  Godfrey  L.  Cabot 

*  Louis  W.  Cabot 
*Norman  L.  Cahners 
*Charles  C.  Carey 

Richard  P.  Chapman 
1  heodore  Chase 
*WiLLiAM  Converse  Chick 
Paul  F.  Clark 
William  Appleton  Coolidge 
Albert  M.  Creighton 

*  Elton  G.  Crockett 
Robert  Cutler 
Marshall  B.  Dalton 
Roger  Conan  i  Damon 

*  Edward  Dana 
Edward  Dane 

*  Robert  G.  Dodge 

*  David  F.  Edwards 
*Carl  S.  Ell 

*  Byron  K.  Elliott 

*  William  P.  Ellison 

*  Robert  Greenough  Emerson 
Joseph  A.  Erickson 

*  Robert  Erickson 

*  Frank  L.  Farwell 
Joseph  F.  Ford 
Noble  Foss 

William  W.  Garth,  Jr. 
John  L.  Grandin.  Jr. 

t* Merrill  Griswold 
Boone  Gross 


H.  Frederick  Hagemann,  Jr. 

*  George  Hansen 

*  Ernest  Henderson 
Christian  A.  Herter 
Vincent  R.  Herterick 
Charles  E.  Hodges 

H.  D.  Hodgkinson 

Harvey  P.  Hood 
*Chandler  Hovey' 

Howard  M.  Hubbard 
*Rav  E.  Johns 

*  Robert  L.  Johnson 
Henry  Campbell  Jones 

*  Harry  H.  Kerr 
*AsA  S.  Knowles 

Maurice  Lazarus 
Galen  D.  Light 

*  John  Lowell 
Ralph  Lowell 

fWlLLARD   BlACKINTON   LuTHER 

*  Lawrence  H.  Martin 
Don  G.  Mitchell 
Edward  R.  Mitton 

*  Harold  A.  Mock 
Irwin  L.  Moore 

*James  a.  Morton 

Stephen  P.  Mugar 

George  S.  Mumford 

W.  Hart  Nichols 

John  T.  Noon  an 
*Adrian  O'Keeffe 

George  Olmsted,  Jr. 

James  H.  Orr 
*Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 

Edward  S.  Parsons 

Edward  Dana  Phinney 

Albert  Pratt 

*  William  M.  Rand 
William  H.  Rave,  Jr. 
Kenneth  H.  Redmond 

*  Frank  L.  Richardson 
*Dwight  p.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Leverett  Saltonstall 
Albert  L.  Shea 


*  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
t  Deceased 


Lincoln  Institute 


GiFFORD  K.  SiMONDS,  Jr.  *£aRL  H.  THOMSON 

Robert  E.  Slater  Chaplin  Tyler 

Iarnham  \V.  Smfih  Samuel  Wakeman 

Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr.  Eustis  Walcott 

Robert  Chapnl\n  Spracuk  Harold  J.  Walter 

*Rlssell  B.  Stearns  Edward  A.  Weeks 

*Earl  p.  Stevenson  Sinclair  Weeks 

David  B.  Stone  William  Crombie  White 

♦Robert  G.  Stone  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

fRoBERT  T.  P.  Storer  Roy  Foster  Williams 

Charles  H.  Tennev  II  Carroll  L.  Wilson 


ALUMNI   TERM   MEMBERS 

CLASS   OF    1962 

Howard  C.  Cookingham  William  A.  Smith 

John  W.  Hansen  J.  Harold  Stewart 


CLASS  OF    1963 

Lawrence  F.  Blackwell  George  L.  Burke 

Martin  Brown  Joseph  G.  Riesman 


CLASS  OF    1964 

Julius  Abrams  Robert  E.  Madsen 

S.  Whitney  Bradley  Eugene  J.  Vogel 


CLASS  OF    1965 

Henry  F.  Callahan  Robert  H.  Willis 

Alfred  E.  Lonnberg  Alfred  K.  Wright 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 

Harvey  S.  Miller 


Northeastern  University 


THE     BOARD     OF     TRUSTEES 

Robert  G.  Dodge,  Honorary  Chairman 

Byron  K.  Elliott,  Chairman 

Frank  L.  Richardson,  Vice  Chairman 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  President  of  the  University 

Carl  S.  Ell,  President  Emeritus  of  the  University 

Lawrence  H.  Martin,  Treasurer 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson,  Secretary 


Class  of  1962 


Class  of  1963 


George  L.  Barnes 
Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
William  Converse  Chick 
Carl  S.  Ell 
Robert  Erickson 
Frank  L.  Farwell 
George  Hansen 
Harold  A.  Mock 
Adrian  O'Keeffe 
Russell  B.  Stearns 


F.  Gregg  Bemis 
Louis  \\K  Cabot 
Byron  K.  Elliott 
Chandler  Hovey 
John  Lowell 
Lawrence  H.  Martin 
Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 
William  M.  Rand 
Earl  P.  Stevenson 
Earl  H.  Thomson 


Class  of  1964 


Class  of  1965 


George  R.  Brown 
John  L.  Burns 
Charles  C.  Carey 
Elton  G.  Crockett 
Robert  G.  Dodge 
David  F.  Edavards 
Robert  L.  Johnson 
James  A.  Morton 
Frank  L.  Richardson 
Robert  G.  Stone 


Lincoln  C.  Bateson 

S.  Bruce  Black 

Norman  L.  Cahners 

Edward  Dana 

William  P.  Ellison 

Robert  Greexolgh  Emerson 

Ernest  Henderson 

Ray  E.  Johns 

Harry  H.  Kerr 

Dwight  p.  Robinson,  Jr. 


Asa  S.  Knowles,  ex  officio 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE    BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES 

S.  Bruce  Black,  Chairman 
Russell  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Chairman 
George  R.  Brown  Ernest  Henderson 

Louis  \\\  Cabot  Lawrence  H.  Martin 

^ViLLiAM  Converse  Chick  William  ]\L  Rand 

Robert  G.  Dodge  Frank  L.  Richardson 

David  F.  Edwards  Earl  P.  Stevenson 

Carl  S.  Ell  Robert  G.  Stone 

Robert  Greenough  Emerson 

EX   OFFICIO 

Byron  K.  Elliott 
Asa  S.  Knowles 


Lincoln  Institute 


GENERAL     UNIVERSITY     COMMITTEES 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  University 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  Chairman 
William  C.  White,  Vice  Chairman 
LoRiNG  M.  Thompson,  Secretary 
John  S.  Bailey  Edward  S.  Parsons 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson  F.  Weston  Prior 

The  Academic  Council  of  the  University 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  Chairman 
William  C.  White,  Vice  Chairman 
Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  Secretary 
Martin  W.  Essigmann  Donald  H.  MacKenzie 

Albert  E.  Everett  Roland  H.  Moody 

Gilbert  C.  Garland  Rudolph  M.  Morris 

Roger  S.  Hamilton  Ronald  E.  Scoit 

Arnold  E.  Hanson  Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 

LeRov  C.  K eagle  Arthur  A.  Vernon 

Wilfred  S.  Lake  Roy  L.  AYooldridge 

Gilbert  G.   MacDonald 


The  U 

William 

GURTH    I.   AbERCROMBIE 

John  S.  Bailey 
Charles  O.  Baird,  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Ballou 
Lincoln  C.  Bateson 
Richard  I.  Carter 
Thomas  J.  Cavanagii 
Arthur  E.  Cotter 
Dorothy  G.  Dissell 
Albert  M.  Donley,  Jr. 
\\'iLLiAM  T.  Edgett 
Martin  W.  Essigmann 
Albert  E.  Everett 
Walter  H.  Floyd 
Herbert  W.  Gallagher 
Gilbert  C.  Garland 
Bernard  P.  Goldsmith 
Carlo  E.  Gubellini 
Roger  S.  Hamilton 
George  W.  Hankinson 
Arnold  E.  Hanson 
Charles  W.  Havice 
Nelson  R.  Hill 
Francis  L.  Hurwitz 
LeRov  C.  Keagle 
Christopher  F.  Kennedy 
Charles  E.  Kitchin 
Wilfred  S.  Lake 
Herman  V.  LaMark 
George  M.  Lane 
Gilbert  G.  MacDonald 
Asa  S. 
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C.  White,   Chairman 

Donald  H.  MacKenzie 
Alan  A.  Mackey 
George  A.  Mallion 
Frank  E.  Marsh,  Jr. 
Fiiomas  E.  McMahon 
William  H.  Miernyk 
Roland  H.  Moody 
Rudolph  M.  Morris 
Rudolf  O.  Oberg 
Edward  S.  Parsons 
Philip  A'V.  Pendleton 
F.  AVeston  Prior 
Daniel  J.  Roberts,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Robinson 
Kenneth  G.  Ryder 
Ronald  E.  Scott 
Harold  R.  Sheehan 
George  A.  Speers 
Myron  J.  Spencer 
Richard  E.  Sprague 
Aldkn  G.  Stevens 
J.  Kenneth  Stevenson 
Descomb  T.  Stewart 
William   M.   Stewart 
Donald  J.  Taylor 
Clarence  H.  Thompson 
LoRiNG  M.  Thompson 
Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 
Arthur  A.  Vernon 
William  Wallace 
R()^'  L.  Wooi.dridge 
Knowles,  ex  officio 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    ORGANIZATION 

Officers  of  the  University 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D..  Sc.D.  President 

Carl  S.  Ell,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  D.S.Ed.         President  Emeritus 
William  C.  White,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Eng.D.  Vice  President  and  Provost 

Officers  of  General  Administration 

John  S.  Bailey,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Personnel 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.  Financial  Officer 

Edward  S.  Parsons,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Business  Manager 

F.  Weston  Prior,  B.S.  Director  of  Development 

LoRiNG  M.  Thompson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  University  Planning 

Officers  of  General  Academic  Administration 

William  C.  White,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Eng.D.  Provost 
Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Administration  of  Day  Undergraduate  Programs 

Martin  W.  Essigmann,  S.B.,  M.S.,  Dean  of  Researcli 

Albert  E.  Everett,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.C.S.  Dean  of  Continuing  Education 

Gilbert  C.  Garland,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

Roger  S.  Hamilton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  Business  Administration 

Arnold  E.  Hanson,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  University  College 
LeRoy  C.  Keagle,  B.S.  in  Pharni.,  Ph.D. 

Dean   of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 

Wilfred  S.  Lake,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts 

Gilbert  G.  MacDonald,  B.LE.,  Ed.M.  Dean  of  Students 

Donald  H.  MacKenzie,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Dean  of  Lincoln  Institute 

Roland  H.  Moody,  A.B.,  B.L.S.  Director  of  University  Library 

Rudolph  M.  Morris,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Registrar  of  the  Basic  Colleges 

Ronald  E.  Scott,  B.S.,  ALA.,  Sc.D.  Dean  of  Engineering 

Lester  S.  Vander  Were,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  Dean  of  Education 

Arthur  A.  Vernon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Roy  L.  Wooldridge,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

Dean  and  Director  of  Co-operative  Education 

Administrative  Officers  and  Principal  Administrative  Staff 

Gurth  L  Abercrombie,  B.S.  Associate  Dean  of  Continuing  Education 

Charles  O.  Baird,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.  University  Engineer 

Kenneth  W.  Ballou.  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
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Richard  I.  Carter,  B.S.,  M.S.  Director  of  the  Computation  Center 

Thomas  J.  Cavanagh,  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Dean  of  Education 

Arthir  E.  CioTTER  Colouel,  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant.  ROTC 

Dorothy  G.  Dissell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  Women 

.\lbert  M.  Donley,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.S.       Assistant  Director  of  University  Library 
William  T.  Edgett,  A.B.,  M.A.  Registrar  of  University  College 

\\\a.lter  H.  Floyd  Manager  of  the  University  Bookstore 

Herbert  W.  Gallagher,  B.S. 

Director  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Athletics 
Bernard  P.  Goldsmith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  P.E.    (Mass.) 

Director  of  the  Center  for  Management  Development 
Carlo  E.  Gubellini,  B.S.,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Business  Administration 
E.  Forest  Hallet,  B.S.  in  Ed.  Manager  of  Office  Services  Departmeut 

George  W.  Hankinson,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Engineering 
Charles  W.  Havice,  A.B.,  M.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chapel 

Nelson  R.  Hill,  B.B.A.  Assistant  to  the  Financial  Officer 

Francis  L.  Hurwttz^  B.B.A. ,  LL.B. 

Director  of  Sfjecial  Programs,  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
Christopher  F.  Kennedy,  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Dean  of  Freshmen 

Charles  E.  Kitchin,  A.B.,  M.A.  Director  of  Student  Activities 

Herman  V.  LaMark,  B.S. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Industrial  Training 
George  M.  Lane,  M.D.  University  Physician 

.\lan  a.  Mackey,  B.S.,  M.A.  Assistant  Registrar  of  the  Basic  Colleges 

George  A.  Mallion,  B.Ch.E.  Assistant  Dean  of  Lincoln  Institute 

Frank  E.  Marsh.  Jr.,  A.B.,  ^LEd.,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Education 
William  H.  Miernyk,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 
Rudolf  O.  Oberg,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

Philip  W.  Pendleton,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Testing  and  Counseling  Center 
Daniel  J.  Roberts,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ed.M.  Bursar 

Edward  W.  Robinson,  B.S.,  Ed.M.  Director  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students 

Harold  R.  Sheehan,  A.B.,   M.A. 

Director  of  the  Next)  England  Police  Institute 
George  A.  Speers,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ed.M.  Director  of  the  Press  Bureau 

Myron  J.  Spencer,  A.B.,  M.A.  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Business 

Richard  E.  Sprague,  B.S.,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ed.M.  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Alden  G.  Stevens,  B.S.  Director  of  Radio  &  Television  Programming 

J.  Kenneth  Stevenson,  B.C.S.  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Descomb  T.  Stewart,  A.B. 

Director  of  the  Office  of  University  Publications 
and  University  Editor 
\\'illiam  M.  Stewart,  B.S.  Director  of  Purchasing 

Donald  J.  Taylor,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  University  Housing  and  Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager 
Clarence  H.  Thompson,  A.B.,  Ed.M.  Assistant  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts 

William  Wallace,  B.S.,  M.A.  Assistant  Dean  of  Engineering 
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Asa  S.  Knowles,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D..  Sc.D.    President  of  the  University 

William  C.  White,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Eng.D. 
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FACU  LTY 

The  Strength  of  any  educational  institution  lies  in  the  quality 
of  its  faculty.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  technical  institute 
devoted  to  the  trainina^  of  mature  men  and  women  most  of 
whom  are  aheady  employed  in  their  chosen  professions. 

The  instructional  staff  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  is  composed 
of  men  who  have  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  ambitious 
evening  school  students.  They  are  men  of  culture  and  high 
ideals  and  are  well  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  teach 
in  their  respective  fields. 

(As  of  February  1,  1962) 
Arlen  W.  Allinger  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  University  of  California,  1958;  M.S.  University  of  California,  1960;  Lieutenant, 
U.S.A.F.,  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratories. 
Applied  Mechanics 

George  H.  Anderson  Appointed  1956 

Commercial  Art  Diploma,  Vesper  George  School  of  Art,  1948;  Professional  Artist, 
Portraiture    and    Illustration;    Electronic    Schematic    and    Mehanical    Free    Lance 
Technical  Illustrator. 
Engineering  Drawing 

Paul  A.  Andrews  Appointed  1959 

B.A.  Boston  University,  1951;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1957;  Senior  Scientist, 
Controls  for  Radiation,  Inc. 
Physical  Chemistry 

Robert  B.  Angus,  Jr.  Appointed   1948 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1947;  M.S.  Harvard  University,  1953;  P.E.  (Mass.); 
Department  Manager,  Data  Conversion  Laboratory,  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Direct  and  Alternating-Current  Circuit  Theory 

Roger  M.  Antoine  Appointed  1955 

Baccalaureat,  Marseille  University,  1942;  Licence  es-Science,  Marseille  University, 
1945;  Diploma  of  Meteorology,  Marseille  University,  1946;  Diploma  of  Engineering, 
Marseille  School  of  Engineering,  1946;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  North- 
eastern University. 
Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 

Robert  J.  Averill  Appointed  1957 

S.B.  Northeastern  University,  1957;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1959;  Cam- 
bridge Electron  Accelerator,  Harvard  University. 

Direct  and  Alternating-Current  Circuit  Theory,  Wave  Propagation,  Semiconduc- 
tors and  Transistors 

Russell   H.   Babcock  Appointed    1954 

S.B.  Tufts  College,   1945;   S.M.   Harvard   University,   1947;   Diplomate,  American 
Academy  of  Sanitary  Engineers;   P.E.    (Mass.,  Maine,  N.  H.,  Vermont);   Manager, 
Water  and  Waste  Division,  The  Foxboro  Co.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
Water  Supply,  Sewerage   and   Sewage  Disposal 

Ralph  E.  Bach,  Jr.  Appointed  1956 

B.S.E.E.  Lehigh  University,  1953;  M.S.E.E.  Northeastern  University,  1958;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Research  in  Communications,  Northeastern   University. 
Servomechanisms 
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HoLLis  Baird  Appointed  1945 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Northeastern  University;  Consulting 
Engineer,  Radio  and  Television. 
Communication  Engineering 
Chairman  of  the  Departrnent  of  Electronic  Etigineering 

John  C.  Balsavich  Appointed  1957 

Massachusetts  Radio  School,  1956;  Electronic  Technician,  Northeastern  University. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory,  Electronic  Laboratory 

Paul  F.  Barrett  Appointed  1958 

B.S.    University  of   New    Hampshire,    1948;    P.E.    (New    Hampshire);    Structural 
Engineer,  Jackson  &  Moreland,  Inc. 
Concrete  Design 

William  T.  Barry,  Jr.  Appointed  1956 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1930-1932;  Graduate  American  Institute  of 
Banking;  Tax  Accountant,  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Engineering  Drawing 

Eugene  R.  Bartlett  Appointed  1958 

B.S.E.E.  Northeastern   University,   1957;   M.S.E.E.   Northeastern   University,   1959; 
Research  Associate,  Northeastern  University  Electronics  Research  Project. 
Direct  Current  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery  Laboratory 

Robert  T.  Bateman  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1937;  M.A.  University  of  Maine,  1950;  Head 
of  Mathematics  Department,  Wellesley  Senior  High  School. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry 

G.  Warren  Bates  Appointed  1949 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1926;  M.A.  Boston  University,  1938; 
Instructor,  Medford  High  School. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Adolph  Baumann  Appointed  1955 

B.S.   Kantonales   Technikum,   Winterthur,   Switzerland,    1940;    Graduate   Studies, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Project  Engineer,  Raytheon  Company. 
Communication  Engineering 

Stanley  A.  Beecoff  Appointed  1957 

A.E.    Lincoln    Institute,    1957;    B.B.A.    Northeastern    University,    1961;    Manager, 
Transducer  Manufacturing,  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp. 
Electronic  Laboratory 

Matted  P.  Berardi  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1960;  Graduate  Assistant,  Northeastern  University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Edward  Bobroff  Appointed  1946 

B.M.E.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,   N.  Y.,   1940;   P.E.    (Mass.);   Electrical 
Engineer,  Boston   Naval  Shipyard. 
Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 

Fletcher  S.  Boig  Appointed  1945 

B.S.  Tufts  College,  1932;  M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1933;  Ed.M. 
Tufts  College,  1937;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Northeastern  University. 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

Edward  J.  Booth  Appointed  1956 

A.B.  Boston  College,  1933;  Ed.M.  Boston  College  Graduate  School,  1937;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Northeastern  University. 
Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 
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Charles  H.   Bouchard  Appointed  1937 

B.S.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1951;  Sales  Engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation. 
Direct  and  Alternating-Current  Circuit  Theory 

Kenneth  E.  Bourque  Appointed  1959 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1958;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1960;  Instructor 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  Northeastern  University. 
Transients  in  Linear  Systems 

John  P.  Brady,  Jr.  Appointed  1958 

S.B.,  M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,   1953;  P.E.    (Mass.);   Electronic 
Project  Engineer,  Sanborn   Company 
Communication  Engineering 

Donald  H.  Breslow  Appointed  1959 

S.B.    Brown    University,    1954;    M.S.    Brown    University,    1957;    Senior    Engineer, 
Baird-Atomic,  Inc. 
Electron   Tubes  and  Circuits 

Karl  L.  Briggs  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  Norwich   University,   1924;   M.A.  Suffolk   University,   1955;   Head   of  Mathe- 
matics Department,  Quincy  High  School. 

Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Curtis  C.  Brooks  Appointed  1937 

B.M.E.  Northeastern  University,  1924;  A.M.  Boston  University,  1937;  Retired. 

Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus,  Applied  Mechanics 

Franklyn  K.  Brown  Appointed  1955 

Lowell  Institute,  1939;  B.S.Ed.  Northeastern  University,  1959;  Assistant  Professor, 
Graphic  Science,  Northeastern  University. 
Engineering   Drawing,   Mechanism 

Ro\.\LD  M.  Brown  Appointed  1961 

B.S.   Aero.   Eng.   New   York   University,    1959;    Consultant   Mechanical   Engineer. 
Meclumical  Engineering  Laboratory 

William  O.  Bruehl  Appointed  1956 

B.S.    University    of   Maryland,    1928;    Ordnance    Engineer,    United    States    Army 
Ordnance    Corps;    Assistant    Professor     Mechanical    Engineering,    Northeastern 
University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Morris  H.  Burakoff  Appointed  1957 

B.S.   University  of  Massachusetts,   1940;    P.E.    (Mass.);   Senior  Engineer,  Western 
Electric  Co.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Electrical  Measurements,  Alternating-Current  Circuit  Theory 

George  E.  Burdick  Appointed  1950 

.\.B.  Boston  University,  1949;  P.E.   (Mass.);  Consulting  Engineer,  Geo.  Burdick  Co. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory,  Electronic  Laboratory 

James  A.  Caffrey  Appointed  1952 

Ph.B.   Boston   College,   1922;   M.Ed.   Boston   College,   1926;   Instructor  in   Mathe- 
matics, Newman  Preparatory  School. 
Pre -Engineering  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Francis  J.  Callahan  Appointed  1948 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,   1948;   P.E.    (Mass.);  Chief  Engineer,   Process  Engi- 
neering, Inc. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Robert  E.  Cameron  Appointed  1956 

B.S.   Northeastern    University,    1951;    P.E.    (Mass.);    General   Manager,   Harry   R. 
Feldman,  Inc.,  Engineers. 
Surveying 
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Frank  R.  Cangiano  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  Boston  University,  1957;  Instructor  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  Hobbs  Junior 
High  School,  Medford,  Mass. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 

Michael  A.  Cangiano  Appointed  1946 

S.B.  Harvard  University,  1933;  Ed.M.  Tufts  College,  1949;  Junior  Submaster, 
Medford  High  School. 

Algebra,  Trigonoynetry 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  Mathematics 

Richard  I.  Carter  Appointed  1950 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1952;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1956;  Associate 
Professor  in   Electrical   Engineering,   and   Director   Computation   Center,   North- 
eastern   University. 
Analog  and  Digital  Computers 

Walter  J.  Casey  Appointed  1955 

A.B.  Boston  College,   1951;   M.Ed.   Boston  Teachers  College,   1952;   Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  Boston  Latin  School. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Philip  J.  Clang  Appointed  1951 

B.  S.  University  of  Connecticut,  1950;  P.E.    (Mass.);  Senior  Engineer,  Structural, 
Jackson  &  Moreland,  Inc.,  Engineers. 
Strength  of  Materials 

Laurence   Fuller   Cleveland  Appointed   1931 

B.S.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1929;  M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1935;  P.E.  (Mass.);  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Northeastern 
University. 

Direct  and  Alternating-Current  Machinery 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Jerome  J.  Connor,  Jr.  Appointed  1957 

S.B.    ^Iassachusetts   Institute   of  Technology,    1953;    S.M.    Massachusetts    Institute 
of  Tctlinology.  1954;  Sc.D.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclinology,  1959;  Structural 
Engineer.  \Vatertown  Arsenal  Laboratory. 
Applied  Mechanics 

Roger  T.  Connor  Appointed  1953 

A.B.  Boston  College,   1952;   M.Ed.  State  Teachers  College,  Boston,   1953;   Mathe- 
matics Instructor,  Boston  Technical  High  School. 
Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 

Robert  J.  Connors  Appointed  1947 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1948;   Manager,  Production  Engineering,  Data  Sys 
terns  Operation,  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Advanced   Electronic  Laboratory 

Albert  L.  Coyne  Appointed  1948 

B.S.  University  of  Maine,   1915;   Ed.M.   Harvard   University,   1937;    P.E.    (Mass.): 
Instructor,  Rindge  Technical  School. 
Engineering    Drauiing 

Gordon    F.   Currin  Afypointed  1961 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1961;  Graduate  Assistant,  Northeastern  University. 
Direct  Curreut-Altcruating  Current   Circuit   Theory 
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Otis  F.  Cushman  Appointed  19)7 

B.S.  Univcrsily  of  New  Hampshire,  1932;  M.S.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1934; 
Associate  Professor  of  Graphic  Science,  Northeastern   University. 
Engijieering  Drawing 
Chairman   of   the   Department   of   Engineering  Drawing 

Herbert  R.  Davenport  Appointed  J9IS 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1937;  Assistant  Engineer,  General  Radio  Co. 
Advanced  Electron   Laboratory 

Warren  C.  Dean  Appointed  19-il 

A.B.  Boston  University,  1931;  M.A.  Boston  University,  1940;  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Northeastern  University. 

Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus.  Integral  Calculus 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Advanced  Mathematics 

William  P.  Delanev  Appointed  1960 

RCA    Institute,    1953;    B.E.E.    Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute,     1957;     M.E.E. 
Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology,    1959;    Staff    Member,    M.I.T.    Lincoln 
Laboratory. 
Electronic  Laboratory,  Dc-Circuit   Theory 

J.  James  Devlne  Appointed  19)9 

B.S.  University  of  Rhode  Island,  1927;  Sc.M.  Brown  University,  1936;  P.E.   (Mass.); 
Associate  Professor  of  Graphic  Science,  Northeastern  University. 
Engineering  Drawing 
Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  Drawing 

John  F.  Dobbyn  Appointed  1951 

A.B.  Harvard  University,  1912;  Ed.M.  Harvard  University,  1925;  Master,  Newman 
Preparatory  School. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics.  Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Jeremiah  J.  Donovan  Appointed   1957 

A.B.  Boston  College,  1951;   Ed.M.  Boston  State  Teachers  College,   1952;  .Assistant 
Professor,  State  College  at  Boston. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 

H.  Kenneth  Dooley  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  Boston  College,  1951;  Ed.M.  Boston  State  Teachers  College,  1953;  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  Braimrce  High  School. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 

Henrv  B.  Eden  Appointed  1957 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1951;  An  Director,  Anco  Technical  Writing 
Services,  Inc. 
Engineering  Drawing 

Herbert   E.   Engel  Appointed  1958 

B.S.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1949;   M.S.  Northeastern   University,  I96I; 
Senior  Member,  Technical  Staff,  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
Conununicutioi}  Engineering 

Charles  Philip  Engelhardt,  Jr.  Appointed  1942 

B.S.  Harvard  University,  1928;  Master  of  Architecture,  Harvard  University,  1930; 
Architect,  Kilham,  Hopkins,  Greeley  &  Brodie. 
Machine  Drawing 

Howard  W.  Evirs,  Jr.  Appointed  1952 

B.S.  Northeastern   University,   1951;   P.E.    (Mass.);   Assistant   Executive   Engineer, 
Fitchburg  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company,  Boston. 
Direct  and  Alternating-Current  Circuit  Theory 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Direct  and  Alternating-Current   Theory 
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Martin  J.  Feeney  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclinology,   1931;   Ed.M.   Boston  State  Teachers 
College,  1938;  Principal,  Prince  District,  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Pre-Engmeering  Mnthemalics,  Algebra,  Trigonomelry 

William  D.  Iinan  Appointed  19(6 

A.B.  Boston  College,  1938;  M.A.  Columbia  University,  1941;  Instructor  in  English 
and  Mathematics,  Weeks  Junior  High  School,  Newton. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 

Louis  A.  FiORE  Appointed  1956 

A.E.    Lincoln   Technical    Institute,    1944;    B.B.A.    Northeastern    University,    1946; 
Chief  Draftsman,  Sylvania  Electric  Products. 
Engineering  Drawing 

Eugene  G.  Fortin  Appointed  1958 

B.A.  St.  Anselem's  College,   1954;  Engineer,  Radio  Corporation   of  America. 
General  and  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Earlwood  T.  FoRTiNi  Appointed   1957 

Lowell  Institute  School,  1947;  P.E.    (Mass.);  Staff  Engineer,  Compugraphic  Corp. 
Machine  Design 

Arthur  P.  Fredericksen  Appointed  1957 

Lincoln    Institute;    Industrial    Engineer,   Shoe    Engineering   Dept.,    United    Shoe 
Machinery  Corp. 
Engineering  Drawing 

John  L.  Freedman  Appointed  1949 

S.B.    Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology,    1932;    P.E.     (Mass.);    Engineering 
Scientist,  R.  C.  A.  Aerospace  Communication  k  Control  Division 
Electron    Tubes   and   Circuits,  Electronic   Laboratory 
Chairman   of  the  Department  of  Electron    Tubes  and  Circuits 

Charles  A.  Furciniti  Appointed  1957 

B.S.E.E.   Northeastern   University,   1957;   M.S.E.E.   Northeastern   University,   1959; 
Project  Engineer,  Contronics,  Inc. 
Direct  Current  Circuit  Theory,  Semiconductors  and  Transistors 

Bronislaus  J.   Gedrewicz  Appointed  1956 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1931;  Designer,  Small  Aircraft  Engine 
Department,  General  Electric  Company. 
Engineering  Drawing 

David  J.  Ghiglio  Appointed  1960 

B.S.C.E.   Northeastern  University,   1959;   M.S.  Norlheastern   University,   1961;   In- 
structor, Northeastern  University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Alvin  L.  Click  Appointed  195S 

B.S.    Polytechnic    Institute   of    Brooklyn,    1953;    M.S.    Rutgers    University,    1955; 
Staff  Member,  Raytheon  Company. 
Semiconductors  and  Transistors 

Lawrence  A.  Haines  Appointed  1956 

A.  E.  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  1953;  ^Manager  of  Sales  Training,  Mason-Neilan 
Division,  Worthington  Corporation. 

Engineering  Drawing 

Joseph  L.  Hallett,  Jr.  Appointed  1958 

S.B.  Northeastern  University,  1955;  Project  Engineer,  Sylvania  Electric  Products. 
Electronic   Laboratory 
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Frank  A.  Hamilton  Appointed  19-17 

A.  E.  Lincoln  Technical   Institute,   1939;   Structural   Engineer,  Jackson   &   More- 
land,  Inc. 
Structural  Drawing 

Alden  G.  Handy  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  Boston  University,   1924;  M.A.  Boston  University,  1936;   Consultant,  Optics. 
Physics 

Francis   R.    Hankard  Appointed   19-16 

S.B.  Northeastern  University,  1946;  M.A.  Boston  University,  1949;  Chemist,  State 
Police    Laboratories. 
Physics 

Robert  L.  Harrington  Appointed  1948 

B.M.E.   Clarkson   College   of  Technology,   1939;    M.S.   Case   Institute,    1941;    P.E. 
(Mass.);  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Tufts  University. 
Heat  Engineering 

Eric  Harrison  Appointed  19-f9 

Wentworth  Institute,  1920;  B.S.  Suffolk  University,  1937;  M.A.  Suffolk  University, 
1951;  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Medford  High  School. 

Engineering  Drawing 

Percy  H.  Hill  Appointed  1950 

B.M.E.   Rensselaer   Polytechnic   Institute,    1944;    M.S.    Harvard   University,    1951; 
P.E.    (Mass.);   Professor  and  Chairman  of  Department  of  Engineering  Graphics, 
Tufts  University. 
Mechanism 

Robert  Edgar  Hodgdon  Appointed  1927 

B.S.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1917;  M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 1931;  Retired. 
Physics 

Erhard  J.   HoFMANN  Appointed   1956 

B.E.E.  1954,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn;  Staff  Engineer,  Lincoln  Laboratory, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Direct  and  Alternate-Current  Circuit  Theory,  Electronic  Laboratory 

Richard  W.  Hubbard  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  University  of  Massachusetts,  1935;  Ed.M.  Harvard  University,  1945;  Graduate 
School,    Northeastern    University;     Instructor    in    Mathematics,    Newton    South 
High  School,  Newton,  Mass. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 

Everett  L.  Hume  Appointed  1950 

B.S.  1933,  M.S.  1933,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;   P.E.    (Mass.);  Engi- 
neer, Jackson  &  Moreland,  Inc. 
Hydraulics 

Martin    Idelson  Appointed    1956 

B.S.Ch.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,   1952;   Ph.D.   Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  1955;  Scientist,  Polaroid  Corporation. 
Organic  Chemistry 

Carroll  I.  Johnson  Appointed  1956 

S.B.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,   1950;   M.S.  Northeastern  University, 
1958;  P.E.    (Mass.  &  Wash.);   Production  Manager,  Emerson  &  Cuming,  Inc. 
Applied  Mechanics 
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A.  Louis  Karp  Appointed  1956 

A.B.   Harvard   College,   1927;   Ed.M.   Boston   University,   1931;    Principal,   Boston 
School  Department. 

Pre-Eyigineering  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Robert  J.  Kates,  Jr.  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,   1957;  Instructor  in  Graphic  Science,  Northeastern 
University. 
Mechanism 

Louis  Katona  Appointed  1959 

B.C.E.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,   1944;   M.C.E.   Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  1948;  P.E.   (Mass.  and  N.  Y.);  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  Badger 
Mfg.  Co. 
Hydraulics 

Charles  W.  Kaufman  Appointed  1958 

B.S.  Bridgewater  Teachers  College,  1939;  Ed.M.  Boston  University,   1940;   M.N.S. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1960;  Head  of  Science  Dept.,  Boston  English  High 
School. 
Physics 

John   T.   Keiran  Appointed   1957 

A.B.  Boston  College,  1933;  A.M.  Harvard  University,  1935;  Master,  Boston  Latin 
School. 

Algebra.  Trigonometry 

Bernard  J.  Kiley  Appointed  1958 

B.E.  1953,  M.E.  1954,  Yale  University;  P.E.    (Mass.);  Structural  Designer,  Clarke- 
son  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 
Applied  Mechanics 

Mark  M.  Kilev  Appointed   1955 

B.E.  Yale  University,  1948;   M.E.  Yale  University,   1940;    P.E.    (Mass.,  R.  I.,  La.); 
Consulting  Engineer. 
Strength   of  Materials. 

William  F.  King  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1957;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1959;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Research,  Northeastern  University. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory,  Direct-Current  Circuit  Theory 

John  J.  Klein  Appointed   1950 

B.S.  Northeastern   University,   1949;   M.S.  Northeastern   University,   1955;   Leader 
(.\dvanced  Circuit   Development),  Aerospace   Communications   and   Controls   Di- 
vision, Radio  Corporation  of  .\merica. 
Transistor  Circuit  Engineering 

Borah  L.  Kreimfr  Appointed  1954 

B.S.  North   Carolina  State   College,    1940;   Ed.M.   Northeastern    University,    1956; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Graphic  Science,  Northeastern  University. 
Engineering  Draiving 

Horatio  W.  Lamson  Appointed  1945 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1915;  M.A.  Harvard  University,  1917; 
P.E.    (Mass.);    Research   Engineer,   Emeritus,   General    Radio   Company. 

Alternating-Current  Circuit  Theory,  Electrical  Measurements 

Hfrbi  RT  C.  Lang  Appointed  1936 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1934;  P.E.   (Mass.);  Chief  Draftsman,  Mason-Neilan 
Division  of  Worthington  Corporation. 
Machine  Drawing 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Machine  Drawing 
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Robert  S.  Lang  Appointed  1955 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1945;  Ed.M.  Boston  University,  1954;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Graphic  Science,  Northeastern  University. 

Engineering  Drawing 

I'l  iPR  B.  Lanzillotti  Appointed  1961 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1958;  Graduate  Assistant,  Northeastern  University. 
Electronics  for  Industry  Laboratory 

.\ristotle  T.  Laskaris  Appointed  1960 

A.B.    Boston    University,    1954;    M.S.    Northeastern    University,    1956;    Research 
Gheniist,   Technical  Operations. 
(Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Clarence  E.  LeBell  Appointed  1955 

Lowell  Institute,  1940;  P.E.    (Mass.);   Mechanical  and  Electrical   Engineering  De- 
signer, Aircraft  Gas  Turbine  Division,  General  Electric  Co. 
Engineering  Drawing 

John  Robert  Leichton  Appointed  1915 

B.C.E.  Northeastern   University,   1914;   Head  of  Department  of  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, Wentworth  Institute. 
Applied  Mechanics,  Strength  of  Materials 
Chairman  of  Department  of  Strength  of  Materials. 

Nicholas  J.  Lembo  Appointed  1953 

B.S.  Boston  College,  1951;  Ed.M.  Boston  Teachers  College,  1952;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Science,  State  Teachers  College  at  Boston. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Demetre  p.  Ligor  Appointed  1959 

B.S.E.E.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1949;  P.E.   (Mass.);  Field  Engineer, 
Yevvell  Associates,  Inc. 
Wave  Propagation,  Semiconductors  and  Transistors 

Andrew  G.  Lofgren  Appointed  1946 

Lowell  Institute,  1932;  A.A.  Harvard  University,  1942;  Ed.M.  Boston  University, 
1946;  Staff  Appointment,  Instrumentation  Laboratory,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 
Engineering  Draioing 

Bertram   S.   Long  Appointed   1952 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1949;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1954;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Northeastern   University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Roger  G.  Long  Appointed  1952 

A.E.   Lincoln   Technical    Institute,    1950;    Graduate   Study,    Harvard    University, 
1950-51;    B.B.A.    Northeastern    University,    1953;    Scientific    Executive,    Edgerton 
Germeshausen  &  Grier. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory 

Kenneth  A.   Lucas  Appointed   1950 

S.B.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1925;  M.Ed.  Boston  University,  1931; 
P.E.  (Mass.);  Reg.  Land  Surveyor  (Mass.);  Chief  of  Survey,  Whitman  &  Howard, 
Inc. 

Surveying 

John  F.  Lutkevich  Appointed  1956 

A.E.   Lincoln   Technical   Institute,    1952;    B.B.A.    Northeastern    University,    1954; 
Senior  Engineer,  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Machine  Drawing,  Engineering  Drawing 
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Andrew  C.  MacAulay,  Jr.  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1953;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,   1957;   Product 
Engineer,  Semiconductor  Division,  Raytheon  Company. 
General   Chemistry 

Alexander  MacMullen  Appointed  1956 

B.S.   Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,    1951;    M.S.   Massachusetts   Institute 
of  Technology,   1951;   Section   Manager,   Raytheon   Company. 
Wave  Propagation,  Electronic  Laboratory 

Richard  Madden  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1960;  Graduate  Assistant,  Northeastern  University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Jack  I.  Mann  Appointed  1960 

B.S.C.E.  Munich  Polytech,  1951;  M.S.  Nortiicastcrn  University,  1959;  P.E.   (Mass.); 
Structural  Engineer,  Clarkeson  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 
Structural  Analysis 

Arthur  J.  Marchand,  Jr.  Appointed  1955 

S.B.  1955,  M.S.  1958,  Northeastern  University;  Engineer,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Robert  C.  Marini  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Northeastern   University,   1954;   S.M.  Harvard  University,   1955;    P.E.    (Mass. 
N.  Y.);  Project  Engineer,  Camp,  Dresser  &  McKce. 
Hydraulics 

Pasquale  a.  Marino  Appointed  1959 

B.S.    Northeastern    University,    1956;    M.S.    Northeastern    University,    1961;    P.E 
(Mass.);  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Northeastern   University. 
Alechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Alexander  G.  Marshall,  Jr.  Appointed  1957 

A.B.    Middlebury    College,    1951;    M.A.    Boston    University,    1954;    Mathematics 
Instructor,  Lincoln-Sudbury  Regional  High  School. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry 

John  D.  Mazgelis  Appointed  1957 

Industrial  Technical  Institute,   1956;  Customer  Engineer,  International   Business 
Machines  Corp. 
Electronic  Laboratory 

Francis  T.  McCabe  Appointed  1952 

B.S.  University  of  Maine,  1917;  Ed.M.  Harvard  University,  1928;  Formerly  Head- 
master, Rindge  Technical  School. 
Engineering  Drawing 

Edward  F.  McCarren,  Jr.  Appointed  1951 

A.E.E.  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  1951;  Engineer,  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory 

Vernon  S.  McFarlin  Appointed  1953 

B.E.E.  Northeastern  University,  1931;  P.E.    (Mass.);  Supervising  Engineer,  Boston 
Edison  Company 

Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Eugene  L.  McLaughlin  Appointed  1956 

A.B.  Boston  College,  1929;  M.A.  Boston  College  Graduate  School,  1931;  Head  of 
Mathematics  Department,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry 
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Robert  F.  McMahon  Appointed  1956 

B.S.   University  of  Maine,   1953;   M.S.  Harvard   University,   1954;   Assistant   Sales 
Manager,  Keleicet  X-Ray  Division,  Tracerlab,  Inc. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Carl  J.  Mellea  Appointed  1960 

S.B.    Northeastern    University,    1949;    M.S.    Nortlieastern    University,    1960;    P.E. 
(Mass..  R.  I.,  Maine,  Vt.,  N.  H.);  Chief  Structural  Engineer,  Clarkeson  Engineer- 
ing Co. 
Structural  Analysis 

Carl  Miller  Appointed  1945 

A.B.   Harvard    University,    1929;    LL.B.    Boston    University,    1933;    Ed.M.    Boston 
Teachers  College,  1935;  .'Vssistant  Principal,  Boston  School  Department. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Trigonometry 
Chairman  of  Department  of  Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 

Knowlton  Miller  Appointed  1958 

A.B.  Harvard  University,  1958;  Senior  Member,  Technical  Staff,  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America. 
Electron  Tubes  and  Circuits 

Ernest  E.  Mills  Appointed  1947 

B.S.    Northeastern    University,    1946;    M.S.    Northeastern    University,    1954;    P.E. 
(Mass.);  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Northeastern  University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Francis  J.  Mo.ntecani  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1960;  Graduate  .\ssistant,  Northeastern  University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Theodore  J.  Morin,  Jr.  Appointed  1961 

S.B.  Northeastern   University,   1959;   M.A.   College  of  William   and   Mary,   1961; 
Instructor  of  Physics,  Northeastern  University. 

Physics 

Robert  L.  Movnihan  Appointed  1959 

S.B.  Northeastern  University,  1959;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1961;  Research 
Assistant,  Northeastern   University. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory 

Julian   S.   Natanson  Appointed   1957 

Franklin   Technical    Institute,    1937-1941;    Lowell   Institute,    1943;    P.E.     (Mass.); 
Chief  Production  Engineer,  Ke\stone  Camera  Co. 
Machine   Drawing 

John  R.  O'Brien  Appointed   1916 

A.B.  Boston  College,  1933;  A.M.  Boston  College,  1934;  Head  of  Mathematics  Dept., 
English  High  School,  Boston. 
Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 

John  C.  O'Callahan  Appointed  1961 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1961;  Graduate  Assistant,  Northeastern  University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

John  N.  Ostis  Appointed  1955 

A.E.  Lincoln  Institute,   1953;   B.B.A.  in  E.  &  M.,  Northeastern  University,   1954; 
Staff  Engineer,  Mitre  Corporation. 
Advanced   Electronic  Laboratory 

Thomas  J.  Owens  Appointed  1952 

.\.B.    Boston   College,    1943;   M.Ed.   Boston   College,    1961;    Instructor   in    Mathe- 
matics, Quincy  High  School. 
Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 
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James  A.  Palmer  Appointed  1961 

Laboratory  Technician,  Nortlieastern  Universily. 
Electrical  Engineeritig  Laboratory 

NoRMAND    A.    Paquette  Appoijited    1958 

A.E.   Lincoln   Institute,    1956;    B.B.A.    Northeastern    University,    1958;    Sales   and 
Applications  Engineer,  Yevvell  Associates,   Inc. 
Electronic  Laboratory 

William  M.  Parker  Appointed  1957 

LL.B.  Northeastern  University,  1925;  A.E.  Lincoln  Institute,  1956;  Manufacturing 
Engineer,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  Boston  Division. 

Algebra,  Trigonometry 

William   H.  Parmenter  Appointed  1952 

A.E.   Lincoln   Technical    Institute,    1948;    B.B.A.    Northeastern    University,    1952; 
Engineer,   Baird-Atomic  Inc. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboiatory 

Donald  Paterson  Appointed  1959 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1958;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1960;  Research 
Assistant,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Heat  Engiiieering 

Bernard  D.   Perry  Appointed   1959 

B.E.E.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1952;  M.S    Northeastern  University,  1956; 
Technical  Staff  Member,  Mitre  Corporation. 
Electron  Tubes  and  Circuits 

Richard  W.  Peterson  Appointed  1960 

S.B.  Northeastern  University,  1952;  Instructor,  Wentworth  Institute. 
(Qualitative   and   Quantitative   Chemistry 

Charles  H.  Price,  Jr.  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1955;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1960;  .\sslstant 
Professor  of  Research  in  Communications.  Northeastern  LIniversity. 
Semiconductors  and  Transistors,  Direct  Current  Machinery  Laboratory 

Royal  W.   Purdv,  Jr.  Appointed  1961 

B.S.M.E.    Northeastern    University,    1960;    Graduate   Assistant,   Northeastern    Uni- 
versity,  Mechanical   Engineering  Laboratory. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Sidney  F.  Quint  Appointed  1954 

S.B.  Northeastern   University,  1946;  S.M.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1950;  P.E.    (Mass.);  Staff  Engineer,  Raytheon  Company. 
Electro7i    Tubes  and   Circuits 

Gerard  H.  Ratcliffe  Appointed  1955 

A.B.  Boston  University,  1949;  Research  Engineer.  Slyvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory 

Richard  S.  Rice  Appointed  1951 

S.B.  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  Dartmouth  College,  1943;   M.S.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1947;  P.E.    (Mass.);  Structural  Engineer,  Jackson 
&  Moreland,  Inc.,  Engineers. 
Concrete  Design 

Edward  L.  Rich  Appointed  1956 

B.S.    Northeastern    University,    1952;    M.S.    Northeastern    University,    1956;    P.E. 
(Mass.);  Project  Engineer,  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Heat  Engineering,  Machine  Desigji 
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David  E.  Rosengard  Appointed  1946 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  1931;  A.M.  Harvard  University,  1932;  Head  of  Mathematics 
Department,  Girls  Latin  School,  Boston. 
Analytic  Geoinetry-Differetitial  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 

Barnet  Rudman  Appointed  1942 

A.B.  Harvard  University,  1921;  Ed.M.  Boston  Teachers  College,   1934;   Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Northeastern  University. 
Analytic  Geometry-Difjerential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 

Richard  M.  Rush  Appointed  1956 

S.B.  United  States  Naval  Academy,  1918;   M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1922;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Northeastern  University. 
Physics 

Albert  E.  Sanderson  Appointed  1936 

B.C.E.   Northeastern    LTniversity.  1926;    B.S.   Northeastern    University,    1940;    M.S. 

Harvard    University,    1944;    P.E.  (Mass.);    R.L.S.    (Mass.);    Associate    Professor   of 

Civil  Engineering,  Northeastern  University. 
Structural  Design 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

Frank  W.  Sarnow,  Jr.  Appointed  1948 

B.S.   1939,  B.B.A.    1954.  Ed.M.   1958,  Northeastern   University;   P.E.    (Mass.);   L.S. 
(Mass.);  Deputy  Chief,  Plant  Facilities  Office,  AVatertown  Arsenal. 
Structural  Drawing 

Francis  Sattin  Appointed  1959 

B.S.  Northeastern  Universitv,  1943;  P.E.    (Mass.);  Engineer,  American  Science  and 
Engineering,  Inc. 
Strength  of  Materials 

Richard  L.  Savage  Appointed  1955 

B.S.  University  of  Maine,  1950;  Northeastern  University,  1955;  Associate  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering,  Tufts  University;   Consulting  Engineer,   Hayden,  Harding 
&  Buchanan,  Inc. 
Applied  Mechanics 

Donald  S.  Scheufele  Appointed  1962 

B.S.   Tufts   University,   1949;    M.S.   Tufts   University,    1950;   PH.D.   University   of 
Massachusetts.  1958;  Research  Chemist.  Shipley  Co.,  Inc. 
(Quantitative  Chemistry 

Henry  Schwartz  Appointed  1958 

A.B.  University  of  California,  1939;  M  Ed.  Teachers  College,  North  Adams,  1944; 
P.E.   (Mass.);  Field  Engineer. 
Physics 

Charles  F.  Seaverns  Appointed  1941 

Harvard   University,   1915-17;   Associate  in   Engineering,  Lincoln   Institute,   1944; 
Graduate  work  in  Education,  Boston  University,  1945-47;  Retired. 
Engineering  Drawing 

Harold  M.  Sharaf  Appointed  1955 

B.S.,  M.S.   Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,    1952;   President,  Tenco   Elec- 
tronics, Inc. 
Communication  Engineering 

Arnold  G.  Sharp  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Tufts  University,  1946;  M.S.  ^V'orcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1953;  Research 
Engineer,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute. 
Applied  Mechanics 
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Freeman  D.  Shepherd,  Jr.  Appointed  1959 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1959;  M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1959;  Electronic  Research  Specialist,  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research 
Center. 
Wave  Propagation,  Semiconductors  ajid  Tiaiisistors 

Joseph  Simons  Appointed  1956 

B.S.  Boston  University,   1950;   M.Ed.  Boston   University,   1953;   Supervisor  of  Ap- 
prentice Training,  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
Analytic  Geotnetry-Differential   Calculus,  Integral   Calculus 

Gordon  N.  Smith  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1954;  P.E.   (R.  I.);  Engineering  Mana- 
ger, Monitor  and  Control  Division,  Fenwal  Corporation. 
Communication  Engineering 

Timothy  J.  Spillane  Appointed  1960 

A.B.  Holy  Cross,  1942;  Ed.M.  Boston  State  College,  1949;  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  1958;  Head  of  Science  Department,  Hyde  Park  Higli  School. 
Physics 

S.  Leonard  Spitz  Appointed  1955 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,   1946;   P.E.    (Mass.);   Senior  Engineer,  Avco  Everett 
Research  Laboratory. 
Heat  Engineering 

Ray  S.  Stata  Appointed  1960 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1957;  M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1958;  Sales  Manager,  Solid  States  Instruments  Corp. 
Semiconductors  and  Transistors 

Richard  R.  Stewart  Appointed  1961 

B.S.Ch.E.    Northeastern    University,    1960;    Instructor    in    Chemical    Engineering, 
Northeastern  University. 
Nuclear  Technology 

Robert  B.  Stitt  Appointed  1959 

B.B.A.  Northeastern  University,  1959;  Senior  Elngineer,  Edgerton,  Germeshausen  & 
Grier,  Inc. 
Electronic  Laboratory 

Maurice  Temple  Appointed  1956 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1947;  M.Ed.  Boston  State  College,  1952;  Instructor, 
Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Robert  L.  Thing  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  1943,  M.S.  1951,  University  of  Illinois;  Development  Engineer,  Mason-Ncilaii 
Division,  Worthington  Corporation. 
Electron  Tubes  and  Circuits 

Phineas  Tobe  Appointed  1960 

A.B.    Harvard    College,    1932;    Ed.M.    Boston    Teachers   College,    1935;    Head    of 
Science  Department,  Girls'  Latin  School. 
Physics 

Frank  E.  Truesdale  Appointed  1957 

B.S.   University  of  Massachusetts,   1950;   Assistant   Professor   in   Graphic   Science, 
Northeastern  University. 
Engineering  Draiuing 

Arthur  M.  Vuilleumier  Appointed  1953 

Instructor  in    Electronics,    Massachusetts   Trade   School;   Supervisor,   Park   Arma- 
ture Co. 
Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory 
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Richard  Wadler  Appointed  1953 

A.M.E.  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  1947;  P.E.   (Mass.);  Senior  Engineer,  Raytheon 
Company. 
Machine  Design 

Thomas  H.  Wallace  Appointed  1941 

S.B.  Boston  University,  1933;  M.A.  Harvard  Graduate  School,  1936;  Ph.D.  Boston 
University,  1939;  Professor  of  Physics,  Northeastern  University. 
Physics 
Cliainnan  of  the  Department  of  Physics 

John  E.  Walsh  Appointed  1947 

A.B.  St.  Michael's  College,   1938;   A.M.  Boston   University,   1940;   Staff  Specialist, 
Wayland  Laboratory,  Raytheon   Company. 
Anahtic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 

John  L.  Warner  Appointed  1948 

B.S.    Tufts   College,    1942;    ^LS.    Harvard    University,    1950;    P.E.     (Mass.);    Staff 
Member,  M.LT.  Lincoln  Laboratory. 
Transmission  Line  Theory,  Electronics  for  Industry 

George  E.  Washburn  Appointed  1957 

S.B.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1909;  Ph.D.  University  of  Berlin,  1914; 
Retired. 
Physics 

Charles  I.  Waterman  Appointed  1956 

B.S.E.E.   Northeastern    University,    1947;    M.S.E.E.    Harvard    University   Graduate 
School  of  Engineering,   1948;   P.E.    (Mass.);  Application  Engineer,  Sylvania  Elec- 
tric Products  Inc. 
Direct  and  Alternating-Current  Circuit  Theory 

Frank  S.  Weinert  Appointed  1957 

A.B.    Hansard   College,    1948;    B.S.    Columbia    University,    1951;    M.S.    Columbia 
University,  1952;  Optometrist. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry 

Morton  D.  Weinert  Appointed  1955 

A.B.  Harvard  University,  1938;  Ed.M.  Boston  Teachers  College,  1939;  Mathematics 
Master,  Boston  Latin  School. 
Analytic  Geometry-Differential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus 

George  B.  Welch  Appointed  1946 

B.S.  Bowdoin  College,  1922;  Ph.D.  Cornell  University,  1928;  Professor  of  Physics, 
Northeastern  University. 
Wave  Propagation,  Semiconductors  and  Transistors 

Ralph  A.  Wellings  Appointed  1955 

B.S.  Boston  College,  1955;  M.Ed.  State  College  at  Boston,  i960;  Mathematics  In- 
structor, Boston  Public  Schools. 
Algeb ra ,  Trigonomet ry 

Ralph  E.  Wellings  Appointed  1944 

A.B.   Boston   College,   1920;   A.M.  Boston   College,   1925;   Ed.M.   Boston  Teachers 
College,  1930;  Head  of  Science  Department,  Brighton  Higli  School. 
Physics 

Karl  H.  West,  Jr.  Appointed  1956 

B.S.  Northeastern  University,  1950;  M.Ed.  Boston  Teachers  College,  1951;  Instruc- 
tor in  Mathematics,  Needham  High  School. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry 
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Thomas  F.  White  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  Mathematics,   Boston  College,   1951;   B.S.   Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy, 
1952;  M.Ed.  Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College,  1952;  Instructor  of  Mathematics, 
Quincy  High  School. 
Algebra,  Trigonometry 

VViLLARD  B.  V/hittemore  Appointed  1957 

B.S.  in  C.E.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1932;   Ed.M.  Boston  Univer- 
sity,  1946;   C.A.G.S.   Boston   University,   1956;   Instructor  in   Mathematics,  Everett 
High  School. 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 

Joseph  F.  WiLLARD  Appointed  19 f9 

S.B.   Northeastern    University,    1949;    P.E.    (Mass);    L.S.     (Mass.);    Assistant   Civil 
Engineer,  Electronic  Computer  Development,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Works. 
Transportation  Engijieering 

Donald  K.  Willim  Appointed  1961 

B.S.  Maryland  University,  1957;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1961;  P.E.    (Mass.); 
Senior  Engineer,  DECO  Electronics. 
Wave  Propagation 

Albert  G.  Wilson,  Jr.  Appointed  1948 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering,  Thayer  School,  Dartmouth,  1946;  M.S.  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  1948;  P.E.    (Mass.);  S.E.    (111.);  Chief  Structural  Engineer,  Anderson- 
Nichols  Co. 
Applied  Mechanics 
Chairman  of  Department  of  Applied  Mechanics 

Robert  D.  Wright  Appointed  1955 

A.E.   Lincoln   Institute,    1955;    Graduate   Study,   Northeastern    University;    Senior 
Engineer,  Data  Systems  Operations,  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Electron  Tubes  and  Circuits,  Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory 

Robert  L.  Wright,  Jr.  Appointed  1958 

B.M.E.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1953;  M.S.  Northeastern  University,  1961; 
Assistant  Professor  Mechanical  Engineering,  Northeastern  University. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Alvin  J.  Yorra  Appointed  1956 

B.S.  Northeastern   University,   1954;  M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1956;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Northeastern  University. 
Mechatiical  Engineering  Laboratory 
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NORTHEASTERN      UNIVERSITY 

AIMS  AND   SCOPE   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 

Founded  in  1898,  Northeastern  University  is  incorporated  as  a 
privately  endowed  nonsectarian  institution  of  higher  learning 
under  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  State  Legislature 
by  special  enactment  has  given  the  University  general  degree- 
granting  po^vers.  The  LJniversity  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  who  are  elected  by  and  from  the  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity Corporation  Avhich  is  composed  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  t^ventyfive  distinguished  business  and  professional  men. 

From  its  beginning  Northeastern  University  has  had  as  its 
dominant  purpose  the  discovery  of  community  edticational  needs 
and  the  meeting  of  these  in  distinctive  and  serviceable  ways.  The 
University  has  not  duplicated  the  programs  of  other  institutions, 
but  has  sought  to  pioneer  new  areas  of  educational  service. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Northeastern  University  is  its  Co-opera- 
tive Plan,  initiated  by  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1909  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Colleges  of  Business  Administration 
(1922),  Liberal  Arts  (1935),  Education  (1953),  and  Pharmacy 
(1962).  This  time-tested  educational  method  enables  students 
to  gain  valuable  practical  experience  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
college  programs  and  also  provides  the  means  by  which  they  may 
contribute  substantially  to  the  costs  of  their  education.  The  Plan 
has  been  extended  to  the  graduate  level  in  engineering  and  mathe- 
matics in  co-operation  with  industrial  corporations  located 
throuohout  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  programs  of  study  have  been 
developed  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs.  Since  1906  evening  curricula 
have  been  offered  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  These  pro- 
giams  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  engineering,  various  fields  of  busi- 
ness, law  enforcement  and  security,  and  other  areas  have  been 
carefully  planned  to  serve  mature  students  who  are  employed  full 
time  during  the  day  but  ^vho  are  desirous  of  broadening  their 
educational  background  by  part-tiine  study.  All  formal  courses 
of  study  leading  to  degrees  through  evening  programs  are  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  Basic  College  faculties  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  quantitative  and  qualitative  standards  as  the 
regular  dav  curricula. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  aims  and  scope  of  the 
University's  programs. 

I.  The  Six  Colleges 

1.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  majors  in  the  usual  fields 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  With  the  exception  of  preprofessional  programs, 
curricula  are  normally  five  years  in  length  and  operated  on 
the  Co-operative  Plan. 

2.  The  College  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  These  are  de- 
signed particidarly  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  or  ad- 
ministrative positions  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Ctirricula  are  offered  on  the  five-year  Co-operative  Plan, 
which  provides  for  employment  in  libraries,  social  service 
agencies,  or  school  systems.  Qualified  students  may  be  as- 
signed as  teacher  interns  in  school  systems  of  Greater  Boston. 

8.    The  College  of  Business  Achninistration 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  day  programs 
of  study  in  the  principal  fields  of  business  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 
These  programs  are  offered  on  the  five-year  Co-operative 
Plan,  under  which  students  gain  substantial  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  fields  for  ^vhich  they  are  preparing  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  undergraduate  course  of  study. 

4.    The  College  of  Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  five-year  co-operative 
curricula  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  and 
industrial  engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  with  specification  according  to  the  engineering 
department  in  which  the  student  qualifies.  The  College 
also  offers  during  evening  hours  a  part-time  program  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. This  program  extends  over  eight  years,  covers 
the  identical  courses  given  in  the  day  co-operative  curricu- 
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lum,  and  meets  the  same  qualitative  and  quantitative  stand- 
ards of  scholarship. 

5.  The  College  of  PJiartuacy 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  offers  five-year  co-operative  curri- 
cula leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phar- 
macy. Co-operative  placement  begins  halfway  through  the 
third  year  and  continues  to  the  mid-point  of  the  senior  year. 

6.  University  College 

University  College,  so  called  because  it  draws  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University,  oflers  courses 
of  study  leading  to  certificates,  associate  degiees.  or  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Programs  of  the  College  are 
designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  older,  more  ma- 
ture students  w'ho  ^vish  to  undertake  part-time  programs  of 
education  during  evening  hours.  Although  it  is  exclusively 
an  evening  College,  the  quality  standards  of  instruction 
and  the  requirements  for  its  degree  are  wholly  consistent 
with  those  of  the  other  Colleges  of  Northeastern  University. 
University  College  does  not  duplicate  at  night  the  courses 
of  study  offered  by  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts.  Business 
Administration,  Education,  Engineering,  and  Pharmacy, 
but  pro^ides  curricula  which  cut  across  traditional  subject 
matter  areas  and  meet  the  particular  needs  of  adults  desiring 
formal  programs  of  professional  development  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

II.  The  Graduate  School 
The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  offers  day  and  evening 
progi^ams  of  study  leading  to  appropriate  master's  degrees  in  arts 
and  sciences,  education,  business,  and  engineering;  and  to  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  electrical  engineering.  Some  of 
these  programs  are  offered  on  the  Co-operative  Plan;  others  pro- 
vide teaching  and  research  fellowships  for  able  candidates.  Ad- 
ministrative headquarters  for  all  graduate  programs  are  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Graduate  Center  Buildino-,  where  the 
offices  of  the  dean  and  of  the  se\eral  directors  of  professional  pro- 
grams are  located. 

III.    Lincoln    Institute 

Lincoln   Institute  offers  evening  programs  of  study  in  several 
fields  of  science  and  engineering  technology  leading  to  the  degree 
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of  Associate  in  Science  or  Associate  in  Engineering.  The  courses 
of  study  are  of  college  grade  and  cover  much  of  the  technological 
subject  matter  customarily  included  in  schools  of  engineering,  but 
the  curricula  are  less  extensive  in  scope  than  those  required  for 
the  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  They  prepare  students 
to  work,  with  professional  engineers  in  various  technical  capacities. 

IV.  Center  For  Continuing   Education 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  was  established  to  relate 
the  University  to  the  needs  of  its  community  in  a  period  of  ac- 
celerated change.  Its  programs  are  composed  of  seminars,  confer- 
ences, institutes,  forums,  and  a  wide  variety  of  special  courses  de- 
signed to  serve  specific  needs.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Industrial  Training,  the  Center  provides  in-service  programs, 
custom-built  to  meet  specific  needs  of  business  and  industrial  en- 
terprises, Avhile  the  Department  of  Special  Programs  working  co- 
operatively with  governmental  agencies,  community  organiza- 
tions, trade  associations,  and  professional  societies  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  dealing  with  current  needs  and  problems. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  conducted  at  Henderson  House, 
Northeastern  University's  conference  center  in  Weston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

V.   Research  Activities 

The  faculties  of  the  University  are  engaged  in  a  wide  variety 
of  basic  research  projects  in  business,  science,  social  science,  phar- 
macy, and  engineering.  These  are  co-ordinated  by  the  Dean  of 
Research,  whose  services  are  University-\vide  and  available  to  the 
faculties  of  all  the  Colleges. 

Although  Northeastern  is  primarily  concerned  with  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  instruction  in  the  areas  of  art  and  sciences,  busi- 
ness, engineering,  pharmacy,  and  teacher  education,  the  Univer- 
sity believes  that  the  most  effective  teaching  and  learning  takes 
place  in  an  environment  characterized  by  research  activities  di- 
rected toward  extending  the  frontiers  of  knowleds^e. 

BUILDINGS  AND   FACILITIES 

University  Buildings 

LOCATION 

Northeastern  University  is  located  on  Huntington  Avenue  in 
the  Back  Bay  section  of  Boston.  The  main  administrative  offices 
of  the  University  are  located  in  Richards  Hall. 
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The  chief  raihoad  centers  of  Boston  are  the  North  and  South 
Stations.  To  reach  the  University  from  the  North  Station,  board 
an  MTA  sub^vay  car  going  to  Park  Street  and  transfer  there  to  any 
Huntington  Avenue  car.  To  reach  the  University  from  South 
Station,  board  a  Cambridge-bound  subway  train  and  transfer  at 
Park  Street  to  a  Huntington  Avenue  car.  The  "Northeastern" 
station  is  the  first  stop  outside  the  subway. 

HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  CAMPUS 

The  principal  educational  buildings  of  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity are  located  on  sixteen  acres  of  a  forty-acre  site  in  the  Back 
Bay  section  of  Boston.  Only  one  block  to  the  west  of  the  Univer- 
sity lie  the  famous  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  beautiful 
public  gardens-park  reservation  known  as  "The  Fenway."  A  map 
of  the  Huntington  Avenue  Campus  appears  on  page  2. 

Following  a  long-range  development  plan,  University  facilities 
have  expanded  substantially  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  seven 
new  buildings,  all  constructed  within  the  past  24  years,  several 
modernized  older  buildings  are  available  for  specialized  uses. 
The  newer  buildings  are  interconnected  by  means  of  tunnels. 

In  addition  to  classrooms  and  instructional  offices,  the  principal 
buildings  include  the  following: 

Botolph  Building — Civil  Engineering  Laboratories 

Cabot  Physical  Education  Center — Gymnasium,  Cage,  Rifle  Range 

Dodge  Library — Library,  Engineering  Drawing  Rooms 

Ell  Student  Center — Student  Activities,  Chapel,  Auditorium,  University 
Commons 

Forsyth  Building — Industrial  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories, 
Health  Service 

Graduate  Center — Administrative  Offices  of  the  Graduate  School,  Physics 
Laboratories,  Cafeteria 

Greenleaf  Building — ROTC  Headquarters,  Research  Facilities 

Hayden  Hall — Offices  of  the  University  College,  Adult  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, and  Lincoln  Institute;  Business,  Education,  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Laboratories;  Art  Studio 

Richards  Hall — Administrative  Offices,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Psychology, 
and  Chemistry  Laboratories,  Bookstore 

Science  Hall — Chemical  Engineering  and  Biology  Laboratories 
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GENERAL     INFORMATION 

STUDENT   BODY 

The  Students  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  represent  men  and 
women  of  earnest  purpose  and  firm  endeavor  who  bring  to  bear  on 
their  work  a  thoroughness  which  promises  future  success.  Their 
ages  last  year  ranged  from  seventeen  to  fifty-two,  the  average  age 
being  twenty-six  years.  Almost  all  the  students  are  engaged  in  work 
during  the  day  and  many  different  occupations  have  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  student  body,  a  fact  which  demonstrates  that  the 
Institute  can  be  of  service  to  men  in  many  walks  of  life.  Some 
students  are  preparing  to  enter  engineering  work;  many  are  already 
engaged  in  engineering  work  and  are  studying  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  increased  responsibility  and  rewards. 

LIBRARY  AND   STUDY  AREAS 

The  University  Library  is  well  equipped  in  technical  literature 
and  is  available  for  use  of  students  of  the  Institute.  The  reading 
rooms  are  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  on  weekdays,  and  from 
8:30  A.M.  to  4:00  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  The  privilege  of  obtaining 
books  from  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  extended  to  students  of 
the  Institute.  Applications  for  this  privilege,  which  involves  a 
fee,  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Adequate  study  areas  are  available  in  the  Library  and  Student 
Center  Building  for  student  use. 

TEXTBOOKS  AND   SUPPLIES 

The  University  Bookstore  is  operated  for  the  convenience  of 
the  student  body.  All  books  and  supplies  which  are  required  by 
the  students  for  their  work  in  the  Institute  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Bookstore,  'which  is  located  in  the  basement  of  Richards  Hall. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Institute  to  serve  tiie  students  whenever 
possible  by  placing  them  in  those  positions  which  promise  attrac- 
tive opportunities  for  development  and  advancement.  The  Insti- 
tute cannot  guarantee  to  place  its  students,  but  it  does  endeavor 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  those  who  desire  placement  service 
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and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  satisfactory  advancements  in  posi- 
tions and  income.  No  charge  is  made  for  placement  service.  Those 
needing  this  assistance  should  arrange  an  appointment  with  the 
Director  of  Placement. 

VISITORS 

Visitors  are  ahvays  welcome  at  one  class  session  in  any  depart- 
ment. Those  who  wish  to  visit  any  of  the  classes  should  call  at 
the  school  office  and  obtain  a  visitor's  card  signed  by  the  Dean. 

PARKING    FACILITIES 

With  recent  land  acquisitions  Northeastern  University  now  has 
approximately  1,500  parking  spaces  available  exclusively  for  stu- 
dents.   These  parking  areas  are  shown  on  the  map  on  page  2. 

This  represents  more  than  double  the  number  of  spaces  avail- 
able in  the  fall  of  1961. 
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REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION 

REGULAR   STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admission  who  present  evidence  of  completion 
of  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  or  the  equivalent  of 
fifteen  units  (including  one  imit  in  Algebra  and  one  in  Plane 
Geometry),  may  be  admitted  as  regular  students,  candidates  for 
the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Engineering  or  Associate  in  Science  and 
also  eligible  to  proceed  later,  if  they  so  desire,  to  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  offered  by  University  College  of  Northeastern 
University. 

CONDITIONED   STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admission  who  do  not  meet  the  full  requirements 
for  admission  as  regular  students  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  on  Admission,  be  admitted  as  conditioned  students  pro- 
vided such  secondary  school  work  as  has  been  completed  embraces 
one  unit  of  Algebra  and  one  unit  of  Plane  Geometry. 

A  conditioned  student  whose  scholarship  is  satisfactory  but  who 
has  not  removed  his  conditions  within  the  time  specified  by  the 
Committee  on  Admission  may  be  permitted  to  continue  with  his 
program  of  studies,  but  on  the  completion  of  the  chosen  four-year 
curriculum  he  will  receive  a  diploma  indicating  the  completion  of 
the  program,  but  not  carrying  the  award  of  the  Degree  of  Asso- 
ciate in  Engineering  or  Associate  in  Science. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  wish  to  register  for  a  special  program  or  for  single 
courses  may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  not  candidates  for  the 
Degree,  provided  their  previous  education  and  training  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  prerequisite  requirements  for  the  courses  in 
which  they  wish  to  enroll. 

Programs  are  planned  to  meet  individual  needs  and  should 
prove  of  benefit  to  those  who  wish  rapid  and  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  certain  fields,  whether  to  supplement  former  training  or 
to  obtain  preparation  which  will  permit  them  to  enter  a  nevj  line 
of  endeavor. 
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CLASSIFICATION     OF     STUDENTS 

Students  are  admitted  to  Lincoln  Institute  in  September,  Janu- 
ary or  Jmie.  Applicants  admitted  without  entrance  deficiencies 
may  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Associate  Degree  in  four 
academic  years  by  attending  three  evenings  per  week. 

All  applicants  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  as  degree  candi- 
dates are  required  to  take  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  which 
is  given  on  the  following  dates: 

May  21,  1962  — •  for  June  (Summer  Term)  students 

September  10,  1962  —  for  September  (Division  A)  students 
January  21,  1963       —  for  January  (Division  B)  students 

Those  who  demonstrate  satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  test  will  pro- 
ceed directly  ^vith  the  prescribed  courses  for  the  first  year. 

Inasmuch  as  success  in  the  study  of  engineering  is  based  upon  a 
proficiency  in  Mathematics,  those  who  receive  a  low  score  in  the 
Placement  Test  (either  because  of  inadequate  preparatory  courses 
or  because  of  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  graduation  from 
secondary  school)  are  classified  as  "Pre-Engineering  Students"  and 
must  enroll  for  and  satisfactorily  complete  a  special  comprehensive 
one-term  course  in  Pre-Engineering  Mathematics.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  this  course  they  are  reclassified  as  degree 
candidates. 

DIVISION   A  STUDENTS 

Students  starting  in  September  who  demonstrate  satisfactory 
proficiency  in  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  may,  by  attendance 
on  three  evenings  per  week,  complete  the  prescribed  courses  for  the 
freshman  year  in  May.  They  may,  however,  elect  a  lighter  scholas- 
tic load,  thereby  extending  their  programs  of  study. 

Summer  courses  are  not  necessary  for  Division  A  students  carry- 
ing the  normal  course  load.  However,  those  enrolled  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  complete  certain  of  their  management  courses  during  the 
summer  terms. 

DIVISION    B   STUDENTS 

Students  starting  in  January  and  demonstrating  satisfactory 
achievement  in  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  may  complete 
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two  of  the  three  freshman  year  courses  by  attending  three  evenings 
per  week  from  January  to  the  middle  of  July. 

PRE-ENC!NEERINC   STUDENTS 

Students  who  demonstrate  in  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test 
a  need  for  review  in  Mathematics  are  classified  as  Pre-Engineering 
Students  and  must  enroll  for  the  course  Pre-Engineering  Mathe- 
matics. This  course,  consisting  of  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  is 
available  in  each  of  the  three  terms  starting  in  September,  January 
or  June. 

During  the  Fall  and  Spring  Terms  the  course  meets  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evenings  from  6:50-9:30  p.m.  In  the  Summer  Term  it 
meets  three  evenings  a  week  for  the  first  six  weeks  and  two  evenings 
a  week  for  the  next  eight  weeks. 

Students  enrolling  for  Pre-Engineering  Mathematics  in  Septem- 
ber may  also  concurrently  enroll  in  the  course  Engineering  Draw- 
ing. Satisfactory  completion  of  Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 
would  then  permit  them  to  enroll  in  January  for  the  regular  Engi- 
neering Mathematics  course.  By  taking  Physics  in  the  Summer 
Term  they  would  then  be  ready  to  start  the  Sophomore  year 
in  September.  However,  attendance  during  the  summer  is  not 
obligatory. 

Students  enrolled  for  Pre-Engineering  Mathematics  in  the  Janu- 
ary and  Summer  Terms  can  complete  but  this  one  course.  This, 
however,  ^vill  qualify  them  to  continue  in  September  as  degree 
candidates  in  the  full  freshman  program. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE     REGULATIONS 

APPLICATIONS   FOR  ADMISSION 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  filed  as  early  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  necessary  investigations  may  be  made  and  the 
status  of  each  student  definitely  determined  before  the  opening 
day. 

STUDENTS   ADMITTED   WITH   ADVANCED   STANDING 

Advanced  Standing  Credit  may  be  granted  for  work  completed 
in  other  approved  colleges  or  institutions  provided  the  courses 
taken  were  equivalent  to  those  offered  by  the  Lincoln  Institute.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  obtain  an  official  transcript 
of  record  together  with  a  catalogue  and  present  them  to  the  Dean 
before  any  action  can  be  taken.  This  should  be  done  no  later  than 
one  ^veek  before  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

REGISTRATION 

Each  student  is  required  to  present  himself  at  the  school  office, 
and  to  have  his  course  approved  by  the  Dean  or  his  assistants  and 
to  complete  his  registration. 

Students  should  avoid  late  registrations  since  no  one  is  permit- 
ted to  join  a  class  after  the  second  session.  No  deduction  from 
tuition  fees  is  made  because  of  late  enrollm,ent. 

THE   SCHOOL   YEAR 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  t^vo  semesters  of  sixteen  weeks 
each.  The  first  semester  extends  from  September  17  to  January  21, 
and  the  second  semester  from  January  28  to  May  24.  The  summer 
term  extends  from  May  27  to  August  29,  1963. 

During  the  summer  term  Pre-Engineering  Mathematics,  Al- 
gebra, Trigonometry,  Engineering  Drawing  I  and  II,  Physics  I 
and  II,  are  the  only  courses  offered. 

SESSIONS 

Classes  meet  on  weekday  evenings.  There  are  no  classes  on 
Saturdavs.  A  full  schedule  will  include  three  evenings  a  ^veek. 
All  classes  meet  from  6:50  to  9:30  p.m. 

ATTENDANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

Class  rolls  close  after  the  second  session.  Therefore,  a  student 
must  attend  either  the  first  or  second  class  session  to  be  eligible  for 
admission  to  a  course. 

A  careful  record  of  attendance  upon  class  exercises  is  kept  for 
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each  student.  Absence  from  regularly  scheduled  classes  on  any 
subject  will  seriously  affect  the  standing  of  the  sttident. 

A  minimum  attendance  record  of  75  per  cent  must  be  main- 
tained in  each  class  before  a  student  \\'ill  be  admitted  to  exami- 
nation. Students  will  be  dropped  from  the  class  roll  when  their 
absences  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  class  sessions.  A  student  dropped 
for  this  reason  cannot  be  reinstated  and  no  refund  of  tuition  will 
be  granted. 

Students  who  are  unavoidably  absent  from  class  may  receive 
the  homework  assignments  by  telephoning  the  school  office. 

TESTS  AND  QUIZZES 

Final  examinations  are  required  upon  the  completion  of  all 
courses.  Tests  are  held  throughout  the  term  at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructors. 

A  student  absent  from  a  regularly  scheduled  test  may  petition 
for  a  make-up  test.  This  is  a  privilege  ^vhich  may  be  denied  if 
abused  by  an  excessive  number  of  petitions  or  other  reason. 

The  following  procedure  must  be  observed: — 

1.  Obtain  a  petition  from  the  Institute  office. 

2.  Complete  it  in  detail  and  pay  the  required  fee  of  $3.00  to 
the  Bursar's  office. 

3.  Original  petition  form  must  be  filed  in  the  Institute  office 
and  student's  copy  countersigned. 

Make-up  tests  will  be  given  on  a  Saturday  at  1:30  p.m.  in  a 
designated  room. 

Petitions  must  be  filed  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  listed 
belozu.  Following  is  a  list  of  petition  and  make-up  dates  for  the 
school  year  1962-63. 

For  Test  Missed  in  Must  File  Petition  by  Must  Take  Test  on 

Sept.  or  Oct.  12:00  noon,  Saturday,  Nov.  3  November  17 

November  8:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  4  December    15 

December  8:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  Jan.  3  January  12 

February  12:00  noon,  Saturday,  Mar.  9  March  23 

March  12:00  noon,  Saturday,  Apr.  6  April  20 

April  or  May         12:00  noon,  Saturday,  May  4  May  1 1 

In  the  event  that  an  absence  is  known  in  advance,  a  petition 
may  be  filed  before  the  quiz  is  missed.  No  petition  will  be  ac- 
cepted after  the  dates  specified  for  ANY  reason. 

Any  student  who  does  not  take  the  make-up  test  as  scheduled 
will  lose  this  make-up  privilege. 
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TRANSFERS 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  from  one  course  to  an- 
other without  first  consulting  the  Dean  and  receiving  a  Transfer 
Order  signed  by  him. 

GRADING   SYSTEM 

The  following  system  of  grading  is  used: 

A  —  Superior  Work 
B  —  Above  Average  Work 
C  —  Average  Work 
D  —  Lowest  Passing  Grade 
Inc  —  Incomplete    (Given  only  when  final 
examination  is  missed) 
F  —  Failure 

A  grade  of  'T"  is  a  definite  failtire  and  the  student  must  repeat 
the  course  in  its  entirety.  No  special  examination  will  be  allowed. 

MAKE-UP   EXAMINATIONS 

The  follo-^ving  policies  govern  make-up  of  final  examinations: 
If  a  student  is  absent  from  a  final  examination,  he  will  receive  a 
grade  of  "Inc."  He  may  then  petition  before  a  specified  date  for 
a  special  make-up  final  examination.  This  is  a  privilege  which 
may  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  the  ^vork  the  student  has  done  throughout  the 
course.  If  granted,  the  examination  must  be  taken  prior  to  the 
next  final  examination  period  and  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  office.  Failure  to  remove  the  "Inc"  ^vill  result  in  it  being 
changed  to  an  "F"  at  the  end  of  the  next  semester. 
The  fee  for  each  make-up  examination  is  $5.00. 

QUALITY   POINTS 
The  method  of  figuring  quality  points  is  as  follows: 
Each  semester  course  grade  of  "A"  is  multiplied  by  4;  each  "B" 
is  multiplied  by  3;  each  "C"  is  multiplied  by  2;  each  "D"  is  multi- 
plied bv  1;  and  each  "E"  or  "Inc"  is  multiplied  by  0. 

If  a  course  meets  two  evenings  per  ^v^eek,  the  point  value  will 
be  doubled.  Then  the  total  number  of  quality  points  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  course  nights  completed  shall  be  the  quality 
point  average. 

A  student  must  achieve  a  quality  point  average  of  1.75  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  Institute. 
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REPORTS  OF  STANDING 

A  report  of  the  student's  standing  is  issued  at  the  end  of  each 
semester.  Grades  are  mailed  to  the  students  and  will  not  be  given 
out  at  the  school  office.  Under  no  circumstances  will  grades  be 
given  over  the  telephone.  In  the  case  of  students  ^vho  are  luider 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  reports  may  be  sent  to  parents  in  the 
event  of  unsatisfactory  work  on  the  part  of  the  student,  non- 
compliance with  administrative  regulations,  continued  absence, 
and  withdrawal.  Parents  of  minors  may  obtain  reports  at  any 
time  on  request. 

GRADUATION    REQUIREMENTS 

Students  may  register  for  single  subjects  or  for  complete  courses 
provided  such  registration  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean; 
but  to  receive  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Engineering  or  Associate 
in  Science,  the  student  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

a.  He  must  complete  all  the  courses  of  his  particular  curriculum, 
either  by  attendance  at  this  Institute,  or  by  receiving  advanced 
standing  credit  for  those  courses,  or  the  equivalent  of  those 
courses,  as  determined  by  the  Dean. 

b.  The  various  curricula  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  courses 
can  be  completed  in  four  years.  An  extension  of  time  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  wish  to  take  longer  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  graduation;  however,  the  entire  program  must  be 
completed  in  eight  years. 

c.  Regardless  of  the  advanced  standing  credit  he  receives,  he 
must  have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  a  year  preceding  tlie 
date  on  which  he  expects  to  graduate;  that  is,  he  must  com- 
plete at  least  one  full  year's  work  in  the  Lincoln  Institiue. 

d.  He  must  have  achieved  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least  1.75 
in  the  courses  taken  in  the  Institiue.  Courses  for  which  a  stu- 
dent has  been  awarded  Advanced  Standing  Credit  will  not  be 
counted  in  determining  a  student's  scholastic  average. 

e.  Upon  graduation,  honors  will  be  conferred  based  upon  the 
following  quality  point  averages: 

3.0  —  Honor     3.5  —  High  Honor     3.75  —  Highest  Honor 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  honor  graduation,  a  student  must 
have  completed  at  least  two  full  years  of  work  in  the  Lincoln 
Institute. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  COMMENCEMENT 

All  candidates  for  a  first  degree  (bachelor  or  associate)  are  re- 
quired to  attend  Commencement  in  the  year  of  qualification.  First 
degrees  in  absentia  are  awarded  only  to  candidates  excused  for 
personal  or  immediate-family  illness,  military  service,  or  employ- 
ment obligations  beyond  the  control  of  the  candidate. 

A  petition  to  receive  a  degree  in  absentia  must  be  presented  to 
the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  candidate  qualifies. 
Each  petition  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  academic  dean  involved. 

ACADEMIC   STANDARDS 

It  is  expected  that  the  students  will  at  all  times  endeavor  to 
achieve  a  high  record  of  attainment.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  reserves  the  right  to  review  all  students'  records  and  deny  re- 
admission  to  those  students  who  fall  below  a  minimum  quality 
requirement.    This  requirement  has  been  established  as  follo\vs: 

In  order  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Institute,  a  student  must 
have  achieved  a  quality  point  average  of  1.2  at  the  completion  of 
18  semester  hours,  1.4  at  the  completion  of  36  semester  hours,  and 
1.6  at  the  completion  of  54  semester  hours.  It  should  be  further 
noted  that  a  student  who  accumulates  more  than  18  semester 
hours  of  failures  will  not  be  eligible  to  continue  in  the  Institute. 

METHODS  OF    INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory 
work  and  practical  work  in  the  drawing  rooms.  Great  value  is  set 
upon  the  educational  effect  of  these  exercises,  which  constitute  the 
foundation  of  each  of  the  courses.  Oral  and  written  examinations 
are  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors. 

The  attention  of  every  student  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  home 
assignments  must  be  dutifully  done  and  written  work  submitted 
as  assigned  if  the  student's  grade  is  not  to  be  seriously  affected. 
Willful  disregard  of  this  matter  will  result  in  disciplinary  action 
by  the  Administrative  Officers. 

SUBJECTS  OF    INSTRUCTION 

On  pages  63  to  81  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
scope  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the  various  courses.  The  subjects 
are  numbered  for  convenience  of  reference  in  consulting  the  vari- 
ous curriculum  schedules. 

Required  courses,  and  those  prerequisite  thereto,  must  have 
been  successfully  pursued  before  any  advanced  course  may  be  taken. 
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TUITION     AND     OTHER     FEES 

MATRICULATION    FEE 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $10.00  must  accompany  the  initial  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  Institute.    This  fee  is  not  refundable. 

TUITION 

Tuition  fees  are  based  on  a  charge  of  $17.50  a  semester  hour 
except  for  Control  Systems  Engineering  Technology.  The 
tuition  fee.  therefore,  is  $52.50  for  a  3  semester  hour  course 
and  $105.00  for  a  6  semester  hour  course.  The  charge  for  Pre- 
Engineering  Mathematics  is  $105.00. 

A  student  who  is  carrying  a  normal  load  of  three  evenings  per 
week  Avould  have  a  tuition  charge  of  $157.50  per  semester. 

Tuition  fees  in  the  Control  Systems  Engineering  Technology 
are  based  on  a  charge  of  $30.00  a  semester  hoin\ 

Tuition  is  charged  on  a  semester  basis  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.  As  a  convenience  to  students,  at  their  request 
and  without  additional  charge,  the  Student  Accounts  Office  will 
allow  this  bill  to  be  paid  in  two  payments. 

LATE   PAYMENT   FEE 

Payments  are  due  by  Saturday  of  the  week  in  which  the  bill  is 
dated.  If  payment  is  not  made,  or  a  deferred  payment  agreement 
arranged,  by  that  date,  a  late  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged. 

DEFERRED   PAYMENT   PRIVILEGE 

Occasionally  situations  develop — usually  beyond  the  control  of 
the  student — -which  make  it  difficult  to  meet  the  payments  in  the 
manner  outlined  above.  Under  such  circumstances  the  student  is 
advised  to  discuss  his  problem  personally  with  the  Student  Ac- 
counts Office  where  a  convenient  deferred  payment  agreement  can 
be  worked  out.  A  service  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  this  privilege. 

LATE   REGISTRATION    FEE 

Students  are  urged  to  register  well  in  advance  of  the  official 
opening  of  the  semester,  since  any  student  who  registers  after 
Saturday  of  the  opening  week  of  the  School  term  is  charged  a 
Late  Registration  Fee  of  $5.00. 

CHEMISTRY   FEE 

All  students  taking  Chemistry  are  charged  a  Chemistry  labora- 
tory deposit  of  $15.00,  payable  in  September.     Those  students 
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taking  Organic  Chemistry  are  required  to  make  an  additional 
deposit  of  $10.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Upon  completion  of  a  laboratory  course  or  withdrawal  during 
the  semester,  the  student  must  check  out  his  locker  with  the  stock 
room  attendant.  Failure  to  do  this  will  result  in  an  additional 
charge  of  $4.00. 

The  unused  portion  of  the  deposit  will  be  refunded  after  de- 
ductions are  made  for  breakages,  chemicals,  supplies  and  non- 
returnables. 

SPECIAL   EXAMINATION    FEES 

The  fee  for  each  special  examination  for  students  who  have  for 
justifiable  cause  omitted  to  take  the  regular  scheduled  final  ex- 
aminations, is  $5.00.  The  fee  must  be  paid  when  the  petition  is 
filed. 

The  fee  for  each  special  test  or  quiz  missed  during  the  month  is 
$3.00  which  must  be  paid  when  the  petition  is  filed. 

GRADUATION   FEE 

On  completing  the  curricular  requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Associate  in  Engineering  or  Science,  the  student  will  pay  a  gradu- 
ation fee  of  $20.00.  This  fee  must  be  paid  by  May  1  in  the  year 
of  the  student's  graduation. 

BOOKS  AND   SUPPLIES 

Students  purchase  their  own  textbooks  and  work  materials.  The 
cost  varies  according  to  the  subject  for  which  the  student  is  en- 
rolled. The  average  cost  for  a  normal  program  of  three  subjects 
is  about  $25.00.  Textbooks  for  a  single  course  range  from  $4.00 
to  $15.00. 

Students  taking  Engineering  Drawing  should  be  prepared  to 
expend  a  sum  of  approximately  $18.00  for  drawing  supplies  and 
$22.00  for  a  set  of  drawing  instruments  in  addition  to  the  text- 
books which  cost  approximately  $9.50. 

REFUND  OF  TUITION 

The  University  provides  all  instruction  and  accommodations  on 
an  academic  semester  basis;  therefore,  no  refunds  are  granted  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  students  are  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account 
of  personal  illness  or  other  reasons  beyond  their  control.  In  no 
event  will  a  refund  be  made  if  the  individual's  attendance  is  re- 
corded beyond  the  fifth  class  session.  A  student  must  complete  an 
official  withdrawal  application  before  being  considered  for  refund. 
Questions  regarding  refunds  should  be  discussed  with  the  Bursar's 
Office. 
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PROGRAMS     OF     INSTRUCTION 

The  Lincoln  Institute  offers  evening  programs  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Engineering  in  the  major  fields  of 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineering  Tech- 
nology, Surveying  Technology,  and  the  degree  of  Associate  in 
Science  in  the  field  of  Chemistry. 

In  addition  the  Institute  offers  special  courses  in  Nuclear  Tech- 
nology and  an  advanced  program  in  Control  Systems  Engineering 
Technology  for  which  a  certificate  is  awarded. 

The  courses  of  study  are  of  college  grade  and  cover  much  of  the 
technological  subject  matter  customarily  included  in  schools  of 
engineering  but  the  curricula  are  less  extensive  in  scope  than 
those  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  They 
prepare  students  to  work  ^vith  professional  engineers  in  various 
technical  capacities. 

Students  normally  attend  on  a  schedule  of  three  evenings  a 
week  for  four  years.  In  those  cases  where  students  are  unable  to 
carry  all  of  the  work  prescribed  in  any  year,  the  Dean  will  grant 
an  extension  and  determine  the  order  in  which  courses  shall  be 
taken  to  satisfy  prerequisite  requirements. 

The  credits  earned  in  the  Associate  Degree  programs  can  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  engineering  requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  ^vhich  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  Uni- 
versity College  of  Northeastern  University. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Science 

The  Science  of  Chemistry  has  undergone  a  marked  development  in  recent  years. 
It  has  grown  out  of  the  discoveries  of  the  chemical  laboratories  which  have  laimcheo 
many  new  industries  whose  production  processes  involve  chemical  as  well  as  physical 
change.  The  chemist  is  in  demand  and  his  aid  is  sought  in  the  operation  of  plants 
producing  drugs,  oils,  rayon  and  cellophane,  plastics  and  various  synthetic  products 
resulting  from  intensive  i"esearch  during  the  war.  The  chemist  may  assist  in  the 
creation  of  more  economical  manufacturing  processes,  promote  the  development  of 
manufacturing  by-products,  and  be  instrumental  in  the  discovery  of  new  products 
in  the  research  laboratories. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics, 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  more  advanced  work  in  chemistry.  Since 
the  field  is  so  varied,  the  curriculum  has  been  designed  to  give  students  a  broad 
training  rather  than  a  specialized  training  in  one  specific  industry. 


Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  the 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics  Course.   (700) 


FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Course                                                        Semester  Course 

No.                         Course                         Hours  No. 

701     .Algebra    3  702 

601     Engineering  Drawing  I  3  602 

801     Phvsics  I  3  802 


Second  Semester 

Semester 
Course  Hours 

Trigonometry    3 

Engineering  Drawing  II  ....     3 
Physics  II  3 


9 


SECOND   YEAR 


703     .Analytical     Geometry     and 

Differential  Calculus  3 

101     General  Chemistry  I  3 

151     General  Chem.  Lab.  I  3 


704     Integral   Calculus   3 

102     General  Chemistry  II  3 

152     General  Chem.  Lab.  II  3 


103     Qualitative  Chemistry  3 

153     Qualitative  Analysis  Lab.  ..     3 
501     .Applied  Mechanics  I  3 


THIRD  YEAR 

104 


154 
502 


Quantitative  Chemistry  3 

Quantitative  Analysis  Lab.     3 
Applied  Mechanics  II  3 


107     Physical  Chemistry  I  3 

105     Organic  Chemistry  I  3 

155     Organic  Chem.  Lab.  I  3 


FOURTH   YEAR 

108 


106 
156 


Physical  Chemistry  II  3 

Organic  Chemistry  II  3 

Organic  Chem.  Lab.  II  3 

9 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Engineering 

The  field  of  Civil  Engineering  has  to  do  with  the  planning  and  building  of  all 
kinds  of  structures  and  public  works.  Today  its  major  branches  include  topographi- 
cal, municipal,  railroad,  highway,  structural,  hydraulic,  and  sanitary  engineering. 
It  covers  land  surveying,  the  building  of  railroads,  soil  mechanics,  harbors,  docks,  the 
construction  of  sewers,  water  works,  streets  and  highways,  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  flood  control  projects,  bridges,  buildings,  walls,  foundations,  and  all  fixed 
structures. 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  offer  the  relatively  compact  body  of  principles 
upon  which  much  of  the  work  of  Civil  Engineering  depends.  It  is  intended  to  pre- 
pare young  men  to  assist  in  the  work  of  design  and  construction  of  structures,  to 
assist  in  solving  the  problems  of  water  supply,  and  to  undertake  intelligently  the 
supervision  of  work  in  allied  fields  of  engineering  and  general  contracting. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  the 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics  Course.  (700) 


FIRST 
First  Semester 

Course  Semester 

No.  Course  Hours 

701     Algebra    3 

601     Engineering  Drawing  I  3 

801     Physics  I  3 

9 


YEAR 

Second  Semester 

Course  Semester 

No.  Course  Hours 

702  Trigonometry    3 

602  Engineering  Drawing  II  ....     3 

802  Physics  II   3 


SECOND   YEAR 


703     Analytical     Geometry     and 

Differential  Calculus  3 

201     Surveying  I  3 

501     Applied  Mechanics  I  3 


704     Integral   Calculus  3 

202     Surveying  II  3 

502     Applied  Mechanics  11  3 


203  Transportation  Engineering  3 
503  Strength  of  Materials  I  ....  3 
215     Structural  Drawing 3 


THIRD  YEAR 

204 


504 

216 


Hydraulics    3 

Strength  of  Materials  II  ....     S 
Structural  Desisrn  I   3 


207     Concrete  Design  I  3 

205     Structural  Analysis  I  3 

t217     Structural  Design  II  3 

f21I     Water  Supply 3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

208 

206 

1218 

t212 


Concrete  Design   II   3 

Structural  Analysis  II  3 

Structural  Design  III  3 

Sewerage   and   Sewage  Dis- 
posal      3 

9 


f  Students  elect  one  of  these  two  courses. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Engineering 

The  Electrical  Engineering  profession  affords  a  wide  diversification  of  employ- 
ment opportunities.  The  Electrical  industry  and  the  general  field  of  Electrical 
Engineering  are  generally  divided  into  two  main  branches,  one  having  to  do  with 
electrical  power  and  the  other,  electronics  and  communications.  The  power  group 
deals  principally  with  larger  equipment  and  apparatus  employing  heavy  currents; 
the  communications  group  involves  more  delicate  equipment  with  smaller  current 
values.  Electrical  Engineering  thus  includes  the  generation,  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution of  electrical  energy  for  light  and  power  purposes,  the  application  of  d-c 
and  a-c  machinery  to  industry,  and  the  operation  of  all  types  of  electrical  equip- 
ment, including  communications,  radio  and  electronic  apparatus. 

This  course  of  study  provides  a  good  theoretical  background  with  practical 
applications.  Instruction  is  carefully  planned  and  the  time  is  divided  among  lecture, 
laboratory  testing,  homework  and  reports. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  the 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics  Course.   (700) 


FIRST  YEAR 
First   Semester                                 I 

Course                                                        Semester  Course 

No.                           Course                          Hours  No. 

701     Algebra    3  702 

601     Engineering  Drawing  I  3  602 

801     Physics  I  3  802 


Second  Semester 

Semester 

Course  Hours 

Trigonometry    3 

Engineering  Drawing  II  ....     3 
Physics  II  3 


703 


301 
501 


Analytical     Geometry     and 

Differential   Calculus  3 

Dc  Circuit  Theory  3 

.'\pplied  Mechanics  I  3 


SECOND   YEAR 

704 


302 
502 


Integral   Calculus   3 

Ac  Circuit  Theory  3 

Applied  Mechanics  II  3 


303     D-c   Machinery   3 

353     D-c  Machinery  Lab 3 

503     Strength  of  Materials  I  3 


THIRD  YEAR 

304 

354 
504 


A-c  Machinery  

A-c  Machinery  Lab 

Strength  of  Materials  II 


355     Electronics  for  Industry 

Lab.   I   3 

305     Electronics  for  Industry  ....  3 

505     Heat  Engineering  I  3 


FOURTH   YEAR 

356 


Electronics  for  Industry 
Lab.   II    

306  Transmission-Line    Theory 

307  Computer  Programming  .... 
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ELECTRONIC   ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Engineering 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  students  for  the  various  branches  of  tiie  field  of 
Electronics.  The  new  advancements  in  the  fields  of  computers,  space  exploration, 
military  and  air  navigation  systems  have  opened  up  greater  opportunities  for 
intellectual  pioneering  in  these  fields  of  engineering  than  in  other  branches  of  the 
profession. 

Since  electronic  devices,  basically,  function  around  the  principles  of  Electricity, 
this  subject  is  adecjuately  treated  in  the  second  year  of  the  course.  After  a  thorough 
study  of  the  various  types  of  electron  tubes,  transistors  and  their  basic  circuits  in 
the  third  year,  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  to  the  various  specialized  subjects  that 
the  student  will  need  to  know,  such  as  Communications,  Microwaves  and  Pulse 
Circuits. 

The  whole  course  is  a  good  balance  between  theory  and  practice,  and  experi- 
ments involving  electron  tubes,  transistors  and  their  applications  are  used  through 
the  last  three  semesters  of  the  course.  Laboratory  reports  and  homework  problems 
are  used  to  supplement  the  experiments  and  lectures  so  that  the  student  will  absorb 
the  material  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  the 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics  Course.   (700) 


FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Course                                                        Semester  Course 

No.                         Course                         Hours  No. 

701     Algebra    3  702 

601     Engineering  Drawing  I  3  602 

801     Physics  I   3  802 

9 


Second  Semester 

Semester 
Course  Hours 

Trigonometry     3 

Engineering  Drawing  II  ....     3 
Physics  II   3 


703     Analytical     Geometry     and 

Differential  Calculus  3 

301     D-c  Circuit  Theory  3 

401     Wave   Propagation  3 


SECOND  YEAR 

704 
302 
402 


Integral   Calculus  3 

A-c  Circuit   Theory   3 

Semiconductors  and 

Transistors    3 


**405     Electron  Tubes  and 

Circuits   I    6 

403     Electrical     Measurements....     3 


THIRD  YEAR 

**406 


456 


Electron  Tubes  and 

Circuits   II    6 

Electronic  Lab 3 


**407     Communication 

Engineering   I    

457     Advanced  Electronic 
Lab.    I    


FOURTH   YEAR 

##408 


458 


Communication 

Engineering   II    6 

Advanced  Electronic 

Lab.   II    3 


**Two  nights  per  week. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Engineering 

The  field  of  mechanical  engineering  is  concerned  with  ihe  harnessing  of  onr 
power  resources  i)y  means  of  machinery  to  perform  useful  work.  In  contrast  to  civil 
engineering  which  deals  primarily  with  static  forces,  mechanical  engineering  is  more 
concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  motion  or  kinetics.  And  because  moving  parts 
require  constant  care  and  adjustment,  there  is  the  task  not  only  of  designing  and 
installing  complicated  machinery,  but  also  of  operating  it  efficiently  after  it  has 
been  installed. 

Among  the  major  branches  of  mechanical  engineering  are  included  power, 
production  engineering,  machine  and  machine-tool  design,  railway  mechanical  engi- 
neering, automotive  engineering,  aeronautical  engineering,  refrigerating  engineering, 
air  conditioning  engineering,  and  the  numerous  mechanical  problems  related  to 
modern  industrial  operation. 

This  program  of  study  is  designed  to  give  the  student  considerable  training  in 
the  principles  of  mechanical  engineering  technology  and  equip  him  for  advance- 
ment in  the  manv  sub-divisions  of  this  branch  of  engineering. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  the 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics  Course.   (700) 


FIRST 

YEAR 

Course 

First  Semester 

Semester 

Course 

Second  Semester 

Semester 

No. 

Course 

Hours 

No. 

Course 

Hours 

701 

Algebra    

3 

702 
602 
802 

Trio'onometry 

3 

601 
801 

Engineering  Drawing  I 
Physics  I  

3 

3 

Engineering  Drawing 
Physics  II   

II 

....     3 
3 

9 

9 

703     Analytical     Geometry     and 

Differential  Calculus  3 

603     Machine  Drawing  I  3 

501     Applied  Mechanics  I  3 


SECOND   YEAR 

704 
604 
502 


Integral   Calculus   3 

Machine  Drawing  II  3 

Applied  Mechanics  II  3 


THIRD  YEAR 


507     Mechanism     3 

503     Strength  of  Materials  I  3 

505     Heat  Engineering  I  3 


204 
504 
506 


Hydraulics    3 

Strength  of  Materials  II  ....     3 
Heat  Engineering  II   3 


.509     Machine  Design  I  3 

551     Mechanical    Engineering 

Lalwratory   I    3 

**     Engineering  Elective  3 


FOURTH   YEAR 

510 

552 


Machine  Design  II  3 

Mechanical   Engineering 

Laboratory    II    3 

Engineering  Elective  3 


9 


*Tlic  electives  available  are  Concrete  Design  I  &  II,  Dc-Ac  Circuit  Theory,  Gen- 
eral Chemistry  Lecture  I  8:  II,  Nuclear  Technology,  Structural  Analysis  I  &  II. 
Structural  Drawing,  Structural  Design  I,  Surveying  I  &  II. 
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SURVEYING  TECHNOLOGY 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Associate  in  Engineering 

The  field  of  Surveying,  although  primarily  of  importance  to  the  Civil  Engineer, 
is  also  of  considerable  importance  in  other  branches  of  engineering  as  mining,  agri- 
cidtural,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical.  All  engineering  and  construction 
projects  are  based  upon  elaborate  and  complete  surveys.  Projects  such  as  highways, 
power  transmission  lines,  pipe  lines,  sewers,  buildings,  industrial  plants,  wharfs, 
piers,  dams,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  etc.  are  dependent  upon  the  surveyor  for  accurate 
data  necessary  for  design  and  construction. 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  offer  a  background  of  siuve)ing  techniques  such 
as  to  enable  a  young  man  to  perform  the  necessary  preliminary  and  final  surveys  and 
calculations  required  for  both  small  projects  such  as  subdivision  work,  individual 
lot  layouts,  highway  layouts  as  well  as  more  complicated  surveys  such  as  are  usually 
required  for  large  industrial  layouts  or  engineering  projects  such  as  aqueducts, 
reservoirs  and  large  bridges. 

Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  the 
Pre-Engineering  Mathematics  course.     (700) 


Course 
No. 


FIRST  YEAR 


First   Semester 


Semester 
Hours 


Course 

701     Algebra    3 

601     Engineering  Drawing  I  3 

801     Physics  I  3 


Course 
No. 

702 
602 
802 


Second    Semester 


Semester 
Hours 


Course 

Trigonometry  3 

Engineering  Drawing  II  ....  3 

Physics  II   3 


SECOND  YEAR 


703     Analytical  Geometry  and 

Differential   Calculus  3 

201     Surveying  I  3 

501     Applied  Mechanics  I  3 


704     Integral  Calculus 3 

202     Surveving  II  3 

502     Applied  Mechanics  II  3 


251     Survey,  Field  and  Office 

Practice  I  

221     Surveying  III    (Geodesy) 
503     Strength  of  Materials  I  . 


THrRD  YEAR 

252 


222 


204 


Survey,  Field  and  Office 

Practice  II  3 

Surveying  IV    (Photo- 

grammetry)  3 

Hydraulics  3 

9 


FOURTH    YEAR 


211     Water  Supply  3 

223     Legal  ancl  Professional 

Aspects  of  Surveying  ....  3 

225     Computers 3 


212     Sewerage  and  Sewage 

Disposal  3 

224     Foundations  and 

Structures    3 

203     Transportation 

Engineering  3 

9 
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CONTROL  SYSTEMS   ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
Leading  to  a  Certificate 

This  is  a  special  sequence  of  courses  designed  for  the  recent  graduates  of 
technical  institutes  who  are  seeking  to  advance  professionally  by  taking  courses 
which  are  geared  specifically  to  the  age  of  automation.  They  are  also  designed  for 
the  engineer  who  received  his  bachelor's  degree  several  years  ago  and  wishes  to 
keep  up  with  current  technological  changes. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  have  at  least  an  Associate  Degree  in  Electrical 
or  Electronic  Engineering  Technology  or  a  Bachelor  Degree  in  Engineering. 

A  certificate  will  be  awarded  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  sixteen  semester 
hours  of  credit. 


REQUIRED   COURSES 


Course 
No. 

927 

First   Semester 

Course 
Transients  in  Linear 
Systems  I  

Semester 
Hours 

2 

Course 

No. 

928 

Second    Semester 

Course 
Transients  in  Linear 
Systems  II  

Semester 
Hours 

2 

ELECTIVE 

931     Pulse   Circuits   I   2 

933     Transistor  Circuit 

Engineering   I   2 

935     Servomechanisms  I  2 

937     Analog  S:  Digital 

Computers  I  2 

939     Microwave  Theory  2 

941     Project  Laboratory  2 


COURSES 

932     Pulse  Circuits  II  2 

934     Transistor  Circuit 

Engineering  II  2 

936     Servomechanisms  II  2 

938     Analog  8:  Digital 

Computers  II  2 

940  Microwave  .\pplications  ....  2 
942     Instrumentation  in 

Scientific  Research    2 


Tuifon   is  charged   at  the   rate   of  530.00   per   semastsr   tour. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Leading  to  fhe  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Industrial  Technology  cuniculum  combines  the  fundamental  courses  in 
one  of  the  several  areas  of  engineering  with  an  integrated  program  in  management, 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences  to  provide  a  broad  background  of  training 
for  those  who  aspire  to  positions  of  managerial  responsibility  where  technical 
knowledge  is  required. 

The  curriculum  is  offered  by  University  College  in  conjunction  with  Lincoln 
Institute,  one  of  the  schools  of  Northeastern  University.  Graduates  of  Lincoln 
Institute  or  other  technical  institutes  who  have  been  awarded  the  Associate  Degree 
are  granted  sixty  semester  hours  credit  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
University  College  under  the  Industrial  Technology  Curriculum.  The  technology 
requirements  may  also  be  earned  by  satisfactory  completion  of  equivalent  technology 
courses  in  an  accredited  engineering  college  or  technical  institute. 

The  total  requirements  for  the  degree  are  130  semester  hours  distribiUed  as 
follows: 


TECHNOLOGY   CREDITS 

^'-Management    Courses — Required    Core 

English  4 

Economics  4 

Finance  4 

Industrial  Management  4 

Law  for  Engineers  4 


Semester  Hours 
60 


Laljor   Management   Relations 
Managerial    Accounting 
Statistics 

Managerial  Statistics 
Psych,  for  Bus.  &  Ind. 


•'Liberal  Arts — Required 

Man  and  the  Physical  Universe 
Man  in  Society 

'^Management   Courses — Electlves 

(see  illustrative  options  listed  below) 
Total  semester  hours  required   for  degree 

'''  Illustrative   Options 


Man's  Cultiual  Inheritance 
Man  and  Values 


32 
24 


14 


130 


'•'Production  Sem.  Mrs 

A\'ork  Simplification  I  2i4 

Work    Measurements   I   21/2 

Production   Processes  2i^ 

Material  Handling  Fundamentals  5 

Production  Plan.  &  Control  4 

Plant   Layout  5 

Managerial  Economics  21/2 

Manufacturing  Mgmt.  Seminar  ..  21/2 

Materials  Mgmt.  Seminar  21/9 

Human  Relations  .5 

Business  Org.  S:  Admin 21/9 


*Teehnleal  Sales  Sem.  Hrs. 

Government  Controls  2'/^ 

Distribution,   Princ 4 

Purchasing    2i/2 

Principles  of  Salesmanship  21/2 

Sales   Management    21/2 

Sales  Promotion  2i/4 

Transportation  Practices  21/2 

Office   Management   Practices   ....  21/2 

Business  Org.  &  Admin 21/2 

Credit  Fundamentals  2i/2 

Human  Relations  5 


Administrative 


Government  Controls  21/2 

Human  Relations  5 

Insurance  For  Mgmt 21/9 

The  Labor  Agreement   21/2 

Labor  Legislation  21/2 

Managerial  Economics  21/9 

Office  Management  Practices  21/9 

'•'Courses  listed   under  these   group  headings   are   given   by    University   College. 

Courses  other  than  those  shown  above  may  be  taken  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  University  College  if  they  are  consistent  with  the  students'  educational 
pattern. 


Business  Org.  &  Admin 21/2 

Distribution,   Prin 4 

Purchasing    2i/^ 

Credit  Fundamentals  21/2 

Electronic  Data  Processes  214 

Electronic  Data  Programming  ....  21/2 
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INDUSTRIAL   ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Students  \vho  are  interested  in  pursuing  a  program  in  Industrial 
Engineering  Technology  should  enroll  for  the  Associate  Degree  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology. 

Upon  completion  of  this  program  they  should  then  enroll  in 
University  College  for  the  Industrial  Technology  program. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  these  two  phases  will  allow  a  student 
to  qualify  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   COURSES    IN    NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY 

These  courses  are  offered  as  elective  fourth  year  subjects  for 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  sttidents  or  as  supplement- 
ary cotnses  for  graduates  of  any  of  the  curricula  of  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute or  similar  schools. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  that 
branch  of  engineering  directly  concerned  with  the  release,  con- 
trol, and  utilization  of  nuclear  energy.  Through  these  coiu^ses 
the  student  ^vill  become  acquainted  ^vith  the  terminology  of  the 
field  and  ^vith  the  health  and  safety  factors  involved. 
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ENGINEERING    LABORATORY    EQUIPMENT 

The  Lincoln  Institute  has  available  for  its  use  all  of  the  labora- 
tory facilities  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  These  include  the 
following: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES 

A  considerable  amount  of  demonstration  equipment  including 
many  models  is  available  for  use  in  the  study  of  structures,  hydrau- 
lics, sanitary  engineering,  highways,  concrete  and  soil  mechanics. 

Surveying 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  is  provided  with  a  variety 
of  excellent  and  up-to-date  equipment  for  field  work.  The  instru- 
ments have  been  chosen  to  make  possible  the  working  out  of  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  elementary  field  problems,  and  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  principal  makes  and  types  of  instruments  in 
general  use  including  several  calculating  machines  and  a  Ge- 
odimeter. 

Hydraulics,  Sanitary,  and  Bacteriological  Engineering 

These  laboratories,  located  on  the  basement  and  first  floors  of 
the  Botolph  Building,  are  equipped  with  demonstration  measur- 
ing devices  for  use  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  hydraulics. 

Complete  equipment  is  also  provided  for  studies  of  water  soften- 
ing, filtration,  coagulation,  analysis  of  water  and  sewage  by  the 
photelometer,  and  analysis  of  bacterial  condition  of  water  and 
sewage.  Specialized  equipment  for  advanced  courses  in  sanitary 
research  is  also  available. 

Highway  Materials 

(Cement,  Concrete,  Soils,  and  Asphalt) 

Located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Botolph  Building,  this  modern, 
temperature-humidity-controlled  laboratory  is  equipped  for  con- 
ducting all  the  routine  tests  on  cement,  aggregate  and  concrete. 
Considerable  equipment  is  available  for  conducting  research  work. 

Equipment  is  also  available  for  conducting  a  major  portion  of 
the  accepted  tests  on  bituminous  materials  and  aggregates  as  used 
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in  highway  work  as  well  as  Marshall  Stability  Unit  for  bituminous 
concrete.  Soil  Mechanics  equipment  consists  of  a  general  soil 
sampler,  Avet-mechanical  grain-size  analysis,  Tri-axial  Test  equip- 
ment. Permeability,  OMC  unit,  CBR  equipment,  two  Tri-axial 
units  and  four  Consolidation  loading  frames,  and  a  Hydraulic 
Consolidometer. 

Aerial  Phofogrammefry 

The  apparatus  in  this  laboratory  may  be  used  to  instruct  the 
students  in  the  basic  principles  of  photogrammetry,  or  may  be 
used  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  more  technical  phases  of 
photogrammetry  such  as  horizontal  control,  vertical  control, 
stereoscopic  plotting,  mechanical  triangulation,  and  the  tri-metro- 
gon  method  of  plotting, 

CHEMBCAL  LABORATORIES 

For  experiments  and  investigations  in  Chemistry  there  are 
available  three  laboratories  with  the  following  equipment: 

Analytical  Chemistry 

The  laboratory  for  Analytical  Chemistry  is  fully  equipped  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  usual  undergraduate  courses.  Each  stu- 
dent is  supplied  -with  the  necessary  laboratory  glassware,  porcelain, 
and  the  standard  pieces  of  hardware.  Special  equipment  of  all 
needed  types  is  available. 

This  laboratory  is  equipped  ^vith  high  pressure  steam,  vaciuim, 
and  the  facilities  usually  foimd  in  an  analytical  laboratory.  The 
various  instruments  and  other  chemical  equipment  necessary  for 
the  examination,  testing,  and  analysis  of  the  raw  materials,  inter- 
mediate and  final  products  of  the  various  industries  are  at  hand. 

The  electrical  equipment  includes  a  Kimley  electro-analysis 
machine  for  the  determination  of  copper,  lead,  nickel,  and  zinc; 
a  Hevi-duty  electric  furnace  for  use  in  ignition  and  combustion 
u'ork;  and  a  Freas  drying  oven  capable  of  adjustment  for  various 
temperatures.  Po^ver  is  available  in  a  variety  of  d-c  and  a-c 
voltages. 

An  adjoining  balance  room  is  equipped  with  balances  suitable 
for  quantitative  analytical  \vork. 
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Inorganic  Chemistry 

In  the  locker  assigned  to  each  student  for  his  individual  use  are 
the  articles  needed  more  or  less  continually  by  him  as  he  does  his 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  sessions.  He  has  a  liberal  supply  of 
glass,  porcelain,  metal  and  other  articles.  Additional  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus are  issued  from  the  stockroom  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  use  in  particular  experiments  where  they  are  needed. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  general  facilities  appropri- 
ate to  this  course,  such  as  gas,  electricity,  cold  and  hot  water, 
fume  hoods. 

Organic  Chemistry 

The  needed  equipment  is  available.  There  are  individual 
lockers  and  apparatus,  fume  hoods  for  general  use,  and  special 
equipment,  as  required. 

Drying  operations  are  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  a  steam-heated 
drying  chamber  and  electrically  heated  drying  oven.  Steam  lines 
on  the  benches  supply  the  steam  for  steam  distillations,  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  of  individual  steam  generators. 

NUCLEAR   ENGINEERING   LABORATORY 

The  major  pieces  of  equipment  in  tlie  Nuclear  Engineering 
Laboratory  are  the  subcritical  training  reactor,  nuclear  reactor 
simulator  and  power  plant  simulator. 

The  subcritical  training  reactor  consists  of  5500  lbs.  of  natural 
uranium  fuel  contained  in  approximately  300  aluminum  tubes. 
The  moderator  surrounding  the  tubes  is  ordinary  light  water. 
The  reactor  is  activated  by  a  5  curie  plutonium-beryllium  neu- 
tron source.  Located  next  to  the  reactor  is  measuring  and  record- 
ing equipment  used  for  experiments. 

The  nuclear  reactor  simulator  is  a  special  purpose  analog 
computer  which  is  capable  of  reproducing  the  performance  of 
existing  research  reactors.  The  console  is  similar  to  the  console 
of  a  real  reactor  and  contains  the  same  controls  and  recorders. 

The  power  plant  simulator  is  a  general  purpose  analog  com- 
puter designed  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  reactor  simu- 
lator. This  combination  is  capable  of  simulating  the  operation  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant.  Effects  of  load  on  steam  temperature  and 
various  heat  transfer  studies  may  be  made  with  this  unit. 

The  laboratory  is  also  equipped  with  conventional  nuclear 
equipment  for  detecting  and  measuring  radiation. 
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ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING   LABORATORIES 

The  Electrical  Engineering  laboratories  are  located  in  Hayden 
Hall.  Three  laboratories  are  included  in  this  unit:  Dynamo;  In- 
dustrial Electronics  and  Control;  and  Communications  Labora- 
tories. 

Dynamo 

This  laboratory  is  provided  with  both  60  cycle  per  second  three- 
phase,  230-volt  alternating-current  and  115/230-volt  three-wire 
direct-current  sources.  The  equipment  includes  more  than  twenty 
motors  and  generators  of  different  types  together  with  the  neces- 
sary auxiliary  equipment  to  operate  and  test  them.  The  motors 
and  generators  have  been  selected  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  risk  from  high  voltage  while  making  available  to  the 
students  a  representative  range  of  commercial  apparatus. 

Industrial  Electronics  and  Control  Laboratory 

This  laboratory  is  designed  to  offer  experiments  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electronic  tubes  and  circuits  to  industry.  In  addition  to 
basic  electronic-control  circuits,  there  are  larger  pieces  of  equip- 
ment, including  the  control  of  d-c  generator  voltage,  d-c  motor 
speed  control,  thyraton  rectifiers,  induction  heating,  as  ^vell  as 
servomechanism  devices  and  systems. 

Communications  Laboratory 

This  laboratory  is  equipped  with  apparatus  to  demonstrate  and 
test  the  many  ramifications  of  electronic  equipment  used  in  low, 
audio,  radio-frequency  and  high-frequency  circuits.  Available 
are  many  electronic  instruments,  including  vacuum-tube  volt- 
meters, cathode-ray  oscilloscopes,  audio  and  radio-frequency  oscil- 
lators, wave-analyzers,  pulse-generators  and  equipment  operating 
at  radar  frequencies,  as  well  as  many  other  types  used  in  tele- 
phone, radio,  and  television  communication  circuits;  included 
also  is  equipment  planned  for  teaching  the  principles  of  electrical 
measurements  and  calibrations. 

ELECTRONIC   ENGINEERING   LABORATORIES 

The  Electronics  laboratories  are  located  in  the  Forsyth  Building 
and  Hayden  Hall. 
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Electron  Tubes  and  Circuits 

Equipment  is  available  to  study  the  operating  of  all  types  of 
electron  tubes  that  are  normally  used,  extending  from  diodes 
through  to  beam  tubes,  gas  triodes,  photocells,  cathode  ray  tubes, 
transistors,  and  the  various  rectifier,  amplifier  and  other  basic 
circuits  used  with  them,  including  vacuum  tube  voltmeters,  im- 
pedance bridge,  regulated  power  supplies,  resistance  coupled  am- 
plifiers, inverse  feedback  amplifiers,  'wide  band  oscilloscopes,  audio 
generators  and  lecher  wire. 

Communication   Engineering 

Equipment  available  for  this  course  includes  crystal  oscillators, 
audio  and  radio  oscillators,  narrow  and  wide  band  and  power 
radio  frequency  amplifiers,  frequency  doublers,  plate  and  giid 
modulation  units,  single  side  band  generators,  radio  frequency 
transmission  lines,  push-pull  audio  amplifiers,  Q-meters,  inter- 
modulation  meter  and  transistor  circuits.  The  frequency  modu- 
lation apparatus  includes  balanced  modulators,  reactance  modu- 
lators, phase  modulators,  discriminators,  panoramic  adapters, 
limiters,  and  networks.  The  RCA  dynamic  demonstrator,  plus 
detector,  and  IF  amplifier  units  are  used  for  receiver  experiments. 

Apparatus  for  pulse  circuitry  includes  sweep  oscillators  and 
amplifiers,  pulse  and  square  ^vave  generators,  video  amplifiers, 
pulse  forming  and  delay  lines,  multivibrators,  counters,  clipping, 
shaping.  New  equipment  includes  the  latest  wave  analyzers, 
triggered  sweep  oscilloscopes,  and  polaroid  oscilloscope  cam- 
era. The  RCA  dynamic  demonstrator  is  used  for  complete  TV 
receiver  studies.  Apparatus  for  wave  guides,  frequency  counters, 
parametric  amplifiers,  analog  computers  and  slotted  lines  is  also 
available. 

To  keep  up  with  the  expanding  field  of  Electronics,  both  equip- 
ment and  experiments  are  added  and  modified  each  year. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING   LABORATORIES 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  has  a  well-equipped 
laboratory,  containing  a  large  variety  of  modern  machines  and 
occupying  over  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  basement  of 
Richards  Hall,  as  well  as  about  the  same  area  in  the  basement  of 
the  Forsyth  Building.  Special  areas  have  been  set  aside  and 
equipped  for  oil  testing,  vibration  testing,  experimental  stress 
analysis  and  similar  purposes.  Auxiliary  equipment  is,  of  course, 
available  for  makins^  all  the  usual  tests  and  measurements. 
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Steam  Power 

This  equipmeni  includes  a  variety  of  steam  engines,  ttn- 
bines,  pumps,  heat  exchangers,  and  measuring  instruments. 

Testing  Materials  and  Heat  Treatment 

For  tension,  compression,  bending,  and  shearing  tests,  the  labo- 
ratory is  equipped  with  a  300,000  lb.  capacity  Riehle,  a  200,000  lb. 
and  a  50,000  lb.  capacity  Olsen  and  a  60,000  lb.  capacity  Young 
testing  machine  as  well  as  several  smaller  testing  machines.  For 
other  tests  the  laboratory  has  torsional  testing  machines,  impact 
testers,  fatigue  testers,  hardness  testers,  extensometers,  oil  testing 
equipment,  calorimeters,  as  well  as  instruments  for  measuring 
speed,  \ibration,  temperatures,  pressures  and  flow  of  fluids. 

For  heat  treatment  studies,  electric  furnaces,  vacuum  furnace 
and  a  gas-fired  furnace  are  available.  Equipment  magnifying  up 
to  2600  diameters  is  available  for  photographing  crystalline  struc- 
tures, and  the  laboratory  has  polaroid  equipment  for  photoelastic 
stress  analysis. 

X-ray  equipment  is  available  for  examining  metals. 

Machine  Shop 

Adjoining  the  laboratory  is  a  machine  shop  fully  equipped  with 
machine  tools  and  welding  equipment. 

Internal  Combustion,  Aeronautics,  and  Miscellaneous 

The  internal  combustion  equipment  includes  a  number  of  gas 
and  oil,  automobile,  airplane,  and  Diesel  engines.  Most  of  these 
are  set  up  for  running  experimental  tests,  but  several  are  available 
for  dismantling  and  demonstration  purposes. 

An  open  circuit  Venturi  type  wind  tunnel  having  a  three-foot 
throat  and  capable  of  120  miles  per  hour  wind  velocity  is  available 
for  experimental  and  demonstration  work  in  the  measurement  of 
air  forces  on  model  planes  and  other  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  above  equipment,  there  is  an  oil-fired  steam 
boiler,  unit  heater,  air  conditioning  units,  centrifugal  fan  and 
several  weirs  for  measuring  water  flow. 

Metallography  tests  with  microscopes  and  photographic  ap- 
paratus may  be  performed. 

A  Rover  gas  turbine  has  recently  been  installed  for  testing 
purposes. 
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DESIGN  AND  DRAFTING  ROOMS 

The  School  possesses  large,  light,  and  well-equip^,, 
rooms  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  designing  and  drafting  whicn 
form  so  important  a  part  of  engineering  work.  These  rooms  are 
supplied  with  individual  drawing  tables  and  stools.  Drafting  room 
blackboards  are  equipped  with  traveling  straightedge  devices 
which  facilitate  speed  and  accuracy  in  blackboard  demonstrations. 

PHYSICS  DEPARTMENT 

Two  large  amphitheater  lecture  rooms,  located  in  the  Graduate 
Center  Building,  are  provided  with  motion  picture  facilities,  a 
public  address  system,  a  projection  galvanometer,  and  a  demon- 
stration table  equipped  with  water,  compressed  air,  exhaust  and 
both  a-c  and  d-c  electrical  outlets. 

The  equipment  which  is  used  for  illustrating  the  fundamental 
principles  of  physics  has  been  carefully  selected  and  adapted  espe- 
cially for  lecture  demonstrations.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  available  apparatus  that  supplements  the  usual  equipment  for 
this  purpose:  Hartl  optical  disk;  eight-foot  slide  rule;  vacuum 
pumps;  calorimeters;  optical  benches  with  associated  equipment; 
large  demonstration  cathode-ray  oscilloscope;  projection  appar- 
atus; Van  de  Graaff  electrostatic  generator;  sound  and  wave  ap- 
paratus. 

THE  COMPUTATION   CENTER 

This  laboratory  consists  of  an  IBM  1620  digital  computer 
and  associated  data  processing  equipment.  It  is  used  in  certain 
courses  from  time  to  time  for  demonstration  of  computing  pro- 
cedures. It  is  the  laboratory  for  all  courses  given  in  the  areas  of 
computer  programming  and  data  processing. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

The  Lincoln  Institute  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw,  modify, 
or  add  to  the  courses  offered  or  to  change  the  order  or  content 
of  courses  in  any  curriculum. 

The  Lincoln  Institute  further  reserves  the  right  to  change  the 
requirements  for  graduation,  tuition  and  fees  charged,  and  other 
regulations.  However,  no  change  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time 
shall  become  effective  until  the  school  year  following  that  in 
which  it  is  announced. 

Any  changes  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  pursuant 
to  the  above  policy  shall  be  applicable  to  all  students  in  the 
school,  college,  or  department  concerned,  including  former  stu- 
dents who  may  re-enroll. 

CHEMISTRY 

101  General  Chemistry  I 

This  course  will  instruct  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  matter  and  energy; 
properties  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  molecular  and  atomic  weights;  theory 
of  valence;  classification  of  the  elements;  chemistry  of  metals  and  non-metals; 
the  solution  of  all  types  of  problems  to  illustrate  practical  applications. 

(Prerequisite,  701,  702,  801,  802)  3  semester  hours  credit 

102  General  Chemistry  II 

A  continuation  of  General  Chemistry  I;  ionic  reactions;  electrochemis- 
try; introduction  to  organic  chemistry  including  industrial  applications  to 
petroleum,  rubber,  synthetic  resins,  plastics;  chemotherapy;  introduction 
to  qualitative  analysis. 

(Prerequisite,  101)  3  semester  hours  credit 

103  Qualitative  Chemistry 

The  object  of  this  course  is  not  only  to  give  instruction  in  analytical 
procedure  and  technique,  but  also  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  solutions  to  the  laboratory  work. 
A  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  formulation  of  numerical  terms 
which  are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  mass  action  law,  ionic 
equilibria,  solubility  product,  hydrolysis,  and  redox  constants. 

(Prerequisite,  101,  102)  3  semester  hours  credit 

104  Quantitative  Chemistry 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  to  the  student  a  realization  of  the 
scientific  development  of  quantitative  methods.  Each  of  the  major  opera- 
tions such   as  weighing,   measurement   of  volumes,    titration,    filtration,   ig- 
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nition,  and  combustion,  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theoretical 
principles  involved,  and  with  due  consideration  of  the  manipulative  tech- 
nique necessary. 

This  is  followed  by  the  combination  of  these  operations  and  their  appli- 
cation to  actual  analysis,  including  a  comprehensive  study  of  volumetric 
methods  and  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  gravimetric  analysis. 

As  the  correct  calculation  of  analytical  results  is  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  actual  procedures  of  analysis,  a  number  of  problems  form  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  course. 

(Prerequisite,  103)  3  semester  hours  credit 

105  Organic  Chemistry  I 

This  course  presents  the  general  principles  of  structure,  nomenclature, 
preparation,  uses  and  reactions  of  the  most  important  types  of  aliphatic 
carbon  compounds.  The  topics  in  order  are:  Petroleum  and  coal  products, 
halogen  compounds,  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes  and  ketones,  carboxylic 
acids  and  derivatives,  and  carbohydrates. 

(Prerequisite,  101,  102)  3  semester  hours  credit 

106  Organic  Chemistry  II 

A  continuation  of  Organic  Chemistry  I.  Topics  included  are:  Aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  phenols,  halogen  derivatives,  nitrogen  compounds,  dyes,  sul- 
fur compounds,  polyfunctional  compounds,  stereoisomerism,  natural  and 
synthetic  polymers,  alicyclic  and  heterocyclic  compounds. 

(Prerequisite,  105)  3  semester  hours  credit 

107  Physical  Chemistry  I 

This  lecture  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  physical  chemistry.  The 
topics  discussed  include:  The  three  states  of  matter,  the  solution  laws,  sur- 
face phenomena  and  colloids,   thermochemistry,  and  chemical  equilibrium. 

(Prerequisite,   104,   704)  3  semester  hours  credit 

108  Physical  Chemistry  II 

This  course  continues  lecture  course  Physical  Chemistry  I  and  includes 
the  topics:  Ionic  equilibrium,  electrochemical  cells  and  electrolysis,  kinetics 
of  chemical  reactions,  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity. 
Practical  applications  of  these  fundamentals  are  discussed  whenever  possible 

(Prerequisite,  107)  3  semester  hours  credit 

151      General  Chemistry  Laboratory  I 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  laboratory  experiments  operated  in 
conformance  with  the  lecture  course  in  General  Chemistry  I. 

(Prerequisite,  101  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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152  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  M 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  laboratory  experiments  operated  in  con- 
formance with  the  lecture  course  in  General  Chemistry  II. 

(Prerequisite,  151,  102  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

1 53  Qualitative  Analysis  Laboratory 

This  course  applies  the  material  covered  in  Qualitative  Chemistry  to 
actual  problems.  After  some  preliminary  experiments,  certain  procedures 
are  combined  and  the  separations  and  identifications  made  on  both  know^n 
and  unknown  solutions.  Finally,  these  are  combined  into  a  comprehensive 
system  of  analysis  which  is  applied  to  artificially  prepared  mixtures  and  in- 
dustrial materials.  Careful  manipulations,  thoroughness  in  observation,  and 
accuracy  in  arriving  at  conclusions  are  expected  of  each  student. 

(Prerequisite,  151,  152,  103  or  concurrently)         3  semester  hours  credit 

1  54     Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  intended  to  illustrate  by  actual  use  the  various 
analytical  methods  considered  in  Quantitative  Chemistry.  After  certain 
preliminary  experiments  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  apparatus 
used,  volumetric  analysis,  including  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  oxidation, 
reduction,  and  precipitation  methods  are  taken  up.  This  is  followed  by 
simple  gravimetric  analyses. 

(Prerequisite,  153,  104  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

1  55      Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  I 

This  course  is  co-ordinated  with  the  lecture  course  Organic  Chemistry  1 
and  deals  with  the  preparation  and  reactions  of  the  aliphatic  compounds. 
(Prerequisite,  105  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

156      Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  II 

This  course  is  co-ordinated  with  the  lecture  course  Organic  Chemis'try  II 
and  deals  with  the  preparation  and  reactions  of  the  aromatic  compounds. 
(Prerequisite,  155,  106  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

201      Surveying  I 

A  course  of  lectures  which  treats  the  basic  principles,  such  as  taping, 
compass,    theory   and   use  of   the   transit   as   applied   to   both   random  and 

closed  traverses,  differential  leveling,  profile  leveling,  double-rodded  leveling 
and  the  D.M.D.  and  Rectangular  Co-ordinate  methods  of  computing  areas. 

The  calculating  and  balancing  of  traverses,  the  theory  and  use  of  the 
plane  table,  including  the  intersection,  resection,  and  three  point  prob- 
lem and  stadia  surveying  are  also  studied.  Principles  and  procedures  of  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Court  are  taken  up. 

(Prerequisite,  702)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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202  Surveying  II 

A  course  of  lectures  and  problems  on  simple  curves  (railroad  curves  and 
circular  arcs),  vertical  curves,  compound  curves.  The  method  of  obtaining 
cross-sectional  areas  is  taught.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  preparation  of 
earthwork  tables  and  the  solution  of  the  Mass  diagram. 

(Prerequisite,  201)  3  semester  hours  credit 

203  Transportation  Engineering 

This  course  consists  principally  of  a  discussion  of  modern  highway  en- 
gineering practices.  The  general  features  of  routing,  such  as  horizontal 
and  vertical  curves,  rates  of  grade,  superelevation,  and  traffic  control  are 
studied  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  safety  and  economics.  Materials  and 
tests  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  both  highway  and  airport  proj- 
ects are  discussed,  including  drainage  problems  and  frost-action  in  sub- 
grades.  The  major  portion  of  the  course  is  spent  on  the  construction  pro- 
cedure of  the  several  types  of  roadways.  These  consist  of  the  low-cost  types 
such  as  stabilized  soils,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone.  The  higher-cost  types  of 
roadways  such  as  Penetrated  Macadam,  Portland  cement  concrete,  brick  pave- 
ments, and  Asphaltic  Concrete  are  included.  A  brief  discussion  of  airport 
design  and  layout  concludes  the  course. 

The  application  of  the  latest  research  development  is  considered  through- 
out the  entire  course. 

(Prerequisite,  202)  3  semester  hours  credit 

204  Hydraulics 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  both  hydrostatics  and  hydro- 
dynamics. The  subjects  considered  are  the  pressure  on  submerged  areas  to- 
gether with  their  points  of  application,  the  laws  governing  fluid  flow,  flow 
meters,  nozzles,  weirs,  pipe  lines  and  pipe  networks,  and  open  channels, 
Reynolds  numbers,  and  viscosity. 

(Prerequisite,  501,  502,  704)  3  semester  hours  credit 

205  Structural  Analysis  I 

First  term  in  this  theory  course  covers  the  equilibrium  of  forces  and 
structures  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods.  Shear  and  moment  diagrams 
are  reviewed  and  expanded.  Analytical  and  graphical  analysis  of  roof  trusses 
and  mill  building  frames  are  worked  out.  The  use  of  influence  lines  in 
analyzing  loads  on  beams,  girders,  and  trusses  is  discussed  as  well  as  ab- 
solute maximum  moment  in  beams. 

(Prerequisite,   504)  3  semester  hours  credit 

206  Structural  Analysis  II 

The  work  in  the  second  term  consists  of  analyzing  the  stresses  in  various 
types  of  railroad  and  highway  bridge  trusses  by  means  of  move-up  load 
method  and  eqviivalent  uniform  loadings.    Deflections  of  beams  and  trusses 
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by  Method  of  Virtual  Work    (dummy  load),  Moment-Area,  Slope  and  De 
flection,  3-Moment  Equations,   Method  of  Least  Work  as  well  as  Moment 
Distribution  methods  are  used  to  analyze  Indeterminate  Structures. 
(Prerequisite,  205)  3  semester  hours  credit 

207  Concrete  Design  I 

A  consideration  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  principles  involved  in 
the  design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures.  The  following  subjects  are 
thoroughly  discussed:  The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement;  the  specihca- 
tion  requirements  for  fine  and  coarse  aggregates,  as  well  as  the  computa- 
tions of  Concrete  Mix  Properties  and  the  Physical  Properties  of  Concrete; 
the  design  and  analysis  of  reinforced  rectangular  beams,  beams  reinforced 
for  compression  and  "T"  beams.  Both  Tabular  design  and  the  Transformed 
Area  methods  are  used  in  the  foregoing.  The  principles  involved  in  web 
reinforcement  for  diagonal  tension  as  well  as  bond  and  shear  stresses  are 
discussed  and  problems  worked  out.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  Building  Code  Requirements. 
An  introduction  to  Ultimate  Strength  Design  is  also  given. 

(Prerequisite,  504)  3  semester  hours  credit 

208  Concrete  Design  II 

This  course  consists  of  the  design  and  detailing  of  an  interior  bay  of  a 
building  using  one-way  slabs,  T-beams,  and  continuous  girders.  Composite 
beams  and  the  various  types  of  columns  with  both  axial  and  eccentric  loads 
as  well  as  isolated  and  combined  footings,  both  on  soil  and  piles,  are  dis- 
cussed and  design  problems  worked  out.  The  course  concludes  with  a  dis- 
cussion and  the  design  of  retaining  walls. 

(Prerequisite,  207)  3  semester  hours  credit 

21 1  Water  Supply 

A  general  course  in  water  supply  engineering.  The  following  items  are 
studied:  Future  population  forecasting;  quality  and  quantity  of  water  for 
various  uses;  rainfall;  runoff;  ground  water  and  surface  water  collection  and 
storage;  water  treatment  processes  such  as  slow  and  rapid  sand  filter,  hard- 
ness, iron  and  other  impurities  removal;  disinfection;  and  the  design  of 
distribution  systems. 

(Prerequisite,  204)  3  semester  hours  credit 

212  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

This  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
sewage  and  storm  water.  The  following  specific  items  are  considered:  Quan- 
tity of  sewage  and  storm  water;  sewerage  systems;  collection  of  data  necessary 
for  the  design  of  these  systems;  and  a  discussion  of  the  modern  methods  of 
sewage  treatment  and  sewage  plant  operation. 

(Prerequisite,  201,  204)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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215  Structural  Drawing 

The  course  in  Structural  Drawing  consists  of  making  shop  drawings  ol  the 
various  members  of  modern  steel  frames.  After  making  drawings  of  struc- 
tural sections  and  standard  connections,  the  student  is  given  data  from  which 
he  makes  framing  plans  and  shop  details  using  both  riveted  and  welded 
construction. 

(Prerequisite,  601 ,  602)  3  semester  hours  credit 

216  Structural    Design    I 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  design  and  detailing  of  connections 
for  structural  members.  All  types  of  fasteners  are  taken  up  including  rivets, 
welds,  and  bolts.  The  course  also  includes  stiffened  and  unstiffened  beam 
seats,  brackets  and  standard  beam  connections. 

(Prerequisite,  215,  503)  3  semester  hours  credit 

217  Structural    Design    II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Structural  Design  I.  The  design  of  riveted 
and  welded  connections  under  eccentric  loads  is  studied  as  well  as  moment 
resisting  end  connections.  The  course  includes  the  design  of  tension  and 
compression  members  under  various  loading  conditions. 

(Prerequisite,  216,  50-t)  3  semester  hours  credit 

218  Structural    Design    III 

The  work  in  this  course  consists  of  the  design  of  structures  as  a  whole  such 
as  buildings,  frames,  mill  bents,  plate  girders  and  highway  bridges. 

(Prerequisite,  217)  3  semester  hours  credit 

221  Surveying   III    (Geodesy) 

Introduction  to  observations  on  the  sun  for  latitude,  time  and  azinuith 
including  basic  spherical  trigonometry,  precise  levelling,  triangulation  and 
base  line  measurements. 

(Prerequisite,  202)  3  semester  hours  credit 

222  Surveying    IV    (Photogrammetry) 

Basic  principles  of  photogrammetry  and  map  making  from  aerial  photo- 
graphs. Modern  methods  of  measurement  including  use  of  Geodimeter  and 
Telurometer  are  included.    Map  projections  are  considered. 

(Prerequisite,  221)  3  semester  hours  credit 

223  Legal  and  Professional  Aspects  of  Surveying 

Mass.  Land  Court  recjuirements.  Subdivision  Control  Act,  Recording  and 
Conveyancing,  and  various  laws  relating  to  property  line  definitions  as  well 
as  consideration  of  riparian  rights. 

(Prerequisite,  201,  202)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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224  Foundations  and  Structures 

A  basic  course  in  the  Analysis  and  Design  of  Structures,  including  the 
Foundations,  designed  to  accjuaint  the  surveyor  with  the  various  structural 
elements  in  large  buildings. 

(Prerequisite,  503)  3  semester  hours  credit 

225  Computers 

Use  of  Digital  Computers  such  as  IBM  650  and  IBM  1620  in  making 
traverse  and  earthwork  calculations. 

(Prerequisite.  201 .  202)  3  semester  hours  credit 

251  Survey,  Field  &  Office  Practice  I 

From  data  obtained  in  the  field,  the  necessary  calculations  pertaining  to 
closed  traverse  surveys  will  be  made.  A  detailed  plan  of  the  traverse  area 
will  be  drawn.  Supplementary  problems  will  be  assigned  for  solving  and 
drafting. 

(Prerequisite.  601.  602.  201.  202)  3  semester  hours  credit 

252  Survey,  Field  &  Office  Practice  11 

Problems  and  field  work  contained  in  open  traverse  surveying,  laying  out 
curves,  earthworks  (cut  and  fill)  will  be  worked  out.  Observation  for  Time, 
True  .\zimuth.  Latitude  and  Longitude  from  the  sun  and  polaris  will  be 
made.  Use  of  photogrammetry  equipment  in  making  maps  from  aerial  sur- 
veys will  conclude  the  course. 

(Prerequisite.  221,  251)  3  semester  hours  credit 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

301  Direct-Current  Circuit  Theory 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  required  introduction  into 
electrical  engineering  fundamentals.  It  develops  in  him  an  understanding  of 
all  of  the  basic  circuit  elements  including  electromotive  force,  resistance,  in- 
ductance and  capacitance.  It  deals  with  direct-current  electric  and  electromag- 
netic circuits  and  magnetic  fields  and  forces,  employing  such  concepts  as 
Ohm's  law,  Kirchhoff's  laws.  Maxwell's  loop  equations,  nodal  method  and 
Superposition  and  Thevenin's  theorems.  Meters  and  instruments  also  are 
introduced  in  this  course. 

(Prerequisite.  701 .  702)  3  semester  hours  credit 

302  Alternating-Current  Circuit  Theory 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  301,  in  which  the  basic  concepts 
learned  there  are  applied  under  changing — transient  or  alternating — condi- 
tions. Involved  are  sinusoidal  and  some  nonsinusoidal  waveforms,  which  the 
student  is  taught  to  represent  as  phasors  and  manipulate  with  phasor  algebra. 
All  of  the  laws  and  theorems  learned  in  the  preceding  course  are  broadened 
to  apply  to  a-c  series,  parallel  and  network  problems.  In  addition,  the  con- 
cepts of  resonance,  power  factor,  maximum  pcjwer,  mutual  inductance  and 
transformers  are  studied.  The  course  includes  an  introduction  into  ele- 
mentary polyphase  systems. 

(Prerequisite,  301)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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303  Direct-Current  Machinery 

This  course  involves  the  principles  of  operation  and  testing  methods  of 
d-c  machinery.  It  includes  the  consideration  of  shunt,  series,  and  compound 
motors  and  generators,  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  commutation,  arma- 
ture reaction,  losses,  efficiencies,  stray  power,  ratings,  methods  of  test  as  well 
as  auxiliary  equipment  such  as  protective  devices.  The  application  of  d-c 
machinery  to  industry  is  also  involved.  A  review  of  complex  algebra  will 
be  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  course. 

(Prerequisite,  301)  3  semester  hours  credit 

304  Alternating-Current  Machinery 

This  course  involves  the  theory  of  single-phase  and  polyphase  transformers, 
as  well  as  a-c  machinery.  Construction  and  principles  of  operation  of  the 
constant-potential,  constant-current,  autotransformer,  and  other  types  of 
transformers  are  considered  with  emphasis  on  the  vector  diagrams,  core 
losses  and  methods  of  test.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  principles  of  op- 
eration of  the  a-c  induction  motor,  synchronous  motor  and  alternator.  The 
theory  of  operation,  characteristics,  load  conditions  and  methods  of  testing 
are  considered  in  detail. 

(Prerequisite,   302,   303)  3  semester  hours  credit 

305  Electronics  for  Industry 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  electron  tubes,  especially  those  used  in 
industry  for  control  purposes,  as  well  as  electronic  control  and  regulation 
circuits.  A  study  of  the  high-vacuum  diode  and  triode,  thyratron  and  pho- 
totube is  made  as  well  as  amplifier  theory,  rectification  and  filtering,  and 
general  industrial  control  circuit  application. 

(Prerequisite,   302,   303)  3  semester  hours  credit 

306  Transmission  and  Distribution  Theory 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  of  a-c  energy  at  power  frequencies.  Typical  transmis- 
sion-line problems  are  considered,  involving  normal  and  abnormal  or  fault 
conditions.  The  method  of  symmetrical  components  is  used  in  the  solution 
of  certain  problems.  Also  considered  is  protective  and  station  equipment 
as  well  as  trends  in  the  power  industry. 

(Prerequisite,  304)  3  semester  hours  credit 

307  Computer   Programming 

The  basic  principles  of  computer  programming  will  be  treated  leading  to 
a  detailed  study  of  the  FORTRAN  language.  Enough  additional  mathematics 
will  be  introduced  to  enable  the  student  to  write  a  number  of  programs. 
These  will  be  run  on  an  IBM  1620  computer  during  the  laboratory  sessions 
or  between  class  sessions  on  a  "closed  shop"  basis.  The  problems  used  in  the 
course  will  be  drawn  from  the  field  of  electrical  engineering  such  as  net- 
work analysis,  load  flow,  etc. 

(Prerequisite,  70-/)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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353  Direct-Current  Machinery  Laboratory 

This  course  is  designed  to  apply  the  information  gained  from  the  course 
Direct-Current  Machinery.  A  number  of  tests  are  performed  on  d-c  shunt, 
series  and  compound  motors  as  well  as  tests  on  d-c  shunt  and  compound 
generators.  Involved  also  are  experiments  on  parallel  operation  of  d-c 
generators,  stray  power  and  opposition  tests. 

(Prerequisite,  303  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

354  Alternating-Current  Machinery  Laboratory 

This  course  offers  laboratory  work  paralleling  the  lectures  of  the  course 
Alternating-Current  Machinery  and  includes  experiments  on  a-c  power  cir- 
cuits, polyphase  circuits,  polyphase  power  measurements,  constant-potential 
transformers,  synchronous  machinery  and  induction  machinery. 

(Prerequisite,  304  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

355  Electronics  for  Industry  Laboratory  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  non-electronic  major  student  to 
necessary  electronic  devices  and  circuits  that  might  be  encountered  in  in- 
dustrial applications. 

Experiments  are  performed  on  the  use  of  the  cathode-ray  oscilloscope,  the 
diode,  triode  and  thyratron  tubes,  voltage  amplifiers,  feedback  amplifiers, 
magnetic  amplifiers  and  power  rectifiers. 

(Prerequisite,  305  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

356  Electronics  for  Industry  Laboratory  II 

This  laboratory  course  offers  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  industrial  equipment  and  processes  by  electronic 
means.  Experiments  are  performed  on  the  control  of  motor  speed  and  gen- 
erator voltage  by  electronic  circuits.  Available  also  are  experiments  on  in- 
duction and  dielectric  heating,  and  the  thyratron  six-tube  rectifier.  A  por- 
tion of  this  laboratory  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  components  and 
operation  of  servomechanisms. 

(Prerequisite,  355)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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401      Wave  Propagation 

Designed  especially  for  students  taking  the  Electronic  Engineering  cur- 
riculum, this  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  waves,  with 
particular  applications  to  electromagnetic  radiation.  Interference,  diffrac- 
tion, and  polarization  will  be  treated  in  detail.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  antennas  and  the  properties  of  the 
ionosphere. 

(Prerequisite,  701,  702,  801,  802)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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402  Semiconducfors  and  Transistors 

This  course  covers  the  theory  of  semiconductors  and  transistors,  and  is 
about  evenly  divided  between  fundamental  physics  and  circuits.  Topics  in- 
clude nature  of  semiconductors,  crystal  diodes,  holes  and  the  transistor, 
photoelectric  effect,  junction  transistors,  electronics  of  transistors,  circuits 
and  circuit  theory. 

(Prerequisite,  301,  801,  802)  3  semester  hours  credit 

403  Electrical  Measurements 

The  successful  use  of  modern  electronic  equipment  in  the  research  or 
development  laboratory  and  in  many  operational  fields  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  equipment  and  techniques  employed  in  making  precise  elec- 
trical measurements.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  modern  equipment  and  procedures  used  in  making 
accurate  d-c  and  a-c  measurements  of  voltage,  current,  power,  resistance, 
capacitance,  inductance,  impedance,  frequency,  tube  characteristics,  etc. 
Both  the  direct  and  the  more  accurate  substitution  methods  are  investigated. 
Various  procedures  for  instrument  calibration  are  studied.  The  factors  lim- 
iting and  controlling  the  precision  of  the  results  are  analyzed.  This  lecture 
course  provides  a  sound  basis  for  future  laboratory  work. 

(Prerequisite,  704,  301,  302)  3  semester  hours  credit 

405  Electron  Tubes  and  Circuits  I 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  electron  theory,  then  the  theory  of 
electron  emission  by  thermionic,  photoelectric,  secondary  and  field  means, 
including  the  study  of  the  construction  and  processing  of  various  types  of 
cathodes.  The  construction  and  evacuation  of  tubes  is  discussed.  The  diode 
tube  with  space  charge  phenomena  is  studied,  leading  to  the  control  of 
electrons  in  vacuimi  tubes.  The  static  and  dynamic  characteristics  of  vari- 
ous tube  types  are  covered.  Rectifier  action  is  studied  for  both  vacuum  and 
gas  filled  lulies,  together  with  the  control  of  discharges  in  gas  filled  tubes. 
A  study  is  made  of  multipurpose  and  special  tubes,  followed  by  the  vacuum 
and  gas  tubes  as  control  devices. 

Single  and  polyphase  rectifier  circuits  are  studied,  including  choke  aiu! 
condenser  input  filters,  and  electronically  regulated  power  supplies.  Triodes 
and  multigrid  tubes  and  their  equivalent  amplifier  circuits  are  discussed, 
followed  by  the  cathode  ray  tube  as  a  display  device. 

(Prerequisite,  301,  302,  704)  6  semester  hours  credit 

406  Electron  Tubes  and  Circuits  II 

This  course  starts  with  audio  frequency  amplifiers,  first  studying  the  voltage 
type  and  later  power  amplifiers.  Included  are  the  following  topics:  Distor- 
tion; Decibels;  Input  admittance;  Resistance  and  Transformer  coupling; 
D-c   amplifiers;    Photo-tube   amplifiers;    Current    amplifiers;    Volume   control 
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methods;  Sources  of  noise;  Maximum  power  output;  Plate  efficiency;  Push- 
pull  amplifiers;  Classes  A,  AB  and  B  operation;  and  Feedback  amplifiers. 
Transistor  characteristics  are  studied,  followed  by  Transistor  circuits  as  ap- 
plied to  small  signal  amplifiers.  Various  transistor  amplifier  configurations 
are  compared  and  the  equivalent  circuits  are  derived. 

(Prerequisite,  405)  6  semester  hours  credit 

407  Communication  Engineering  I 

This  course  opens  with  video  amplifiers  then  to  tuned  voltage  amplifiers, 
admittance  and  neutralization  circuits,  including  grounded  grid  amplifiers, 
followed  by  class  C  and  B  power  amplifiers,  and  then  the  study  of  LC  os- 
cillators, including  the  various  feedback  circuits,  crystal  oscillators,  parasitic 
oscillations  and  special  oscillator  circuits.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of 
amplitude  modulators,  detectors  and  mixers,  and  then  amplitude  modulated 
transmitters  and  super-heterodyne  receivers.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
problems  of  selectivity,  sensitivity,  stability  and  fidelity  of  receivers. 

(Prerequisite.  401 .  406)  6  semester  hours  credit 

408  Communication  Engineering  II 

This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  wave  guides  and  then  continues  with 
Frequency  and  Phase  Modulation  with  reference  to  the  production  and 
detection  of  these  types  of  modulation  and  the  response  of  networks,  and 
detection  of  F.M.,  P.M.  waves.  Then  the  study  of  Wave  Shaping  and  Pulse 
Circuits  is  introduced,  including  the  Multivibrator,  Blocking  Oscillator, 
Phantastron,  Operational  Amplifiers,  Clipping  and  Clamping  Circuits. 
Microwave  tubes  such  as  the  Klystron  Traveling  Wave  Tube,  Magnetrons  are 
included.  Several  lectures  on  Advanced  Transistor  Circuits  completes  the 
course. 

(Prerequisite,  407)  6  semester  hours  credit 

456      Electronic  Laboratory 

This  course  opens  with  an  evening  on  the  correct  use  of  the  test  equip- 
ment used  in  the  experiments. 

The  experiments  in  this  course  cover  most  of  the  subjects  that  have 
been  covered  by  lecture  in  Electron  Tubes  and  Circuits  I  and  II.  They 
include  electron  emission,  crystal  and  gas  diodes,  triodes,  transistor  charac- 
teristics, filter  circuits,  iron  core  reactors,  thyratrons,  half  and  full  wave 
rectifiers,  voltage-regulated  power  supplies,  voltage  amplifiers,  vacuum  tube 
and  transistor  resistance  coupled  cascade  amplifiers,  feed-back  amplifiers, 
photocells,  sawtooth  generators,  cathode  ray  tubes  and  oscilloscopes.  The 
use  of  impedance  bridges  and  RF  transmission  lines  is  included  in  this  course. 

Laboratory  reports  are  required  on  each  experiment  and  the  class  is  broken 
up  into  small  groups  so  that  each  student  has  an  adequate  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  experiment.     .\  final  examination  is  also  given. 

(Prerequisite,  403,  406  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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457  Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory  I 

The  experiments  in  this  course  cover  the  theory  subjects  studied  in  the 
Communication  Engineering  course  and  advanced  audio  subjects  from  Elec- 
tron Tubes  and  Circuits  II.  They  include  transistorized  audio  power  ampli- 
fiers, push-pull  audio  amplifiers,  direct-coupled  amplifiers,  narrow  and 
wide  band  intermediate  frequency  amplifiers,  detectors,  distortion  in  audio 
amplifiers,  video  amplifiers,  testing  and  alignment  of  complete  radio  receivers, 
frequency  multipliers,  crystal  oscillators,  power  oscillators,  audio  oscillators, 
Class  B  and  C  RF  amplifiers  including  neutralization,  amplitude  modu- 
lated RF  amplifiers,  balanced  modulators,  single  side  band  generators,  and 
use  of  Q-meters. 

(Prerequisite,  -107  or  concurrently,  456)  3  semester  hours  credit 

458  Advanced  Electronic  Laboratory  II 

The  experiments  in  this  course  cover  the  theory  subjects  studied  in  the 
Communication  Engineering  II  course.  They  include  discriminators,  ratio 
detectors,  gated  beam  tubes,  limiters,  reactance  modulators,  networks  in 
FM  circuits,  clipping  and  clamping  circuits,  frequency  dividing  circuits  used 
as  counters,  Phantastrons,  Schmitt  trigger  circuits  and  multivibrators.  A  com- 
plete television  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  demonstrator  is  also  studied  for 
alignment,  waveforms  and  trouble  shooting,  also  pulse  delay  lines,  analog 
computers,  round  and  square  wave  guides,  slotted  lines,  transient  circuits 
and  Parametric  amplifiers. 

(Prerequisite,  457 ,  408  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

501  Applied  Mechanics  I 

The  subjects  treated  are  collinear,  parallel,  concurrent,  and  nonconcurrent 
force  systems  in  a  plane;  the  determination  of  the  resultant  of  such  systems 
by  both  algebraic  and  graphical  means,  the  forces  required  to  produce  equi- 
librium in  such  systems;  stresses  in  trusses  and  frames. 

(Prerequisite,  701,  702,  801,  802)  3  semester  hours  credit 

502  Applied  Mechanics  II 

A  continuation  of  Applied  Mechanics  I  in  which  the  subjects  treated  are 
problems  involving  static  friction,  such  as  the  inclined  plane  and  the  wedge; 
force  systems  in  space;  first  moments  as  applied  to  the  determination  of 
centers  of  gravity  of  areas  and  solids;  second  moments  and  the  application 
to  the  determination  of  moments  of  inertia  of  plane  and  solid  figures,  radius 
of  gyration,  polar  moment  of  inertia,  product  of  inertia. 

(Prerequisite,   501)  3  semester  hours  credit 

503  Strength  of  Materials  I 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  the  stresses  and  strains  in  bodies  sub- 
jected   to   tension,   compression,   and   shear;    mechanical    properties  of   ma- 
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terials;  special  cases  of  stress  due  to  axial  loads;  shear  and  bending  moment 
in  beams;  a  study  of  the  common  theory  of  beams  with  description  of  the 
stress  distribution;  design  of  beams. 

(Prerequisite,  501,  502,  70-t)  3  semester  hours  credit 

504  Strength  of  Materials  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Strength  of  Materials  I  and  includes  the  con- 
sideration of  the  deflection  of  statically  determinate  beams;  the  strength 
of  shafting  and  springs  due  to  torsional  stress;  combined  stresses  in  members 
due  to  compression,  tension  and  bending;  riveted  and  welded  joints;  thin 
hollo^v  cylinders;  columns,  and  brief  consideration  of  strains  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  stresses  on  different  planes  in  a  body. 

(Prerequisite,  503)  3  semester  hours  credit 

505  Heat  Engineering  I 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  theory  of 
lieat  as  applied  to  prime  movers. 

The  fundamentals  of  thermodynamics  are  discussed  in  this  course  and  in- 
clude the  general  theory  of  heat  and  matter;  first  and  second  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics; equations  of  state;  fundamental  equations  of  thermodynamics; 
laws  of  perfect  gases;  properties  of  vapors  including  use  of  tables  and  charts; 
and  the  general  equation  for  the  flow  of  fluids.  Particular  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  properties  of  steam,  the  use  of  the  steam  tables,  and  the  Mollier 
diagram. 

(Prcrcquisile,  704,  801.  802)  3  semester  hours  credit 

506  Heat  Engineering  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Heat  Engineering  I  and  includes  the 
descriptions  of  the  many  kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  the  steam  power  plant 
such  as  steam  engines,  turbines  and  auxiliary  equipment,  including  pumps, 
condensers,  heaters  and  fans.  Included  in  this  course  is  a  study  of  fuels  and 
combustion  of  fuels  as  applied  to  steam  boilers.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
such  items  as  draft,  chimneys,  coal  and  ash  handling  equipment,  piping  and 
valves  as  well  as  power  plant  layouts  are  studied.  Besides  the  study  of  steam 
apparatus,  air  compressors,  internal  combustion  engines,  gas  turbines  and 
refrigeration  are  brielb  considered.  Problems  related  to  the  above  equip- 
ment are  solved. 

(Prerequisite,  505)  3  semester  hours  credit 

507  Mechanism 

Study  of  displacement,  velocity  and  acceleration  of  basic  mechanisms  em- 
ployed in  machine  design.  Analysis  and  design  of  cams,  rolling  contact 
drives  and  linkages.  Theory  of  gear  tooth  design.  Properties  and  limitations 
of  involute  gears.  Design  of  simple  and  epicyclic  gear  trains.  Analog  com- 
puter analysis. 

(Prerequisite,  501 ,  502,  603,  604)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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509  Machine   Design   I 

The  first  semester  course  in  Machine  Design  consists  of  the  following 
topics:  Materials  and  their  properties;  stress  analysis,  dynamic  stresses  and 
stress  concentration;  stresses  in  long  and  short  columns  such  as  connecting 
rods  and  links,  fatigue  of  metals  and  endurance  diagrams  as  used  in  reversed 
stresses;  general  manufacturing  considerations;  design  of  weldments. 

(Prerequisite,  504)  3  semester  hours  credit 

510  Machine   Design    II 

The  second  semester  consists  mainly  of  the  following:  Riveting  as  applied 
to  machine  elements;  design  of  screw  fastenings;  keys,  pins  and  cotters;  press, 
shrink  and  friction  joints;  flat,  helical  and  torsion  springs;  cylinder  heads 
and   cover  plates;    brakes,   flywheel   design,   gearing. 

{Prerequisite,  509)  3  semester  hours  credit 

551  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  I 

This  course  includes  a  series  of  experiments  upon  various  kinds  of  equip- 
ment to  demonstrate  under  actual  conditions  the  principles  developed  in 
several  courses.  Tests  on  instrumentation,  flow  measurement,  hydraulic 
machinery,  stationary  steam  and  internal  combustion  engines  and  simple 
testing  of  materials  are  performed.  A  report  on  the  results  obtained  from 
the  test  and  comparisons  between  related  equipment  is  written  for  each 
experiment. 

(Prerequisite,  504,  506)  3  semester  hours  credit 

552  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  I 
with  a  series  of  experiments  upon  more  advanced  types  of  equipment.  Tests 
are  run  on  heating,  refrigerating  and  air  conditioning  equipment,  addi- 
tional steam  and  internal  combustion  engines  having  a  greater  number  of 
possible  variables,  and  various  materials  of  construction. 

(Prerequisite,  551)  3  semester  hours  credit 


DRAWING 

601       Engineering  Drawing  I 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  class  composed  of 
students  who  have  had  no  previous  instruction  in  drafting,  and  also  for 
those  who  may  have  had  one  or  two  years'  work  in  preparatory  schools. 

Solutions  are  required  for  both  class  and  home  assignments.  The  topics 
studied  in  these  assignments  include  technique  practice,  instructions  for  read- 
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ing  a  scale,  tangent  arcs  and  lines,  lettering,  the  conic  curves,  orthographic 
projections,  primary,  auxiliary,  and  oblique  views. 

A  lecture  is  given  at  the  opening  of  each  class  and  individual  instruction 
is  given  during  the  remainder  of  the  class  period. 

3  semester  hours  credit 

602  Engineering  Drawing  II 

1  his  course  is  a  continuation  of  Engineering  Drawing  I.  Solutions  are 
required  for  both  class  and  home  assignments.  The  topics  studied  in  these 
assignments  include  development  of  objects,  intersections,  isometric,  cavalier 
and  cabinet  drawing,  sections,  dimensions,  inking,  helix  and  application, 
screw  threads,  detail  and  assembly  drawings.  A  number  of  practical  prob- 
lems are  included  which  relate  to  future  professional  courses. 

A  lecture  is  given  at  the  opening  of  each  class,  and  individual  instruc- 
tion is  given  during  the  remainder  of  the  class  period.  The  work  in  courses 
Engineering  Drawing  I  and  II  is  planned  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Engineering  Drawing  so  that  he 
may  easily  do  the  drafting  required  in  his  professional  course. 

(Prerequisite,  601)  3  semester  hours  credit 

603  Machine  Drawing  I 

This  course  is  conducted  on  a  lecture-laboratory  basis  with  the  student 
working  out  problems  under  supervision.  The  fundamental  principles  rep- 
resenting the  shape  and  specifying  the  size  of  such  machine  elements  as 
castings,  forgings,  fabricated  weldings,  etc.,  are  taught.  The  mediums  used 
are  multi-view  orthographic  projection,  auxiliary  and  sectional  views,  along 
with  the  appropriate  dimensioning  techniques.  Lectures  and  reading  as- 
signments are  correlated  with  the  classroom  problems  and  cover  such 
topics  as  the  drawing  techniques  applicable  to  the  particular  study,  Ameri- 
can Standard  drafting-room  practices,  methods  and  materials  of  machine 
production,  fractional  and  decimal  dimensioning  systems,  fasteners,  bearings, 
lubrication,  stamping,  methods  of  reproduction,  etc. 

The  types  of  drawings  made  and  analyzed  include  preliminary  machine 
sketches  and  assemblies,  dimensioned  detail  working  drawings  from  ma- 
chine assemblies  and  assembly  drawings  from  machine  details. 

(Prerequisite,  601,  602)  3  semester  hours  credit 

604  Machine  Drawing  II 

This  course  begins  with  belt  drives,  spur,  rack,  internal,  worm  and  bevel 
gears.  These  are  followed  by  plate,  face  and  cylindrical  cams.  Other  sub- 
jects include  piping,  clutches,  couplings,  jigs,  fixtures  and  die  casting.  The 
last  half  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  design  layouts  of  a  simple  jig,  stamping 
machine  and  reducing  gear  box. 

(Prerequisite,  603)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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MATHEMATICS 

700  Pre-Engineering  Mathematics 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  study  of  Algebra  I  and  Plane 
Geometry. 

701  Algebra 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  lay  a  thorough  ground- 
work for  the  subsequent  courses  in  Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus,  and  Ap- 
plied Mechanics,  it  is  nevertheless  a  complete  unit  in  itself,  and  will  enable 
the  student  to  handle  a  considerable  number  of  the  problems  arising  in  en- 
gineering practice. 

Proceeding  from  a  rapid  review  of  the  fundamental  operations  of  Algebra, 
the  work  continues  with  a  thorough  study  of  fractions,  functions,  linear 
and  quadratic  equations,  equations  in  quadratic  form,  graphs,  exponents, 
complex  numbers,  binominal  expansion,  variation,  and  equations  of  higher 
degree  than  the  second. 

(Prerequisite,  700  or  Mathematics  Placement  Test) 

3  semester  hours  credit 

702  Trigonometry 

This  course  includes  the  solution  of  all  triangles  by  both  natural  and 
logarithmic  functions,  identities,  radian  measure,  principal  values  and  the 
solution  of  trigonometric  equations.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
applications  of  Trigonometry  to  engineering  practice. 

(Prerequisite,  701)  3  semester  hours  credit 

703  Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential  Calculus 

This  course  provides  a  smooth  transition  from  algebra  and  trigonometry 
into  the  Calculus.  Included  are  the  studies  of  the  straight  line,  the  circle, 
and  conic  sections,  using  rectangular  coordinates  only.  The  graphs  of 
trigonometric,  logarithmic,  and  exponential  functions  are  also  covered. 
Then  follows  the  differentiation  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions, 
both  explicit  and  implicit,  with  some  applications.  Slopes  of  curves,  maxima 
and  minima,  derivatives  of  higher  order,  velocity  and  acceleration  in  recti- 
linear motion  are  included. 

(Prerequisite,  701,  702)  3  semester  hours  credit 

704  Integral  Calculus 

This  course  deals  with  integration  as  the  inverse  of  differentiation  as  well 
as  the  limit  of  summation.  The  topics  covered  are  methods  of  integration; 
use  of  integral  tables;  differential  equations  with  separable  variables;  the 
differential  equation  of  rectilinear  motion;  definite  integrals;  areas  in  rec- 
tangular coordinates;  length  of  curves;  areas  of  surfaces  of  revolution;  volumes 
of  solids  of  revolution;  multiple  definite  (iterated)  integrals;  centroids  of 
plane  areas;  moment  of  inertia. 

(Prerequisite,  703)  3  semester  hours  credit 
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PHYSICS 
801       Physics  I 

1  his  course  covers  the  principles  of  mechanics.  Among  die  topics  covered 
are  force;  energy;  work;  statics;  elasticity;  linear,  rotational  and  harmonic 
motion;  liquids  and  gases. 

Each  lecture  is  followed  by  a  demonstration  period  and  a  problem  period 
in  which  the  student  learns  the  practical  application  of  the  physical  laws 
being  studied. 

(Prerequisite,  701,  702  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

SOZ      Physics  I  i 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  wave  motion,  sound,  heat,  light  and  elec- 
tricity. The  section  in  heat  involves  thermometry,  expansion,  calorimetry, 
behavior  of  gases,  vaporization  and  transfer  of  heat.  Under  the  subject  of 
light  are  reflection,  refraction,  dispersion,  diffraction  and  interference,  lenses, 
and  optical  instruments.  The  study  of  electricity  includes  magnetism, 
electrostatics,  resistance,  capacitance,  inductance,  alternating  currents,  and 
series  and  parallel  circuits. 

As  in  course  Physics  I  each  lecture  is  followed  by  both  a  demonstration 
period  and  a  problem  period. 

(Prerequisite,  801,  702  or  concurrently)  3  semester  hours  credit 

NUCLEAR   TECHNOLOGY 

901  Nuclear  Technology    I 

This  course  includes  discovery  and  nature  of  radioactivity,  alpha,  beta  and 
gamma  radiation  and  application  to  biological  and  industrial  problems, 
atomic  structure,  nuclear  reactions,  artificial  transmutation,  and  nuclear  in- 
strumentation.   Lecture  demonstrations  where  appropriate. 

(Prerequisite,  703,  704,  801,  802)  3  semester  hours  credit 

902  Nuclear  Technology   II 

This  course  includes  the  fission  process  and  its  application,  nuclear  reactors, 
materials  of  construction,  uranium  metallurgy,  radiation  shielding,  and  radio- 
active waste  disposal.  Laboratory  experiments  and  lecture  demonstrations 
where  appropriate. 

(Prerequisite,  901)  3  semester  hours  credit 

CONTROL  SYSTEMS   ENGINEERING 

927-928      Transients  in  Linear  Systems  I  and   II 

1  he  methods  employed  in  writing  the  integro-ditterential  equations  for 
electric,  mechanical,  and  electromechanical  systems  are  presented,  as  well 
as  network  topologv  and  duality.  .\n  introduction  is  included  to  the  methods 
of  transformation  calculus  and  complex  frequency  concepts.  A  varied  selec- 
tion of  circuit  problems  are  solved  using  Laplace  transforms. 

4  semester  hours  credit 
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931-932     Pulse  Circuits  I  and  II 

Ihe  principles  and  techniques  of  pulse-forming  circuits  as  applied  to  radar 
and  digital  computers  are  considered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  graphical  meth- 
ods for  the  analysis  and  design  of  such  basic  circuits  as:  peakers,  multivibrat- 
ors, sweep  generators,  delay  lines,  matrix  switches,  etc.  Also  considered  are 
receiver  elements  such  as  i-f,  video,  distributed-Iine  amplifiers  and  some  dis- 
cussion of  receiver-noise  figure  and  methods  of  improving  signal-to-noise  ratio 
is  included. 

(Prerequisite,  927,  928)  4  semester  hours  credit 

933-934      Transistor-Circuit  Engineering  I  and  II 

This  course  begins  with  an  introduction  to  semiconductor  physics  which 
avoids  the  use  of  higher  mathematics.  A  complete  treatment  for  both  the 
equivalent  circuit  and  graphical  methods  is  given  for  both  audio  and  power 
amplifiers.    Some  attention  is  given  to  r-f  and  pulse  circuits. 

(Prerequisite,  927,  928)  4  semester  hours  credit 

935-936      Servomechanisms  I  and  II 

This  course  deals  with  the  analysis  and  to  some  extent  the  synthesis  of 
linear  servomechanisms  under  both  transient  and  steady  state  conditions. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  Laplace  transforms  in  the  formulation  of  block 
diagrams  and  transfer  functions.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  system  sta- 
bility and  figures  of  merit  and  their  application  to  the  design  of  compensated 
systems.    Nyquist  criteria  log-modulus  and  root-locus  methods  are  employed. 

(Prerequisite,  927,  928)  4  semester  hours  credit 

937-938      Analog  and  Digital  Computers  I  and  11 

The  principles  underlying  the  design  and  application  of  analog  and  digital 
computers  are  considered.  Among  the  topics  included  for  analog  computers 
are  operational  amplifiers,  solutions  of  equation  systems,  time  and  scale 
factors,  simulation  of  servomechanisms,  and  special  devices.  Digital  topics  in- 
clude Boolean  algebra,  elementary  switching  circuit  theory,  simple  computing 
circuits,  and  a  detailed  treatment  on  programming  using  the  FORTRAN  sys- 
tem. Some  laboratory  work  is  involved  and  use  is  made  of  an  IBM  1620 
digital  computer. 

(Prerequisite.  927 ,  928)  4  semester  hours  credit 

939      Microwave  Theory 

Electromagnetic  field  equations,  transmission  and  reflection  of  plane  waves 
at  boundaries,  guided  waves  between  parallel  planes,  wave  guides  radiation 
into  space. 

(Prerequisite,  927,  928)  2  semester  hours  credit 


LiNcx)i.N  Institute  81 

940  Microwave  Applications 

W'avcguitlc  circuit  elcincnls,  obstacles,  and  discontinuities;  dielectrics  in 
waveguides,  ferrites  in  waveguides,  theory  of  resonator,  klystrons  and  mag- 
netrons,  traveling-wave  amplifiers  and  oscillators,  microwave  measurements. 

(Prereqidsite,  927 ,  928,  939)  2  semester  hours  credit 

941  Project  Laboratory 

Planned  experiments  in  this  course  include:  transient  and  steady-state 
response  of  a  servomechanism,  servomotor  transfer  function,  magnetic  cores, 
digital  techniques  and  logic  circuits,  analogue  computers,  tunnel  diodes,  and 
noise  measurements.  Also  the  student  will  be  encouraged  to  initiate  projects 
of  his  own  in  any  of  the  topics  or  related  areas.  Experiments  or  projects 
will  not  have  to  be  completed  in  any  specified  number  of  hours. 

(Prerequisite,  927 ,  928)  2  semester  hours  credit 

942  Instrumentation  in  Scientific  Research 

This   course    will    cover    a    study    and    analysis    of    electrical,    mechanical, 
temperature,  magnetic,  and   radiation   input   transducers   and   their  systems. 
(Prerequisite,  927 ,  928,  941)  2  semester  hours  credit 
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NORTHEASTERN      UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE  OF   LIBERAL  ARTS 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-ojierative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

COLLEGE  OF   EDUCATION 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  in  preparation  for  teaching  or  adminis- 
trative positions  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

COLLEGE  OF   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 

COLLEGE  OF   ENGINEERING 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  a  part-time  eve- 
ning program,  both  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Arts  and  Sciences  —  Offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  Science,  and  to  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Business  —  Offers  evening  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Education  —  Offers  late  afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  morning  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

Engineering  —  Offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
with  course  specification  and  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Offers  part-time  evening  programs  of  adult  education  designed  especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employed  personnel  and  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  or  to  appropriate  associate  degrees. 

LINCOLN    INSTITUTE 

Offers  part-time  evening  curricula  in  science  and  in  engineering  technology 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Associate  in  Science  and  Associate  in  Engineering. 


For  further  information  address 

Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Garl.\nd,  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

360  Huntingion  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  COngress  2-1100 
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REGULAR  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  CORPORATION 


1961-1962 


Charles  Francis  Adams 

0.  Kelley  Anderson 

Charles  F.  Avila 

Frederick  Ayer 
*George  L.  Barnes 
*LiNCOLN  C.  Bateson 

Thomas  Prince  Beal 
*F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Edward  L.  Bigelow 
*S.  Bruce  Black 

Raymond  H.  Blanchard 
*George  R.  Brown 
*John  L.  Burns 
*Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
*Louis  W.  Cabot 
*Norman  L.  Cahners 
*Charles  C.  Carey 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Theodore  Chase 
*William  Converse  Chick 

Paul  F.  Clark 

William  Appleton  Coolidge 

Albert  M.  Creighton 
*Elton  G.  Crockett 

Robert  Cutler 

Marshall  B.  Dalton 

Roger  Conant  Damon 
*Edward  Dana 

Edward  Dane 
*Robert  G.  Dodge 
*David  F.  Edwards 
*Carl  S.  Ell 
*Byron  K.  Elliott 
*William  p.  Ellison 

*R0BERT  GrEENOUGH  EmERSON 

Joseph  A.  Erickson 
*RoBERT  Erickson 
*Frank  L.  Farwell 

Joseph  F.  Ford 

Noble  Foss 

William  W.  Garth,  Jr. 


John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

tMERRILL  GrISWOLD 

Boone  Gross 

H.  Frederick  Hagemann,  Jr. 
*George  Hansen 
*Ernest  Henderson 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Vincent  R.  Herterick 

Charles  E.  Hodges 

H.  D.  Hodgkinson 

Harvey  P.  Hood 
*Chandler  Hovey 

Howard  M.  Hubbard 
*Ray  E.  Johns 
*Robert  L.  Johnson 

Henry  Campbell  Jones 
*Harry  H.  Kerr 
*AsA  S.  Knowles 

Maurice  Lazarus 

Galen  D.  Light 
*John  Lowell 

Ralph  Lowell 

tWiLLARD  BlACKINTON  LuTHER 

*Lawrence  H.  Martin 

Don  G.  Mitchell 

Edward  R.  Mitton 
*Harold  a  .Mock 

Irwin  L.  Moore 
*James  a.  Morton 

Stephen  P.  Mugar 

George  S.  Mumford 

W.  Hart  Nichols 

John  T.  Noonan 
*Adrian  O'Keeffe 

George  Olmsted,  Jr. 

James  H.  Orr 
*Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 

Edward  S.  Parsons 

Edward  Dana  Phinney 

Albert  Pratt 
*WiLLUM  M.  Rand 


*Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
^Deceased 
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William  H.  Raye,  Jr. 

Kenneth  H.  Redmond 
*Frank  L.  Richardson 
*DwiGHT  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Leverett  Saltonstall 

Albert  L.  Shea 

GiFFORD  K.  SiMONDS,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Slater 
Farnham  W.  Smith 
Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr. 
Robert  Chapman  Sprague 

*Russell  B.  Stearns 

*Earl  p.  Stevenson 
David  B.  Stone 


*RoBERT  G.  Stone 

t*R0BERT  T.  P.  StORER 

Charles  H.  Tenney  II 
*Earl  H.  Thomson 
Chaplin  Tyler 
Samuel  Wakeman 
EusTis  Walcott 
Harold  J.  Walter 
Edward  A.  Weeks 
Sinclair  Weeks 
William  Crombie  White 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Roy  Foster  Williams 
Carroll  L.  Wilson 


ALUMNI  TERM   MEMBERS 
Class  of  1962 


Howard  C.  Cookingham 
John  W.  Hansen 


William  A.  Smith 
J.  Harold  Stewart 


Class  of  1963 


Lawrence  F.  Blackwell 
Martin  Brown 


George  L.  Burke 
Joseph  G.  Riesman 


Class  of  1964 


Julius  Abrams 

S.  Whitney  Bradley 


Robert  E.  Madsen 
Eugene  J.  Vogel 


Henry  F.  Callahan 
Alfred  E.  Lonnberg 


Class  of  1965 

Robert  H.  Willis 
Alfred  K.  Wright 


President  of  the  Alumni  Association 

Harvey  S.  Miller 
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THE     BOARD     OF     TRUSTEES 

Robert  G.  Dodge,  Honorary  Chairman 

Byron  K.  Elliott,  Chairman 

Frank  L.  Richardson,  Vice  Chairman 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  President  oj  the  University 

Carl  S.  Ell,  President  Emeritus  and  Honorary  Chancellor  oj  the  University 

Lawrence  H.  Martin,  Treasurer 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson,  Secretary 


Class  of  1962 

George  L.  Barnes 
Godfrey  L.  Cabot 
William  Con\'erse  Chick 
Carl  S.  Ell 
Robert  Erickson 
Frank  L.  Farwell 
George  Hansen 
Harold  A.  Mock 
Adrian  O'Keeffe 
Russell  B.  Stearns 


Class  of  1963 

F.  Gregg  Bemis 
Louis  W.  Cabot 
Byron  K.  Elliott 
Chandler  Hovey 
John  Lowell 
Lawrence  H.  Martin 
Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 
William  M.  Rand 
Earl  P.  Stevenson 
Earl  H.  Thomson 


Class  of  1964 

George  R.  Brown 
John  L.  Burns 
Charles  C.  Carey 
Elton  G.  Crockett 
Robert  G.  Dodge 
David  F.  Edwards 
Robert  L.  Johnson 
James  A.  Morton 
Frank  L.  Richardson 
Robert  G.  Stone 

Asa  S. 


Class  of  1965 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson 
S.  Bruce  Black 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Edward  Dana 
William  P.  Ellison 
Robert  Greenough  Emerson 
Ernest  Henderson 
Ray  E.  Johns 
Harry  H.  Kerr 
Dwight  p.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Knowles,  ex  officio 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

S.  Bruce  Black,  Chairman 
Russell  B.  Stearns,  Vice  Chairman 


George  R.  Brown 

Louis  W.  Cabot 

William  Converse  Chick 

Robert  G.  Dodge 

David  F.  Edwards 

Carl  S.  Ell 

Robert  Greenough  Emerson 

Ex  Officio 

Byron  K.  Elliott 

Asa  S.  Knowles 


Ernest  Henderson 
Lawrence  H.  Martin 
William  M.  Rand 
Frank  L.  Richardson 
Earl  P.  Stevenson 
Robert  G.  Stone 
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GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEES 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  University 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  Chairman 
William  C.  White,  Vice  Chairman 
LoRiNG  M.  Thompson,  Secretary 
John  S.  Bailey  Edward  S.  Parsons 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson  F.  Weston  Prior 


The  Academic  Council  of  the  University 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  Chairman 
WiLLUM  C.  White,  Vice  Chairman 
Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  Secretary 
Martin  W.  Essigmann  Donald  H.  MacKenzie 

Albert  E.  Everett  Roland  H.  Moody 

Gilbert  C.  Garland  Rudolph  M.  Morris 

Roger  S.  Hamilton  Ronald  E.  Scott 

Arnold  E.  Hanson  Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 

LeRoy  C.  Keagle  Arthur  A.  Vernon 

Wilfred  S.  Lake  Roy  L.  Wooldridge 

Gilbert  G.  MacDonaij) 

The  University  Cabinet 


William  C. 
Gurth  L  Abercrombie 
John  S.  Bailey 
Charles  0.  Baird,  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Ballou 
Lincoln  C.  Bateson 
Richard  L  Carter 
Thomas  J.  Cavanagh 
Arthur  E.  Cotter 
Dorothy  G.  Dissell 
Albert  M.  Donley,  Jr. 
William  T.  Edgett 
Martin  W.  Essigmann 
Albert  E.  Everett 
Walter  H.  Floyd 
Herbert  W.  Gallagher 
Gilbert  C.  Garland 
Bernard  P.  Goldsmith 
Emil  a.  Gramstorff 
Carlo  E.  Gubellini 
Roger  S.  Hamilton 
George  W.  Hankinson 
Arnold  E.  Hanson 
Charles  W.  Havice 
Nelson  R.  Hill 
Francis  L.  Hurwitz 
LeRoy  C.  Keagle 
Christopher  F.  Kennedy 


White,  Chairman 

Charles  E.  Kitchin 
Wilfred  S.  Lake 
Herman  V.  LaMark 
George  M.  Lane 
Gilbert  G.  MacDonald 
Donald  H.  MacKenzie 
Alan  A.  Mackey 
George  A.  Mallion 
Frank  E.  Marsh,  Jr. 
William  H.  Miernyk 
Roland  H.  Moody 
Rudolph  M.  Morris 
Carl  F.  Muckenhoupt 
Rudolf  0.  Oberg 
Edward  S.  Parsons 
Philip  W.  Pendleton 
F.  Weston  Prior 
Daniel  J.  Roberts,  Jr. 
Edward  W.  Robinson 
Kenneth  G.  Ryder 
Ronald  E.  Scott 
Harold  R.  Sheehan 
George  A.  Speers 
Myron  J.  Spencer 
Richard  E.  Sprague 
Alden  G.  Stevens 
J.  Kenneth  Stevenson 
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Descomb  T.  Stewart  Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 

William  M.  Stewart  Arthur  A.  Vernon 

Donald  J.  Taylor  William  Wallace 

Clarence  H.  Thompson  Roy  L.  Wooldridge 

LoRiNG  M.  Thompson  Asa  S.  Knowles,  ex  officio 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Graduate  School  Policy 

Arthur  A.  Vernon,  Chairman 
Janice  Walker,  Secretary 
Martin  W.  Essigmann  Frank  E.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Emil  a.  Gramstorff  Kenneth  G.  Ryder 

Roger  S.  Hamilton  Ronald  E.  Scott 

George  W.  Hankinson  Robert  A.  Shepard 

Victor  E.  Howes  Myron  J.  Spencer 

Wilfred  S.  Lake  Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 

Giovanni  Lanza  William  C.  White 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  Policy 

Martin  W.  Essigmann,  Chairman 
Robert  A.  Shepard,  Vice  Chairman 
Leota  L.  Janke  Kenneth  G.  Ryder 

Giovanni  Lanza  Ronald  E.  Scott 

William  H.  Miernyk  Arthur  A.  Vernon 

Carl  F.  Muckenhoupt  William  C.  White 

Nathan  W.  Riser  R.  Gregg  Wilfong 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Planning 

Asa  S.  Knowles,  Chairman 
Loring  M.  Thompson,  Vice  Chairman 
Charles  0.  Baird,  Jr.  Gilbert  G.  MacDonald 

Lincoln  C.  Bateson  Donald  H.  MacKenzie 

Dorothy  G.  Dissell  Roland  H.  Moody 

Martin  W.  Essigmann  Rudolph  M.  Morris 

Albert  E.  Everett  Rudolf  0.  Oberg 

Herbert  W.  Gallagher  Edward  S.  Parsons 

Gilbert  C.  Garland  F.  Weston  Prior 

Roger  S.  Hamilton  Kenneth  G.  Ryder 

Arnold  E.  Hanson  Ronald  E.  Scott 

Charles  W.  Havice  Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 

LeRoy  C.  Keagle  Arthur  A.  Vernon 

Wilfred  S.  Lake  William  C.  White 

Roy  L.  Wooldridge 

Library  Committee 

Roland  H.  Moody,  Chairman 
Albert  E.  Everett  Kenneth  G.  Ryder 

Roger  S.  Hamilton  Ronald  E.  Scott 

Arnold  E.  Hanson  Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 

LeRoy  C.  Keagle  Arthur  A.  Vernon 

Wilfred  S.  Lake  Willmm  C.  White 

R.  Gregg  Wilfong 
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ADMINISTRATIVE     ORGANIZATION 
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NORTHEASTERN     UNIVERSITY 

AIMS  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Founded  in  1898,  Northeastern  University  is  incorporated  as  a 
privately  endowed  nonsectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  under 
the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  State  Legislature  by  special 
enactment  has  given  the  University  general  degree-granting  powers. 
The  University  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  who  are  elected 
by  and  from  the  Northeastern  University  Corporation  which  is  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  distinguished  business 
and  professional  men. 

From  its  beginning  Northeastern  University  has  had  as  its  dominant 
purpose  the  discovery  of  community  educational  needs  and  the  meet- 
ing of  these  in  distinctive  and  serviceable  ways.  The  University  has 
not  duplicated  the  programs  of  other  institutions,  but  has  sought  to 
pioneer  new  areas  of  educational  service. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Northeastern  University  is  its  Co-opera- 
tive Plan,  initiated  by  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1909  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  Colleges  of  Business  Administration  (1922), 
Liberal  Arts  (1935),  Education  (1953),  and  Pharmacy  (1962).  This 
time-tested  educational  method  enables  students  to  gain  valuable  prac- 
tical experience  as  an  integral  part  of  their  college  programs  and 
also  provides  the  means  by  which  they  may  contribute  substantially 
to  the  costs  of  their  education.  The  Plan  has  been  extended  to  the 
graduate  level  in  engineering  and  mathematics  in  co-operation  with 
industrial  corporations  located  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  adult  education,  programs  of  study  have  been  de- 
veloped to  meet  a  variety  of  needs.  Since  1906  evening  curricula  have 
been  offered  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  These  programs  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  engineering,  various  fields  of  business,  law  enforce- 
ment and  security,  and  other  areas  have  been  carefully  planned  to 
serve  mature  students  who  are  employed  full  time  during  the  day  but 
who  are  desirous  of  broadening  their  educational  background  by  part- 
time  study.  All  formal  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  through 
evening  programs  are  approved  by  the  appropriate  Basic  College 
faculties  and  are  subject  to  the  same  quantitative  and  qualitative 
standards  as  the  regular  day  curricula. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  Uni- 
versity's programs. 
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I.     The  Six  Colleges 

1.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  majors  in  the  usual  fields  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
With  the  exception  of  preprofessional  programs,  curricula  are 
normally  five  years  in  length  and  operated  on  the  Co-operative 
Plan. 

2.  The  College  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  These  are  designed  par- 
ticularly to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  graduates  who  desire 
to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  or  administrative  positions 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Curricula  are  offered  on 
the  five-year  Co-operative  Plan,  which  provides  for  employment 
in  libraries,  social  service  agencies,  or  school  systems.  Qualified 
students  may  be  assigned  as  teacher  interns  in  school  systems  of 
Greater  Boston. 

3.  The  College  of  Business  Administration 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  day  programs  of 
study  in  the  principal  fields  of  business  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  These  pro- 
grams are  offered  on  the  five-year  Co-operative  Plan,  under 
which  students  gain  substantial  practical  experience  in  the  fields 
for  which  they  are  preparing  as  an  integral  part  of  their  under- 
graduate course  of  study. 

4.  The  College  of  Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  five-year  co-operative  cur- 
ricula in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  and  industrial 
engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with 
specification  according  to  the  engineering  department  in  which 
the  student  qualifies.  The  College  also  offers  during  evening 
hours  a  part-time  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  This  program  extends  over 
eight  years,  covers  the  identical  courses  given  in  the  day  co- 
operative curriculum,  and  meets  the  same  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative standards  of  scholarship. 
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5.  The  College  of  Pharmacy 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  offers  five-year  co-operative  curricula 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  Co- 
operative placement  begins  halfway  through  the  third  year  and 
continues  to  the  mid-point  of  the  senior  year. 

6.  University  College 

University  College,  so  called  because  it  draws  upon  the  resources 
of  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University,  offers  courses  of  study 
leading  to  certificates,  associate  degrees,  or  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  Programs  of  the  College  are  designed  specifically 
to  meet  the  needs  of  older,  more  mature  students  who  wish  to 
undertake  part-time  programs  of  education  during  evening 
hours.  Although  it  is  exclusively  an  evening  College,  the  quality 
standards  of  instruction  and  the  requirements  for  its  degree  are 
wholly  consistent  with  those  of  the  other  Colleges  of  Northeast- 
ern University.  University  College  does  not  duplicate  at  night 
the  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Business  Administration,  Education,  Engineering,  and  Phar- 
macy, but  provides  curricula  which  cut  across  traditional  sub- 
ject matter  areas  and  meet  the  particular  needs  of  adults  desir- 
ing formal  programs  of  professional  development  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

II.     The  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  offers  day  and  evening  pro- 
grams of  study  leading  to  appropriate  master's  degrees  in  arts  and 
sciences,  education,  business,  and  engineering;  and  to  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  electrical  engineering.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  offered  on  the  Co-operative  Plan;  others  provide  teaching 
and  research  fellowships  for  able  candidates.  Administrative  head- 
quarters for  all  graduate  programs  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Graduate  Center  Building,  where  the  offices  of  the  dean  and  of  the 
several  directors  of  professional  programs  are  located. 

III.      Lincoln  Institute 

Lincoln  Institute  offers  evening  programs  of  study  in  several  fields 
of  science  and  engineering  technology  leading  to  the  degree  of  Asso- 
ciate in  Science  or  Associate  in  Engineering.  The  courses  of  study  are 
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of  college  grade  and  cover  much  of  the  technological  subject  matter 
customarily  included  in  schools  of  engineering,  but  the  curricula  are 
less  extensive  in  scope  than  those  required  for  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree in  engineering.  They  prepare  students  to  work  with  professional 
engineers  in  various  technical  capacities. 

IV.      Center  for  Conf-inuing  Education 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  was  established  to  relate  the 
University  to  the  needs  of  its  community  in  a  period  of  accelerated 
change.  Its  programs  are  composed  of  seminars,  conferences,  insti- 
tutes, forums,  and  a  wide  variety  of  special  courses  designed  to  serve 
specific  needs.  Through  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Industrial  Train- 
ing, the  Center  provides  in-service  programs,  custom-built  to  meet 
specific  needs  of  business  and  industrial  enterprises,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Programs  working  co-operatively  with  governmental 
agencies,  community  organizations,  trade  associations,  and  profes- 
sional societies  offers  a  wide  variety  of  programs  dealing  with  current 
needs  and  problems. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  conducted  at  Henderson  House,  North- 
eastern University's  conference  center  in  Weston,  Massachusetts. 

V.      Research  Activities 

The  faculties  of  the  University  are  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of 
basic  research  projects  in  business,  science,  social  science,  pharmacy, 
and  engineering.  These  are  co-ordinated  by  the  Dean  of  Research, 
whose  services  are  University-wide  and  available  to  the  faculties  of 
all  the  Colleges. 

Although  Northeastern  is  primarily  concerned  with  undergraduate 
and  graduate  instruction  in  the  areas  of  arts  and  sciences,  business, 
engineering,  pharmacy,  and  teacher  education,  the  University  believes 
that  the  most  effective  teaching  and  learning  takes  place  in  an  envi- 
ronment characterized  by  research  activities  directed  toward  extend- 
ing the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 
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BUILDINGS     AND     FACILITIES 

LOCATION 

Northeastern  University  is  located  on  Huntington  Avenue  in  the 
Back  Bay  section  of  Boston.  The  main  administrative  offices  of  the 
University  are  located  in  Eichards  Hall. 

The  chief  railroad  centers  of  Boston  are  the  North  and  South  Sta- 
tions. To  reach  the  University  from  the  North  Station,  board  an  MTA 
subway  car  going  to  Park  Street  and  transfer  there  to  any  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  car.  To  reach  the  University  from  the  South  Station, 
board  a  Cambridge-bound  subway  train  and  transfer  at  Park  Street 
to  a  Huntington  Avenue  car.  The  ' '  Northeastern ' '  station  is  the  first 
stop  outside  the  subway. 

HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  CAMPUS 

The  principal  educational  buildings  of  Northeastern  University  are 
located  on  a  sixteen-acre  site  in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  Boston.  Only 
one  block  to  the  west  of  the  University  lie  the  famous  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  beautiful  public  gardens-park  reservation  known 
as  "The  Fenway."  The  newer  buildings  of  the  Huntington  Avenue 
Campus  are  pictured  on  page  5. 

Following  a  long-range  development  plan.  University  facilities  have 
expanded  substantially  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  the  six  build- 
ings constructed  within  the  last  two  decades,  several  modernized  older 
buildings  are  available  for  specialized  uses.  The  newer  buildings  on 
the  campus  are  interconnected  by  means  of  tunnels,  so  that  the  stu- 
dents may  go  from  building  to  building  without  going  out  of  doors 
in  inclement  weather. 

In  addition  to  classrooms  and  instructional  offices,  the  principal 
buildings  include  the  following : 

Botolph  Building  —  Civil  Engineering  Laboratories 

Cabot  Physical  Education  Center  —  Gymnasium,  Cage,  Rifle  Range 

Dodge  Library  —  Library,  Drawing  Rooms 

Ell  Student  Center  —  Student  Activities,  Chapel  Auditoriimi,  University 
Commons 

Forsyth  Building  —  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratories, 
Health  Service 

Graduate  Center  —  Administrative  Offices  of  the  Graduate  School,  Physics 
Laboratories,  Cafeteria 

Greenleaf  Building  —  ROTC  Headquarters,  Research  Facihties 

Hay  den  Hall  —  Offices  of  the  University  College,  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education,  and  Lincoln  Institute;  Business,  Education,  and  Electrical 
Engineering  Laboratories;  Art  Studio 

Richards  Hdl  —  Administrative  Offices,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Chemistry  Laboratories,  Bookstore 

Science  Hall  —  Chemical  Engineering  and  Biology  Laboratories 
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GRADUATE     SCHOOL      REGULATIONS 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  of  recog- 
nized colleges,  universities,  or  institutes  of  technology  who  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  graduate  study  with  profit. 
Specific  admission  requirements  for  departments  offering  graduate 
work  will  be  found  in  the  sections  describing  the  work  of  each 
department. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  day  graduate  programs,  together 
with  letters  of  recommendation  and  transcripts  of  prior  college  train- 
ing, must  be  filed  by  March  15  of  the  year  in  which  the  graduate  work 
is  to  be  started.  Applications  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Graduate  School. 

For  admission  to  any  part-time  graduate  program,  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Director  of  the  appropriate  program  is  required. 
Transcripts  of  the  applicant's  prior  college  training  should  be  pre- 
sented at  that  time ;  if  this  is  not  possible,  such  material  should  be 
filed  within  six  weeks  after  registration.  No  second  registration  will 
be  allowed,  nor  will  any  grades  of  courses  taken  in  the  first  regis- 
tration period  be  issued  until  a  transcript  has  been  received. 

REGISTRATION 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  all  students  must  register  in  the 
Graduate  School  office  at  the  times  specified  in  the  calendar. 

PROGRAM  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Students  who  have  registered  for  a  degree  program  in  the  Graduate 
School  are  given  a  program  classification  in  one  of  the  curricula  listed 
in  the  catalogue.  Students  who  have  not  indicated  a  field  of  specializa- 
tion are  recorded  as  unclassified. 

ACADEMIC  CLASSIFICATIONS 

After  review  of  an  applicant's  transcript  of  undergraduate  work, 
students  are  given  an  academic  classification  as  regular  or  special. 
Those  who  have  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  program  with 
acceptable  quality  of  undergraduate  work  are  classified  as  regular. 
Those  who  have  an  undergraduate  record  which  is  not  acceptable  for 
regular  classification  are  classified  as  special.  Special  students  are  not 
eligible  for  degree  candidacy  until  they  have  achieved  regular  stu- 
dent status.  Special  students  will  be  reclassified  as  regular  after  twelve 
credits  of  graduate  work  have  been  completed  with  grades  of  A  and  B. 
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DECREE  CANDIDACY 

A  student  who  has  achieved  regular  classification  and  who  has  com- 
pleted twelve  semester  hours  of  the  required  courses  specified  in  each 
curriculum  with  an  average  of  B  will  be  admitted  to  degree  candidacy. 

RESIDENCE 

All  work  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  completed  in  residence  at 
the  University  unless  approval  has  been  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  for  work  taken  elsewhere.  Students  who  are  in 
residence  and  are  using  the  facilities  of  the  University  must  register 
for  such  work. 

PROCRAMS  OF  STUDY 

At  the  time  of  his  first  registration,  each  full-time  student  must 
develop,  with  the  assistance  of  his  faculty  advisor,  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  study  for  the  degree  for  which  he  is  registered.  All  subse- 
quent changes  must  be  approved  by  his  faculty  advisor. 

Evening  part-time  students  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  re- 
quired courses  outlined  by  each  department,  after  which  the  elective 
courses  may  be  undertaken.  The  study  load  for  such  students  is 
limited  to  a  program  of  two  courses  per  semester  unless  special  per- 
mission to  carry  a  heavier  load  is  given  by  the  Director  of  the  respec- 
tive program. 

CRADINC  SYSTEM 

The  performance  of  students  in  graduate  courses  will  be  recorded 
by  the  instructor  by  use  of  the  following  grades : 

A  —  Excellent 

This  grade  is  given  to  those  students  whose  per- 
formance in  the  course  has  been  of  very  high 
graduate  caliber. 

B  —  Satisfactory 

This  grade  is  given  to  those  students  whose  per- 
formance in  the  course  has  been  at  the  level  neces- 
sary for  graduate  credit. 

C  —Fair 

This  grade  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  student's 
performance  in  the  course  may  be  acceptable  but 
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is  not  consistently  at  the  level  expected  in  gradu- 
ate work. 

F  —  Failure 

This  grade  is  used  to  indicate  unsatisfactory  work. 

In  addition,  the  following  letter  designations  are  used: 
E  —  Course  registration  canceled  for  nonattendance. 

I  —  Incomplete,  without  quality  designation.  This  is 
used  when  a  student  does  not  take  the  final  exam- 
ination or  otherwise  fails  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  course. 

S  —  Satisfactory,  without  quality  designation.  This  is 
used  for  thesis  work. 

W  —  Withdrawn  without  prejudice. 

An  average  of  not  less  than  B  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  master 's  degree.  If  a  grade  of  F  is  obtained  in  a  required 
course,  the  course  must  be  repeated  and  a  grade  of  B  or  better  ob- 
tained. If  a  grade  of  F  is  obtained  in  an  elective  course,  this  course 
may  either  be  repeated  or  another  elective  course  substituted  for  it. 
In  the  ease  of  a  repeated  elective  course,  a  grade  of  B  must  be  ob- 
tained. A  maximum  of  two  extra  courses  is  allowed  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat  a  required  course  or  substitute  for  an  elective  course. 

The  designation  "I"  will  be  changed  to  a  grade  upon  removal  of 
the  "  I "  provided  deficiencies  are  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  semester 
following  the  one  in  which  the  "I"  was  reported.  If  the  course  de- 
ficiencies are  not  made  up  within  the  specified  time,  the  designation  of 
"I"  will  automatically  become  a  grade  of  F.  Missed  final  examina- 
tions cannot  be  made  up  without  the  approval  of  the  Dean  or  Director 
of  the  program  involved.  Approval  for  such  make-up  is  given  only  for 
emergency  reasons  and  must  be  obtained  within  one  month  following 
the  date  of  the  missed  examination. 

WITHDRAWALS 

No  withdrawal  from  a  course  is  allowed  after  the  tenth  class  ses- 
sion. Any  student  who,  prior  to  the  tenth  class  session,  is  absent  from 
three  class  periods  in  succession  without  excuse  is  dropped  from  the 
class. 
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The  University  provides  all  instruction  and  accommodations  on  an 
academic  semester  basis;  therefore,  no  refunds  are  granted  except 
in  cases  where  students  are  compelled  to  withdraw  because  of  personal 
illness  or  other  reasons  beyond  their  control.  A  student  must  complete 
an  official  withdrawal  application  at  the  Graduate  School  office  before 
being  considered  for  a  refund.  In  no  case  are  refunds  made  after  a 
student  has  attended  the  fifth  session  of  a  class.  Questions  regarding 
refunds  should  be  discussed  with  the  Bursar's  office. 

TIME  LIMITATIONS 

Course  credits  earned  in  the  program  of  graduate  study  are  valid 
for  a  maximum  period  of  eight  years.  This  time  limitation  is  likewise 
applicable  to  any  offered  transfer  credits. 

CLASS  HOURS 

Day  classes  are  scheduled  for  regular  hours.  Late  afternoon  and 
evening  courses  during  the  first  and  second  semesters  meet  once  a 
week  for  two  hours  for  sixteen  weeks,  including  the  final  examinations. 
In  the  summer  session,  classes  for  all  programs  except  Education  meet 
twice  a  week  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks.  The  Education  summer  ses- 
sion runs  for  six  weeks,  and  the  time  of  class  meetings  is  adjusted 
accordingly.  For  opening  and  closing  dates  of  these  sessions,  consult 
the  Academic  Calendars  of  this  catalogue. 

INTERVIEW  AND  REGISTRATION   DATES,  OFFICE  HOURS, 
AND  CLASS  SCHEDULES 

For  dates  of  the  interview  and  registration  periods  and  office  hours, 
consult  the  inside  front  cover.  The  registration  circulars  issued  in 
July,  December,  and  May  provide  information  regarding  class  meet- 
ing times  and  teaching  staff  as  well  as  listing  the  course  offerings  for 
the  first  semester,  second  semester,  and  summer  session,  respectively. 
Copies  of  these  circulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  Northeastern  University,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts,  or  by 
calling  congress  2-1100. 
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THE     MASTER'S     DEGREE 

Northeastern  University  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Business  Administration, 
and  Master  of  Education. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  may  be  earned  in  the  following  fields : 
chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engi- 
neering, engineering  management,  mathematics,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  physics. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  be  earned  in  the  following  fields: 
English,  history,  political  science,  and  psychology. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  must  complete  satisfactorily 
an  approved  program  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  is  registered. 

The  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  are  a  minimum  of  thirty 
semester  hours  of  correlated  work  of  graduate  caliber,  together  with 
such  other  study  as  may  be  required  by  the  department  concerned, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  appropriate  program.  De- 
partment chairmen  and  the  Dean  are  available  for  counsel  on  the  se- 
lection of  electives. 

THESIS 

If  a  thesis  is  required  in  partial  fulfillment  of  degree  requirements, 
it  must  show  independent  work  based  in  part  upon  original  material. 
The  thesis  should  show  evidence  that  the  student  has  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  a  limited  field  and  must  meet  the 
approval  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  department 
chairman  concerned,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Instructions  concerning  the  details  of  preparation  of  the  thesis 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  office. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION 

At  the  discretion  of  the  department,  a  final  written  or  oral  compre- 
hensive examination  may  be  required.  No  candidate  may  present  him- 
self for  the  final  comprehensive  examination  without  the  permission 
of  his  faculty  advisor.  Also  such  examinations  must  be  taken  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  commencement  at  which  he  expects  to  receive 
his  degree. 
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FOREIGN   LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 

Some  departments  require  an  examination  to  show  evidence  of 
ability  to  read  one  or  more  foreign  languages.  Such  examinations  are 
given  by  the  Modem  Language  Department  at  times  set  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  The  Modern  Language  Department  may 
grant  exemption  from  the  language  examination  to  a  student  who 
in  other  ways  shows  competence  in  that  language. 

TRANSFER  CREDITS 

Not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be 
transferred  from  other  institutions  towards  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Business  Administration,  or  Master 
of  Education  at  Northeastern.  Grades  in  courses  offered  for  transfer 
must  be  B  or  higher.  Acceptance  of  credits  for  transfer  will  not  be 
approved  until  the  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy,  and  then  only 
if  the  work  submitted  for  transfer  credit  is  consonant  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  approved  program. 
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THE     DOCTOR'S     DECREE 

Northeastern  University  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  following  fields:  electrical  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  physics. 

The  degree  is  granted  to  candidates  who  give  evidence  of  profi- 
ciency, high  attainment,  and  research  ability  in  their  major  field  and 
who  have  satisfied  the  specific  requirements  of  the  department  in 
which  they  are  enrolled. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  should  expect  to  spend  at  least 
three  years  or  the  equivalent  in  full-time  graduate  study.  A  minimum 
of  one  year  full-time  residence  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  mas- 
ter's degree  is  required  and  the  equivalent  of  at  least  twelve  semester 
hours  of  formal  course  work  beyond  the  master's  degree  must  be 
completed.  In  addition,  a  doctoral  thesis  must  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION 

In  order  to  become  a  doctoral  degree  candidate,  each  student  must 
pass  a  qualifying  examination.  This  examination  may  be  either 
written  or  oral  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the  department.  The 
Graduate  School  office  must  be  notified  at  least  two  weeks  before  a 
qualifying  examination  is  to  be  held,  and  passage  or  failure  must  be 
reported  to  that  office  within  one  week  after  the  examination. 

THESIS 

After  degree  candidacy  has  been  established,  a  candidate  must  com- 
plete a  thesis  which  must  embody  the  results  of  extended  research  and 
include  material  suitable  for  publication.  This  work  should  give 
evidence  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  carry  out  independent  investi- 
gation and  interpret  in  a  logical  manner  the  phenomena  determined 
in  the  research. 

The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  committee  and 
prepared  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Graduate  School.  A  booklet 
giving  the  details  of  the  thesis  preparation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
above  office. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION 

During  the  time  in  which  a  student  is  a  candidate  for  a  doctoral 
degree,  he  must  demonstrate  a  subject  matter  knowledge  satisfactory 
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for  the  award  of  such  degree.  This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  by  a 
comprehensive  examination  passed  no  later  than  one  month  before  the 
completion  of  the  thesis.  The  time  and  type  of  this  examination  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  department  concerned. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Before  a  candidate  may  take  the  final  oral  examinations,  he  must 
demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages.  This  read- 
ing knowledge  is  to  be  established  by  an  examination  administered  by 
the  department  concerned. 

FINAL  ORAL  EXAMINATION 

The  final  oral  examination  will  be  taken  after  completion  of  all 
other  requirements  for  the  degree.  This  examination  cannot  be  held 
until  after  the  thesis  has  been  registered  and  accepted  by  the  Graduate 
School  and  must  be  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  at 
which  the  degree  is  to  be  awarded. 

The  committee  for  the  final  oral  examination  for  the  doctoral  degree 
is  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  the  advice  of  the 
chairman  of  the  department.  It  consists  of  at  least  three  full-time 
faculty  members  in  addition  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  or  a  faculty  member  appointed  by  him 
acts  as  chairman. 

The  final  oral  examination  will  include  the  subject  matter  of  the 
doctoral  thesis  and  significant  developments  in  the  field  of  the  thesis 
work.  Other  fields  may  be  included  if  recommended  by  the  examining 
committee. 
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TUITION     AND     FEES 

The  policies  governing  the  amount  and  the  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  are  established  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  Northeastern  University.  The  Council  reserves  the  right 
to  change  these  regulations  at  any  time.  Such  changes  will  apply  to 
students  currently  enrolled  as  well  as  new  applicants  for  admission. 

Schedule  of  Tuition  and  Fees 

Registration  Fee $  10.00 

Payable  at  time  of  first  registration  in  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Business  Administration,  and  Engineering  Programs. 

Tuition  per  Course  for  Part-Time  Students 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Business  Administration,  and  En- 
gineering            66.00 

Education 60.00 

Except  for  the  following  courses: 
Field  Experience  in  Guidance,  Psychology,  and  Spe- 
cial Education 90.00 

Student  Teaching 90.00 

Tuition  per  Term  for  Co-operative  Programs 300.00 

Late  Payment  Fee 2.00 

For  failure  to  pay  tuition  on  due  date. 

Make-up  Fee 5.00 

For  make-up  final  examination  of  any  course. 

Degree  Candidacy  Fee   10.00 

Payable  at  time  of  establishment  of  Degree  Candidacy 
for  students  in  the  Education  Program;  also  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Engineering  Pro- 
grams who  were  registered  prior  to  September,  1959. 

Graduation  Fee 20.00 

Payable  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the 
graduate  degree  is  to  be  awarded. 

Payment's 

Tuition  statements  will  be  mailed  to  the  students  by  the  Student 
Accounts  office  and  are  payable  on  or  before  the  date  specified.  Checks 
should  be  drawn  payable  to  ' '  Northeastern  University. ' ' 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Northeastern  University  has  available  fellowships  and  assistant- 
ships  for  students  who  are  engaged  in  graduate  work.  The  Graduate 
School  will  send  candidates  the  proper  application  blanks  upon  re- 
quest. 

Teaching  Fellowships 

A  number  of  half-time  teaching  fellowships  are  available  in  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry,  English,  History,  Physics,  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  Psychology.  The  time  required  for  departmental  assist- 
ance does  not  normally  exceed  eighteen  hours  a  week  for  two  semes- 
ters.   Teaching  fellowships  carry  remission  of  tuition. 

Research  Fellowships 

Some  departments  employ  graduate  students  on  research  projects. 
These  fellowships  carry  remission  of  tuition  for  nine  semester  hours 
of  academic  work ;  stipends  are  comparable  to  those  for  teaching  fel- 
lowships. These  fellowships  are  normally  given  to  students  who  are 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

Doctoral  Research  Fellowships 

In  the  departments  which  give  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
research  fellowships  are  available  for  students  who  have  passed  the 
qualifying  examination  and  established  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree. These  fellowships  carry  remission  of  tuition,  and  the  stipend  is 
higher  than  that  for  the  Research  Fellowships. 

Graduate  Assistantships 

Some  engineering  departments  have  graduate  assistantships  avail- 
able for  students  studying  for  the  master 's  degree  on  the  Co-operative 
Plan.  These  assistantships  require  half  time  for  departmental  assist- 
ance, and  a  half-time  graduate  load  may  be  undertaken.  Remission 
of  tuition  is  given  in  addition  to  the  compensation  for  the  assistant- 
ship. 

Appointments 

Appointments  to  fellowships  and  tuition  scholarships  are  ordinarily 
announced  by  April  1  for  the  following  academic  year  or  summer.  Ap- 
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pointments  are  for  a  maximum  of  one  year  and  are  not  automatically 
renewed. 

Full-time  Duties 

Graduate  students  who  hold  fellowships  or  tuition  scholarships  are 
expected  to  devote  full  time  to  their  studies  and  the  duties  of  the 
grant.  They  may  not  accept  outside  employment  without  the  consent 
of  their  faculty  advisor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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ARTS     AND     SCIENCES     PROGRAMS 

IN  FORM  ATOM  APPLYING 

TO 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  PROGRAMS 

The  curricula  of  the  degree  programs  are  given  under  each  depart- 
mental heading.  The  descriptions  of  courses  offered  by  the  several 
departments  are  given  so  that  prospective  students  may  obtain  a  view 
of  the  course  coverage.  Preparation  courses  are  indicated  in  each  in- 
stance. Not  all  courses  are  offered  every  year,  but  the  course  offerings 
will  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  students  may  make  continuous 
progress  toward  the  degree. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  class  will  be  limited  to  per- 
mit effective  teaching  at  the  graduate  level,  and  the  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  cancel  any  course  for  which  an  insufficient  number 
of  students  apply. 

All  courses  carry  two  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  unless  spe- 
cified otherwise. 

Teaching  fellowships  are  available  in  the  departments  of  chemistry, 
English,  history,  political  science,  and  psychology.  Applications  for 
these  programs  must  be  filed  by  March  15  with  all  supporting  data  as 
required  by  the  Graduate  School.  The  programs  for  such  students 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  departmental  advisor  before  the  stu- 
dent registers  with  the  Graduate  School. 

The  graduate  program  in  mathematics  operates  on  the  Co-operative 
Plan  by  which  a  student,  during  each  of  two  school  years,  has  two 
ten-week  terms  of  classes  at  Northeastern.  During  the  first  year  this 
is  supplemented  by  a  ten-w^eek  and  twenty-two  week  summer  term  of 
Co-operative  work  with  his  employer.  The  second  year  the  student 
has  two  ten-week  terms  of  Co-operative  employment.  Two  students 
may  form  a  Co-operative  pair,  alternating  their  classroom  study  with 
their  employment  periods,  although  arrangements  for  one  student  can 
easily  be  made.  The  University  Department  of  Co-operative  Educa- 
tion will  arrange  for  the  employment  of  the  graduate  students. 

Applications  for  this  program  in  mathematics  should  be  filed  as  soon 
after  January  15  as  possible  with  all  supporting  data  as  required  by 
the  Graduate  School.  The  curriculum  of  this  program  is  given  under 
the  departmental  headings. 
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The  curricula  of  the  evening  part-time  programs  are  specified  by 
the  departments.  All  part-time  students  must  register  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  and  present  a  transcript  of  undergraduate  record  at  that 
time. 

A  circular  describing  the  courses  to  be  offered  during  the  first  se- 
mester and  giving  the  registration  and  interview  dates  is  issued  in 
July.  A  similar  circular  for  the  second  semester  is  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, and  for  the  summer  session  one  is  issued  in  May. 
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ACADEMIC     CALENDAR 

Evening  Parf-time  Programs  in 
Chemistry,  Mafhematics,  and  Physics 

May  1962  -June  1963 


SUMMER  SESSION   1962 


Interview  and  Registration  Period 

Memorial  Day,  Office  Closed 

Classes  Begin 

Independence  Day,  No  Classes 

Classes  End 

Examination  Period 


Monday-Saturday 

May  21-June  2 

Wednesday 

May  30 

Monday 

June  4 

Wednesday 

July  4 

Tuesday 

July  24 

Wednesday-Thursday     July  25-July  26 


FIRST  SEMESTER   1962-1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Students 
Interview  and  Registration  Period 

for  New  Students 
Labor  Day,  Office  Closed 
Classes  Begin 

Columbus  Day,  No  Classes 
Veterans'  Day,  No  Classes 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 
Classes  Resume 
Christmas  Vacation 
Classes  Resume 
Classes  End 
Examination  Period 
No  Classes 


Thursday-Saturday 

Monday-Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 

Friday 

Monday 

One  Week 

Monday 

Two  Weeks 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Monday-Friday 

Monday-Friday 


July  5-Sept.  8 

Aug.  13-Sept.  8 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  10 

Oct.  12 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  19-Nov.  23 

Nov.  26 

Dec.  19-Jan.  1 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  14-Jan.  18 

Jan.  21-Jan.  25 


SECOND  SEMESTER  1962-1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Wednesday-Saturday 

Jan.  2-Jan.  26 

Students 

Interview  and  Registration  Period 

Monday-Saturday 

Jan.  7-Jan.  26 

for  New  Students 

Classes  Begin 

Monday 

Jan.  28 

Washington's  Birthday,  No  Classes 

Friday 

Feb.  22 

Patriots'  Day,  No  Classes 

Friday 

April  19 

Classes  End 

Friday 

May  10 

Make  up  for  Classes  Missed 

Friday 

May  17 

Friday,  April  19 

Examination  Period 

Monday-Friday 

May  20-May  24 
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ACADEMIC     CALENDAR 

Evening  Part-time  Programs  in 
English,  History,  Political  Science,  and  Psychology 

July  1962  -  June  1963 


FIRST  SEMESTER   1962-1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Thursday-Saturday 

July  5-Sept.  15 

Students 

Interview  and  Registration  Period 

Monday-Saturday 

Aug.  20-Sept.  15 

for  New  Students 

Labor  Day,  Office  Closed 

Monday 

Sept.  3 

Classes  Begin 

Monday 

Sept.  17 

Columbus  Day,  No  Classes 

Friday 

Oct.  12 

A'eterans'  Day,  No  Classes 

Monday 

Nov.  12 

Thanksgiving  Vacation 

One  Week 

Nov.  19-Nov.  23 

Classes  Resume 

Monday 

Nov.  26 

Christmas  Vacation 

Two  Weeks 

Dec.  19-Jan.  1 

Classes  Resume 

Wednesday 

Jan.  2 

Classes  End 

Friday 

Jan.  18 

Examination  Period 

Monday-Friday 

Jan.  21-Jan.  25 

No  Classes 

Monday-Friday 

Jan.  28-Feb.  1 

SECOND  SEMESTER   1962-1963 

Registration  Period  for  Former 

Wednesday-Saturday 

Jan.  2-Feb.  2 

Students 

Interview  and  Registration  Period 

Monday-Saturday 

Jan.  7-Feb.  2 

for  New  Students 

Classes  Begin 

Monday 

Feb.  4 

Washington's  Birthday,  No  Classes 

Friday 

Feb. 22 

Spring  Vacation 

One  Week 

Apr.  15-Apr.  20 

Classes  End 

Friday 

May  24 

Memorial  Day,  No  Classes 

Thursday 

May  30 

Examination  Period 

Monday-Friday 

May  27-May  31 
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ACADEMIC     CALENDAR 
Graduate  Co-operative  Program  in  Mathematics 


July  1962 -June  1963 

Registration  for  both  Division  A 

and  B  Second  Year  Students 

Monday-Friday 

July  9-Aug.  10 

Registration  for  both  Division  A 

and  B  First  Year  Students 

Monday-Friday 

Aug.  13-Sept.  7 

Labor  Day,  Office  Closed 

Monday 

Sept.  3 

Classes  begin  for  Division  A 

Students 

Monday 

Sept.  10 

Columbus  Day,  No  Classes 

Friday 

Oct.  12 

Final  Examination  Period  for  all 

Division  A  Students 

Tuesday-Friday 

Nov.  13-Nov.  18 

Classes  begin  for  Division  B 

Students 

Monday 

Nov.  19 

Thanksgiving,  No  Classes 

Thursday 

Nov.  22 

Classes  end  at  5  p.m.  for 

Christmas  holiday 

Friday 

Dec.  21 

Classes  resume  after  holiday 

at  9  a.m. 

Thursday 

Dec.  27 

New  Year's  Day,  No  Classes 

Tuesday 

Jan.  1 

Final  Examination  Period  for  all 

Division  B  Students 

Monday-Friday 

Jan.  21 -Jan.  25 

Registration  for  all  Division  A  and 

Division  B  Students 

Wednesday-Saturday 

Jan.  2-Jan.  26 

Second  Term  classes  begin  for 

Division  A  Students 

Monday 

Jan.  28 

Classes  end  at  5  p.m.  for 

Washington's  Birthday  recess 

Tuesday 

Feb. 19 

Classes  resume  after  recess 

at  9  a.m. 

Monday 

Feb.  25 

Thesis  due  for  Second  Year 

Division  A  Students 

Monday 

Mar.  18 

Final  Examination  Period  for 

Second  Year  Division  A  Students 

Monday-Friday 

Mar.  25-Mar.  29 

Final  Examination  Period  for  First 

Year  Division  A  Students 

Monday-Friday 

Apr.  1-Apr.  5 

Second  Term  classes  begin  for 

Division  B  Students 

Monday 

Apr.  8 

Patriots'  Day,  No  Classes 

Friday 

Apr.  19 

Thesis  due  for  Second  Year 

Division  B  Students 

Monday 

May  27 

Memorial  Day,  No  Classes 

Thursday 

May  30 

Final  Examination  Period  for 

Second  Year  Division  B  Students 

Monday-Friday 

June  3-June  7 

Final  Examination  Period  for  First 

Year  Division  B  Students 

Monday-Friday 

June  10- June  14 
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COMMITTEE     ON     GRADUATE     STUDY 

I  N 
ARTS     AND     SCIENCES 

Arthur  A.  Vernon,  S3.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Morris  A.  Horowitz,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Victor  E.  Howes,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Reginald  G.  Lacount,  S.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Wilfred  S.  Lake,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts 

Giovanni  Lanza,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Physics 

Antonio  L.  Mezzacappa,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Raymond  H.  Robinson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  A.B.,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  History  and 

Dean  of  Administration  of  Day  Undergraduate  Programs 

Robert  A.  Shepard,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Harold  L.  Stubbs,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

A.  Bertrand  Warren,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

William  C.  White,  S.B.,  Ed.M.,  Eng.D. 

Vice  President  and  Provost  of  the  University 

R.  Gregg  Wilfong,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
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TEACHING     STAFF 


Charles  A.  Ahonen 
Edward  R.  Atkinson 
Philip  N.  Backstrom 
David  W.  Barkley 
James  T.  Barrs 
Jane  M.  Benardete 
Wallace  P.  Bishop 
Walton  B.  Bishop 
Eugene  J.  Blackman 

Raymond  E.  Blois 
Thomas  R.  Brogan 
R.  Ernest  Clark 
Edward  M.  Cook 
Alan  H.  Cromer 
Phillip  Davis 
Laurence  S.  Dempsey 
John  Drougas 
Leonard  J.  Eyges 
Victor  S.  Frank 
Norbert  L.  Fullington 
Samuel  M.  Giveen 
Michael  J.  Glaubman 
Howard  D.  Greyber 
Samuel  C.  Hanna 
Ralph  J.  Harrison 
Walter  Hauser 
Francis  B.  Hildebrand 
Frederick  W.  Holmes 
David  M.  Howell 
Victor  E.  Howes 

Conrad  M.  Jankowski 
Albert  D.  Johnson 
Elmer  E.  Jones 
Robert  D.  Klein 


Lecturer  in  Physics 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry 
Instructor  in  History 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Professor  of  English  and  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Drama,  Speech,  and  Music 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Professor  of  English 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  English    and    Chairman 

of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Assistant  Professor  of  Research  in 
Communications 
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Giovanni  Lanza 
Leonard  Lesensky 
Morton  Levine 
Bertram  J.  Malenka 
Peggy  C.  Marquis 
Everett  C.  Marston 
Charles  Merritt,  Jr. 
Frank  A.  Olson 
Nathan  Grier  Parke,  III 
Philip  W.  Pendleton 

Stanley  R.  Petrick 
Flavio  B.  Reis 
Laurence  Robinson 
Norman  Rosenblatt 
Lawrence  Rosenfeld 
Eugene  Saletan 
Robert  A.  Shepard 

Abraham  Spector 
Victor  R.  Staknis 
Harold  L.  Stubbs 

Richard  J.  Turyn 
Rocco  H.  Urbano 
Alfred  Viola 
Gustav-Adolf  Voss 
A.  Bertrand  Warren 

Neal  T.  Watson 
Roy  Wei n stein 
Irving  Weiss 
Robert  N.  Wiener 
R.  Gregg  Wilfoxg 

Arthur  W.  Winston 
Arthur  Wouk 
Huseyin  Yilmaz 
Harold  S.  Zamansky 
Norman  L.  Zucker 


Professor  of  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Professor  of  English 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director, 
Testing  and  Counseling  Center 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

Lecturer  in  Chemistry 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
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CH  EM  ISTRY 

Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  chemistry,  applicants  must 
have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution  with 
an  undergraduate  program  which  included  at  least  one  year  of  gen- 
eral chemistry,  analytical  chemistrj^  organic  chemistry  and  physical 
chemistry,  two  years  of  mathematics  including  one  year  of  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  and  one  year  of  physics.  Additional  work  in 
mathematics  and  physics  is  desirable. 

THE   MASTER'S  DECREE 

FULL-TIME   PROGRAM 
Orientation  Examination 

All  students  entering  on  the  full-time  program  must  take  an  orien- 
tation examination  during  the  week  preceding  registration.  This  ex- 
amination will  cover  undergraduate  work  in  inorganic,  organic,  physi- 
cal, and  analytical  chemistry.  This  examination  will  be  used  by  the 
advisor  of  the  graduate  student  in  making  up  his  program  of  study. 

Program 

Each  student  will  have  a  faculty  advisor  who  will  approve  his 
program  of  study.  All  students  will  be  required  to  take  the  following 
courses : 

11.111  Adv.  Inorganic  Chemistry    2  11.509    Seminar  1 

11.112  Adv.  Inorganic  Chemistry    2  11.510    Seminar    1 

11.222    Adv.  Organic  Chemistry  ..     2  11.515     Research       2 

11.331     Thermodynamics  2  11.516    Research  2 

11.411     Adv.  Analytical  Chemistry    2  11.525    Intro,  to  Research  I  4 

11.507  Seminar  1  11.526    Intro,  to  Research  II  4 

11.508  Seminar 1 

EVENING   PART-TIME   PROGRAM 

The  admission  requirements  for  this  program  are  the  same  as  for 
the  full-time  program,  but  students  may  progress  according  to  their 
abilities  and  the  time  available. 

Required  Courses: 

11.111,  112    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  4 

11.221,  222    Advanced  Organic  Chemistry   4 

11.331  Thermodynamics    2 

11.332  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure  2 

11.414  Instrumental  Analysis  I  2 

14 
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Elective  Courses: 

Eight  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  chemistry  courses,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  organic  chemistry  course.  Eight  semester  hours 
may  be  elected  from  any  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  or  physics 
for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary  preparation. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DECREE 

Qualifying  Examination 

The  qualifying  examination  is  given  in  four  parts  in  the  fields  of 
organic,  analytical,  physical,  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Students  must 
take  all  four  parts  by  the  end  of  their  third  semester  of  study.  If  any 
part  of  the  examination  is  failed,  it  may  be  repeated  with  permission 
of  the  department,  but  all  parts  must  have  been  passed  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  semester  of  study.  On  the  basis  of  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion, a  student  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Language  Requirements 

The  languages  in  which  proficiency  must  be  demonstrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  Graduate  School  regulations  will  be  speci- 
fied by  the  department. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

The  comprehensive  examination  requirement  will  be  satisfied  by 
a  series  of  written  examinations  to  be  given  at  times  established  by 
the  department. 

Thesis 

After  degree  candidacy  has  been  established,  arrangements  for  a 
thesis  advisor  must  be  completed.  A  thesis  committee  will  also  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  department.  This  committee  will 
be  kept  informed  concerning  the  progress  of  the  thesis  and  will  ap- 
prove the  thesis  in  its  final  form. 

Final  Oral  Examination 

This  examination  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  Graduate 
School  regulations. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF     COURSES 

n.n  1     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemisfry    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  One  year  of  physical  chemistry  and  one  year  of  inorganic 
chemistry 

Course  Content:  Periodic  classification  of  the  elements,  characteristics  based 
on  electronic  structure,  complex  ion  formation,  oxidation-reduction,  chemistry 
of  the  non-metals. 

11.112  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  11.111  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Advanced  treatment  of  the  chemistry  of  metals,  chemical 
properties  of  the  solid  state,  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  coordination 
compounds,  and  the  mechanisms  and  stereochemistry  of  inorganic  reactions. 
The  significance  of  nuclear  properties,  nuclear  changes,  and  tracer  studies  in 
inorganic  chemistry  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

1 1.1 13  Coordination  Chemistry    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.237  Stereochemistry  and  11.112  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Coordination  compounds;  their  experimental  detection,  cal- 
culation of  stabiUty  constants,  factors  affecting  solubility  and  stability  con- 
stants. Ligand  field  theory.  Acidity,  color,  and  lability  of  complexes.  Kinetic 
and  stereochemical  studies  of  inorganic  reaction  mechanisms. 

11.115    Radiochemistry    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.411  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  and  11.112  Advanced 
Inorganic  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Interactions  of  matter  with  high-energy  radiation.  The  use 
of  radioactivity  as  an  analytical  tool  in  chemical  research.  Introduction  to 
isotope  technology. 

11.221  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  One  and  one-half  years  of  organic  chemistry 

Course  Content:  A  discussion  of  modern  valence  theory  which  leads  to  the 
electron  theory  of  organic  chemistry.  The  theory  is  made  the  basis  of  a  study 
of  aromatic  substitution  and  acid-base  phenomena.  Concurrent  with  the 
above,  an  intensive  coverage  of  the  syntheses  and  reactions  of  the  principal 
classes  of  organic  compounds. 

11.222  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.221  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  11.221.  Includes  a  study  of  free  radicals 
and  an  extensive  study  of  the  major  classes  of  unsaturation  found  in  organic 
compounds. 
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11.237  Stereochemistry    (Offered  1962-63.  1  st  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.222  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Geometrical  and  optical  isomerism  in  organic  compoimds. 
Correlations  of  physical  properties  with  molecular  configuration. 

11.238  Physical  Organic  Chemistry  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.222  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Correlation  of  structures  of  organic  compounds  with  their 
physical  properties:  gross  physical  properties,  dipole  moments,  absorption 
and  Raman  spectra,  electron  and  X-ray  diffraction,  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
nance. 

1 1.240    Mechanisms  of  Organic  Reactions 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.237  Stereochemistry 

Course  Content:  Consideration  of  the  fundamental  factors  influencing  the 
course  of  a  chemical  reaction.  Study  of  the  effects  of  structural  and  environ- 
mental changes  on  mechanisms  of  organic  reactions. 

11.243  Natural  Products    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.222  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Structure  determination,  synthesis  and  transformations  of 
selected  classes  of  organic  compounds  of  biological  importance. 

11.244  Biochemistry  (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Preparatioyi:  One  year  of  physical  chemistry  and  one  year  of  organic 
chemistry 

Course  Content:  Consideration  of  protein  chemistry  including  structure,  acid- 
base  equilibria,  protein  interactions,  and  proteins  as  enzymes.  Equilibria  and 
free  energy  of  biochemical  systems.   Enzyme  kinetics. 

11.245  Biochemistry  (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  One  year  of  physical  chemistry  and  one  year  of  organic 
chemistry 

Course  Content:  Biological  oxidation-reduction  reactions.  Metabolism  of  car- 
bohydrates, fats,  proteins,  amino  acids,  nucleic  acids,  porphyrins,  and  steroids. 
Photosynthesis. 

11.246  Biochemistry    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation :  One  year  of  physical  chemistry  and  one  year  of  organic 

chemistry 

Course  Content:  Consideration  of  body  fluids,  permeability:  chemistry  of 
respiration,  hemoglobin,  electrolytes,  water,  and  acid-base  balance.      The 

biochemistry  of  endocrine  glands.    Discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  nutrition. 
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11.253    Organic  Nitrogen  Compounds 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem. 
Preparation:  11.222  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Syntheses,  properties,  and  reactions  of  organic  nitro-  and 
nitroso-  compounds,  amines,  amides,  hydroxlamines,  hydrazines,  azides,  azo- 
and  diazo-  compounds,  nitriles,  and  hydroxamic  acids.  Stereochemistry  of 
rearrangements  of  nitrogen  compounds. 

11.330  Physical  Chemical  Calculations  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Admission  to  graduate  program 

Course  Content:  An  intensive  survey  of  physical  chemistry  through  the 
medium  of  computation. 

11.331  Thermodynamics    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  One  year  of  physical  chemistry 

Course  Content:  First  law  of  thermodynamics,  thermochemistry  second  law, 

chemical  equilibrium,  solutions. 

11.332  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  One  year  of  physical  chemistry 

Course  Content:  Atomic  spectra,  atomic  structure,  introduction  to  wave 
mechanics,  structure  of  matter,  nature  of  the  chemical  bond. 

11.333  Chemical  Kinetics    (Offered  1961 -62,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.331  Thermodynamics 

Course  Content:  Transition  state  and  collision  theories  of  chemical  reactions. 

Reaction  velocity  in  gaseous  and  liquid  systems.    Catalysis,  chain  reactions. 

11.335  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  11.332  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure 

Course  Content:  Introduction  to  statistical  mechanics.  Application  to  chemi- 
cal kinetics,  crystalline  and  liquid  states.    Light  scattering  of  polymers. 

11.336  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  11.332  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure 
Course  Content:  Selected  topics  of  current  importance  in  physical  chemistry. 

11.337  Quantum  Mechanics    (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  11.335  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Classical  mechanics.  Formulation  of  the  Schrodinger  equa- 
tion. Perturbation  methods.  The  W.  K.  B.  approximation.  Group  theoretic 
methods.    Applications  to  valence  theory  and  spectroscopy. 

11.338  Statistical  Mechanics    (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  11.335  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 

Course  Content:  Ensembles.    Systems  of  independent  particles.    Systems  of 
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interacting  particles.  Lattice  statistics.  Statistical  thermodynamics.  Quan- 
tum statistics.  Applications  to  gases,  liquids,  solids,  and  solutions. 

11.340    Nuclear  Chemistry    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  One  year  of  physical  chemistry 

Course  Content:  Nuclear  compositions,  study  of  isotopes,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions. 

1 1 .41 1     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Admission  to  graduate  program 

Course  Content:  A  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  noninstrtraiental 
methods  of  chemical  analysis.  Topics  include  new  reagents  such  as  organic 
precipitants,  complex  formers,  and  indicators;  new  techniques  such  as  ion 
exchange  and  titration  in  nonaqueous  solvents;  and  the  analytical  chemistry 
of  the  less  familiar  elements. 

1 1.414  Instrumental  Analysis  I   (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Admission  to  graduate  program 

Course  Content:  The  theory  and  practice  of  traditional  techniques  of  optical 
and  electrometric  methods  of  chemical  analysis.  Topics  will  include  absolute 
measurements  and  endpoint  detection  systems.  Absorbtion  and  emission 
spectroscopy  as  well  as  potentiometric,  conductimetric,  and  voltammetric 
methods  will  be  discussed. 

11.415  Instrumental  Analysis  11  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  11.414  Instrumental  Analysis  I,  or  consent  of  the  instructor 
Course  Content:  The  theory  of  measurements  applied  to  analytical  chemistry. 
The  problem  of  instrument  design  and  modification  for  specific  applications 
will  be  discussed.  Topics  will  also  include  analytical  problems  of  automated 
systems,  process  control,  and  continuous  analytical  monitoring.  Data  inter- 
pretation and  data  handling  for  recently  developed  instrumental  techniques 
will  be  considered. 

11.507-11.514    Seminar    (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Reports  on  current  fields  of  investigation. 

11.515-11.516     Research   (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Original  research  and  a  written  dissertation  thereon. 

11.517  -  11.520     Research  (Offered  yearly) 

Preparaticm.:  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program 

Course  Content:  Original  research  and  a  written  dissertation  thereon. 

11.525     Introduction  to  Research  I    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program 

Course  Content:  Lectures  by  members  of  the  chemistry  faculty  on  methods 
and  techniques  of  research.  Brief  experimental  problems  to  introduce  special- 
ized research  techniques. 
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11.526     Introduction  to  Research  II     (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation :  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program 

Course  Content:  Experimental  work  designed  to  develop  research  skills  in  a 
specialized  field. 

11.611  Polymer  Chemistry  I    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Organic  chemistry,  physical  chemistry 

Course  Content:  Basic  principles  of  polymer  chemistry.  Description  and 
classification  of  high  polymers.  Addition  and  condensation  poljTnerization 
reactions.  Survey  of  natural  and  synthetic  commercial  polymers,  including 
industrial  methods  of  preparation.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  polymer 
structure  and  relation  of  structure  to  properties. 

11.612  Polymer  Chemistry  11     (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  11.611  Polymer  Chemistry  I 

Course  Content:  Rheological,  mechanical,  thermal,  optical,  electrical,  and 
chemical  properties  of  high  polymers.  Survey  of  rubbers,  plastics,  and  fibers 
and  their  various  industrial  applications.  The  major  fields  in  which  polymers 
are  used  will  be  discussed.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  modern  practices  and 
their  relation  to  theoretical  principles. 
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ENGLISH 

Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  English,  applicants  must  have 
obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution  with  an 
undergraduate  program  which  included  at  least  fifteen  semester 
hours  of  English. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 
Program 

In  addition  to  the  language  requirement,  thirty  semester  hours  of 
academic  work  are  required.  A  student  must  elect  an  option  either  to 
write  a  thesis  for  six  credits  or  to  complete  an  assigned  reading  op- 
tion of  six  credits  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  the  English  De- 
partment. In  addition,  he  may  register  for  four  credits  of  assigned 
reading  in  either  option.  Each  assigned  reading  registration  carries 
a  credit  of  one  semester  hour. 

At  least  two  of  the  following  courses  must  be  taken  in  fulfilling  the 
degree  requirements : 

30.108  Milton  30.110  Shakespeare 

30.109  Chaucer  30.132  Linguistics 

A  maximum  of  four  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  graduate 
courses  in  other  departments  or  from  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
approved  by  the  faculty  advisor.  To  obtain  graduate  credit  for  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  courses,  a  student  must  receive  a  grade  of 
A  or  B. 

Language  Requirement 

In  accordance  with  the  general  Graduate  School  regulations,  pr  .- 
ficiency  must  be  demonstrated  in  a  foreign  language,  to  be  specified 
by  the  department. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

30.101     The  English  Novel  (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Background  and  sources  of  the  first  English  novels,  followed 
by  a  study  of  types  and  techniques  which  developed  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century;    detailed  consideration  of  major  representative 
novelists  from  Richardson  to  the  early  Victorians. 

30.103    Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem  ) 
Course  Content :  Critical  study  of  the  works  of  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville, 
employing  the  aesthetic  rather  than  the  historical  approach. 

30.106  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  study  in  transcendentalism  as  it  found  expression  in 
America  in  the  work  of  three  major  authors.   The  course  will  be  based  on  the 
examination  of  backgrounds,  a  close  study  of  selected  texts,  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  ideas  and  forms. 

30.107  Pope:    From  Windsor  Forest  to  the  Dunciad  of  1743 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Pope's  satiric  and  mock-heroic  modes,  with  close  analysis 
of  individual  works. 

30.108  Milton    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  A  textual  study  of  Milton's  poetry,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Paradise  Lost,  the  minor  poems  and  the  prose  being  treated  primarily  as 
contributing  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  major  work. 

30.109  Chaucer    (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  The  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  placed  on  The  Canter- 
bury Tales  and  Troilus.  No  previous  course  in  Chaucer  will  be  assumed. 

30.110  Shakespeare    (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Contents:  A  study  of  Shakespeare  as  an  Elizabethan  and  of  his  world 
and  his  ideas  as  they  find  expression  in  his  plays.  A  reading  of  ten  selected 
plays  not  commonly  included  in  undergraduate  courses. 

30.1 1 1  Spenser  (Offered  1 963-64,  2nd  sem. ) 

Course  Content:  Critical  study  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  with  discussion  of  the 
minor  poems  as  an  aid  in  understanding  the  major  work. 

30.114  Major  Modern  Dramatists    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem  ) 

Course  Content :  A  study  of  the  art  and  influence  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chek- 
hov, Pirandello,  Shaw,  O'Casey,  O'Neill,  and  Anderson  upon  the  texture  of 
modem  drama. 

30.115  Major  Modern  Poets    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  Readings  in  Yeats,  Robinson,  Eliot,  Frost,  Stevens,  Crane, 
and  others. 
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30.120  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  European  Fiction 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Novels  and  shorter  narratives  of  such  authors  as  Balzac, 
Flaubert,  Dostoevsky,  Mann,  Kafka,  and  Camus  \\'ill  be  discussed  and  re- 
ported on  by  means  of  seminar  papers. 

30.121  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  An  examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  literary  criticism 
as  they  appear  in  the  work  of  major  critics  of  classical  antiquity  and  of 
English  literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  1900.  The  lectures  stress  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Longinus,  Sidney,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  Arnold. 
Assigned  papers  require  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  criticism. 

30.122  Modern  Literary  Criticism  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  An  investigation  of  the  critical  principles  that  underlie  mod- 
ern English  and  American  literature. 

30.129    Comparative  Philology    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content :  This  course  will  seek  to  acquaint  the  student  with  Latin  and 
Greek  as  languages,  especially  as  they  contribute  to  English.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  on  the  part  of  the  student  will  be  required. 

30.132    Linguistics  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  acquaint  the  student  with 

the  more  important  principles  of  linguistics  as  a  science.  Phonetics,  phonemics, 

and  phonolog>-  will  receive  considerable  attention,  as  will  also  patterning, 

process,  meaning,  and  others  of  the  larger  aspects  of  language.  The  approach 

will  be  descriptive  and  comparative.   Reference  and  collateral  work  will  be 

necessary. 

30.501  -  30.504    Thesis — Seminar    (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  The  thesis  is  written  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 


ASSIGNED  READING  COURSES  WHICH  HAVE 
ONE  SEMESTER  HOUR  CREDIT 

30.1 01 R    The  English  Novel    (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

30.1 03R    Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem. 

30.1 06R     Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

30.1 07R    Pope:  From  Windsor  Forest  to  the  Dunciad  of  1743 

(Offered  1963-64.  1st  sem.) 

30.108R      Milton  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
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30.109R  Chaucer    (Offered  1963-64.  1st  sem.) 

30.1  lOR  Shakespeare    (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

30.11 1  R  Spenser  (Offered  1 963-64.  2nd  sem. ) 

30.1 14R  Major  Modern  Dramatists  (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 

30.1 15R  Major  Modern  Poets  (Offered  1962-63.  1st  sem.) 

30.1 20R    Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  European  Fiction 

(Offered  1963-64.  2nd  sem.) 

30.121  R    Principles  of  Literary  Criticism 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

30.122R    Modern  Literary  Criticism  (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 
30.1 29R    Comparative  Philology    (Offered  1962-63.  1st  sem.) 
30.1 32R    Linguistics  (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 
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H  ISTORY 

Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  history,  applicants  must  have 
obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution  with  an 
undergraduate  program  which  included  at  least  fifteen  semester  hours 
of  history. 

THE  MASTER'S  DECREE 
Program 

In  addition  to  the  language  requirement,  thirty  semester  hours  of 
academic  work  are  required.  A  student  must  elect  an  option  either  to 
write  a  thesis  for  six  credits  or  to  complete  an  assigned  reading  op- 
tion of  six  credits  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  the  history  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  he  may  register  for  four  credits  of  assigned  read- 
ing in  either  option.  Each  assigned  reading  registration  carries  a 
credit  of  one  semester  hour. 

Historiography  is  required  for  all  students  and  must  be  taken  be- 
fore starting  a  thesis,  if  this  option  is  elected. 

A  student  may  not  take  more  than  15  semester  hour  credits  in 
either  of  the  following  groups : 

Group  I 

23.100  and  23.100R  Historiography 

23.105  and  23.105R  Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  1600-1800 

23.106  and  23.106R  Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  1800-1960 

23.107  and  23.107R  Modern  English  History 

23.108  and  23.108R  Seminar  in  English  Labor  History 
23.112  and  23.112R  History  of  France,  1870-1960 

23.115  and  23.1 15R    Social  and  Economic  History  of  Europe,  1600-1815 
23.117  and  23.117R    Modem  Germany  History,  1870-1960 
23.122  and  23.122R    Seminar  in  Russian  History 

Group  II 

23.110  and  23.110R    American  Social  History  to  1820 

23.111  and  23.111R    American  Social  History  from  1820 

23.125  and  23.125R  Seminar  in  Recent  American  History 

23.126  and  23.126R  The  United  States  and  Latin  America 

23.127  and  23.127R  American  Constitutional  History 

23.128  and  23.128R  Topics  in  American  History 

A  maximum  of  four  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  graduate 
courses  in  other  departments  or  from  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
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approved  by  the  faculty  advisor.  To  obtain  graduate  credit  for  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  courses,  a  student  must  receive  a  grade  of 
Aor  B. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

This  examination  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  general  Grad- 
uate School  regulations. 

Language  Requirement 

In  accordance  with  the  general  Graduate  School  regulations,  pro- 
ficiency must  be  demonstrated  in  a  foreign  language,  to  be  specified 
by  the  department. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

23.100    Historiography  (Offered  yearly,  Istsem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  traces  the  development  of  historical  writing 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  All  the  major  historians  are  studied. 
Their  styles,  philosophies,  methods  of  research  and  writing,  as  well  as  their 
accuracy  in  reporting,  are  analyzed.  In  addition,  the  varieties  of  source 
materials  and  the  available  bibliographies  are  examined.  Students  will  be 
required  to  show  ability  in  using  the  historical  sources  and  constructing 
historical  narratives  by  producing  many  written  papers  for  this  course. 

23.105  Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  1600-1800 

(Offered  1963-64,  Istsem.) 

Course  Content:  The  intellectual  development  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  Europe,  as  a  background  to  more  recent  thought,  is  the  subject 
matter  of  this  course.  Political,  scientific,  and  philosophic  thought  will  be 
emphasized,  though  other  aspects  will  be  considered  also.  Theories  of  ab- 
solutism and  popular  sovereignty,  Newtonian  science,  and  the  Age  of  En- 
lightenment will  be  developed  in  full. 

23.106  Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  1800-1960 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  23.105  and  as  such  will 
receive  basically  the  same  emphasis.  It  wiU  treat  extensively  the  various 
socialist  movements  and  their  conservative  counterparts;  nonsociahst  radical 
thought  such  as  anarchism  and  nihilism;  the  growth  of  evolutionary  theory; 
and  the  twentieth  century  phenomenon  of  totahtarianism. 

23.107  Modern  English  History    (Offered  1963-64,  Istsem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  concerns  the  development  of  the  political,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  Ufe  of  the  English  people  since  1815.  Among  topics  con- 
sidered are  the  importance  of  industrialization,  Victorian  attitudes,  the  rise 
of  social  and  economic  democracy,  and  implications  of  socialism. 

23.108  Seminar  in  English  Labor  History 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Conte7it:  This  seminar  will  evaluate  liberalism  and  conservatism  in 
terms  of  the  historical  progress  of  the  English  working  classes.  There  will  be 
special  attention  to  research  and  writing. 

23.110    American  Social  History  to  1820 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  The  ethnological  foundation  of  American  civilization,  the 
ways  Americans  made  their  livings,  the  ways  in  which  they  lived,  their  re- 
ligion, education,  arts  and  amusements,  are  the  main  subjects  of  this  course. 
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23.1 1 1  American  Social  History  from  1820 

(Offered  1963-64.  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  The  central  theme  in  this  course  is  the  effect  on  American 
life  of  the  great  growth  of  industry,  the  unprecedented  rise  of  science  and 
invention,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries. 

23.112  History  of  France,  1870-1960 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  French  nation 
from  the  Third  Republic  to  the  Fifth  Republic.  The  problems  growing  out 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  the  causes  and  the  results  of  World  War  I;  the 
search  for  stability  and  justice  in  a  period  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
tension;  the  collapse  of  France  in  World  War  II;  and  the  rise  of  a  new  France 
are  all  studied. 

23.115    Social  and  Economic  History  of  Europe,  1600-1815 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  social  and 
economic  institutions  of  modern  Europe.  Beginning  with  the  rise  of  capital- 
ism and  the  age  of  exploration,  it  traces  the  expansion  of  colonialism  and 
mercantilism,  and  their  effect  upon  the  growth  of  nationalism.  The  social  and 
economic  institutions  of  the  great  empires  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  receive  emphasis. 

23.117    Modern  German  History,  1870-1960 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  The  importance  of  Germany  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  will  be  explored  in  all  its  facets.  While  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  internal  development,  Germany's  relations  with  her  neighbors  and  her 
aspirations  for  empire  will,  of  necessity,  receive  adequate  treatment. 

23.122    Seminar  in  Russian  History  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  seminar  will  deal  with  a  fairly  narrow  span  or  topic 
in  Russian  history.  It  will  presuppose  a  basic  knowledge  of  Russian  history 
and  will  require  extensive  work  on  a  term  paper  as  well  as  assigned  readings. 

23.125  Seminar  in  Recent  American  History 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  will  examine  special  topics  from  the  period 
1896-1960.  Students  will  read  and  write  around  such  topics  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  foreign  affairs,  the  home  front  in  World  War  I,  the  First  New 
Deal,  Truman  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  others. 

23.126  The  United  States  and  Latin  America 

(Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content :  This  course  will  concern  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean  nations  from  1823  to  the  present.  Included  will  be  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  Island  Republics,  and  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
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23.127  American  Constitutional  History 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  The  subject  of  this  course  will  be  the  history  of  America's 
Constitution.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  original  document 
and  especially  to  alterations  and  elaborations  through  amendment,  interpreta- 
tion, and  usage. 

23.128  Topics  in  American  History  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  will  treat  the  history  of  American  transportation 
and  land  use.  Transportation  topics  include  the  development  of  highways, 
canals,  railroads,  and  airlines,  with  attention  to  the  roles  of  private  enterprise 
and  government,  and  to  competition  among  the  various  modes;  land  use 
topics  will  be  taken  from  the  twentieth  century  and  will  include  agriculture, 
conservation,  and  mining,  with  attention  to  government  policy  in  these  areas. 

23.501  -  23.504    Thesis — Seminar  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Thesis  supervision  by  members  of  the  department. 

ASSIGNED  READING  COURSES  WHICH  HAVE 
ONE  SEMESTER  HOUR  CREDIT 

23.100R     Historiography  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

23.1 05R    Intellectual  History  of  Europe,   1600-1800 

(Offered  1963-64.  1st  sem.) 

23.1 06R    Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  1800-1960 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

23.107R    Modern  English  History  (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

23.1 08R    Seminar  in  English  Labor  History 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

23.1 10R    American  Social  History  to  1820 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

23.1 1 1R    American  Social  History  from  1820 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

23.1 12R    History  of  France,  1870-1960 

(Offered  1  963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

23.1 15R    Social  and  Economic  History  of  Europe,  1600-1815 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

23.1 17R    Modern  German  History,  1870-1960 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

23.122R    Seminar  in  Russian  History  (Offered  1  962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

23.1 25R    Seminar  in  Recent  American  History 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
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23.126R    The  United  States  and  Latin  America 

(Offered  1962-63,  2ndsem.) 

23.127R    American  Constitutional  History 

(Offered  1962-63.  Istsem.) 

23.128R    Topics  in  American  History 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
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MATH  EM  ATICS 

Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  mathematics,  applicants  must 
have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution  with 
an  undergraduate  program  which  included  nine  semester  hours  of 
mathematics  beyond  integral  calculus.  If  the  mathematics  which 
the  student  took  did  not  include  two  semesters  of  advanced  calculus, 
his  first  registration  must  be  in  14.107  Advanced  Calculus  followed 
by  14.108  Advanced  Calculus.  These  courses  will  count  as  graduate 
credits. 

FULL-TIME  PROGRAM  ON  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

The  full-time  program  in  mathematics  operates  on  the  Co-operative 
Plan  as  described  on  the  page  preceding  the  academic  calendars.  The 
thirty  semester  hours  of  work  required  for  the  degree  will  normally 
be  distributed  over  four  terms  according  to  the  following  pattern. 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Terms  Second   Terms 

Required  Courses  6        Required  Courses  6 

Elective  Courses  2        Elective  Courses  2 

SECOND  YEAR 

Required  Courses  6        Required  Courses  6 

Elective  Courses  2 

The  program  for  each  student  will  be  made  up  from  the  required 
and  elective  courses  available  in  each  term  and  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  department. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

14.241  Modern  Algebra  14.324  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real 

14.242  Modern  Algebra  Variable 

14.320  Theory-  of  Functions  of  a  Com-  14.330  Functional  Analysis  I 
plex  Variable  14.331  Functional  Analj'sis  II 

14.321  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Com-  14.351  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics 
plex  Variable  14.352  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics 

14.323    Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  14.900  Seminar 

Variable  14.901  Seminar 

ELECTIVES 

The  electives  must  be  taken  from  other  graduate  courses  or  from 
appropriate  advanced  undergraduate  courses  approved  by  the  faculty 
advisor.  To  obtain  graduate  credit  for  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
a  student  must  have  a  grade  of  A  or  B. 
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Comprehensive  Examination 

This  examination  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  general  Grad- 
uate School  regulations. 

EVENING  PART-TIME   PROGRAM 

The  admission  requirements  for  this  program  are  the  same  as  for 
the  full-time  program,  but  students  may  progress  according  to  their 
abilities  and  the  time  available. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

14.241  Modern  Algebra    2 

14.242  Modem  Algebra  2 

14.320  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable   2 

14.321  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable   2 

14.323  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable   2 

14.324  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable   2 

12 
Elective  Courses: 

Eight  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  mathematics  courses. 
Ten  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  any  courses  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  or  physics  for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary 
preparation. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

The  following  noncredit  course  is  offered  by  the  College  of  En- 
gineering for  those  students  whose  undergraduate  mathematical  prep- 
aration is  weak  because  they  have  not  had  differential  equations  or 
because  they  have  been  away  from  formal  mathematical  work  for 
some  time. 

14.07    Differential  Equations 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Course  Content:  Standard  methods  of  solving  ordinary  differential  equations; 
equations  of  first  order  and  first  degree;  linear  equations  of  higher  order  with 
constant  co-efficients,  method  of  undetermined  co-efficients,  variation  of  pa- 
rameters; first-order  equations  of  higher  degree;  special  second-order  equa- 
tions with  variable  co-efficients. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

14.101  Advanced  Mathematics 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Differential  equations 

Course  Content :  Series  solution  of  differential  equations,  Legendre  and  Bessel 
fmictions,  Fourier  series,  orthogonal  functions,  Scalar  and  vector  fields,  gradi- 
ent, divergence,  and  curl.  Boundary  value  problems  involving  partial  differen- 
tial equations:  wave  equation,  heat  flow,  Laplace  equation. 

14.102  Advanced  Mathematics 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.101  Advanced  Mathematics  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  Matrix  algebra,  linear  vector  spaces,  characteristic-value 
problems.  Quadratic  forms,  transformations,  discriminants  and  invariants, 
diagonahzation  of  symmetric  matrices.  Characteristic  numbers  of  nonsym- 
metric  matrices,  function  space  Sturm-Liouville  problems.  Application  of  the 
above  methods  of  analysis  to  selected  topics  in  calculus  of  variations,  differ- 
ence equations,  and/or  integral  equations. 

14.107    Advanced  Calculus    (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation :  Differential  equations  (Open  only  to  mathematics  majors) 
Course  Content:  Functions  of  one  real  variable:  limits,  continuity,  differen- 
tiabiUty,  the  Riemann  integral,  mean-value  theorems  of  both  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  Sequences,  their  limits  and  bounds.  Functions  of  several 
variables;  partial  differentiation,  especially  for  implicit  and  composite 
functions. 
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14.108    Advanced  Calculus    (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.107  Advanced  Calculus 

Course  Content:  Continued  study  of  the  calculus  of  functions  of  several 
variables.  Extremal  problems,  transformations  and  mappings  of  coordinates, 
vector  field  theory,  line  and  surface  integrals.  Improper  integrals:  gamma 
function,  Laplace  transform. 

14.200  Numerical  Analysis    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.201  Principles  of  Automatic  Computation  or  knowledge  of 

programming 
Course  Content:  Niunerical  solution  of  Unear  and  nonlinear  systems  of  equa- 
tions with  aid  of  determinants,  matrices.  Newton's  method,  method  of  steep- 
est descent,  direct  and  inverse  interpolation.  Lagrange  interpolation  formula, 
Aitken's  method,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration.  Curve  fitting  by 
least  squares  with  the  use  of  orthogonal  polynomials.  Harmonic  analysis. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  completely  analyze,  program,  and  run  at 
least  one  major  problem  on  the  University  digital  computer. 

14.201  Principles  of  Automatic  Computation 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Differential  equations 

Course  Content:  Description  of  computing  processes  and  programming  of 
digital  computers.  Basic  concepts  of  computation  on  a  stored  program  com- 
puter as  well  as  a  detailed  study  of  the  preparation  of  specific  programs  in 
machine  language  and  problem  oriented  languages  for  the  IBM  1620  Com- 
puter. Introduction  to  automatic  programming  including  interpretation  and 
compilation.  Binary,  octal,  and  decimal  number  systems.  Application  of  gen- 
eral purpose  digital  computers  to  numerical  problems  in  mathematics  and 
physics. 

14.205    Difference  Equations    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 

Mathematics 
Course  Content:  Formulation  and  solution  of  difference  equations;  approxi- 
mate solution  of  engineering  problems  by  finite-difference  methods;  relaxation 
techniques;  stability  and  convergence  of  approximate  methods.  Applications 
to  elastic  systems,  electrical  networks,  filters,  potential  theory,  wave  propaga- 
tion, heat  flow,  etc. 

14.220    Statistics    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.230  Probability 

Course  Content:  Fundamental  statistical  methods.  Tests  of  significance  and 
estimation  based  on  large  or  small  samples;  simple  correlation  and  linear 
regression;  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance  and  sequential  analysis.  Appli- 
cation to  quality  control  and  other  engineering  problems. 
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14.230    Probability    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation :  Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Course  Content:  Fundamentals  of  probability  theory:  sample  spaces,  axioms, 
algebraic  relations.  Independent  and  dependent  trials,  Markov  chains.  Dis- 
crete probability  laws  including  binominal  and  Poisson;  continuous  distribu- 
tions including  uniform  and  normal.  Mean  and  variance,  moments,  moment- 
generating  functions,  the  law  of  large  numbers,  the  central  limit  theorem. 

14.241  Modern  Algebra    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 
Mathematics 

Course  Content:  Introduction  to  the  general  algebraic  properties  of  groups, 
rings,  ideals,  fields,  and  algebras. 

14.242  Modern  Algebra    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.241  Modern  Algebra 

Course  Content:  Properties  of  general  fields;  Galois  fields,  abstract  vector 
spaces.  General  linear  transformations;  matrices  and  their  properties;  diago- 
nalization  and  inversion  of  matrices.  Application  to  solution  of  algebraic 
equations,  ordinary  differential  equations,  boundary  value  problems,  and  in- 
tegral equations. 

14.300    Fourier  Series  and  Boundary  Value  Problems 

(Offered  1963-64.  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 
Mathematics 

Course  Content:  A  problem  course  dealing  with  the  application  of  trigono- 
metric series  and  integrals  and  related  forms  to  differential  equations  and 
boundary  value  problems. 

14.310    Vector  Analysis    (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 
Mathematics 

Course  Content:  The  theory  and  method  of  vector  analysis  as  applied  in 
physics  and  appHed  mathematics. 

14.320    Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 
Mathematics 

Course  Content:  The  general  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable, 
Cauchy's  theorem.  Taylor's  and  Laurent's  series,  the  theory  of  residues,  con- 
formal  mapping,  the  Schwartz-Christoffel  transformation. 
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14.321     Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 

(Offered  yearly,  2ncl  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.320  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 
Course  Content:  This  course  continues  14.320  and  extends  the  development 
of  the  general  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable  to  more  advanced 
topics.   AppHcation  of  the  theory  to  physical  and  engineering  problems. 

14.323  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation :  14.242  Modern  Algebra  or  14.108  Advanced  Calculus 
Course  Content:  Theory  of  sets,  metric  spaces  and  apphcations  to  the 
topology  of  the  real  line  and  Euclidean  N-space,  closed  and  open  sets,  con- 
tinuous and  uniformly  continuous  functions.  Connected,  totally  bounded,  and 
compact  sets.  Heine-Borel  theorem,  extension  theorems  for  continuous  func- 
tions and  applications  to  integration  theory. 

14.324  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.323  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 
Course  Content:  Integration  theory  on  abstract  measure  spaces  and  its  spe- 
cialization to  Lebesgue  theor>'  on  the  real  line  Outer  measure,  signed  measure, 
measurable  functions.  Lebesgue  convergence  theorem,  Radon-Nikodym  theo- 
rem, product  measures,  and  Fubini's  theorem.  Vitali  coverings,  Lebesgue 
Stieltjes  integral,  and  applications  to  probabihty  theory. 

14.330  Functional  Analysis  I  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.,  1963-64) 

Preparation :  14.324  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 
Course  Content:  Metric  spaces,  principle  of  contraction  mappings,  compact 
sets,  normed  vector  spaces,  Hahn-Banach  theorem,  linear  operators,  appli- 
cations. 

14.331  Functional  Analysis  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.,  1963-64) 
Preparation:  14.330  Functional  Analysis  I 

Course  Content:  Linear  operators  (continuation),  principle  of  uniform 
boundedness,  interior  mappings  principle,  compact  transformations,  applica- 
tions. 

14.340    Calculus  of  Variations  (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 

Mathematics 
Course  Content:  The  minima  of  simple  integrals  in  nonparametric  form  in 
three-space.    Necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  a  minimum,  fields,  the 
Hamilton-Jacobi  theory. 

14.351     Special  Topics  in  Mathematics 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.102  Advanced  Methematics  or  14.108  Advanced  Calculus 
Course  Content:  Selected  topics  in  advanced  mathematics.  In  1961-1962  the 
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topics  included  were  linear  vector  spaces,  boundary-value  problems,  and  in- 
tegral equations. 

14.352    Special  Topics  in  Mathematics 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation :  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics  or  14.108  Advanced  Calculus 
Course  Content:  Selected  topics  in  advanced  mathematics.   In  1961-1962  the 
principal  topic  included  was  random  processes. 

14.530    Partial  Differential  Equations 

(Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 

Mathematics 
Course  Content:  Types  of  equations  which  are  widely  used  in  engineering. 
The  vibrating  string,  Laplace's  equation,  the  flow  of  heat.  Fourier  series  and 
integrals,  Bessel  and  Legendre  functions,  orthogonal  functions. 

14.540    Nonlinear  Differential  Equations 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 

Mathematics 
Course  Content:  The  topological  methods  of  Poincare,  the  work  of  van  der 
Pol.    Oscillations,  nonlinear  resonance,  and  other  applications. 

14.550    integral  Equations    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 

Mathematics 
Course  Content:  Linear  integral  equations,  eigen-value  theory,  relation  to 
infinite  systems  and   differential   equations,   applications   in   mechanics   and 
physics. 

14.600    Differential  Geometry    (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.108  Advanced  Calculus  or  its  equivalent  or  14.102  Advanced 

Mathematics 
Course  Content:  Differential  properties  of  space  curves,  developable  surfaces, 
curved  surfaces,  and  systems  of  curves  on  surfaces. 

14.700    Topology    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation :  14.324  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 
Course  Content:  A  survey  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  topology,  that 
branch  of  geometry  which  studies  those  properties  of  geometric  figures  which 
remain  invariant  under  bicontinuous  transformations,  and  a  discussion  of  its 
significance  to  most  fields  of  modern  mathematics.  Detailed  study  of  metric 
and  general  topological  spaces  with  application  to  real  variables,  differential 
equations;  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra. 

14.900-901     Seminar  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content :  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  advanced  mathematics. 
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PHYSICS 

Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  physics,  applicants  must  have 
obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution  with  an 
undergraduate  program  which  included  twelve  semester  hours  of 
physics,  including  modern  physics,  and  mathematics  through  differen- 
tial equations. 

THE  MASTER'S   DECREE 
Program 

Each  student  will  have  a  faculty  advisor  who  will  approve  his  pro- 
gram of  study.  Certain  senior  undergraduate  courses  may  be  required 
if  the  student's  background  requires  such  work. 

A  thesis  option  for  which  credits  will  be  arranged  is  available  for 
students  pursuing  the  program  on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  program  may  be  completed  on  an  evening  part-time  basis, 
and  the  students  may  progress  according  to  their  ability  and  time 
available. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

15.101  Theoretical  Physics  (Theoretical  Mechanics)   2 

15.102  Theoretical  Physics  (Electromagnetic  Theory  I)     2 

15.111  Mathematical  Physics  2 

15.112  Mathematical  Physics  2 

15.301  Quantum  Theory  2 

15.302  Quantum  Theory  2 

12 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Six  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  physics  courses  with  num- 
bers of  300  or  greater.  Twelve  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from 
any  courses  in  engineering,  mathematics  or  physics  for  which  the 
.''tudent  has  the  necessary  preparation. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  DECREE 

Qualifying  Examination 

The  qualifying  examination  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  taken  normally 
within  the  third  semester  of  graduate  study.  If  any  part  of  the  ex- 
amination is  failed,  it  may  be  repeated  with  the  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. On  the  basis  of  the  qualifying  examination,  a  student  may 
be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Language  Requirements 

The  languages  in  which  proficiency  must  be  demonstrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  Graduate  School  regulations  will  be  speci- 
fied by  the  department. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

The  comprehensive  examination  will  be  given  no  earlier  than  one 
year  after  the  degree  candidacy  has  been  established  and  no  later  than 
one  month  before  the  commencement  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
awarded. 

Thesis 

After  degree  candidacy  has  been  established,  arrangements  for  a 
thesis  advisor  must  be  completed.  A  thesis  committee  will  also  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  department.  This  committee  will 
be  kept  informed  concerning  the  progress  of  the  thesis  and  will  ap- 
prove the  thesis  in  its  final  form. 

Final  Oral  Examination 

This  examination  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  Graduate 
School  regulations. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

15.101  Theoretical  Physics  (Theoretical  Mechanics) 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Admission  to  science  or  engineering  graduate  program 
Course  Content:  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  D'Alambert  principle.  Lagrange's 
equations.   Hamilton's  principle.   Central  forces.  Motion  of  rigid  bodies. 

15.102  Theoretical  Physics  (Electromagnetic  Theory  1) 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Admission  to  science  or  engineering  graduate  program 
Course  Content:  Electrostatic  field  and  potentials.  Multipole  expansions.  The 
static  magnetic  field.  Stationary  current  problems.  Fields  in  material  media. 
Two  and  three  dimensional  boundary  value  problems.  Maxwell  equations. 

15.103  Theoretical  Mechanics    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.101  Theoretical  Physics 

Course  Content:  Hamilton's  equations;  principle  of  least  action.  Canonical 
transformations.  Hamilton-Jacobi  theory.  Classical  perturbation  theory. 

15.104  Electromagnetic  Theory  II     (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.102  Theoretical  Physics 

Course  Content:  Maxwell  equations.  Scalar  and  vector  potentials.  Energy 
and  momentum  of  the  electromagnetic  field.  Boundary  conditions,  plane 
waves  and  spherical  waves.  Scattering  and  radiation  of  electromagnetic  waves. 
Fourier  analysis. 

15.105  Advanced  Physics    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

(Open   only  to  co-operative   electrical    engineering   stu- 
dents) 
Preparation:  14.106  Advanced  Mathematics 

Course  Content:  Selected  topics  of  theoretical  physics  of  special  interest  to 
electrical  engineers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  electrostatics  and  wave  propaga- 
tion. 

15.106  Thermodynamics    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Admission  to  science  or  engineering  graduate  program 
Course  Content:  This  course  will  examine  basic  concepts  and  postulates, 
thereby  developing  the  formal  relations  of  thermodynamics.  There  will  be 
applications  to  problems  of  reversible  and  irreversible  processes,  thermody- 
namic efficiency,  thermodynamic  potentials,  stability  of  systems,  phase  transi- 
tion, and  properties  of  ideal  gases.  If  time  allows,  magnetic  and  electric  sys- 
tems and  some  introductory  statistical  mechanics  will  be  included. 

15.107  Electromagnetic  Theory  ill     (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.104  Electromagnetic  Theory  II 

Course  Content:  Selected  topics  in  electromagnetic  theory:  relativistic  electro- 
magnetic theory,  wave  guide  problems,  propagation,  scattering. 
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15.109    Statistical  Mechanics    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.101  Theoretical  Physics  and  15.106  Thermodynamics 
Course  Content :  A  discussion  and  development  of  laws  of  classical  mechanics 
when  the  initial  state  of  the  system  vmder  consideration  cannot  be  specified 
with  the  accuracy  that  would  be  theoretically  desired.  Development  of  the 
laws  of  thermodynamics  from  this  point  of  view.  Discussion  of  Maxwell, 
Boltzmann,  Fermi-Dirac,  Bose-Einstein  statistics. 

15.111  Mathematical  Physics  I 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.101  Theoretical  Physics  and  15.102  Theoretical  Physics  (may 

be  taken  concurrently) 
Course  Content :  An  introduction  to  the  mathematical  methods  of  theoretical 
physics.  Complex  variables.  Calculus  of  residues.  Conformal  mapping  series 
and  integral  transform  solutions  of  ordinary  differential  equations. 

15.112  Mathematical  Physics  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.111  Mathematical  Physics  I 

Course  Content:  Boundary  value  problems.  Eigen-fimctions  and  their  uses. 
Green's  functions.  Partial  differential  equations  of  physics. 

15.201  Introductory  Modern  Physics    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
(May  not  be  used  for  credit  toward  the  degree  require- 
ments of  the  program  in  physics) 

Preparation:  Admission  to  science  or  engineering  graduate  program 
Course  Content:  A  study  of  the  physical  discoveries  made  since  1900.  Intro- 
duction to  special  relativity.  The  discovery  of  the  electron;  its  emission  from 
matter.  The  origins  of  quantum  theory.  The  nuclear  atom  and  the  Bohr 
theory  of  hydrogen  and  its  spectrmn.  Atomic  structure  and  optical  spectra. 
Schro dinger's  wave  mechanics. 

15.202  Introductory  Modern  Physics  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
(May  not  be  used  for  credit  toward  the  degree  require- 
ments of  the  program  in  physics) 

Preparation:  15.201  Introductory  Modem  Physics 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  the  first  semester.  X-rays.  The  atomic 
nucleus.  Natural  radioactivity.  Isotopes.  Artificial  radioactivity.  The  neu- 
tron, the  proton,  the  positron.  Particle  accelerators,  nuclear  reactions,  nuclear 
forces,  fission  and  fusion.  Cosmic  rays  and  fundamental  particles. 

15.203  Nuclear  Physics    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  A  one-year  course  in  modern  or  atomic  and  nuclear  physics 
Course  Content:  Basic  description  of  nuclei;  radioactivity.  The  detection  of 
nuclear  radiation.  Particle  accelerators.  Nuclear  masses  and  other  properties 
of  nuclei. 
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15.204  Nuclear  Physics  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.203  Nuclear  Physics 

Course  Content:  Nuclear  models.    Magnetic  and  electric  moments  of  nuclei 

Nuclear  transitions.  Nuclear  reactions.  Fission.  High  energy  physics. 

15.205  Inl-roductory  Solid  State  Physics 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  A  one-year  course  in  modern  or  atomic  and  nuclear  physics 
Course  Content:  An  introduction  to  the  electrical  and  magnetic  properties  of 
solids. 

15.206  introductory  Solid  State  Physics 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.205  Introductory  Solid  State  Physics 
Course  Content:  Optical  and  thermal  properties  of  solids. 

15.207  introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Relativity 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.101  Theoretical  Physics  and  15.102  Theoretical  Physics 
Course  Content:  Failure  of  classical  mechanics  and  description  of  critical 
experiments.  Principles  of  equivalence.  Lorenz  transformations.  Relativistic 
mechanics.  Relativistic  electrodynamics.  Radiation  theory. 

15.301  Quantum  Theory  i    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.101  Theoretical  Physics  and  15.102  Theoretical  Physics 
Course  Content:  Experimental  basis.  Schroedinger  equation  and  probability 
interpretation.     Wave    brackets.     Uncertainty    principle.     One-dimensional 
problems. 

15.302  Quantum  Theory  II   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.301  Quantum  Theory  I 

Course  Content:  Operator  and  nonoperator  methods  for  harmonic  oscillator. 
Angular  momentum.   Central  force  problems.   Perturbation  theory. 

15.303  Quantum  Theory  III   (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.302  Quantum  Theory  II 

Course  Content:  Scattering  theory.    Formal  development.    Many   particle 
systems.  Spin.  Addition  of  angular  momenta. 

15.304  Quantum  Theory  IV    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.303  Quantum  Theory  III 

Course  Content:  Symmetry  properties.  Klein-Gordon  equation.   Dirac  equa- 
tions. 

15.305  Quantum  Theory  I  and  II    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.101  Theoretical  Physics 

Course  Content:  This  course  is  a  combination  of  15.301  and  15.302  Quantum 
Theory  I  and  II. 
Credit:  4  semester  hours 
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15.306  Quantum  Theory  III  and  IV 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.302  Quantum  Theory  II 

Course  Content:  This  course  is  a  combination  of  15.303  and  15.304  Quantum 
Theory  III  and  IV. 
Credit:  4  semester  hours 

15.307  Quantum  Theory  of  Fields  I   (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation :  Four  semesters  of  quantum  mechanics 

Course  Content:  Dirac  electron  theory.  The  radiation  field.  Second  quantiza- 
tion. Positron  theory. 

15.308  Quantum  Theory  of  Fields  II 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.307  Quantum  Theory  of  Fields  I 

Course  Content:  Coupled  fields.  Relativistic  scattering  theory.  Radiative  cor- 
rection to  hyperfine  structure.   Lamb  shift. 

15.309  Theoretical  Nuclear  Physics  I  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.303  Quantum  Theory  III  (may  be  taken  concurrently) 
Course   Content:   Experimental   background.    Two   body   problems.    Light 
nuclei;  heavy  nuclei. 

15.310  Theoretical  Nuclear  Physics  II 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.309  Theoretical  Nuclear  Physics  I 

Course  Content:  Interaction  with  the  electromagnetic  field.  Nuclear  reactions. 
Elementary  particles. 

15.31 1  Advanced  Solid  State  Physics  i 

(Offered  1962-63.  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.302  Quantum  Theory  II 

Course  Content:  Selected  topics  in  the  quantum  theory  of  solids.   The  band 
theory  of  metals. 

15.312  Advanced  Solid  State  Physics  II 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.311  Advanced  Solid  State  Physics  I 

Course  Content:  Semiconduction  and  ionic  crystals.   The  electric,  magnetic, 
and  thermal  properties  of  matter. 

15.313  Advanced  Laboratory    (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.203  Nuclear  Physics  or  15.301  Quantum  Theory  I. 
Course  Content:  Experiments  in  Modern  Physics. 

15.314  Advanced  Laboratory   (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.313  Advanced  Laboratory 

Course  Content:  Experiments  in  Modern  Physics. 
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15.401  Semiconductor  Physics    (Offered  yearly,  Istsem.) 

Preparation:  Admission  to  science  or  engineering  graduate  program 
Course  Content:  A  study  of  the  mechanisms  of  conduction  in  solids,  excess 
electrons  and  holes  as  current  carriers,  n-type  and  p-tjqDe  semiconductors, 
p-n  junctions,  rectifiers,  and  transistors.  Comparison  of  metals,  insulators, 
and  semiconductors  from  an  introductory  quantum  viewpoint.  Considera- 
tions of  surface  states,  crystal  growth,  and  the  effect  of  imperfections  in 
crystals. 

15.402  Semiconductor  Physics    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.401  Semiconductor  Physics 

Course  Content:  Studies  of  electrical  and  physical  properties  of  semicon- 
ductors, thermoelectricity,  resistivity,  mobihty,  and  lifetimes  of  current  car- 
riers. HaU  Effect,  conversion  of  solar  energy,  photoelectric  effects,  surface 
effects.  Scattering,  diffusion,  structure  of  p-n  junctions,  transistor  and  recti- 
fier theory.  Basic  theories  of  wave  mechanics,  statistical  mechanics,  and 
band  structure  applied  to  semiconductors. 

15.403  Plasma  Physics  I     (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.102  Theoretical  Physics 

Course  Content:  Motion  of  charged  particles  in  electromagnetic  fields. 
Boltzmann  equation  for  plasmas.  Fundamentals  of  magneto-hydro-dynamics. 
Applications  to  include  mirror  geometry,  high  frequency  confinement,  plasma 
confinement  and  heating  by  means  of  magnetic  fields,  motion  of  plasmas 
along  and  across  magnetic  field  lines. 

15.404  Plasma  Physics  11   (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.^^93  Plasma  Physics  I 

Course  Content:  Plasma  oscillations;  waves  in  magneto  plasmas.  Dispersion 
relations.  Fokker-Plank  equations  for  plasmas;  plasma  conductivity;  run- 
away electrons;  relaxation  times;  radiation  phenomena  in  magneto  plasmas; 
stability  theories;  relativistic  plasmas. 

1 5.405  Upper  Atmospheric  Physics  (Offered  1 962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  15.102  Theoretical  Physics  and  15.403  Plasma  Physics  I 
Course  Content:  Mathematical  formulation  of  ideahzed  equilibrium  atmos- 
pheres. Geoelectric  and  geomagnetic  fields.  Physics  of  the  ionosphere.  Solar 
and  cosmic  radiation.  Meteor  physics.  Theoretical  and  experimental  examina- 
tions of  current  space  technology  problems. 

15.406  Introduction  to  Astrophysics 

(Offered  1962-63,  Istsem.) 
Preparation:  15.101  Theoretical  Physics  and  15.102  Theoretical  Physics,  or  the 
equivalent 

Course  Content:  Survey  of  the  basic  data;  review  of  atomic  spectra  and 
kinetic  theory;  excitation,  ionization  and  dissociation;  emission  and  absorp- 
tion of  radiation;  solar  phenomena;  stellar  interiors  and  nuclear  transforma- 
tions; model  stars;  novae  and  supemovae;  survey  of  the  theory  of  the  evolu- 
tionary tracks  of  stars;  the  structure  of  galaxies;  introduction  to  cosmology. 
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15.501-15.502    Thesis — Seminar    (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Experimental  and  theoretical  work  for  master's  degree. 

15.503-15.504    Seminar    (Offered  yearly) 

Preparation:  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program 

Course  Content:  Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  advanced  physics. 

15.505-15.506    Thesis    (Offered  yearly) 

Preparation:  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program 

Course  Content:  Experimental  and  theoretical  work  for  Ph.D.  candidates. 

15.507  -  15.508    Special  Problems  in  Physics  (Offered  yearly) 

Preparation:  Consent  of  department  chairman 

Course  Content:  Theoretical  or  experimental  work  under  individual  faculty 

supervision. 
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POLITICAL     SCI ENCE 

Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  political  science,  applicants 
must  have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution 
with   an   undergraduate    program   which   included   at   least   fifteen 
semester  hours  of  political  science  or  government  courses. 

THE  MASTER'S  DECREE 
Program 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  academic  work  are  required  and  each 
student  will  have  a  faculty  advisor  who  will  approve  his  program  of 
study.  A  student  may  elect  an  option  to  write  a  thesis  for  six  credits 
or  to  complete  an  assigned  reading  option  of  six  credits  in  connection 
with  the  courses  in  the  Political  Science  Department.  In  addition,  he 
may  register  for  four  credits  of  assigned  reading  in  either  option. 
Each  assigned  reading  registration  carries  a  credit  of  one  semester 
hour. 

A  maximum  of  four  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  graduate 
courses  in  other  departments  or  from  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
approved  by  the  faculty  advisor.  To  obtain  graduate  credit  for  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  courses,  a  student  must  receive  a  grade  of 
Aor  B. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

This  examination  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  general  Gradu- 
ate School  regulations. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

22.131     Recent  Political  Theory  (Offered  1963-64,  Istsem.) 
Course  Content:  An  examination  of  ideas  from  the  time  of  the  French  and 
American  revolutions  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  impact 
of  economic  and  technical  change  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
on  the  course  of  Western  political  thought. 

22.151     Federal  Legislative  Process  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  study  of  Congress  and  the  effect  on  Federal  legislation 
of  the  activities  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  branches  with  particular 
stress  on  Congressional-Presidential  relations. 

22.160    Federal  Administrative  Process  and  Public  Policy 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  An  examination  of  the  processes  of  policy  execution  in  the 
Federal  government  with  focus  on  the  role  of  the  President. 

22.172    United  States-Soviet  Relations 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  study  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  from  1917  to  the  present.   Such  topics  as  the  Soviet  political 
system,  the  "non-recognition"  period,  and  the  origins  and  nature  of  the 
present  power  conflict  are  stressed. 

22.180    Nationalism  (Offered  1963-64,  Istsem.) 
Course  Content:  An  examination  of  the  evolution  and  role  of  nationahsm  in 
contemporary    international    relations.     Representative    nationalistic    move- 
ments and  theories  are  covered. 

22.186    Problems  in  American  Civil  Liberties 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  A  study  of  selected  issues  of  American  civil  liberties  and 
rights.  Stress  wiU  be  given  to  contemporary  problems  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  religion,  and  other  matters  within  the  purview  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

22.190    Comparative  Political  Organization 

(Offered  1962-63,  Istsem.) 
Course  Content:  Analysis  of  the  nature  of  political  organization  and  political 
sj'stems  with  special  attention  to  fundamental  problems  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Includes  both  traditional  and  contemporary  models,  developed  and  less 
developed  systems. 

22.196    Totalitarianism    (Offered  1  962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  An  analysis  of  totalitarianism  and  dictatorship  including 
study  of  historical  background,  fundamental  characteristics,  theories  of  origin, 
nature,  and  significance,  and  evaluation  of  techniques,  ideologies,  policies, 
and  instruments  of  power. 
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22.200    Seminar  in  Public  Administration 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  study  of  selected  problems  in  public  administration  at 
all  levels,  with  special  attention  to  state  and  local  processes. 

22.203    Seminar  in  Urban  Government 

(Offered  1963-64.  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  study  of  the  contemporary  crisis  in  urban  government 
stressing  the  problems  of  political  independence,  the  rapid  growth  of  suburban 
and  metropohtan  areas,  and  the  decline  and  decay  of  the  core  city.   Par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  Boston  metropolitan  region. 

22.205    Massachusetts  State  Government 

(Offered  1962-63.  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Study  of  selected  problems  relating  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  three  branches  of  government,  to  partisan  and  non-partisan 
political  organization,  and  to  interest  group  activity. 

22.232    Seminar  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  world 
politics.  Historical  background,  analysis  of  problems  involved  in  policy 
formulation  and  execution,  and  specific  contemporary  issues  are  covered. 

22.501-22.504    Thesis — Seminar  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content :  Thesis  supervision  by  individual  members  of  the  department. 


ASSIGNED  READING  COURSES  WHICH  HAVE 
ONE  SEMESTER  HOUR  CREDIT 

22.131R    Recent  Political  Theory  (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

22.1 51 R    Federal  Legislative  Process  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

22.160R    Federal  Administrative  Process  and  Public  Policy 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

22.1 72R    United  States-Soviet  Relations 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

22.180R    Nationalism    (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

22.1 86R    Problems  in  American  Civil  Liberties 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

22.1 90R    Comparative  Political  Organization 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

22.196R    Totalitarianism  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
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22.200R    Seminar  in  Public  Administration 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

22.203R    Seminar  in  Urban  Government 

(Offered  1963-64.  2nd  sem.) 

22.205R    Massachusetts  State  Government 

(Offered  1962-63.  1st  sem.) 

22.232R    Seminar  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  psychology,  applicants  must 
have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution  with 
an  undergraduate  program  which  included  at  least  fifteen  semester 
hours  of  psychology  including  experimental  psychology  and  statistics. 
The  graduate  record  examination  or  Miller  Analogy  Test  is  desirable 
but  not  required. 

THE  MASTER'S  DECREE 
Program 

Each  student  will  have  a  faculty  advisor  who  will  approve  his  pro- 
gram of  study.  A  thesis  is  required  for  six  semester  hours  credit. 
Arrangements  for  the  thesis  advisor  will  be  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  department. 

The  following  courses  must  be  taken  by  all  students : 
25.101    Statistics  in  Psychology  ....    2  25.106R  Learning  II,  Cognitive 

25.104  The  Nature  of  Motivation    2  Processes  1 

25.105  Learning  I,  Theories  of                      25.108    Personality  Theory  2 
Learning  2           25.108R  Personality  Theory  1 

25.105R  Learning  I,  Theories  of  25.111  Advanced  Experimental 

Learning 1  Psychology    3 

25.106  Learning  II,  Cognitive  25.121  Tests  and  Test  Procedures  2 
Processes 2           25.130  History  of  Psychology  2 

Four  semester  hours  of  electives  must  be  taken  from  other  graduate 
courses  or  from  appropriate  advanced  undergraduate  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  advisor.  To  obtain  graduate  credit  for  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  courses,  a  student  must  have  a  grade  of  A  or  B. 

Language  Requirement 

In  accordance  with  the  general  Graduate  School  regulations,  pro- 
ficiency must  be  demonstrated  in  a  foreign  language,  to  be  specified 
by  the  department. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

25.101     Statistics  in  Psychology  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  A  basic  course  in  statistics  through  simple  analysis  of  variance 
Course  Content:  This  course  is  concerned  with  some  of  the  more  complex 
quantitative  methods  available  for  the  analysis  of  psychological  data.  Such 
topics  as  tests  of  significance,  multiple  and  partial  correlation,  complex 
analysis  of  variance,  covariance,  sampling  techniques,  and  nonparametric 
methods  will  be  considered. 

25.104  The  Nature  of  Motivation  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and  determinants 
of  motivation,  the  instigators  of  thought  and  action.  Dealing  with  both  ani- 
mal and  human  motives,  but  centering  mainly  upon  the  latter,  the  basic 
theories  as  well  as  relevant  experimental  evidence  and  methodological  prob- 
lems will  be  considered.  Members  of  the  class  will  participate  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  material. 

25.105  Learning  I,  Theories  of  Learning 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

25.105R     (Must  be  taken  concurrently) 

Course  Content :  This  course  is  concerned  with  theories  which  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  human  and  animal  learning.  Various  theoretical  approaches  will  be 
discussed,  and  a  major  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  relevant  experimental 
findings.  Members  of  the  class  will  participate  in  the  presentation  of  material. 

25.106  Learning  II,  Cognitive  Processes 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

25.1 06R     (Must  be  taken  concurrently) 

Preparation:  25.105  Learning  I,  Theories  of  Learning 

Course  Content:  This  course  will  deal  with  such  cognitive  areas  as  percep- 
tion, problem  solving,  concept  formation  and  memory.  The  historical  de- 
velopment and  current  status  of  theory  and  research  will  be  considered  for 
each  area.  Members  of  the  class  will  participate  in  the  presentation  of 
material. 

25.1 08    Personality  Theory  (Offered  1 962-63,  2nd  sem. ) 

25.1 08R     (Must  be  taken  concurrently) 

Course  Content:  This  course  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  the  various  theories 
which  have  contributed  to  an  understanding  of  the  human  personality.  Empa- 
sis  will  be  placed  upon  theories  which  stress  the  dynamic  integration  of  the 
personality.  Readings  from  original  sources  will  supplement  class  work. 
Members  of  the  class  will  participate  in  the  presentation  of  material. 
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25.111     Advanced  Experimental  Psychology 

(Offered  1962-63,  Istsem.) 

Course  Content:  Experimental  work  in  the  areas  of  human  and  animal  be- 
havior. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  experimental  design  and  methodology. 

Credit :  3  semester  hours 

25.121     Test  and  Test  Procedures  (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  A  basic  course  in  statistics 

Course  Content:  This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  various  kinds  of  psycho- 
logical tests  currently  available.  A  number  of  representative,  widely  used 
tests  will  be  considered  intensively.  Principles  of  test  construction  will  be 
dealt  with,  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  construction  of  a  "new"  test. 
Specific  topics  include  assessment  of  validity  and  reliability,  estabUshment  of 
norms,  and  item  analysis. 

25.130    The  History  of  Psychology  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  attempts  to  evaluate  modern  psychology  in  the 
light  of  its  historical  origins.  The  historical  background  provided  by  phil- 
osophy, as  well  as  by  the  physical,  social,  and  medical  sciences,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail.  Members  of  the  class  will  participate  in  the  presentation 
of  the  material. 

25.141     Current  Issues  in  Psychology 

(Offered  1963-64,  Istsem.) 

Preparation:  25.101  Statistics  in  Psychology,  25.104  The  Nature  of  Motiva- 
tion, 25.105  Learning  I,  Theories  of  Learning.  (Either  25.104  or  25.105  may 
be  taken  concurrently.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  will  consider  in  detail  a  number  of  theoretical 
problems  and  issues  of  concern  in  the  current  psychological  literature.  Topics 
of  broad  interest  from  all  major  areas  of  psychology  will  be  treated.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  participate  extensively  in  the  presentation  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  material. 

25.144    Social  Psychology  (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  is  concerned  with  group  phenomena  and  the 
influence  of  the  group  upon  the  thought  and  behavior  of  the  individual.  Such 
topics  as  social  interaction,  perception,  opinions,  attitudes,  leadership,  and 
social  conflict  will  be  considered.  Basic  theories  as  well  as  fundamental  ex- 
perimental evidence  wiU  be  explored.  Members  of  the  class  wiU  participate 
in  the  presentation  of  the  material. 

25.151-25.153    Thesis — Seminar    (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Experimental  work  imder  the  direction  of  the  department. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours  each  course 
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ASSIGNED  READING  COURSES  WHICH  HAVE 
ONE  SEMESTER  HOUR  CREDIT 

25.1 05R    Learning  I,  Theories  of  Learning 

(Offered  1963-64,  Istsem.) 

25.1 06R    Learning  II,  Cognitive  Processes 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

25.108R    Personality  Theory   (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
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BUSINESS     ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAMS 

INFORMATION  APPLYING 

TO 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   PROGRAMS 

Course  descriptions  are  given  so  that  prospective  students  may  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  type  of  material  offered.  The  course  offerings  are 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  students  may  make  continuous  prog- 
ress toward  the  degree. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  class  will  be  limited  to 
permit  effective  teaching  at  the  graduate  level,  and  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  course  for  which  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  students  apply. 

All  courses  carry  two  semester  hours  of  credit  unless  specified 
otherwise. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  at  present  is 
offered  for  part-time  students,  and  therefore,  the  classes  are  given  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  The  curriculum  is  described  on 
the  following  pages.  All  part-time  students  must  register  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  present  a  transcript  of  undergraduate  record 
at  that  time. 

A  circular  describing  the  courses  to  be  offered  during  the  first 
semester  and  giving  the  registration  and  interview  dates  is  issued  in 
July.  A  similar  circular  for  the  second  semester  is  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, and  for  the  summer  session  one  is  issued  in  May. 
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ACADEMIC     CALENDAR 

May  1962  -  June  1963 


SUMMER  SESSION   1962 

Interview  and  Registration  Period      Thursday-Saturday 

May  31- June  9 

Classes  Begin                                        Monday 

June  11 

Independence  Day,  No  Classes           Wednesday 

July  4 

Classes  End                                          Tuesday 

July  31 

Examination  Period 


Wednesday-Thursday    Aug.  1-Aug.  2 


FIRST  SEMESTER  1962-1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Students 
Interview  and  Registration  Period 

for  New  Students 
Labor  Day,  Office  Closed 
Classes  Begin 

Columbus  Day,  No  Classes 
Veterans'  Day,  No  Classes 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 
Classes  Resume 
Christmas  Vacation 
Classes  Resume 
Classes  End 
Examination  Period 
No  Classes 


Thursday-Saturday        July  5-Sept.  15 


Monday-Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 

Friday 

Monday 

One  Week 

Monday 

Two  Weeks 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Monday-Friday 

Monday-Friday 


Aug.  20.Sept.  15 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  17 
Oct.  12 
Nov.  12 

Nov.  19-Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  19-Jan.  1 
Jan.  2 
Jan.  18 

Jan.  21-Jan.  25 
Jan.  28-Feb.  1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  1962-1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Students 

Wednesday-Saturday 

Jan.  2-Feb.  2 

Interview  and  Registration  Period 

for  New  Students 

Monday-Saturday 

Jan.  14-Feb.  2 

Classes  Begin 

Monday 

Feb.  4 

Washington's  Birthday,  No  Classes 

Friday 

Feb.  22 

Patriots'  Day,  No  Classes 

Friday 

April  19 

Classes  End 

Friday 

May  17 

Make-up  for  Classes  Missed 

Friday,  April  19 

Friday 

May  24 

Memorial  Day,  No  Classes 

Thursday 

May  30 

Examination  Period 

Monday-Friday 

May  27-May  31 
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TEACHING     STAFF 
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Robert  Evans,  Jr. 
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Frederic  N.  Firestone 
William  J.  Frost 
Bernard  P.  Goldsmith 
John  J.  Graham 
James  S.  Hekimian 
Sidney  Herman 
Edgar  F.  Huse 
Rudolph  A.  Johnson 
Edward  T.  Keating 
Barkev  Kibarian 
Richard  B.  Knight 
Ching-wen  Kwang 

Pedro  C.  Leano 

Ivory  L.  Lyons 
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Frank  L.  Turgeon 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Instructor  in  Accounting 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Associate  Professor  of  Marketing 
Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Accounting 

Associate  Professor  of  Management 
and  Finance 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
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MASTER  OF   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   DECREE 

ADMISSION 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  business  administration,  appli- 
cants must  have  obtained  a  bachelor 's  degree  from  a  recognized  insti- 
tution. In  addition,  all  applicants  are  required  to  take  the  Admission 
Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business  administered  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.  This  test  is  designed  to  measure  aptitude  for  gradu- 
ate study  in  business  and  is  not  a  measure  of  knowledge  in  specific 
subjects.  No  special  preparation  is  required,  and  there  is  no  passing 
or  failing  score  on  the  test.  The  test  is  given  at  local  universities,  and 
arrangements  are  made  directly  by  the  applicant  with  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service.  The  results  of  this  test  must  be  on  file  by  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  of  a  student 's  registration. 

PROGRAM 

Each  applicant  must  be  interviewed  by  the  Director  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Business  Administration  Program.  At  this  time  he  will  be  noti- 
fied which  of  the  required  courses  of  Group  I  must  be  in  his  program. 
The  choice  will  be  determined  by  work  done  previously  in  the  areas 
indicated.  Such  courses  must  be  completed  before  other  required 
courses  are  taken  and  will  carry  graduate  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  Group  I  courses  required,  each  student  must  take 
the  required  courses  of  Group  II  which  will  total  twenty  semester 
hours.  Ten  semester  hours  of  work  must  also  be  taken  from  elective 
courses  of  Group  III  with  a  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  from 
any  single  functional  area. 

REQUIRED  COURSES— GROUP   I 


14.151 

Mathematics  and  Statistics  for 

20.158 

Economics  of  the  Firm 

Business  Administration  I 

41.101 

Managerial  Accounting 

14.152 

Mathematics  and  Statistics  for 

45.103 

Elements  of  Industrial 

Business  Administration  II 

Management 

20.157 

Aggregative  Economics 

REQUIRED  COURSES  —  CROUP   II 

41.234 

Control 

43.214 

Marketing  II 

42.231 

Human  Relations  in  Business 

44.209 

Finance  I 

Organizations  I 

44.210 

Finance  II 

42.232 

Human  Relations  in  Business 

45.205 

Manufacturing  I 

Organizations  II 

45.206 

Manufacturing  II 

43.213 

Marketing  I 

50.206 

Administrative  Processes 
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FUNCTIONAL  ELECTIVE 

COURSES  — CROUP   III 

Finance 

Manufacturing 

44.212 

Investment  Management 

45.221 

Manufacturing  Policy  I 

44.215 

Financial  Policy 

45.222 

Manufacturing  Policy  II 

Marketing 

Human  Relations 

43.205 

Marketing  Policy 

42.215 

Industrial  Relations  I 

43.241 

Advertising  Management 

42.216 

Industrial  Relations  II 

43.242 

Marketing  Research 

GENERAL  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

20.103 

Managerial  Economics 

20.211 

Business  Cycles  and 

20.202 

Case  Studies  in  Business 

Forecasting 

Enterprise 

45 .208 

Management  of  Small 

20.204 

Government  and  Business 

Enterprises 

20.206 

Economic  Development 

46.103 

Business  Law  I 

20.208 

International  Economic 
Relations 

46.104 

Business  Law  II 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

REQUIRED  COURSES— CROUP  I 

14.151  Mathematics  and  Statistics  for  Business  Administration  1 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  An  introduction  to  some  of  the  modern  concepts  of  mathe- 
matics used  in  linear  programming,  theory  of  games,  probability,  analysis  and 
matrix  algebra.  While  primarily  a  mathematics  course,  applications  will  be 
made  to  business  administration  and  the  social  sciences,  particularly 
economics. 

14.152  Mathematics  and  Statistics  for  Business  Administration  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.151  Mathematics  and  Statistics  for  Business  Administration  I 

or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  quantitative 
methods  in  business  and  economics.  Topics  include  the  principles  and  appli- 
cation of  correlation,  regression,  time  series  analysis,  and  index  niunbers. 

20.157  Aggregative  Economics    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  Macro-economic  analysis,  the  structure  of  national  income 
accounts;  underlying  determinants  of  aggregate  economic  activity;  recent 
theoretical  models  of  disequilibrium,  growth  and  fluctuations;  employment 
and  wage  levels. 

20.158  Economics  of  the  Firm    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Behavior  of  the  individual  firm  from  the  economist's  point 
of  view;  demand,  cost,  seller's  competition,  market  equilibrium  and  value 
concepts. 

41.101     Managerial  Accounting  (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
interrelationship  of  accounting,  controUing,  and  reporting  for  the  industrial 
and  conamercial  enterprise.  Greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  result  of 
general  and  corporate  accounting  procedures  rather  than  the  procedures 
themselves.  The  origin  and  background  of  fin.ancial  statements  and  budgets 
are  considered  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  management's  search 
into  the  qualitative  aspect  of  accounting  with  respect  to  the  management 
process. 

45.103     Elements  of  Industrial  Management 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Subjects  treated  include  product  engineering  and  design, 
production  planning  and  control,  time  and  motion  study,  certain  aspects  of 
wage  and  salary  administration,  design  of  manufacturing  processes  and  plant 
location  and  layout.   Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  problems  involved  in 
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administration  of  these  activities.  The  course  makes  use  of  technical  notes, 
case  problems,  and  text  material  to  provide  the  student  with  basic  knowledge 
and  tools  available  for  reaching  administrative  decisions  on  technological 
aspects  of  industrial  problems. 


REQUIRED  COURSES— CROUP  II 

41.234    Control    (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  41.101  Managerial  Accoimting  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  An  indispensable  tool  for  better  managerial  control  is  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  budgets.  Requisites  to  successful  budgeting 
and  essential  steps  in  budgetary  control  with  the  procedures  for  carrying  out 
budget  poUcies  will  be  studied.  ControUership — the  accounting  and  statistical 
fimction  of  business — is  concerned  with  the  responsibihty  of  providing  "fact- 
finding" information  for  top  management  in  decision-making.  The  work  of  the 
controller  in  obtaining  and  organizing  the  necessary  data  for  managerial  utili- 
zation will  be  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

42.231  Human  Relations  in  Business  Organizations  1 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  The  basic  purpose  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportimity  to 
develop  a  way  of  thinking  about  human  behavior  in  organizations  that  will 
enable  him  to  play  an  effective  administrative  role. 

The  usual  setting  for  administrative  activity  includes  powerful  social  and 
psychological  forces  governing  behavior.  Administrators  must  think  clearly 
in  the  face  of  changing  situations  in  which  they  are  involved  both  as  indi- 
viduals with  personal  needs  and  as  major  determinants  of  the  satisfaction 
of  others. 

42.232  Human  Relations  in  Business  Organizations  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  42.231  Hiunan  Relations  in  Business  Organizations  I 
Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  42.231  Human  Relations  in  Business 
Organizations  I  with  emphasis  on  analysis  of  individual  behavior.    The  ob- 
jective is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  skill  in  under- 
standing others  as  well  as  his  ability  to  communicate. 

43.213     Marketing  I    (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  20.157  Aggregative  Economics,  20.158  Economics  of  the  Firm  or 

equivalent 
Course  Content:  The  objectives  of  this  course  are  twofold:  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  broad  but  comprehensive  imderstanding  of  basic  marketing 
functions,  institutions,  and  policies,  and  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  marketing  problems.  Particular  attention  is  placed 
on  defining  the  role  of  marketing  in  the  economy  as  well  as  in  the  business 
firm.  The  course  requires  that  marketing  situations  be  examined  from  the 
marketing  practitioner's  point  of  view  involving  analysis,  decision,  and  pro- 
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grams  of  action.  Sections  of  the  course  cover  the  consumer,  both  ultimate 
and  industrial,  product  policy,  channels  of  distribution,  and  pricing.  Atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  advertising,  personal  seUing,  marketing  research,  and 
integrated  sales  programs. 

43.214     Marketing  II   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  43.213  Marketing  I 

Course  Content:  A  contmuation  of  43.213  Marketing  I  involving  particularly- 
marketing  situations  examined  from  the  marketing  practitioner's  point  of 
view.  Advertising  and  sales  promotion,  personal  selling,  marketing  research, 
and  an  integrated  marketing  program  will  be  considered. 

44.209  Finance  I    (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  41.101  Managerial  Accounting  or  equivalent 
Course  Content :  A  study  of  the  methods  of  selection  and  development  of  the 
optimum  financial  structure  for  the  business  firm,  including  financial  activa- 
tion of  the  organization  and  efficient  maintenance  of  its  operation;  sources 
of  initial  as  well  as  of  operating  capital;  dividend  pohcy  and  dividend  pay- 
ment procedure;  organization  for  finance,  including  capital  budgeting,  tax 
planning,  long-range  fiscal  planning;  financing  for  reorganization,  merger,  and 
liquidation;  international  aspects  of  financial  control;  analysis  of  financial 
statements  and  the  significance  of  operating  ratios. 

44.210  Finance  II   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  44.209  Finance  I 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  44.209  Finance  I  involving  analysis  of 
security  issues,  capital  budgeting,  sources  of  capital,  corporate  income,  and 
control. 

45.205  Manufacturing  I    (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  45.103  Elements  of  Industrial  Management 
Course  Content:  This  course  approaches  the  problems  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions as  experienced  on  the  plant  manager  level.  Reflecting  the  various  ele- 
ments involved  in  production  planning  and  control,  it  is  concerned  with  the 
economics  of  production  when  considering  the  aspects  of  specialization,  simpli- 
fication, standardization,  and  diversification  as  well  as  expansion,  contraction, 
or  integration.  It  includes  such  aspects  of  production  as  materials,  plant  loca- 
tion and  layout,  power  maintenance,  labor  supply,  organization,  wage  policy, 
etc.,  and  concludes  with  cases  considering  the  controls  of  the  manufacturing 
processes,  i.e.,  product  development,  scheduling,  inventory,  quality,  cost,  and 
budgetary  controls. 

45.206  Manufacturing  II    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  45.205  Manufacturing  I 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  45.205  Manufacturing  I. 

50.206    Administrative  Processes 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  44.209,  44.210  Finance  I  and  II;  45.205,  45.206  Manufacturing 

I  and  II;  43.213,  43.214  Marketing  I  and  II 
Course  Content:  This  course  is  concerned,  at  the  top  management  level,  with 
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the  problems  involved  in  the  organizational  and  structural  processes  related 
to  administrative  and  organizational  operation.  It  presents  an  integrated 
approach  to  the  policy  and  planning  function  as  it  cuts  across  departmental 
lines  of  control.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  types  of  organiza- 
tion are  explored  and  discussed  in  terms  of  optimum  values  involved. 


CROUP  III 
FUNCTIONAL  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

FINANCE 

44.212    Investment  Management    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  44.209  Finance  I 

Course  Content:  This  course  reviews  investment  objectives  and  discusses  vari- 
ous methods  of  building  an  investment  portfolio  to  achieve  given  objectives. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those  aspects  of  security  market  operation 
which  will  be  useful  to  the  businessman  and  which  will  furnish  background 
for  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  brokerage  business. 

44.215    Financial  Policy    (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  44.209  and  44.210  Finance  I  and  II,  14.152  Mathematics  and 

Statistics  for  Business  Administration  II 
Course  Content:  Considers  the  technique  of  decision-making  affecting  the 
specific  functions  of  financial  management.  An  intensive  analysis  of  business 
cases  involving,  among  others,  major  financial  policy  issues  including:  design 
of  the  capital  structure;  cost  of  capital;  capital  budgeting  and  return  on 
investment;  sources  of  short-term,  long-term,  and  equity  capital;  valuation 
associated  with  mergers  and  consohdation ;  and  financial  problems  arising 
from  reorganization. 

The  impact  of  cyclical  fluctuations  on  the  functions  of  financial  manage- 
ment wiU  be  considered  specifically  in  regard  to  the  timing  aspect  of  corporate 
financing.  Financial  pohcy  issues  are  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
major  policies  of  the  business  firm  as  an  operating  entity. 

MANUFACTURING 

45.221     Manufacturing  Policy  I    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  45.206  Manufacturing  II 

Course  Content:  Top  management  consideration  of  the  responsibilities  and 
function  in  organizing  for,  planning,  and  controlling  the  procedures  of  produc- 
tion. The  course  considers  the  modern  tendencies  of  industrial  development, 
specifically  integration,  concentration,  consolidation,  specialization,  standardi- 
zation, and  diversification.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  consumptive  demand  to 
determine  markets  and  what  to  manufacture;  factors  affecting  the  industrial 
site,  such  as  accessibility  to  raw  materials,  adequate  labor  supply,  transporta- 
tion service  and  costs;  plan  and  design,  construction  and  layout  for  effective 
production  flow;  selection  of  equipment;  the  coordination  of  output  with 
demand;  seasonal  production;  production  plaiming;  inventory  control;  qual- 
ity control;  procurement;  cost  control;  methods  of  compensation  of  labor. 
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45.222    Manufacturing  Policy  II    (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  45.221  Manufacturing  Policy  I 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  45.221  Manufacturing  Policy  I. 

MARKETING 

43.205     Marketing  Policy  (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  43.214  Marketing  I 

Course  Content:  This  is  a  "laboratory"  course  in  which  the  student  has  the 
opportunity  of  relating  theory  with  practice.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the 
"management  team"  of  a  manufacturing  company,  simulated  in  Northeast- 
em's  computer  center,  and  is  faced  with  responsibility  for  formulating  and 
implementing  marketing  policies  and  with  taking  responsibihty  for  the  conse- 
quences in  a  competitive  environment.  The  relationships  between  marketing 
policy,  finance,  manufacturing  and  business  policy  are  clarified.  Pi/eadings  and 
lectures  supplement  the  decision-making  exercise. 

43.241  Advertising  Management    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  43.214  Marketing  II 

Course  Content:  This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  formulation  of  adver- 
tising poHcy  and  programs  from  a  top  management  point  of  view.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  determining  the  "mix"  of  marketing  elements,  with  emphasis  on 
advertising,  that  satisfies  the  particular  situations  of  various  businesses.  The 
objective  of  the  course  is  not  to  train  advertising  technicians;  rather  it  is  to 
give  a  viewpoint  and  training  to  those  who  may  be  required  to  formulate, 
administer,  or  evaluate  advertising  and  marketing  programs.  Course  work 
consists  of  readings,  text  material,  and  case  discussions.  Both  industrial  and 
consumer  goods  advertising  are  covered. 

43.242  Marketing  Research    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  43.214  Marketing  11 

Course  Content:  The  art  of  scientific  investigation  is  applied  to  typical 
marketing  problems  such  as  product  research,  advertising,  and  sales  control. 
A  step-by-step  procedure  for  defining  a  problem  and  carrying  out  the  research 
necessary  for  its  solution  is  developed.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  motivation 
research  and  operations  research  techniques  developed  by  social  scientists  and 
mathematicians  for  the  solution  of  marketing  problems. 

HUMAN    RELATIONS 

42.215      Industrial  Relations  I    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  covers  the  principles  of  personnel  management 
and  of  management-union  relations;  policy  considerations  in  the  managing 
of  manpower  resources;  the  development  of  labor  organizations  and  labor- 
management  agreements;  work  rules  and  productivity;  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration, and  public  policy  as  to  labor  disputes;  political  activities  and  pubUc 
responsibilities  of  unions  and  management;  labor  markets,  wage  determina- 
tion and  emplojmient  opportunities. 
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42.216     Industrial  Relations  II   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  42.215  Industrial  Relations  I 

Course  Content:  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  problem  areas  and  prac- 
tices of  personnel  management  and  management-union  relations  such  as 
management  authority  and  rights,  union  security,  industrial  discipline;  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  compensation  disagreements.  Cases  will  be  used 
for  the  exploration  of  stoppages  and  other  supplements  to  collective  bargain- 
ing, of  management-union  accommodation,  of  cooperation,  and  of  planned 
consultative  relationships.  Role  playing  with  student  participation  will  be 
used  along  with  other  techniques  for  simulating  actual  management-union 
situations. 

GENERAL  ELECTIVES 

20.103     Managerial  Economics  (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  20.158  Economics  of  the  Firm,  14.151  and  14.152  Mathematics 

and  Statistics  for  Business  Administration  I  and  II  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  An  intensive  analysis  of  the  business  firm  with  respect  to 
demand,  cost,  capital,  capital  budgeting,  and  the  LmpHcations   of  varying 
market  structures  for  price-output  relationships. 

20.202    Case  Studies  in  Business  Enterprise 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  survey  of  the  history  of  industrial  endeavor  and  business 
activity  from  its  rudimentary  stages  to  the  present  day,  with  careful  attention 
to  the  evolution  of  business  management,  noting  successful  and  imsuccessful 
examples  by  case  history ;  discussion  of  the  role  that  business  plays  in  shaping 
our  economy  and  society  as  well  as  the  effect  of  our  social  and  economic  order 
upon  the  business  firm;  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  control  of  business 
by  the  state,  monetary  policies,  pubHc  finance,  the  rise  of  banks,  corporations, 
commodity  and  stock  exchanges,  and  their  regulation  and  control. 

20.204    Government  and  Business    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content :  The  expanding  scope  of  the  government's  economic  and  social 
activities  is  bringing  about  a  much  closer  relationship  between  government 
and  business.  The  course  analyzes  the  role  of  goverimient  as  a  regulating 
force  as  well  as  the  nature  and  impact  of  govermnental  fiscal,  economic,  and 
social  pohcies  upon  the  conduct  of  business.  The  political  and  economic 
philosophies  behind  greater  government  participation  in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  nation,  as  indicated  by  public  utility,  anti-trust,  and  labor  and  social 
legislation. 

20.206    Economic  Development    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  20.157  Aggregative  Economics  or  equivalent 

Course  Content:  This  course  deals  with  the  enumeration,  delineation  and 

assessment  of  variables  which  determine  the  level  and  the  nature  of  economic 

activity. 

An  introductory  discussion  of  the  economic  factor  in  civilization  is  followed 
by  an  examination  of  the  psychological,  social  and  political  influences  on 
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economic  change.  The  role  of  various  economic  institutions  in  secular  develop- 
ment is  analyzed. 

20.208    International  Economic  Relations 

(Offered  yearly,  2ncl  sem.) 
Preparation:  20.157  Aggregative  Economics  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  The  course  will  deal  with  two  major  areas:  the  rudiments 
of  international  economics  and  a  survey  of  current  problems  in  international 
relations.  The  topics  in  the  first  area  include:  theory  of  international  trade; 
balance  of  payment  problems;  tariff  policy  and  multilateral  trade;  capital 
movements.  The  topics  in  the  second  area  include:  problems  of  industrial 
countries  versus  undeveloped  countries;  institutions  of  international  economic 
cooperation  such  as  International  Monetary  Fund,  World  Bank,  and  Common 
Markets.  Not  recommended  for  those  who  have  had  a  good  course  in  inter- 
national trade. 

20.21 1     Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.152  Mathematics  and  Statistics  for  Business  Administration 

II  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  The  major  business  cycle  theories  are  introduced  together 
with  a  survey  of  the  statistical  history  of  fluctuations  in  business  activity  with 
particular  reference  to  capitalism  in  the  United  States.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
the  techniques  and  weaknesses  of  forecasting;  its  importance  to  the  economy, 
specific  industries,  and  the  individual  firm. 

45.208    Management  of  Small  Enterprises 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Analysis  of  all  phases  of  operation  of  a  small  business,  in- 
cluding selection  of  field  or  product,  organizing,  financing  and  setting  up  a 
small  business,  sales  strat^y,  credit  operations,  cash  flows,  cost  controls,  and 
profit  planning,  primarily  through  discussion  of  small  business  organization 
cases. 

46.103  Business  Law  I    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  At  least  one  year  of  business  law  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  An  analytical  study  of  the  "Uniform  Commercial  Code" 
(now  in  effect  in  Massachusetts  and  five  other  states)  which  contains  many 
changes  in  the  legal  rules  affecting  Negotiable  Instruments,  Sales  of  Goods, 
Bills  of  Lading,  Warehouse  Receipts,  and  other  phases  of  business  transactions. 

46.104  Business  Law  II    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  At  least  one  year  of  business  law  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  This  course  deals  with  several  phases  of  business  law  not 
ordinarily  covered  in  undergraduate  courses.  Topics  covered  include  Real 
Property,  Personal  Property,  Rights  and  Remedies  of  Creditors,  Contract 
Restrictions  and  Restrictive  Covenants,  Business  Torts,  Business  Crimes,  and 
a  survey  of  Federal  regulation  of  business  by  administrative  agencies  such 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
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EDUCATION     PROGRAMS 

INFORMATrON     APPLYING 

TO 

EDUCATION     PROGRAMS 

A  full-time  graduate  program  in  education  is  available  for  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  Master  of  Education  degree.  To  be  admitted  to 
full-time  study,  candidates  must  submit  an  application  by  April  1  to 
be  approved  for  first  semester  enrollment  and  by  November  1  for 
second  semester  enrollment.  In  addition,  interviews  are  required 
with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Education  Programs  and  two  other 
staff  members. 

A  late  afternoon  and  evening  program  is  available  for  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  the  Master  of  Education  degree  by  part-time  study. 
All  part-time  students  must  have  an  interview  with  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Education  Programs  at  the  time  of  their  first  registration. 

Students  in  any  program  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  which  are 
not  members  of  a  regional  association  will  be  expected  to  take  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  and  submit  evidence  of  general  quali- 
fications before  being  admitted  to  degree  candidacy. 

Individualized  programs  are  offered  which  are  consonant  with  the 
varied  professional  goals  of  students.  Graduate  students  with  teach- 
ing experience  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
for  service  in  specialized  areas  such  as  guidance,  administration, 
school  psychology  or  special  education.  Teachers  wishing  to  increase 
their  subject  matter  competence  may,  if  qualified,  elect  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  program  from  offerings  in  liberal  arts  or  business  ad- 
ministration. Students  lacking  certification  may  prepare  themselves 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  An  opportunity  for  supervised  stu- 
dent teaching  is  available. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  class  will  be  limited  to 
permit  effective  teaching  at  the  graduate  level,  and  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  course  for  which  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  students  apply. 

The  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  for  a  course  varies  and  is 
indicated  after  each  course  description. 

A  circular  describing  the  courses  offered  during  the  first  semester 
and  giving  the  registration  and  interview  dates  is  issued  in  August. 
A  similar  circular  for  the  second  semester  is  issued  in  December,  and 
for  the  summer  session  one  is  issued  in  May. 
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ACADEMIC     CALENDAR 

May  1962- June  1963 


SUMMER  SESSION    1962 


Interview  and  Registration  Period 

Classes  Begin 

Independence  Day,  No  Classes 

Classes  End 

Examination  Period 


Monday-Saturday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Monday-Friday 


June  11- June  23 
June  25 
July  4 
July  27 
July  30-Aug.  3 


FIRST  SEMESTER  1962  -  1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Students 
Interview  and  Registration  Period 

for  New  Students 
Classes  Begin 
Columbus  Day,  No  Classes 
Veterans'  Day,  No  Classes 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 
Classes  Resiune 
Christmas  Vacation 
Classes  Resume 
Classes  End 
Examination  Period 
No  Classes 


Thursday-Saturday        July  5-Sept.  15 


Wednesday-Saturday 

Monday 

Friday 

Monday 

One  Week 

Monday 

Two  Weeks 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Monday-Saturday 

Monday-Saturday 


Sept.  5-Sept.  15 

Sept.  17 

Oct.  12 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  19-Nov.  24 

Nov.  26 

Dec.  19-Jan.  1 

Jan.  2 

Jan. 19 

Jan. 21-Jan. 26 

Jan.  28-Feb.  2 


SECOND  SEMESTER   1962  -   1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Students 
Interview  and  Registration  Period 

for  New  Students 
Classes  Begin 

Washington's  Birthday,  No  Classes 
Spring  Vacation 
Classes  Resume 
Classes  End 

Memorial  Day,  No  Classes 
Examination  Period 


Wednesday-Saturday 

Jan.  2-Feb.  2 

Monday-Saturday 

Jan.  21-Feb.  2 

Monday 

Feb.  4 

Friday 

Feb.  22 

One  Week 

Apr.  15-Apr.  20 

Monday 

April  22 

Saturday 

May  25 

Thursday 

May  30 

Monday-Saturday 

May  27-June  1 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GRADUATE  STUDY 

I  N 
EDUCATION 

Frank  E.  Marsh,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Chairman 

Director  of  Graduate  Programs  in  Education 

Leota  L.  Janke,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Saul  Rogolsky,  A.B.,  M.A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Donald  K.  Tucker,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Testing  and  Counseling  Center 

Lester  S.  Vander  Were,  A.B.,  MA.,  Ed.D.  Dean  of  Education 

Arthur  A.  Vernon,  S.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

WiLLUM  C.  White,  S.B.,  Ed.M.,  Eng.D. 

Vice  President  and  Provost  of  the  University 
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TEACH  I NC     STAFF 


Robert  L.  Berk 
Gilbert  W.  Berry 
Wendell  R.  Brown 
Edward  B.  Colbert 
David  R.  Cook 
Hope  F.  Danielson 
Eugene  L.  Durham 

Robert  J.  Ferullo 
John  W.  Fox 

Benjamin  C.  Friedrich 
Charles  F.  Haley 
Sidney  Herman 
Leota  L.  Janke 
Albert  W.  Koch 
Robert  S.  Lang 
Olive  B.  MacPherson 
Reuben  J.  Margolin 
Frank  E.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Philip  W.  Pendleton 

Guy  a.  Petralia 
Saul  Rogolsky 
GusTAv  S.  Rook 
Gershen  Rosenblum 
Jack  Shapiro 
Donald  K.  Tucker 

Lester  S.  Vander  Werf 
E.  Davis  Woodbury 


Lecturer  in  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Lecturer  in  Edux^ation 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science  and  Acting 
Chairman,  Department  of  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation 

Instructor  in  Speech 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Graphic  Sciences 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director 
of  Graduate  Education  Programs 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director, 

Testing  and  Counseling  Center 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Professor  of  Graphic  Sciences 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Assistant 
Director,  Testing  and  Counseling  Center 

Dean  of  Education 

Lecturer  in  Education 
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MASTER    OF     EDUCATION     DEGREE 

ADMISSION 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  Education,  applicants  must 
have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution. 

CREDITS  AND  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  satisfying  the  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours,  at  least  twelve  courses  must  be  included  in  each  student's 
program. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Before  a  student  registers  for  the  first  time,  his  professional  ob- 
jective will  be  determined.  A  well-planned  program  for  achieving  the 
objective  will  be  prepared.  For  this  purpose,  an  interview  with  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Programs  in  Education  must  be  arranged.  Ap- 
proval by  the  Director  of  the  content  and  sequence  of  all  graduate 
programs  is  required.  Persons  not  planning  to  pursue  a  degree  pro- 
gram may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  register  for  courses 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  bachelor's  degree. 

CHANCE  OF  PROGRAM 

Any  student  desiring  a  change  in  his  program  must  have  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Director. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  the  following  courses : 
21.306    Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Thinking 
21.340    Research  Methods  in  Education 

21.401  Social  Foundations  of  Education 

21.402  Social  Foundations  of  Education 

CORE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  all  students  must  com- 
plete one  of  the  following  cores : 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Administration  6  semester  hours 

2.  Fundamentals  of  Guidance  6  semester  hours 

3.  The    Nature,    Management    and    Special 

Education  of  Exceptional  Children  6  semester  hours 

4.  History  of  Educational  Thought  6  semester  hours 

5.  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Curriculum    .  .    6  semester  hours 

ELECTIVES 

The  remainder  of  the  student's  program  consists  of  approved  elec- 
tives  consonant  with  his  professional  objective. 
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STUDENT  TEACHING 

Students  who  wish  to  be  certified  for  public  school  teaching  will  be 
expected  to  complete  fifteen  consecutive  weeks  of  supervised  student 
teaching.  Six  semester  hours  and  credit  for  one  course  of  the  re- 
quired twelve  are  awarded  for  the  completion  of  this  requirement. 
Students  desiring  student  teaching  must  complete  a  total  of  thirty- 
four  semester  hours  of  credit  to  qualify  for  the  Master  of  Education 
degree. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  must  be  filed  by  April  1  for  as- 
signments in  the  fall  semester  and  by  November  1  for  assignments  in 
the  spring  semester. 

All  student  teaching  assignments  are  made  by  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Teaching.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  make  independent  ar- 
rangements with  school  systems. 

FIELD  EXPERIENCE 

Qualified  students  may  complete  120  hours  of  supervised  field  ex- 
perience in  School  Guidance,  School  Psychology  or  Special  Educa- 
tion. Four  semester  hours  and  credit  for  one  course  of  the  required 
twelve  are  awarded  for  the  successful  completion  of  this  experience. 
Students  who  desire  field  experience  must  complete  a  total  of  thirty- 
four  semester  hours  of  credit  to  qualify  for  the  Master  of  Education 
degree. 

Applications  for  field  experience  must  be  filed  by  April  1  for  as- 
signment in  the  fall  semester  and  by  November  1  for  assignment  in 
the  spring  semester. 

All  field  experience  assignments  are  made  by  the  Director  of  Grad- 
uate Programs  in  Education.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  make 
independent  arrangements  with  school  systems. 

THESIS 

The  writing  of  a  thesis  is  optional.  Four  semester  hours  and  two 
course  credits  are  awarded  for  the  completion  of  a  thesis. 

Approval  of  an  instructor  in  Research  Methods  in  Education  and 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Programs  in  Education  is  required.  Ap- 
proval forms  are  available  in  the  Graduate  School  office. 

Students  planning  to  submit  a  thesis  must  secure  from  the  Grad- 
uate School  office  a  copy  of  thesis  directions  and  follow  the  procedures 
outlined  therein. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

21.306    Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Thinking 

(Offered  yearly,  1  st  and  2nd  sem.,  and  summer) 
Preparation:  Introductory  psychology  or  its  equivalent 
Course  Content:    Through  the  examination  and  discussion  of  pertinent  re- 
search and  theories,  this  course  provides  an  understanding  of  the  psychological 
principles  involved  in  effective  learning  and  thinking.   Consideration  is  given 
to  such  topics  as  kinds  of  learning,  concept  formation,  the  role  of  organiza- 
tional factors,  emotional  and  motivational  factors,  retention,  and  language 
development. 
Credit :  3  semester  hours 

21.340    Research  Methods  in  Education 

(Offered  yearly,  1  st  and  2nd  sem.,  and  summer) 

Course  Content:  The  student  will  receive  a  practical  introduction  to  the  study 
of  educational  problems  through  the  completion  of  an  original  research 
study.  The  student  will  formulate  a  problem,  review  related  research  studies, 
collect  and  analyze  original  data,  and  draw  conclusions  from  the  findings  of 
his  study.  This  individual  experience  in  carrying  out  and  writing  up  a  re- 
search study  is  supplemented  by  classroom  discussion  of  methods  of  data  col- 
lection and  research  design.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  experimental  approach 
to  the  solution  of  educational  problems  and  problems  of  measurement,  ob- 
servation, and  other  research  designs  are  considered. 
Credit:  3  semester  hours 

21.400  Social  Foundations  of  Education 

(Offered  yearly,  summers) 
Course  Content:  A  combination  of  courses  21.401  and  21.402. 
Credit :  6  semester  hours 

21.401  Social  Foundations  of  Education 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  course  designed  to  increase  understanding  of  human  be- 
havior and  to  develop  objectivity  and  perspective  in  viewing  society.  Human 
personahty  will  be  viewed  in  its  dynamic  aspects  and  in  relationship  to  group 
influences.  The  American  school  will  be  analyzed  as  a  social  institution  within 
the  broader  framework  of  a  dynamic  social  system. 
Credit:  3  semester  hours 

21.402  Social  Foundations  of  Education 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  21.401  Social  Foundations  of  Education 

Course  Content:  Investigation  of  contemporary  trends  and  issues  and  analysis 
of  personal  and  social  problems  in  American  society.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
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upon  critical  analysis  of  American  ideals  and  values  and  the  role  of  the  school 
in  a  democratic  society. 
Credit:  3  semester  hours 

CORE  COURSES 

21.200  Fundamentals  of  Administration 

(Offered  summer,  1962) 
Course  Content:  A  combination  of  courses  21.201  and  21.202. 
Credit:  6  semester  hours 

21.201  Fundamentals  of  Administration 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Designed  for  those  planning  to  enter  administration  as  well 
as  teachers,  principals,  and  school  administrators,  this  course  offers  a  thor- 
ough discussion  and  analysis  of  modem  administrative  practices.  Local,  state, 
and  federal  relationships  in  the  structure  of  American  education;  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  administrator;  supervision  and  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction; and  the  field  of  special  school  services  will  be  included. 
Credit :  3  semester  hours 

21.202  Fundamentals  of  Administration  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  Problems  associated  with  the  planning,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  school  plant;  financing  education;  business  management; 
and  the  increasingly  important  area  of  pubhc  relations  will  be  considered. 
The  course  should  be  of  particular  interest  and  value  to  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators who  are  concerned  with  improving  professional  competence  and 
promoting  effective  teamwork  in  the  administration  of  a  school  system. 
Credit:  3  semester  hours 

21.210    Curriculum  of  the  American  Secondary  School 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.,  and  summer,  1962) 
Course  Content:  This  course  is  designed  for  in-service  and  prospective  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  supervisors  who  seek  experience  and  assistance  in  dealing 
with  such  problems  as  the  following:  improving  and  enriching  the  subject 
curriculmn;  developing  a  core  curriculimi;  general  and  special  education; 
planning  integrated  units  of  work;  providing  for  skill  learning  in  an  experi- 
ence curriculum;  co-operative  development  if  criteria  for  curriculum  evalua- 
tion; and  effective  use  of  evaluative  criteria  for  secondary  schools. 
Credit :  3  semester  hours 

21.212    Curriculum  of  the  American  Elementary  School 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  Consideration  will  be  given  to  actual  teaching  situations  as 
they  exist  in  the  modern  elementary  classroom,  and  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  specific  situations  contributing  to  effective  learning,  sound  curriculum- 
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building,  and  evaluation.   This  course  is  open  to  teachers,  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals, and  others  interested  in  the  modern  elementary  school  program. 
Credit:  3  semester  hours 

21.220    Principles  of  Teaching 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.,  and  summer) 

Course  Content:  An  exploration  of  the  factors  involved  in  effective  teaching. 
Emphasizes  the  basic  need  for  understanding  of  the  learner  and  the  learning 
process.   Considers  the  improved  methods  if  organization  and  evaluation  in 
modern  instructional  programs. 
Credit :  3  semester  hours 

21.351  The  Nature,  Management,  and  Special  Education  of  Excep- 
tional Children 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  A  two-semester  survey  course  for  educators  and  all  others 
concerned  with  one  or  more  aspects  of  exceptional  children.  It  will  involve 
a  study  of  the  nature,  etiology,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  special  education  of 
the  various  problems  of  these  children.  This  half  of  the  course  deals  with 
physical  handicap,  visual  impairment,  organic  disorders,  brain  injury,  speech 
disorder,  and  hearing  impairment.  Lectures,  discussions,  clinical  demonstra- 
tions, and  films  provide  greater  appreciation,  understanding,  and  insight  into 
the  manifold  problems  of  the  exceptional  child. 
Credit :  3  semester  hours 

21.352  The  Nature,  Management,  and  Special  Education  of  Ex- 
ceptional Children 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  half  of  the  course  deals  with  intellectual  deviates  (both 
gifted  and  retarded),  reading  disabilities,  behavior  and  emotional  disorders, 
vocational  problems,  delinquency,  and  a  consideration  of  the  psychological 
aspects  of  visual  impairment. 
Credit:  3  semester  hours 

21.370  Fundamentals  of  Guidance 

(Offered  yearly,  summer) 
Course  Content:  A  combination  of  courses  21.371  and  21.372. 
Credit :  6  semester  hours 

21.371  Fundamentals  of  Guidance:  Basic  Concepts 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content :  The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  to  examine  critically  basic 
concepts  and  techniques  of  school  guidance.  The  role  of  the  teacher,  ad- 
ministrator, and  guidance  specialist  will  be  explored  through  the  analysis  of 
individual  case  problems  encountered  at  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  school  levels.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  practices  of  gathering 
information  about  individuals  and  giving  aid  to  them  through  individual  coun- 
sel and  related  activities. 
Credit :  3  semester  hours 
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21.372    Fundamenfals  of  Guidance:  Programs  and  Policies 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  semester) 
Preparation:  21.371  Fundamentals  of  Guidance:  Basic  Concepts 
Course  Content:  A  review  of  student  personnel  programs  in  local  schools  and 
colleges  will  be  related  to  an  analysis  of  merging  trends  of  guidance  policy  and 
practice  in  the  modern  American  school.  Divergent  trends  in  counsehng  and 
recent  research  in  the  areas  of  occupational  choice  and  juvenile  delinquency 
will  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  qualifications  and  responsibilities  of 
school  guidance  personnel  and  the  place  of  guidance  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Credit :  3  semester  hours 

21.474  History  of  Educational  Thought 

(Offered  summer,  1962) 
Course  Content:  A  combination  of  courses  21.475  and  21.476. 
Credit:  6  semester  hours 

21.475  History  of  Educational  Thought  I 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  will  examine  educational  theory  and  practice 
from  antiquity  to  the  Reformation.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  apply  so- 
ciological and  philosophical  viewpoints  to  systems  of  education,  beginning 
with  primitive  societies  and  continuing  through  Oriental  civilizations,  the 
classical  period  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  early  and  medieval  Christian  eras, 
the  Renaissance  period  and  the  Reformation. 
Credit:  3  semester  hours 

21.476  History  of  Educational  Thought  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  21.475.  The  course  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory  and  practice  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  present.  Among  the  topics  considered  are  the  transition  from  humanism 
to  realism  in  education;  rationalism  and  naturalism  as  these  are  reflected  in 
education;  the  impact  of  psychology  upon  education;  the  growth  of  the  cur- 
riculum; the  "new"  education. 
Credit :  3  semester  hours 


ELECTIVE  COURSES 

21.204  Administration  of  the  School  Unit 

(Offered  summer,  1963) 
Course  Content:  A  combination  of  courses  21.205  and  21.206. 
Credit:  4  semester  hours 

21.205  Administration  of  the  School  Unit  I 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:   The  school  principalship  will  be  placed  in  focus  as  a  key 
position  in  public  education.   Among  other  points  of  emphasis  involving  the 
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complex  role  of  the  principal  will  be  the  development  of  competencies  in 
building  management,  the  analysis  and  improvement  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram, and  the  selection  and  development  of  personnel.  The  course  will  be  of 
sufficient  breadth  to  be  of  assistance  to  teachers  as  well  as  those  presently 
serving  in  the  fields  of  administration  and  supervision. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.206    Administration  of  the  School  Unit  II 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  The  total  responsibilities  associated  with  school  principal- 
ships  will  be  considered  in  this  course.  Administrative  principles  applying  to 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  will  be  discussed.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  meeting  the  educational  needs,  guidance,  curriculum  evalua- 
tion and  revision,  business  management,  extracurricular  activities,  administer- 
ing the  school  plant,  and  interpreting  the  school  program  to  the  community. 
The  course  is  designed  to  serve  those  preparing  to  become  principals  as  well 
as  to  guide  administrators  in  the  field. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.218     Principles  of  Supervision 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  This  course  is  designed  for  principals,  department  heads, 
and  supervisors  as  well  as  teachers  preparing  for  supervisory  responsibility. 
Basic  principles  of  supervision  serve  as  a  base  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
a  school  can  improve  instruction  and  strengthen  its  program  through  super- 
vision. 

Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.230    Student  Teaching  with  Related  Seminar 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

(See  requirements  under  Student  Teaching) 

Course  Content :  Here  the  student  is  provided  opportunity  in  a  public  school 
to  assume  responsibility  for  organizing  learning  experiences  in  his  major  area 
under  expert  supervision.  Separate  seminars  for  elementary  and  secondary 
majors  meeting  weekly  will  run  concurrently  with  the  student  teaching  pe- 
riod and  deal  with  problems  encountered  in  the  classroom. 
Credit :  6  semester  hours 

21.241     Mathematics  at  the  Elementary  Level  I 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  The  course  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  elementary  class- 
room teacher's  understanding  and  appreciation  of  mathematics.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  distinction  between  nimiber  and  numeral,  the 
structure  of  our  number  system,  base  and  place,  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions, set  theory,  equivalence  relationships  and  correspondence,  and  modular 
arithmetics. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 
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21.242    Mathematics  at  the  Elementary  Level  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content :  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  ways  in  which  the  material  of  the 
first  semester  course  can  be  incorporated  into  the  mathematics  program  of 
the  elementary  school  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.245  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Science  I 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  The  first  half  of  a  two  semester  course,  principally  for  sec- 
ondary school  teachers.  Problems  of  observations  of  scientific  facts,  their  dis- 
covery, the  derivation  of  scientific  principles  from  elaboration  of  hypotheses, 
experimentation  and  reasoning  with  these  facts  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
the  learning  processes.  The  different  fields  of  science  will  be  considered,  stress- 
ing especially  their  interdependence  and  their  unity  of  methods  and  of  reason- 
ing. Stress  will  be  laid  upon  an  historical  consideration  of  the  development  of 
certain  important  concepts  that  particularly  well  illustrate  the  development 
and  foster  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  science. 

Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.246  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Science  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  21.245.    During  the  second  half  of  the 
course  plans  for  modern  science  courses  in  various  fields  will  be  elaborated. 

Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.248  Workshop  in  Elementary  Science 

(Offered  summer,  1962) 
Course  Content:  Attention  will  be  given  to  ways  teachers  may  bring  to  their 
classrooms  simple  and  effective  projects,  materials,  and  experiments  in  the 
various  phases  of  science  such  as  machines,  weather,  solar  system,  etc.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  field  trips  and  other  devices  to  strengthen  the  total 
integrated  program  at  the  elementary  level. 

Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.249  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  A  study  of  developments  in  methods,  materials,  and  cur- 
riculvun.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  following:  the 
teacher  of  the  social  studies;  objectives  of  social  studies  instruction;  social 
studies  programs;  controversial  issues;  current  events;  visual  and  auditory 
aids;  field  trips;  evaluation.  These  and  others  will  be  studied  in  their  relation 
to  the  experiences  and  interests  of  the  members  of  the  class.  Particular 
©mphasis  on  the  role  of  the  social  studies  in  education  for  citizenship. 

Credit:  2  semester  hours 
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21.250  Workshop  in  Play  Production  (Offered  summer.  1962) 
Course  Content:  A  laboratory  course  designed  to  aid  the  public  school  teacher 
in  selecting  and  preparing  a  play  for  production.  Major  topics  to  be  discussed 
will  be:  the  role  of  the  director  as  a  co-ordinator  of  activities;  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  director  to  analyze,  block,  design  and  rehearse  the  play;  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  director  to  supervise  the  commercial  aspects  of  dramatic 
activity. 

Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.251  The  Teaching  of  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content :  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  best  ways  to  meet  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  the  four  basic  communication  skills — reading,  writing,  speaking, 
and  listening — and  how  each  relates  to  the  other  in  the  development  of 
children. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.252  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content :  This  course  will  deal  with  factors  which  must  be  considered  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  reading.  Topics  to  be  discussed  will  include 
important  changes  in  the  teaching  of  reading  (methods  and  materials)  and 
reason  for  the  changes.  Reading  readiness — what  it  is,  and  factors  to  be 
considered.  Levels  of  instruction — how  to  plan  a  reading  program  for  any 
grade. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21 .253  The  Teaching  of  Oral  and  Written  Expression  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  For  teachers  of  all  subjects.  Classroom  procedures  to  moti- 
vate pride  in  our  mother  tongue.  Methods  of  attaining  skill  in  the  important 
language  conventions  and  in  stimulating  creative  thinking.  Discussion  of 
problems  of  speaking  and  oral  reading ;  of  teaching  straight  thinking ;  of  grow- 
ing sentences ;  of  vocabulary ;  of  spelling;  of  punctuation.  Reexamination  and 
redirection  of  teaching  methods. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.254  The  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Secondary 
School  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  For  all  secondary  school  teachers.  Study  of  improvement  of 
reading  speed  and  comprehension  by  revised  study  habits,  proper  motivation, 
diagnostic  tests,  and  appropriate  materials.  Surveys  and  discussions  of  de- 
velopmental reading  programs.  Methods  effective  in  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.  Criteria  for  choosing  literature  and  teacher  qualifications  essential  to 
its  effective  presentation.  Special  suggestions  in  the  teaching  of  fiction,  drama, 
poetry,  nonfiction,  and  creative  listening. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 
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21.255    The  Teaching   of   Modern    Languages   in   the   Secondary 
School  (Offered  yearly,  Istsem.) 

Course  Content:  Through  the  case  method  and  group  discussions,  the  most 
effective  types  of  class  activities,  subject  unit  presentation,  assignments,  ex- 
aminations, teacliing  aids,  used  in  modem  language  will  be  considered.  The 
role  of  the  language  laboratory  with  its  problems  of  selecting  equipment, 
scheduling  pupils,  planning  tapes  and  content  of  drill  exercises,  evaluating 
results  and  coordinating  its  functions  with  conventional  classroom  instruc- 
tions will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.261     The  Teaching  of  General  Business  Subjects 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  This  course  investigates  current  trends  in  the  teaching  of 
social  business  subjects,  such  as  general  business,  economics,  economic  geog- 
raphy, business  law,  and  consumer  education.  Objectives,  nature  of  subject 
matter,  teaching  aids  and  devices,  tests  and  measurements,  textbooks,  and 
supplementary  materials  are  studied. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

2T.269    Techniques  of  Educational  illustration 

(Offered  summer,   1962) 

Course  Content :  A  course  designed  to  enrich  the  teacher's  classroom  perform- 
ance by  developing  techniques  of  visual  presentation  of  subject  materials. 
Pictorial  representations  on  chalkboard  and  other  media  through  nonartistic 
skills  will  be  developed.  The  techniques  apply  at  all  levels  of  instruction,  but 
the  subject  matter  will  be  related  to  the  specific  interest  of  each  teacher.  Ar- 
tistic ability  is  not  required. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.270  Multi-view  Orthography  (Offered  1962-63,  Istsem.) 

Course  Content:  A  course  for  technical  drawing,  industrial  arts,  and  voca- 
tional school  teachers  dealing  with  the  modern  "Direct  Method"  concept  of 
representation  of  three-dimensional  configuration  in  principal,  auxiliary,  and 
oblique  views.  The  use  of  logic  and  reasoning  in  the  reading  of  multi-view 
drawings  will  be  systematically  studied. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.271  Technical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  The  course  will  develop  the  general  principles  underlying 
multi-view  representation  using  the  direct  method  and  show  apphcability  to 
all  types  of  views  (principal,  auxiliary,  oblique) .  The  concepts  of  descriptive 
geometry  dealing  with  space  angularity,  perpendicularity,  parallelism,  inter- 
section, and  skewness  between  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  will  be  correlated  with 
their  pictorial  and  multi-view  representations.  Applications  of  these  concepts 
to  more  general  treatments  of  sections  and  intersections;  surface  develop- 
ments ;  axonometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  pictorials ;  shades  and  shadows ; 
as  well  as  problems  deahng  with  space  vector  systems;  topographic  layouts, 
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etc.,  will  be  included.   The  major  aim  of  the  course  will  be  toward  placing 
the  construction,  analysis,   reading,  and  visualization  of   three-dimensional 
concepts  on  a  foundation  of  logic  and  reason. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

l\.ni  Advanced  Graphics  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Course  Content:  The  course  will  develop  methods  by  which  the  theorems  and 
constructive  techniques  of  plane,  sohd,  and  descriptive  geometry  may  be  ap- 
plied in  graphically  representing,  analyzing,  and  solving  problems  having 
mathematical  or  scientific  implications.  The  following  topics  will  be  devel- 
oped to  a  depth  commensurate  with  the  mathematical  and  scientific  back- 
ground of  the  participants:  (a)  basic  geometric  constructions  (exact  and 
approximate)  involving  lines,  curves,  and  polygons;  (b)  graphical  equiva- 
lents to  mathematical  operations  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  ana- 
lytic geometry,  and  calculus;  (c)  graphical  analysis  of  curves  having  sci- 
entific applications  (conic  sections,  involutes,  roulettes,  periodic  functions, 
etc.) ;  (d)  design,  construction,  and  application  of  charts  (bar,  rectihnear, 
logarithmic,  polar,  trihnear,  etc.)  for  the  presentation  and  analysis  of  em- 
pirical data;  (e)  vector  geometry  solutions  involving  displacements,  velocities, 
accelerations,  forces,  relative  motions,  etc.;  (f)  elements  of  nomography, 
topographic  mapping  as  well  as  spatial  relationship  problems  of  mathematical 
or  scientific  origin. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

2\,m    Concepts  of  Modern  High  School  Mathematics 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  The  subject  matter,  methods  of  teaching,  and  philosophy 
behind  the  modernization  of  a  mathematics  program  will  be  discussed.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  placed  on  comparing  the  mathematics  curriculum  as 
suggested  by  the  different  groups  working  on  the  development  of  a  more 
modem  school  mathematics  program. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.278    Concepts  of  Modern  High  School  Mathematics  II 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  21.277  Concepts  of  Modern  High  School  Mathematics  I 
Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  the  material  of  21.277  Concepts  of  Mod- 
ern High  School  Mathematics  I. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.301  Child  Psychology  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  study  is  made  of  the  child  as  he  develops  from  infancy 
through  the  elementary  school  years.  The  primary  emphasis  is  upon  his 
emotional,  social,  and  intellectual  development.  Physical  development  is  dis- 
cussed only  in  its  relation  to  these  other  factors.  The  child  is  considered  in  his 
home  and  peer  environment  as  well  as  in  the  school  environment.  Case  history 
material  is  studied.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  theoretical  formulations  of 
child  behavior. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 
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21.303  Adolescent  Psychology 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.  and  summer) 

Course  Content:    Social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  development  is  traced 
through  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  years.    Problems  in  family  rela- 
tionships and  in  the  adolescent's  social  environment  are  considered  as  well  as 
his  adjustment  in  school.  Case  history  material  is  included. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.304  Mental  Health    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  course  will  study  conditions  leading  to  the  most  effec- 
tive social  adjustment.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  maturation  process  and  mental  health,  the  predeterminants  of  mal- 
adjustment and  its  prevention,  and  will  place  special  stress  on  those  factors 
that  encourage  the  attainment  of  emotional  maturity.  Some  time  will  be 
given  to  a  study  of  community  mental  health  programs.  Information  bearing 
on  mental  health  from  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology,  physi- 
ology, and  medicine  will  be  synthesized  and  evaluated.  This  course  should 
be  of  interest  to  teachers,  personnel  and  guidance  workers,  psychologists, 
social  workers,  rehabilitation  therapists,  and  other  groups. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.307  Abnormal  Psychology  I    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  This  is  a  two-semester  course  designed  for  educators  and 
others  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  personality  may  become  disordered. 
A  careful  survey  of  theories  of  personality  development  will  serve  as  a  base 
for  discussing  the  malfunctioning  personality  as  seen  in  the  possible  types  of 
problems  that  may  occur  at  various  levels  of  development.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  problems  of  a  neurotic  nature  and  the  types  of  defensive 
processes  and  attempts  at  problem  solution  that  are  noted.  Case  studies  and 
films  will  serve  as  illustrations  wherever  possible. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.308  Abnormal  Psychology  11    (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  21.307  Abnormal  Psychology  I  or  its  equivalent 
Course  Content :  This  course  will  continue  to  examine  the  etiology  and  symp- 
toms of  the  more  serious  personality  disorders.  Such  problems  as  conduct 
disorders,  psychosomatic  disorders,  and  psychoses  will  come  under  discussion. 
The  current  methods  of  clinical  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  be  reviewed. 
Case  studies  will  be  integrated  with  lectures  and  discussed. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.309  Croup  Development    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content:  Emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  directed  toward  under- 
standing the  deeper  questions  of  group  growth,  behavior,  and  action  funda- 
mental to  developing  solutions  to  the  complex  problems  of  group  life.  Stu- 
dents will  learn  to  act  as  a  group,  to  act  democratically,  to  examine  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  to  make  group  decisions,  to  become  alert  to  new 
ideas  and  actions,  to  discover  the  pulse  of  a  group,  and  why  one  group  is 
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productive  while  another  is  nonproductive.   The  group  will  examine  inten- 
sively such  areas  as  group  process,  sociodrama,  sociometric  techniques,  atti- 
tude testing,  social  action  project  development,  and  communication  blocks  in 
human  relations. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.312    The  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child 

(Offered  1963-1964,  Istsem.) 
Course  Content:  Educators  will  study  identification  techniques  for  regular 
classroom  use.  Diagnostic  procedures  and  referral  agencies  will  be  explored. 
Skills  to  be  employed  in  helping  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  who  remains 
in  the  regular  classroom  will  be  developed.  An  analysis  will  be  made  of  prob- 
lems of  administration  and  participation  in  a  team  situation  where  emotionally 
disturbed  children  function  in  a  segregated  group. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.320    Statistics  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  A  first  course  in  the  statistical  techniques  used  in  educa- 
tional research  and  in  psychological  testing.  Measures  of  central  tendency, 
variability,  correlation,  chi  square,  analysis  of  variance,  and  multiple  regression 
will  be  among  the  topics  considered.  The  student's  mathematical  background 
need  not  be  beyond  elementary  algebra. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.322  Tests  and  Test  Procedures 

(Offered  yearly,  1  st  sem.,  and  summer) 
Course  Content:  The  principles  and  problems  of  psychological  testing  as  ap- 
plied to  the  field  of  education  are  discussed.  Some  consideration  is  given  to 
elementary  statistical  concepts  as  they  apply  to  test  construction  and  the 
general  problem  of  evaluation.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  proper  selection 
of  tests  for  classroom  and  system-wide  use.  The  student  is  made  familiar  with 
some  of  the  currently  used  tests  of  intelligence,  scholastic  aptitude,  differential 
aptitudes,  achievement,  interest,  and  personality.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
evaluating  tests  for  use  in  education.  Projective  techniques  are  treated 
briefly.  Attention  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  teacher-made  tests,  and  the 
student  spends  some  time  in  the  construction  of  an  achievement  test  in  his 
own  area  of  interest. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.323  Measurement  of  Intelligence    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  21.322  Tests  and  Measurements  or  approval  of  instructor 
Course  Content:  Deals  with  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  its  individual 
measurement  using  standardized  techniques.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the  ad- 
ministration, scoring,  and  interpretation  of  the  Stanford-Binet  (Form  L-M), 
and  a  certificate  will  be  issued  to  those  who  complete  the  testing  requirements 
under  supervision.  Other  individual  tests  will  be  discussed,  including  the 
Wechsler  Scales,  and  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  intellectual  evalu- 
ation of  individuals  presenting  special  problems. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 
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21.324  Advanced  Measurement  of  Intelligence 

(Offered  yearly,  2ncl  sem.) 

Preparation:  21.323  Measurement  of  Intelligence  and  evidence  of  competency 

with  the  Stanford-Binet  Scale 
Course  Content:  Deals  with  the  individual  measurement  of  intelligence  util- 
izing the  Wechsler  Scales.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the  administration,  scoring, 
and  interpretation  of  these  scales,  and  a  certificate  will  be  issued  to  those 
students  who  complete  the  testing  requirements  under  supervision.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  intellectual  evaluation  of  individuals  presenting  spe- 
cial problems  and  to  the  adjunct  diagnostic  features  of  the  Wechsler  Scales. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.325  Field  Experience  in  Psychology 

Preparation:  Arrangement  for  this  experience  is  made  by  consultation  with 

the  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Education 
Course  Content:  Persons  wishing  to  concentrate  graduate  study  in  the  field 
of  school  psychology  and  who  may  never  have  been  employed  in  such  service 
can  acquire  120  or  more  hours  of  such  experience  by  working  under  super- 
vision in  an  approved  school  psychology  program. 
Credit :  4  semester  hours 

21.345     Field  Experience  in  Special  Education 

Preparation:  Arrangement  for  this  experience  is  made  by  consultation  with 

the  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Education 
Course  Content:  Persons  wishing  to  concentrate  graduate  study  in  the  field 
of  special  education  and  who  may  never  have  been  employed  in  such  service 
can  acquire  120  or  more  hours  of  such  experience  by  working  under  super- 
vision in  an  approved  special  education  program. 
Credit:  4  semester  hours 

21.353  Introduction  to  Speech  and  Hearing 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Course  Content:  A  consideration  of  the  fundamentals  of  normal  speech  de- 
velopment and  the  hearing  process;  etiological  factors,  symptomatology  and 
classification  of  speech  and  hearing  disorders;  speech  improvement  versus 
speech  therapy;  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  problems  of  the  speech 
handicapped,  the  hard  of  hearing,  and  the  deaf;  an  orientation  course  for 
teachers,  school  administrators,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  nurses. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.354  Applied  Phonetics  (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  A  survey  of  past  and  present  phonetic  systems;  acquisi- 
tion and  application  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet;  analysis  of  the 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds  of  American  English  with  phonetic  transcription 
of  typical  and  individual  speech ;  the  place  of  phonetics  in  speech  and  hearing 
therapy;  the  variables  affecting  standards  for  speech  sounds  and  pronunci- 
ation. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 
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21.355    Analysis  and  Treatment  of  Reading  Disabilities 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content:  A  consideration  of  reading  problems  in  terms  of  types  of 
deviations  from  the  normal  reading  process.    The  course  will  include  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  reading  disabilities,  their  causes,  methods  of  diagnosis, 
and  methods  of  remediation. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.357    Teaching  the  Slow  Learner    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

Course  Content :  A  study  of  the  types  of  slow-learning  children — the  mentally 
retarded,  the  educationally  retarded,  the  emotionally  handicapped  children 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  regular  classrooms — with  emphasis  on  the  adaptation 
of  the  curriculum  to  effect  an  adequate  adjustment  for  these  children.  Other 
aspects  to  be  studied  will  be  the  diagnosis  and  classification  of  retarded  chil- 
dren; the  help  from  the  home,  the  church,  and  other  community  resources; 
the  extent  of  therapy  in  the  school  program;  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  the 
retarded  child  in  relation  to  a  flexible  curriculmn  for  his  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.373  Occupational  Information   (Offered  summer,  1962) 

Course  Content :  This  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  background  for  teachers 
and  counselors.  The  following  areas  of  occupational  information  will  be  em- 
phasized: occupational  trends  in  relation  to  social  and  economic  changes, 
classification  and  description  of  job  opportunities,  collecting  and  evaluating 
occupational  information,  and  compilation  and  maintenance  of  files  on  occu- 
pational source  materials. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.374  Counseling    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  21.322  Tests  and  Test  Procedures,  21.371  Fundamentals  of 
Guidance:  Basic  Concepts,  and  21.372  Fundamentals  of  Guidance:  Programs 
and  Policies  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  This  course  is  planned  to  give  teachers  an  understanding  of 
counseling  theories  and  to  provide  elementary  proficiencies  in  counseling  stu- 
dents on  problems  of  educational,  vocational,  social,  and  emotional  adjust- 
ment. Typical  case  materials  will  be  presented  to  the  class  for  analysis  and 
discussion.  Members  of  the  class  will  participate  in  counseling  sessions. 
Credit :  2  semester  hours 

21.375  Field  Experience  in  Guidance 

Preparation:  Arrangement  for  this  experience  is  made  by  consultation  with 

the  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Education 
Course  Content:  Persons  wishing  to  concentrate  graduate  study  in  the  field 
of  guidance  and  who  may  have  had  no  experience  in  guidance  work  in  the 
schools  can  acquire  120  hours  or  more  of  such  experience  by  working  under 
supervision  in  the  Testing  and  Counseling  Center  of  the  University  and /or 
in  a  guidance  program  in  a  public  school. 
Credit:  4  semester  hours 
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Z\A2JL    American  Covernmenf  and  Education 

(Offered  1962-63,  Istsem.) 

Course  Content:  A  study  of  the  relationship  of  government  and  education 
in  a  democratic  society.  After  considering  the  historical  role  of  American 
Grovernment  in  education,  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  such  contemporary 
problems  as  academic  freedom,  federal  aid  to  education,  fiscal  policy,  segrega- 
tion, and  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.435  Semantics  for  Teachers  (Offered  summer,  1963) 
Course  Content:  The  implications  for  education  of  the  new  discoveries  in 
linguistics,  theory  of  conmiunication,  and  general  semantics.  Among  the 
topics  to  be  included  will  be  techniques  for  training  more  mature  thinking, 
better  communication,  reading  and  listening  for  meaning,  more  alert  observa- 
tion, etc.  The  course  will  describe  principles  and  techniques  useful  for  teach- 
ers at  any  age-level  of  the  schools  and  will  include  methods  for  the  teacher 
to  improve  his  own  evaluation  and  communication. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.451     Workshop  in  Arts  and  Crafts    (Offered  summer,  1962) 

Course  Content:  A  course  designed  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  arts  and  crafts 
to  all  children  including  special  classes.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  creation  of 
designs  and  the  technique  of  their  practical  application  to  objects  of  every- 
day use  as  interpreted  in  various  media  related  to  stencihng,  linoleum-block 
printing,  glass  decoration,  mosaics,  collage,  pen  lettering,  papier-mache,  cray- 
ons, etc.  Instruction  will  be  flexible  enough  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  member 
enrolled.  No  past  experience  is  necessary. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.470    Geography  of  World  Resources 

(Offered  1962-63,  Istsem.) 
Course  Content :  A  survey  of  the  natural  and  economic  resources  of  the  world 
with  special  reference  to  the  United  States.  Spatial,  agricultural,  mineral  and 
industrial  resources  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  economic  progress,  human 
factors,  and  national  defense.  The  use  of  maps,  atlasses,  periodicals  and  ref- 
erence materials  in  addition  to  the  usual  text  is  an  integral  part  of  course  work. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.477    Philosophy  of  Education    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Course  Content :  This  course  will  analyze  the  various  philosophies  of  education 
with  reference  to  their  historical  background  and  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  their  relation  to  contemporary  educational  practice.  For  example,  the 
class  will  consider  such  themes  as  educational  aims,  values,  and  curriculum; 
religious  and  moral  education;  intellectual  freedom;  the  relationship  between 
school  and  society,  and  between  the  school  and  the  individual. 
Credit:  2  semester  hours 

21.501-21.502    Thesis — Seminar 

Course  Content:  Original  study  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 
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ENGINEERING     PROGRAMS 

INFORMATION     APPLYING 

TO 
ENGINEERING     PROGRAMS 

The  curricula  of  the  degree  programs  are  given  under  each  depart- 
mental heading.  The  descriptions  of  courses  offered  by  the  several 
departments  are  given  so  that  prospective  students  may  obtain  a  view 
of  the  course  coverage.  Preparation  courses  are  indicated  in  each  in- 
stance. Not  all  courses  are  offered  every  year,  but  the  course  offerings 
will  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  students  may  make  continuous 
progress  tow^ard  the  degree. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  class  will  be  limited  to 
permit  effective  teaching  at  the  graduate  level,  and  the  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  cancel  any  course  for  which  an  insufficient  number 
of  students  apply. 

All  courses  carry  two  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  unless  spe- 
cified otherwise. 

The  full-time  day  program  in  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical engineering  operates  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  by  which  a 
student,  during  each  of  two  school  years,  has  two  ten-week  terms  of 
classes  at  Northeastern.  During  the  first  year  this  is  supplemented 
by  a  ten-week  and  twenty-two  week  summer  term  of  Co-operative  work 
with  his  employer.  The  second  year  the  student  has  two  ten-week 
terms  of  Co-operative  employment.  Two  students  may  form  a  Co- 
operative pair,  alternating  their  classroom  study  with  their  employ- 
ment periods,  although  arrangements  for  one  student  can  easily  be 
made.  The  University  Department  of  Co-operative  Education  will  ar- 
range for  the  employment  of  the  graduate  students. 

Applications  for  these  programs  should  be  filed  as  soon  after  Janu- 
ary 15  as  possible  with  all  supporting  data  as  required  by  the  Grad- 
uate School.  The  curricula  of  these  programs  are  given  under  the  de- 
partmental headings. 

Evening  part-time  programs  are  given  in  the  departments  of  civil, 
electrical,  mechanical  engineering  and  engineering  management.  The 
curricula  for  each  of  these  courses  of  study  are  given  under  the  re- 
spective departments.    All  part-time  students  must  register  in  the 
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Graduate  School  and  present  a  transcript  of  undergraduate  record 
at  that  time.  A  circular  describing  the  courses  offered  during  the 
first  semester  and  giving  the  registration  and  interview  dates  is  is- 
sued in  July,  A  similar  circular  for  the  second  semester  is  issued  in 
December,  and  for  the  summer  one  is  issued  in  May. 
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ACADEMIC     CALENDAR 

Evening  Parf-time  Program 

May  1962 -June  1963 


SUMMER 

SESSION   1962 

Interview  and  Registration  Period 

Monday-Saturday 

May  21-June  2 

Memorial  Day,  Office  Closed 

Wednesday 

May  30 

Classes  Begin 

Monday 

June  4 

Independence  Day,  No  Classes 

Wednesday 

July  4 

Classes  End 

Tuesday 

July  24 

Examination  Period 

Wednesday-Thursday 

July  25-July  26 

FIRST  SEMESTER  1962-1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Students 
Interview  and  Registration  Period 

for  New  Students 
Labor  Day,  Office  Closed 
Classes  Begin 

Columbus  Day,  No  Classes 
Veteran's  Day,  Office  Closed 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 
Classes  Resume 
Christmas  Vacation 
Classes  Resiune 
Classes  End 
Examination  Period 
No  Classes 


Thursday-Saturday        July  5-Sept.  8 


Monday-Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 

Friday 

Monday 

One  Week 

Monday 

Two  Weeks 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Monday-Friday 

Monday-Friday 


Aug.  13-Sept.  8 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  10 

Oct.  12 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  19-Nov.  23 

Nov.  26 

Dec.  19-Jan.  1 

Jan.  2 

Jan. 11 

Jan. 14-Jan.  18 

Jan.  21-Jan.  25 


SECOND  SEMESTER  1962-1963 


Registration  Period  for  Former 

Students 
Interview  and  Registration  Period 

for  New  Students 
Classes  Begin 

Washington's  Birthday,  No  Classes 
Patriots'  Day,  No  Classes 
Classes  End 

Make-up  for  Classes  Missed 
Friday,  April  19 

Examination  Period 


Wednesday-Saturday      Jan.  2- Jan.  26 


Monday-Saturday 

Jan.  7-Jan.  26 

Monday 

Jan.  28 

Friday 

Feb.  22 

Friday 

Apr.  19 

Friday 

May  10 

Friday 

May  17 

Monday-Friday 

May  20-May  24 

m 
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ACADEMIC     CALENDA 
Graduate  Co-operative  Program 
July,  1962 -June,  1963 


Registration  for  both  Division  A  and 

B  Second  Year  Students 
Registration  for  both  Division  A  and 

B  First  Year  Students 
Labor  Day,  Office  Closed 
Classes  begin  for  Division  A 

students 
Columbus  Day,  No  Classes 
Final  Examination  Period  for  all 

Division  A  students 


Monday-Friday 

Monday-Friday 
Monday 

Monday 

Friday 

Tuesday-Friday 


July  9-Aug.  10 

Aug.  13-Sept.  7 
Sept.  3 

Sept.  10 
Oct.  12 

Nov.  13-Nov.  16 


Classes  begin  for  Division  B 

students 

Monday 

Nov.  19 

Thanksgiving,  No  Classes 

Thursday 

Nov.  22 

Classes  end  at  5  p.m.  for  Christmas 

holiday 

Friday 

Dec.  21 

Classes  resume  after  hohday  at 

9  a.m. 

Thursday 

Dec.  27 

New  Year's  Day,  No  Classes 

Tuesday 

Jan.  1 

Final  Examination  Period  for  all 

Division  B  students 

Monday-Friday 

Jan.  21-Jan.  25 

Registration  for  all  Division  A  and 

Division  B  students 

Wednesday-Saturday 

Jan.  2-Jan.  26 

Second  Term  classes  begin  for 

Division  A  students 

Monday 

Jan. 28 

Classes  end  at  5  p.m.  for 

Washington's  Birthday  recess 

Tuesday 

Feb.  19 

Classes  resume  after  recess  at 

9  a.m. 

Monday 

Feb.  25 

Thesis  due  for  Second  Year 

Division  A  students 

Monday 

Mar.  18 

Final  Examination  Period  for  Second 

Year  Division  A  students 

Monday-Friday 

Mar.  25-Mar.  29 

Final  Examination  Period  for  First 

Year  Division  A  students 

Monday-Friday 

Apr.  1-Apr.  5 

Second  Term  classes  begin  for 

Division  B  students  Monday  Apr.  8 

Patriots'  Day,  No  Classes  Friday  Apr.  19 

Thesis  due  for  Second  Year 

Division  B  students  Monday  May  27 

Memorial  Day,  No  Classes  Thursday  May  30 

Final  Examination  Period  for  Second 

Year  Division  B  students  Monday-Friday  June  3-June  7 

Final  Examination  Period  for  First 

Year  Division  B  students  Monday-Friday  June  10-June  14 
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COMMITTEE     ON     GRADUATE     STUDY 

I  N 
ENCI  NEERI  NG 

George  W.  Hankinson,  A.B.,  S.B.,  M.S.,  Chairman 

Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Engineering  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Charles  0.  Baird,  Jr.,  S.B.,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  University  Engineer 

Chester  P.  Baker,  S.B.,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

SzE-Hou  Chang,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Research  in  Communications 

Martin  W.  Essigmann,  S.B.,  M.S. 

Dean  of  Research  and  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Arthur  R.  Foster,  B.S.,  M.Eng. 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Emil  a.  Gramstorff,  S.B.,  M.S. 

Associate  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Engineering  and 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Arthur  E.  Keating,  S.B.  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 

R.  Stevens  Kleinschmidt,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Sc.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

James  M.  Moore 

Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Ronald  E.  Scott,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 

Dean  of  Engineering  and  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Ernest  L.  Spencer,  S.B.,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Harold  L.  Stubbs,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

Ralph  A.  Troupe,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Research  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Arthur  A.  Vernon,  S.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Willlvm  C.  White,  S.B.,  Ed.M.,  Eng.D. 

Vice  President  and  Provost  of  the  University 

Rot  L.  Wooldridge,  S.B.,  Ed.M. 

Dean  of  Co-operative  Education  and  Professor  of  Co-operative  Education 
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TEA 

Paul  J.  Ahearn 
Richard  W.  Albrecht 
Jerome  L.  Altman 
Ralph  E.  Bach,  Jr. 

Robert  L.  Barringer 
Ralph  S.  Blanchard,  Jr. 
George  G.  Bogren 
Amedeo  Brambilla 
WiLLLVM  W.  Bradley 
Allen  J.  Burdoin 
Julian  J.  Bussgang 
Leroy  M.  Cahoon 
Marcello  J.  Carrabes 
Richard  I.  Carter 
Sa\'erio  Cerullo 
Sze-Hou  Chang 
Stanley  K.  Chao 
Basil  L.  Cochrun 
Wellen  H.  Colburn 
Martin  W.  Essigmann 

Arthur  R.  Foster 

D.wiD  R.  Freeman 
Norman  F.  Geer 
Arthur  Glazer 
Donald  T.  Goldberg 
Robert  M.  Green 
Herbert  L.  Groginsky 
Frank  E.  Heart 
Albert  E.  Hickey,  Jr. 


CH  I  NG     STAFF 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Doctoral  Teaching  Associate  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Associate  Projessor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

Professor  of  Research  in  Communicatioris 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Dean 
of  Research 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Instructor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Psychology 
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David  E.  Higginbotham 
Arthur  E.  Keating 
Charles  S.  Keevil 
John  J.  Klein 
Robert  D.  Klein 

R.  Ste\^ns  Kleinschmidt 
Joseph  H.  Lenney 
Walter  H.  Lob 

Morton  Loewenthal 
Bertram  S.  Long 
Robert  N.  Martin 
Edward  J.  Maskalenko 
William  F.  Massy 
Harold  F.  McAfee 
Alan  J.  McLaughlin 
Roy  F.  Mennell 
Earle  p.  Merritt 
Ernest  E.  Mills 
Raphael  Moissis 
James  M.  Moore 

Carl  F.  Muckenhoupt 
James  D.  Murphy 
Saul  Namyet 
Herbert  D.  Nickerson 
Thomas  E.  Phalen,  Jr. 
Howard  H.  Reynolds 
J.  Spencer  Rochefort 

Barnet  L.  Rosenthal 
Albert  E.  Sanderson,  Jr. 
C.  Harry  Schreiber 


Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 

Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Research  in 
Communications 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Research  in 
Communications 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Research  in 
Communications 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 
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Ronald  E.  Scott 

Henry  Simon 
Ernest  L.  Spencer 
John  B.  Stek 
Thomas  C.  Stockebrand 
Harold  M.  Stone 
Alexander  Strong 
Robert  D.  Stuart 

Raymond  H.  Tolman 
Ralph  A.  Troupe 
Claude  F.  Valle,  Jr. 
Alexander  Vanderburgh,  Jr 
John  H.  Wells 
Robert  B.  Wilcox 
Harry  B.  Wolfe 
John  M.  Woulbroun 

AlvIN  J.  YORRA 

Arnold  M.  Zack 
John  Zotos 


Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Dean  of  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Associate  Professor  of  Research  in 
Communications 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Research  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

.Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Lecturer  in  Engineering 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
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CHEMICAL     ENCINEERINC 

THE  MASTER'S  DECREE 
Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  chemical  engineering,  appli- 
cants must  have  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Chemical 
Engineering  from  a  recognized  institution. 

FULL-TIME   PROGRAM  ON  CO-OPERATIVE   PLAN 

The  full-time  program  in  chemical  engineering  operates  on  the  Co- 
operative Plan  as  described  on  the  page  preceding  the  academic  calen- 
dars. The  thirty  semester  hours  of  work  required  for  the  degree  will 
normally  be  distributed  over  four  terms  according  to  the  following 
pattern. 

FIRST  YEAR 
Firsf  Terms  Second   Terms 

Required  Courses  4  Required  Courses  4 

Elective  Courses  4  Elective  Courses  4 

SECOND  YEAR 

Required  Courses  4  Required  Courses  4 

Elective  Courses  4  Elective  Courses  2 

Part  of  the  required  work  is  a  thesis  for  six  semester  hours  credit; 
the  thesis  must  be  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  academic 
term.  The  program  of  each  student  will  be  made  up  from  the  re- 
quired and  elective  courses  available  in  each  term  and  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  department. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

ELECTIVES 

4.711 

Thermodvnamics 

4.103 

Mathematics  for  Chemical 

4.722 

Chemical  Eng.  Kinetics 

Engineers 

4.811 

Mass  Transfer  (Distil.) 

4.104 

Computational  Procedures  for 

4.813 

Mass  Transfer  (Diffus.) 

Chemical  Engineers 

4.822 

Transport  Phenomena 

4.111 

Properties  of  Liquids  and  Gases 

4.902 

Thesis 

4.222 

Colloidal  and  Amorphous 

4.903 

Thesis 

Material 

4.904 

Thesis 

4.302 

Design — Chemical  Processes 

4.405 

Fluid  Mechanics  and  Heat 
Transfer 

4.511 

Boundary  Layer  Theory 

Six  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  any  courses  in  engineering 
or  science  for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary  preparation. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

4.103  Mathematics  for  Chemical  Engineers 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  term) 

(Open  only  to  co-operative  chemical  engineering  students) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  differ- 
ential equations 
Course  Content:  A  consoHdation  of  mathematical  procedures  most  used  by 
chemical  engineers.  Attention  is  given  to  the  problem  of  expressing  a  physical 
situation  in  mathematical  language. 

4.104  Computational  Procedures  for  Chemical  Engineers 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  term) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering,  including 

differential  equations 
Course  Content:  The  various  computational  procedures  used  for  the  solution 
of  complex  chemical  engineering  problems  are  studied  and  compared.    The 
use  of  the  IBM  650  digital  computer  for  more  rapid  solutions  is  indicated 
wherever  necessary. 

4.111     Properties  of  Liquids  and  Gases 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  term) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering  or  Chem- 
istry 
Course  Content:  A  presentation  and  critical  analysis  of  methods  of  corre- 
lating and  estimating  the  physical  properties  of  gases  and  liquids. 

4.222    Colloidal  and  Amorphous  Material 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  term) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering  or  Chem- 
istry 
Course  Content:  Survey  of  colloidal  science  and  detailed  study  of  surface 
phenomena.  Structure  and  properties  of  interfaces,  functions  and  uses  of 
surfactants;  emulsification,  foaming  and  detergency.  Thermodynamics  and 
kinetics  of  nucleation  and  crystal  growth.  Adhesion  and  adhesives.  AppUca- 
tion  of  surface  phenomena  to  chemical  process  technology. 

4.241     Corrosion  Fundamentals   (Offered  1963-64,   1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

Course  Content:  Economic  factors,  basic  theories,  tjT^es,  behaviors  of  specific 
systems  and  protection  against  corrosion  are  studied.  Wherever  possible, 
engineering  applications  of  the  principles  studied  are  emphasized. 

4.302    Design — Chemical  Processes 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  term) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering 
Course  Content:  A  study  of  some  of  the  techniques  used  by  project  engineers 
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in  process  design.  The  design  of  a  chemical  process  is  undertaken  as  a  student 
project. 

4.405     Fluid  Mechanics  and  Heat  Transfer 

(Offered  1963-64,  1st  term) 
Preparation:  Fluid  mechanics  and  heat  transfer 

Course  Content:  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  fluid  dynamics  which  are 
basic  to  an  understanding  of  convection  heat  transfer. 

4.503     Chemical  Dafa  Estimation   (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

Course  Content:  Methods  of  obtaining  physical  and  thermodynamic  proper- 
ties of  chemical  compounds  and  systems  without  resorting  to  laboratory  in- 
vestigations. Latest  empirical  relationships  and  physical  and  thermodynamic 
laws  are  introduced  to  obtain  data  for  plant  design  and  other  chemical  and 
engineering  uses. 

4.511     Boundary  Layer  Theory  (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Fluid  mechanics  and  differential  equations 
Course  Content:  Development  of  the  continuity,  momentum,  and  energy  re- 
lationships which  govern  the  flow  of  real  fluids.  Presentation  of  the  boundary 
layer  concept  for  laminar  flow  situations.  Extension  of  these  ideas  to  the 
turbulent  case  with  discussion  of  the  mixture  length  hypotheses,  statistical 
theory,  and  recent  developments.  Problems  of  an  advanced  character  in- 
volving the  transport  of  momentum,  heat  and  mass  through  the  boundary 
layer  will  be  included. 

4.601     Special  Topics  in  Nuclear  Engineering 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics  and  15.204  Nuclear  Physics 
Course  Content:  A  survey  of  nuclear  plant  components  and  problems  such 
as  heat  transfer,  shielding  and  hazards.   Study  of  chemical  separation  proc- 
esses and  plants;   design  of  equipment  for  recovery  of  spent  reactor  fuels. 
Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  waste  disposal  and  associated  problems. 

4.711     Thermodynamics  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  term) 

Preparation:  Chemical  engineering  thermodynamics 

Course  Content:  A  thermodynamic  analysis  of  processes  of  interest  to  the 
chemical  engineer.  Thermodynamics  is  used  as  a  tool  and  a  method  of  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  Fundamental  principles  are 
reviewed  to  the  extent  needed. 

4.722    Chemical  Engineering  Kinetics 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  term) 
Preparation:  Thermodynamics,  chemical  engineering  kinetics  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  A  review  is  made  of  the  principles  of  reaction  kinetics. 
Problems  for  solution  similar  to  those  encountered  in  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  reaction  equipment  are  selected  to  illustrate  important  principles. 
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4.811     Mass  Transfer  (Distillation) 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  term) 

Preparation:  Unit  operations  or  equivalent 

Course  Content :  Review  of  the  physical  chemistry  background  of  distillation 

and  rectification  covering  development  of  phase  equilibria  relationships  and 

thermodynamic  evaluation  of  experimental  data.   This  is  a  more  complete 

and  advanced  treatment  of  distillation  than  is  possible  in  an  undergraduate 

course. 

4.813    Mass  Transfer  (Diffusion)    (Offered  1963-64,  1st  term) 
Preparation:  Unit  operations  or  equivalent 

Course  Content:  Development  of  basic  rate  equations  for  mass  transfer  in- 
volved in  the  transfer  of  materials  between  phases.  Absorption  and  extraction 
processes  are  studied. 

4.822     Transport  Phenomena  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  term) 
Preparation:  Unit  operations  or  equivalent 

Course  Content:  A  consideration  of  the  relationships  of  Mass,  Momentum, 
and  Energy  Transfer.  Fundamental  equations  of  change  covering  the  trans- 
port of  momentum,  heat,  and  mass  are  developed  to  illustrate  the  essential 
unity  of  the  transport  processes.  Molecular,  microscopic,  and  mascroscopic 
systems  are  studied.  It  will  be  seen  that  much  of  the  theory  behind  the  engi- 
neering calculations  on  which  the  unit  operations  of  chemical  engineering  are 
based  can  be  organized  and  integrated  in  terms  of  equations  of  change. 

4.902  -  4.904    Thesis  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Analytical  and/or  experimental  work  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department. 
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CIVIL     ENCI NEERI  NC 

THE  MASTER'S  DECREE 
Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  applicants  must  have  obtained  a  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  from  a  recognized  institu- 
tion. Applicants  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  other  fields  and  an  ap- 
propriate background  of  preparation  may  pursue  this  program  and 
qualify  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  without  specification. 

FULL-TIME   PROGRAM  ON   CO-OPERATIVE   PLAN 

The  full-time  program  in  civil  engineering  operates  on  the  Co- 
operative Plan  as  described  on  the  page  preceding  the  academic 
calendars.  The  thirty  semester  hours  of  work  required  for  the  degree 
will  normally  be  distributed  over  four  terms  according  to  the  follow- 
ing pattern. 

FIRST  YEAR 

First  Terms  Second  Terms 

Required  Courses  8  Required  Courses  8 

SECOND  YEAR 

Required  Courses  6  Required  Courses  4 

Elective  Courses  2  Elective  Courses  2 

A  thesis  for  four  semester  hours  credit  is  elective  with  the  approval 
of  the  department.  If  the  thesis  option  is  approved,  the  work  is  done 
in  the  second  year  of  the  program.  The  program  of  each  student  will 
be  made  up  from  the  required  and  elective  courses  available  in  each 
term  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

1.401  Indeterminate  Structures  1.602    Design  of  Structures 

1.402  Indeterminate  Structures  2.201    Theory  of  Elasticity 

1.403  Indeterminate  Structures  2J202    Theory  of  Elasticity 

1.503  Soil  Mechanics  *14.101    Advanced  Mathematics 

1.504  Soil  Mechanics  or 

1.505  Soil  Mechanics  *14.230    Probability 

1.506  Soil  Testing  Laboratory  14.102    Advanced  Mathematics 
1.601  Design  of  Structures 

*Students  who  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  14.101  must  take  this  course  in 
their  first  term  of  registration.  For  a  thesis,  14.230  is  required  in  the  first  term 
of  registration. 
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ELECTIVES 

The  electives  may  be  taken  from  the  courses  given  for  co-operative 
students  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 

EVENING  PART-TIME  PROGRAMS 

The  admission  requirements  for  these  programs  are  the  same  as  for 
the  full-time  program,  but  students  may  progress  according  to  their 
abilities  and  the  time  available. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Structures  Major  Sanitary  Major 

1.401  Indeterminate  Structures  ....  2  1.201    Sanitary  Engineering  2 

1.402  Indeterminate  Structures  .  .  2  1.202    Sanitary  Engineering  2 

1.403  Indeterminate  Structures  ....  2  1.203    Sanitary  Chemistry   2 

1.503  Soil  Mechanics  2  1.204    Sanitary  Bacteriology   2 

1.504  Soil  Mechanics  2  1.205a  Sanitary  Analysis  2 

1.505  Soil  Mechanics  2  1.205b  Sanitary  Analysis  2 

1.601  Design  of  Structures  2  1.206a  Sanitary  Laboratory  2 

1.602  Design  of  Structures  2  1.206b  Sanitary  Laboratory  2 

16  16 

ELECTIVES 

Fourteen  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  civil  engineering 
courses  or  from  any  courses  in  engineering  or  science  for  which  the 
student  has  the  necessary  preparation. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

1.201  Sanitary  Engineering   (Offered  1962-63,   1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Two  semesters  of  sanitary  engineering 

Course  Content:  The  theory  and  practice  of  water  treatment  and  the  basic 
design  of  water  treatment  works,  including:  slow  sand  filtration,  sedimenta- 
tion, coagulation,  rapid  sand  filtration,  softening,  disinfection,  corrosion  con- 
trol, iron  removal,  and  fluoridation. 

1.202  Sanitary  Engineering  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.  ) 

Preparation:  Two  semesters  of  sanitary  engineering 

Course  Content:  The  theory  and  practice  of  sewage  treatment  and  the  basic 
design  of  sewage  treatment  works,  including :  requirements  of  receiving  waters, 
screening,  grit  removal,  sedimentation,  Imhoff  tanks,  chemical  treatment, 
trickling  filters,  sand  filters,  activated  sludge  process,  treatment  and  disposal 
of  sludge  in  digesters,  drying  beds  and  filters,  and  disinfection. 

1.203  Sanitary  Chemistry  (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Two  semesters  of  general  chemistry 

Course  Content:  An  advanced  course  of  general  chemistry  stressing  the  basic 
chemical  laws  as  they  apply  to  the  field  of  sanitary  engineering.  The  course 
includes  the  following:  fundamental  laws,  stoichiometry,  gas  laws,  atomic 
structure,  periodic  system,  hydrogen,  alkaU  metals,  halogens,  oxygen  group, 
almninum  group,  carbon,  nitrogen  group,  iron  and  manganese,  acidimetric 
normality,  oxidation  and  reduction,  and  oxidation  potential. 

1.204  Sanitary  Bacteriology  (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  1.203  Sanitary  Chemistry 

Course  Content :  A  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  bacteriology  with  emphasis 
on  those  phases  of  bacteriology  employed  by  the  sanitary  engineer,  namely, 
growth,  form,  environment,  enzymes,  disinfection,  carbon  cycle,  nitrogen 
cycle,  molds,  yeasts,  iron  bacteria,  sulphur  bacteria,  bacteriology  of  water  and 
sewage,  bacteriology  of  milk,  swimming  pools,  and  quantitative  bacteriology. 

1.205a    Sanitary  Analysis    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  1.203  Sanitary  Chemistry  and  1.204  Sanitary  Bacteriology 
Course  Content:  A  laboratory  course  applying  the  principles  of  quantitative 
chemical  analysis  to  the  treatment  of  water  and  sewage.  "Standard  Methods" 
of  analysis  of  water  and  sewage  (chemical  and  bacteriological)  are  employed. 
The  writing  and  interpretation  of  sanitary  reports  are  stressed. 

1.205b    Sanitary  Analysis    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.205a  Sanitary  Analysis 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  the  laboratory  course  of  1.205a.  Further 
analysis  of  water  and  sewage  is  pursued.  The  reporting  and  interpretation  of 
sanitary  reports  are  again  stressed. 
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1.206a    Sanitary  Laboratory   (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  1.205b  Sanitary  Analysis 

Course  Content:  A  laboratory  course  studying  water  purification  and  the 
writing  of  reports  on  the  following  topics:  aeration,  coagulation,  odor  and 
taste  removal,  corrosion,  and  softening. 

1.206b    Sanitary  Laboratory  (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  1.206a  Sanitary  Laboratory 

Course  Content :  A  continuation  of  course  1 .206a,  but  studying  sewage  treat- 
ment and  written  reports  on  the  following  topics:  B.  0.  D.,  chemical  precipi- 
tation, sludge  filtration,  chlorination,  activated  sludge,  and  sludge  digestion. 

1 .208  Industrial  Waste  (Offered  1 962-63,  1  st  sem. ) 
Preparation:  1.203  Sanitary  Chemistry  and  1.204  Sanitary  Bacteriology 
Course  Content :  A  study  of  various  manufacturing  processes  and  their  waste 
problems,  together  with  methods  of  utilization,  treatment,  and  disposal  of 
their  waste  products.  Specific  processes  that  can  be  adapted  to  specific  waste 
and  their  necessary  concomitant  structures  are  studied  with  the  viewpoint  of 
designing  suitable  treatment  plants. 

1.209  Stream  Sanitation  (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  1.203  Sanitary  Chemistry  and  1.204  Sanitary  Bacteriology 
Course  Content :  This  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  stream  sanita- 
tion and  corrective  control  methods.  The  topics  taken  up  in  this  course  include 
the  following:  aerobic  and  anaerobic  decomposition,  oxygen  balance,  carbon 
dioxide,  oxidation,  reduction,  bacterial  pollution,  industrial  pollution,  sewage 
pollution,  water  supply,  shellfish,  fish  Ufe,  riparian  rights,  recreation,  and  gen- 
eral stream  sanitation. 

1.211  Advanced  Hydraulics   (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Two  semesters  of  hydraulics 

Course  Content:  An  advanced  course  in  hydrauhcs,  presenting  the  following 
concepts:  energy,  continuity,  momentum,  flow  nets,  significance  of  the  Froude 
and  Reynolds  niunbers,  fluid  motion  in  a  closed  conduit,  open  channels,  sur- 
face resistance,  dimensional  analysis,  dynamic  similarity,  theory  of  models,  and 
pipe  networks. 

1.212  Advanced  Hydraulics  (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  1.211  Advanced  Hydraulics 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  course  1.211,  with  further  study  of  open 
channel  flow,  backwater  curve,  drawdown  curve,  hydraulic  jump,  location  of 
hydraulic  jump,  transitions  in  channels,  theory  of  waves,  cavitation,  and  water 
hanamer. 

1.213  Hydrology  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Course  Content :  A  study  of  the  principles  of  statistical  methods  as  applied  to 
hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering. 
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1.214    Hydrology    (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  1.213  Hydrology 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  course  1.213,  emphasizing  the  following: 
the  collection  and  sampling  of  raw  data  with  an  aim  to  predicting  such  phe- 
nomena as  precipitation,  run-off,  floods,  and  stream  flow.  Analysis,  correlation, 
and  accuracy  of  these  predictions  are  studied  and  compared  by  arithmetic  and 
graphical  methods. 

1.401  Indeterminate  Sir ucfu res    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Differential  and  integral  calculus  and  theory  of  structuies 
Course  Content:  Analysis  of  structures  starting  with  a  review  of  elementary 
theory,  indeterminateness,  stability,  deflections,  and  proceeding  to  the  analysis 
of  indeterminate  beams  and  trusses  with  strain  energy  (Castigliano),  moment 
area,  and  theorem  of  three  moments. 

1.402  Indeterminate  Structures    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  1.401  Indeterminate  Structures 

Course  Content:  Continuation  of  course  1.401.  Analysis  of  indeterminate 
frames,  arches,  and  trusses  by  virtual  work,  slope  deflection,  and  moment 
distribution.  Effect  of  variable  stiffness  considered.   Ck)lunm  analogy. 

1.403  Indeterminate  Structures    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.402  Indeterminate  Structures 

Course  Content:  Continuation  of  course  1.402.  Shear  and  moment  distribu- 
tion in  the  analysis  of  broken-story  frame  building  for  horizontal  and  vertical 
loads.  Influence  lines  for  indeterminate  frames  and  trusses.  Cables  and  sus- 
pension systems.  Circular  domes.  Planar  structure  analyzed  for  loads  perpen- 
dicular to  its  plane.  Space  frameworks.  Introduction  to  Relaxation  Methods. 

1.404  Indeterminate  Structures    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.403  Indeterminate  Structures 

Course  Content:  Included  in  this  course  are  the  following:  Southwell's  Re- 
laxation Method,  its  appUcation  to  pin-jointed  frameworks  and  to  rigid-jointed 
frameworks;  secondary  stresses  in  trusses,  by  classical  methods  and  by  itera- 
tive methods;  analysis  of  towers  and  cables  for  electrical  transmission  lines, 
catenaries  on  inclined  spans,  and  bimetallic  cables. 

1.501     Cement  and  Concrete  Technology 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Materials  of  engineering 

Course  Content:  The  following  topics  are  considered:  manufacture,  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  various  types  of  Portland  cement,  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  aggregates,  control  of  concrete  materials,  concrete 
mix  design  methods,  factors  affecting  the  properties  of  plastic  concrete  and 
concrete  mix  control.  Two  laboratory  periods  will  be  held  during  this  semester. 
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1.502  Cement-  and  Concrete  Technology 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.501  Cement  and  Concrete  Technology 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  course  1.501,  studying  the  following: 
physical  properties  and  durability  of  hardened  concrete,  effect  of  aggregate 
characteristics  on  properties  of  concrete,  including  alkali-aggregate  reactions, 
consideration  of  admixtures  used  in  concrete  manufacture  such  as  air-entrain- 
ment,  wetting,  dispersion,  pozzolanic  materials,  and  use  of  lightweight  aggre- 
gates. Special  topics  such  as  "Pumpcrete"  methods,  intrusion  (Prepakt)  con- 
crete, soil  cement,  and  dynamic  modulus  will  be  discussed.  Two  laboratory 
periods  will  be  held  during  this  semester. 

1.503  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Course  Content :  Phase  relationships ;  soil  classification  and  identification ;  sub- 
surface explorations;  seepage  and  ground  water  flow;  theory  of  consohdation. 

1.504  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.503  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering 

Course  Content:  Stress  distribution,  settlement  analyses;  stress  deformation 
and  strength  properties ;  stabihty  of  slopes  and  embankments. 

1.505  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.504  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering 

Course  Content:  Lateral  pressures;  retaining  wall  a,nd  bulkhead  design;  bear- 
ing capacity  of  footings,  piers,  pile  foundations;  practical  applications;  un- 
certainties in  design  assumptions. 

1.506  Soil  Testing  Laboratory    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.503  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering 

Course  Content:  A  laboratory  course  covering  classification  tests  (Atterberg 
Hmits,  specific  gravity,  and  grain  size  analysis),  compaction,  permeabihty, 
consolidation,  strength  characteristics  (unconfined  compression,  triaxial  com- 
pression, and  CaUfomia  Bearing  Ratio)  and  field  control  tests. 

1.601     Design  of  Structures    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.402  Indeterminate  Structures 

Course  Content:  An  advanced  course  in  structural  design  of  steel  and  con- 
crete including:  critical  inspection  of  building  frames  with  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomics and  selection  of  type,  loft  buildings,  tall  buildings,  mill  buildings,  wind 
forces,  and  riveted  and  welded  wind  bracing  connections. 
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1.602  Design  of  Structures    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.601  Design  of  Structures 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  course  1.601,  including  the  following  top- 
ics: columns,  columns  in  bending,  requirements  for  lateral  support,  prestress- 
ing  in  steel  and  concrete,  design  of  structures  for  dynamic  loads,  stress  design 
vs.  limit  design,  and  timber  design. 

1.603  Structural  Design  for  Dynamic  Loading 

(Offered  1962-63,   1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.601  Design  of  Structures  (may  be  taken  simultaneously) 
Course  Content:  Discussion  of  the  behavior  of  materials,  the  response  of 
structural  systems,  and  the  analysis  and  design  of  these  systems  involving 
dynamic  loading.  Vibration  of  bridges  and  blast-and-earthquake-resistant  de- 
sign are  among  subjects  discussed. 

1.605    Prestressed  Concrete    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Reinforced  concrete  design 

Course  Content:  The  following  topics  are  considered:  basic  design  concepts, 
properties  of  materials  used  for  prestressing,  review  of  research  in  prestressed 
concrete,  construction  practice  covering  various  methods  of  both  pre-tensioning 
and  post-tensioning  used  to  date,  discussion  of  tests,  and  economics  of  pre- 
stressed concrete. 

1.702    Computer  Application  for  Civil  Engineering 

(Open  only  to  co-operative  civil  engineering  students) 
(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  1.601  Design  of  Structures 

Course  Content:  An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  techniques  of  appli- 
cation of  electronic  digital  computers  to  the  solution  of  Civil  Engineering 
problems.  Classification  of  problems  and  discussion  of  the  available  methods 
of  analysis.  Logic  and  philosophy  of  progranuning  problems  inherent  in 
analysis,  design  and  experimental  research.  Students  will  develop  finished 
programs  for  the  IBM  1620  in  FORTRAN  language. 

1.901  -  1.902    Thesis  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Analytical  and /or  experimental  work  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department. 
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ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERING 


THE  MASTER'S  DECREE 
Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering,  applicants  must  have  obtained 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  from  a  recog- 
nized institution.  Applicants  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  other  fields 
and  an  appropriate  background  of  preparation  may  pursue  this  pro- 
gram and  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  without  specifi- 
cation. 

FULL-TIME   PROGRAM  ON   CO-OPERATIVE   PLAN 

The  full-time  program  in  electrical  engineering  operates  on  the 
Co-operative  Plan  described  on  the  page  preceding  the  academic 
calendar.  The  thirty  semester  hours  of  work  required  for  the  degree 
will  normally  be  distributed  over  four  terms  according  to  the  follow- 
ing pattern. 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Terms  Second  Terms 

Required  Courses  7  Required  Courses  5 

Elective  Courses  4 

SECOND  YEAR 

Required  Courses  5  Required  Courses  3 

Elective  Courses  2  Elective  Courses  4 

In  the  first  terms  of  each  year,  a  student  may  elect  additional  work 
to  the  extent  of  two  semester  hours  if  he  so  desires. 

A  thesis  for  four  semester  hours  credit  is  elective  with  the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  If  the  thesis  option  is  approved, 
this  work  is  done  in  the  second  year  of  the  program.  The  program 
of  each  student  will  be  made  up  from  the  required  and  elective  courses 
available  in  each  term  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

ELECTIVES 

3.203 

Analog  and  Digital  Computers 

3.101 

Servomechanisms  Theory 

3.401 

Transients  in  Linear 

3.102 

Advanced  Servomechanisms 

Systems 

3.201 

Pulse  and  Digital  Circuits 

3.402 

Transients  in  Linear 

3.202 

Pulse  and  Digital  Circuits 

Systems 

3.204 

Digital  Computer  Coding  and 

3.901 

Electric  Circuit  Theory 

Logic 

3.902 

Electric  Circuit  Theory 

3.215 

Computing  and  Control 

3.949 

Seminar 

Devices 

3.950 

Seminar 

3.301 

Theory  of  Microwaves 
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3.951 

Seminar 

3.302 

Theory  of  Microwaves 

3.952 

Seminar 

3.501 

Communication  Theory 

14.102 

Advanced  Mathematics 

3.502 

Communication  Theory 

14.230 

Probability 

3.605 

Transistor  Circuit  Engineering 

15.105 

Advanced  Physics 

3.606 

Transistor  Circuit  Engineering 

3.953 

Thesis 

3.954 

Thesis 

EVENING  PART-TIME  PROGRAMS 

The  admission  requirements  for  the  part-time  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering  are  the  same  as 
for  the  full-time  program,  but  students  may  progress  according  to  their 
abilities  and  the  time  available.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  14.101  Advanced  Mathematics  must  register  for  this  course  as 
their  mathematics  elective. 


Master  of  Science  in  Elecfrical  Engineering 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Electronics-Communication  Major  Electric-Power  Major 

3.401,3.402    Transients  in  Linear  3.401    Transients  in  Linear 

Systems  4  Systems 2 

or  3.402    Transients  in  Linear 

3.501.3.502  Communication  Systems 2 

Theory  4             3.611    Adv.  Electrical  Machinery    2 

or  3.612    Adv.  Electrical  Machinery    2 

3.501.3.503  Communication  3.911    Electric  Power  Circuits  ....    2 
Theory  4             3.912    Electric  Power  Circuits  ....    2 

3.901,3.902    Electric  Circuit  14.101    Advanced  Mathematics  ... 

Theory  4                                           or                              2 

14.101  Advanced  Mathematics  ....  Mathematics  Elective  

or  2            14.102    Advanced  Mathematics  ....    2 

Mathematics  Elective  — 

14.102  Advanced   Mathematics   ..  2                                                                       16 
*Physics  Requirement  4 

16 

*This  requirement  must  be  satisfied  by  one  of  the  following  pairs: 

15.101  Theoretical  Physics  15.101    Theoretical  Physics 

15.102  Theoretical  Physics  15.103    Advanced  Mechanics 

15.102    Theoretical  Physics 

15.104    Electromagnetic  Theory  II 

ELECTIVES 

Eight  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  electrical  engineering 
courses.  Six  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  graduate  courses 
in  engineering  or  science  for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary 
preparation. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  DECREE 

Qualifying  Examination 

The  qualifying  examination  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  taken  normally 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  graduate  study.  If  any  part  of  the 
examination  is  failed,  it  may  be  repeated  with  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. On  the  basis  of  the  qualifying  examination,  a  student  may 
be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Language  Requirements 

The  languages  in  which  proficiency  must  be  demonstrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  Graduate  School  regulations  will  be  speci- 
fied by  the  department. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

The  comprehensive  examination  will  be  given  no  earlier  than  one 
year  after  the  degree  candidacy  has  been  established  and  no  later 
than  one  month  before  the  commencement  at  which  the  degree  is 
to  be  awarded. 

Thesis 

After  degree  candidacy  has  been  established,  arrangements  for  a 
thesis  advisor  must  be  completed.  A  thesis  committee  will  also  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  department.  This  committee  will 
be  kept  informed  concerning  the  progress  of  the  thesis  and  will  ap- 
prove the  thesis  in  its  final  form. 

Final  Oral  Examination 

This  examination  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  Graduate 
School  regulations. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

3.101  Servomechanisms  Theory  (Offered  yearly,  Istsem.) 

Preparation:  Transient  analysis  using  Laplace  Transforms 
Course  Content:  A  comprehensive  treatment  of  methods  of  analysis  and 
basic  design  of  linear  feedback  control  systems.  The  Laplace  Transform  is 
the  basic  technique  for  system  representation.  The  Root  Locus,  Nyquist, 
and  Bode-Nichols  techniques  are  studied,  and  their  use  for  complementary 
time  and  frequency  domain  analysis  and  design  described.  Standard  feed- 
forward and  feedback  compensation  schemes  are  studied  and  evaluated.  A 
laboratory  demonstration  is  included. 

3.102  Advanced  Servomechanisms  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.101  Servomechanisms  Theory 

Course  Content:  The  study  and  application  of  advanced  analysis  and  design 
techniques  to  feedback  control  systems  with  multiple-loops  and  multiple- 
inputs,  including  load  disturbances.  Additional  investigations  of  the  dynamic 
characteristics  of  electrical,  mechanical,  and  hydraulic  components,  and  the 
methods  of  compensating  network  design.  The  methods  of  design  for  non- 
linear systems  and  sampled-data  systems  are  studied. 

3.103  Advanced  Feedback  Control  Systems 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.102  Advanced  Servomechanisms 

Course  Content:  The  design  studies  of  feedback  control  systems  by  means 
of  pole-zero  configuration  of  the  complex  plane  including  multiple  compensa- 
tion, system  performance  in  presence  of  constraints,  and  error  analysis. 
Statistical  design  techniques  and  application,  the  analysis  of  sampled-data 
systems  through  z-transform  theory.  Nonlinear  and  discontinuous  control 
systems  using  describing  functions  and  phase-plane  techniques,  and  adaptive- 
control  system  design  are  included  in  the  subject  matter. 

3.201     Pulse  and  Digital  Circuits    (Offered  yearly.  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Transient  analysis  using  Laplace  transforms,  electronic  circuits 
Course  Content:  A  treatment  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  pulse-form- 
ing and  pulse-processing  circuits  basic  to  radar,  television,  digital  computation, 
pulse-modulation  systems,  and  data-processing  systems.  A  review  of  wave- 
shaping  circuits  and  transistor-circuit  fundamentals,  followed  by  a  study  of 
wide-band  linear  amplifiers  of  pulse  signals.  Piecewise-linear  techniques  and 
graphical  methods  of  analysis  as  applied  to  such  nonlinear  circuits  as  clippers, 
clampers,  binaries,  multivibrators,  and  sweep  generators.  The  devices  con- 
sidered are  instrumented  w^th  tubes,  semiconductor  devices  such  as  transistors 
and  diodes,  magnetic-circuit  elements,  super-conductive  elements,  etc. 
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3.202  Pulse  and  Digital  Circuits    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  3.201  Pulse  and  Digital  Circuits 

Course  Content:  Extension  of  the  methods  of  3.201  to  the  analysis  and  design 
of  pulse  transformers,  blocking  oscillators,  d-c  to  d-c  converters,  delay  lines, 
distributed-line  ampUfiers,  counting  circuits,  logical  circuits,  gates  and  voltage 
comparators.  Typical  pulse  and  digital  systems  are  discussed  with  some  con- 
sideration given  to  receiver  noise  figure  and  methods  of  improving  the  signal- 
to-noise  ratio. 

3.203  Introduction  to  Analog  and  Digital  Computers 

(Open  only  to  co-operative  engineering  students) 
(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  which  includes  coverage  of  elec- 
tronic circuits 

Course  Content:  This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  understanding 
and  utilization  of  analog  and  digital  computers.  The  elements  of  analog  com- 
puters are  discussed,  including  adders,  integrators,  multipliers  and  function 
generators.  Illustrative  examples  are  given  and  the  scale  factor  problem  is 
discussed  in  detail.  The  basic  elements  of  digital  computers  are  discussed,  in- 
cluding counters,  storage  devices,  logic  circuits  and  input  equipment.  An  intro- 
duction is  given  to  programming  problems  for  solution  on  digital  machines. 

3.204  Digital  Computer  Coding  and  Logic 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  A  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  or  science 

Course  Content:  This  course  is  designed  as  a  survey  of  the  basic  logic  and 
techniques  involved  in  the  design  and  use  of  digital  computers.  Topics  dis- 
cussed will  include  the  following :  functions  of  a  computer,  logical  design,  basic 
components,  principles  of  coding,  input  and  output  systems. 

Considerable  time  will  be  spent  on  the  translation  of  arithmetical  and  logi- 
cal operations  into  digital  computer  instructions.  Examples  will  be  taken  from 
typical  business,  engineering,  scientific,  and  real-time  control  problems.  It  is 
expected  the  course  will  include  at  least  one  visit  to  a  large  scale  computer 
in  the  Boston  area. 

3.215    Computing  and  Control  Devices 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Advanced  electronic  circuits,  including  coverage  of  basic  pulse 
circuits 

Course  Content:  Review  of  pulse  circuit  fundamentals.  Engineering  organi- 
zation of  computers.  Boolean  algebra;  electronic  switching  circuits,  electro- 
mechanical components,  basic  magnetic  circuits;  reliability  techniques;  acous- 
tic, electrostatic  and  magnetic  storage  techniques;  digital  control  units; 
transducers,  operational-digital  techniques;  current  and  future  developments. 
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3.221  Radar  Engineering    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Transients,  basic  electronic  circuits 

Course  Content:  This  course  emphasizes  the  systems  aspects  of  radar  engi- 
neering. Included  among  the  topics  are  the  prediction  of  radar  range  perform- 
ance; a  discussion  of  pulsed,  CW,  and  MTI  radars;  tracking  radars;  radar 
transmitters  and  antennas. 

3.222  Radar  Engineering    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  3.221  Radar  Engineering 

Course  Content:  Continuation  of  3.221,  a  further  consideration  of  the  systems 
aspects  of  radar  engineering.  This  course  covers  radar  receivers;  detection  of 
radar  signals  in  noise;  electromagnetic  propagation;  clutter  and  weather 
effects;  system  design  principles  and  examples  of  radar  systems. 

3.231  Switching  Circuit's    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  A  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  or  science 

Course  Content:  Basic  relay  networks  will  be  treated  by  the  methods  of 
switching  algebra.  Combinational,  sequential  and  counting  circuits  will  be 
given  as  well  as  the  theory  of  error  detecting  and  translating  circuits. 

3.232  Switching  Circuits    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  3.231  Switching  Circuits 

Course  Content:  Application  of  the  material  covered  in  3.231.  This  includes 
work  with  iterative  networks,  sequential  circuits,  and  special  coding  techniques. 

3.301  Theory  of  Microwaves  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Advanced  calculus,  vector  analysis  and  calculus  of  vectors 

Course  Content:  Derivation  of  the  time-harmonic  complex  field  equations 
and  their  application  to  waves,  waveguides  and  radiation.  Quality,  unique- 
ness, equivalence  and  reciprocity  theorems.  Plane  wave  functions,  mode  sets, 
probes  and  apertures  in  waveguides. 

3.302  Theory  of  Microwaves  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  3.301  Theory  of  Microwaves 

Course  Content:  Propagation  in  anisotropic  media.  The  magneto-plasma  con- 
sidered from  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  viewpoint.  Interaction  between 
circuits,  beams  and  waves.  Coupled-mode  theory.  Travelling  wave,  backward- 
wave  and  parametric  devices. 

3.311     High-Voltage  Engineering    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  A-C  theory 

Course  Content:  Insulation  of  the  solid  and  liquid  types.  Lightning,  surge 
protection  in  general,  and  insulation  coordination.  Corona.  Destructive  and 
nondestructive  testing  methods. 
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3.401  Transients  in  Linear  Systems 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Undergraduate  course  in  transient  analysis  using  Laplace  trans- 
forms 
Course  Content:  A  comprehensive  treatment  covering  the  appUcation  of 
Laplace  transforms  to  the  determination  of  the  responses  of  representative 
engineering  systems,  including  those  involving  electrical,  mechanical,  hydraulic, 
and  thermal  components. 

3.402  Transients  an  Linear  Systems 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.401  Transients  in  Linear  Systems 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  3.401  to  include  application  to  more  com- 
plex systems.  Complex-variable  theory  as  it  relates  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
inversion  integral,  is  covered.  Application  is  made  to  the  determination  of 
stabihty  criteria  and  of  the  behavior  of  distributed-parameter  systems.  Solu- 
tion of  linear  difference  equations  by  the  Z-transform  method,  and  their 
applications. 

3.411  Power  System  Stability  (Offered  1963-64.  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Polyphase  A-C  circuits,  A-C  machinery 

Course  Content:  Includes  a  study  of  steady-state  power  Umits  and  transient 
stability  of  electric  power  systems. 

3.412  Protective  Relaying,  as  Applied  to  Power  Systems 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Polyphase  A-C  circuits,  A-C  machinery 

Course  Content:  Types  of  relays,  calculation  of  short-circuit  currents,  the 
selection  of  the  proper  relay,  and  the  solution  of  practical  relaying  problems. 

3.501  Communication  Theory — Introduction 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics,  or  3.402  Transients  in  Linear 

Systems,  or  3.902  Electric  Circuit  Theory 
Course  Content:  First  of  three  courses  on  communication  theory  to  present 
an  engineering  analysis  of  statistical  communication  problems.  This  course 
is  designed  to  provide  the  basic  tools  for  the  study  of  information  theory  and 
detection  theory  which  are  the  subject  matters  of  the  two  following  courses. 
Particular  subjects  include:  signal  theory,  Fourier  analysis,  power  spectrum 
and  correlation  function,  sampling  theorem,  spectrum  and  noise  in  amplitude, 
angular  and  pulse  modulation,  an  introduction  to  probability  theory. 

3.502  Communication  Theory — Information  Theory 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.501  Communication  Theory — Introduction 
Course  Content :  Second  course  on  communication  theory  to  present  an  engi- 
neering analysis  of  statistical  communication  problems.   This  course  can  be 
taken  in  addition  to  3.503  although  it  is  treated  independently  of  that  course. 
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The  course  deals  principally  with  three  aspects  of  information  theory:  the 
statistical  measure  of  information,  the  determination  of  channel  capacity  and 
the  fundamental  coding  theorems. 

3.503  Communication  Theory — Detection  Theory 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.501  Communication  Theory — Introduction 
Course  Content:  Third  course  on  communication  theory  to  present  an  engi- 
neering analysis  of  statistical  communication  problems.  This  course  can  be 
taken  in  addition  to  3.502  although  it  is  treated  independently  of  that  course. 
The  course  deals  with  the  theories  of  detection  and  extraction  of  signals  in 
the  presence  of  noise.  Particular  subjects  include:  description  of  random 
processes,  detection  process  as  testing  of  hypothesis,  correlation  detection, 
matched  filtering,  optimum  linear  filtering  and  prediction. 

3.504  Special  Topics  in  Communication  Theory 

(Offered  1962-63,  4th  term) 
Preparation:  3.502  Communication  Theory — Information  Theory,  or  3.503 

Communication  Theory — Detection  Theory 
Course  Content:  Efficient  coding  and  information  compression,  redundant 
coding  and  design  of  signaUing  alphabet,  chaimel  combinations  and  corrections. 

3.601  Industrial  Electronics   (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Basic  electronics  and  circuits 

Course  Content:  Characteristics  of  thermionic  vacuum  and  gas  tubes,  cold 
cathode  tubes,  phototubes,  photoelectric  cells,  semiconductor  diodes,  transist- 
ors, and  other  semiconductor  devices.  Design  and  analysis  of  electronic 
circuits  by  graphical,  piecewise-linear,  and  linear  incremental  model  methods. 
Study  of  the  oscilloscope;  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  deflection  and 
focusing  in  cathode-ray  tubes;  sweep  circuits,  control  circuits,  etc.  Applica- 
tions of  the  oscilloscope. 

3.602  Industrial  Electronics  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  3.601  Industrial  Electronics  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  Review  of  meter  movements.  Electronic  instrumentation  for 
measuring  electrical  and  non-electrical  quantities  by  electronic  means.  Digital 
displays,  transducers,  magnetic  control  devices,  magnetic-amplifiers. 

3.605  Transistor  Circuit  Engineering    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Basic  electronics  and  electric  circuits 

Course  Content:  Nonmathematical  introduction  to  transistor  physics.  Equiva- 
lent circuits  and  mathematical  analysis  of  basic  amplifier  configurations.  D-C 
bias  circuits.  Noise. 

3.606  Transistor  Circuit  Engineering  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.605  Transistor  Circuit  Engineering 

Course  Content:  Design  of  audio  and  power  amplifiers.  High-frequency  opera- 
tion, radio-frequency  amplifiers,  and  oscillators.   Switching  circuits. 
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3.611  Advanced  Elect-rical  Machinery  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  A-C  theory,  A-C  and  D-C  machiiiery 

Course  Content:  Analytical  development  of  the  principles  of  operation  of 
rotating  electrical  macl^nery.  Special  topics  in  the  operation  of  D-C  machines 
and  A-C  induction  machines. 

3.612  Advanced  Elecfrical  Machinery  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  3.611  Advanced  Electrical  Machinery 

Course  Content:  Special  topics  in  the  operation  of  transformers,  A-C  asyn- 
chronous machines,  and  fractional-horsepower  machines.  Transient  operation 
of  electrical  machines.  Theory  of  dynamic  operation  of  electrical  machines  in 
servomechanisms  and  control  systems. 

3.701  Electronic  Engineering  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Basic  electronics  and  circuits,  Laplace  transforms,  3.902  Elec- 
tric Circuit  Theory 

Course  Content:  Laplace  transform  theory  and  passive  circuit  theory  are 
extended  to  cover  the  design  of  vacuum-tube  and  transistor  amplifiers  which 
must  meet  exacting  requirements  of  some  specified  type.  Stagger-tuned 
amplifiers  with  maximum  gainbandwidth  product  are  discussed.  Stability 
considerations  are  emphasized.  Signal-flow  graphs,  Nyquist  diagrams,  log-db 
plots,  and  root  locus  methods  are  considered. 

3.702  Electronic  Engineering  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  3.701  Electronic  Engineering 

Course  Content:  The  methods  discussed  in  3.701  are  illustrated  by  examples 
from  selective  R-C  amplifiers,  pulse  amphfiers,  computer  amplifiers,  and  d-c 
amplifiers.  Design  of  ampHfiers  with  crystal  and  mechanical  filters  and 
amplifiers  with  minimum  noise  and  maximum  sensitivity. 

3.801  Application  of  Microwaves  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.302  Theory  of  Microwaves 

Course  Content:  Review  of  microwave  circuit  theorems;  scattering  matrices 
and  applications;  Eigenvalue  problem;  symmetrical  three-port  junctions; 
miscellaneous  junctions;  four-port  junctions;  appUcations  of  3-db  couplers; 
travelling-wave  resonators;  phase  shifters  and  attenuators;  non-reciprocal 
and  ferrite  devices  and  selected  microwave  system  considerations. 

3.802  Application  of  Microwaves   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  3.801  Application  of  Microwaves 

Course  Content:  One-port  resonant  cavity;  transmission  cavity;  cavities  in 
cascade;  waveguide  cavities;  periodically  loaded  lines;  microwave  antennas; 
ferrites  and  noise  considerations. 

3.803  Electromagnetic  Wave  Propagation 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  Topics  in  wave  propagation  of  prime  importance  in  com- 
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munications,  including  basic  magnetic-ionic  theory,  and  the  propagation  of 
waves  in  a  spatially  varying  medium.  The  function  and  structure  of  the 
ionospheric  layers.  Theory  of  refraction  and  absorption  in  the  troposphere 
and  ionosphere. 

3.804    Electromagnetic  Wave  Propagation 

(Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.803  Electromagnetic  Wave  Propagation 
Course  Content:  Effects  or  irregularities  in  the  troposphere  and  ionosphere. 
Tropospheric  and  ionospheric  scatter  communications.    Ionospheric  scatter. 
Other  ionospheric  irregularities  such  as  meteor  trails,  aurora,  ionospheric 
storms,  etc. 

3.901  Electric  Circuit  Theory  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  A-C  circuit  theory,  differential  equations 

Course  Content:  General  analysis  of  n-loop  networks  by  loop  current  and 
branch  voltage  variables  using  matrix  algebra.  Driving-point  and  transfer 
immittances.  The  two  terminal-pair,  image  parameters,  conventional  filter 
theory  including  constant  "k"  and  "m"-derived  filters.  Bartlett's  bisection 
theorem,  the  symmetrical  lattice,  and  lattice-derived  filters. 

3.902  Electric  Circuit  Theory    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.901  Electric  Circuit  Theory 

Course  Content:  Discussion  of  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  the 
physical  realizability  of  impedance  functions,  positive  real  functions,  and 
Hurwitz  polynomials.  The  Foster  and  Cauer  canonic  forms  for  R-L  and  R-C 
networks.  The  Brune  process  as  well  as  the  work  of  Darlington,  Cauer,  and 
Bode  are  discussed. 

3.903  Linear  Synthesis  I   (Offered  1962-63,  1st  term) 

Preparation:  3.901  Electric  Circuit  Theory 

Course  Content:  Driving-point  synthesis — L-C,  R-C,  R-L  and  R-L-C;  energy 

functions;  general  network  properties;  the  approximation  problem;  potential 

analogs. 

3.904  Linear  Synthesis  !l  (Offered  1  962-63,  3rd  term) 
Preparation:  3.903  Linear  Synthesis  I 

Course  Content:  Transfer-function  synthesis — ^general  network  parameters; 
lossless  networks  terminated  by  one  ohm;  lattice  synthesis  procedures;  net- 
works loaded  at  both  ends;  R-C  network  synthesis;  the  approximation  prob- 
lem; time  domain  methods. 

3.905  Nonlinear  Circuits  I    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  term) 
Preparation:  3.901  Electric  Circuit  Theory 

Course  Content:  Linear  active  circuits — derivation  of  hnear  active  circuits; 
effect  of  capacitance-gain-bandwidth  relationships;  general  feedback  theory; 
signal  flow  graphs;  active  filters;  sensitivity  to  parameter  changes;  the  effects 
of  noise  in  circuits. 
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3.906    Nonlinear  Circuits  II    (Offered  1962-63,  4th  term) 
Preparation:  3.905  Nonlinear  Circuits  I 

Course  Content:  Nonlinear  theory — phase  space  methods;  first  and  second 
order  systems;  oscillators;  forced  systems;  sub-harmonics;  describing  func- 
tion methods;  piecewise  linear  methods;  nonlinear  feedback  systems. 

3.911  Electric  Power  Circuits    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Polyphase  A-C  circuits,  A-C  machinery 

Course  Content:  Review  computation  of  line  constants.  Study  of  skin  and 
proximity  effects.  Steady-state  analysis  of  short  and  long  lines  by  analytical 
and  graphical  means.  Equivalent  circuits.  Power-factor  correction.  Inter- 
ference with  communications  and  other  circuits. 

3.912  Electric  Power  Circuits    (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.911  Electric  Power  Circuits  or  equivalent 

Course  Content:  Fimdamentals  of  symmetrical  components.  Study  of  imped- 
ance to  sequence  currents  of  short  and  long  transmission  hues,  cables,  trans- 
former banks,  and  machines.  Groimding  of  power  systems.  Application  of 
symmetrical  and  related  components  to  steady-state  analysis  of  balanced  and 
unbalanced  power  circuits. 

3.915  Electric  Power  Distribution  (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  3.912  Electric  Power  Circuits  or  consent  of  instructor 
Course  Content:  Loads  and  their  characteristics,  including  distribution,  den- 
sity, growth,  demand,  diversity  factor,  load  factor,  power  factor,  power  and 
lighting  loads;  types  of  distribution  systems,  D-C  and  A-C;  primary  distribu- 
tion, including  radial  and  network,  substation  location,  arrangement  of  pri- 
mary circuits,  regulation,  primary  voltage;  secondary  distribution,  including 
radial,  network,  feeders,  transformers,  regulation;  transformer  size,  location, 
loading  connections,  and  characteristics;  voltage  regulation;  protective  de- 
vices; overhead  and  underground  construction. 

3.949  Seminar  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  One  hour  per  week  of  participation  in  the  departmental 
seminar  program  of  guest  lecturers.  A  hbrary  survey  of  the  area  of  the 
student's  co-operative  work  assignment  culminating  in  a  written  report. 

3.950  Seminar  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  One  hour  per  week  of  participation  in  the  departmental 
seminar  program  of  guest  lecturers.  A  library  survey  of  a  selected  topic  from 
the  field  of  the  student's  co-operative  work  assignment  culminating  in  a 
written  report. 

3.951  Seminar  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  One  hour  per  week  of  participation  in  the  departmental 
seminar  program  of  guest  lecturers.  The  oral  presentation  of  a  research 
project  based  on  the  student's  co-operative  work  assignment. 
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3.952  Seminar    (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  One  hour  per  week  of  participation  in  the  departmental 
seminar  program  of  guest  lecturers.  The  preparation  of  a  research  report 
based  on  the  student's  co-operative  work  and  suitable  for  publication  in  a 
professional  journal. 

3.953  -  3.954    Thesis  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Experimental  work  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
department. 

3.955    Thesis  (Offered  yearly) 

Preparation:  Admission  to  the  Ph.D.  program 

Course  Content:  Experimental  work  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 

department. 
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ENGINEERING     MANAGEMENT 

THE  MASTER'S  DECREE 

Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  in  engineering  management,  ap- 
plicants must  have  obtained  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  an  engi- 
neering field  from  a  recognized  institution.  Those  who  have  a  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Engineering  may  proceed  with 
the  program.  Applicants  with  degrees  in  other  engineering  fields 
may  be  required  to  take  certain  prerequisite  courses  of  Group  I  as 
determined  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Study  in  Engineering.  Such 
courses  will  carry  graduate  credit  but  will  be  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular degree  requirements. 

EVENING  PART-TIME  PROGRAM 
Required  Courses  —  Group   II 

5.101  Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Enterprise  2 

5.102  Engineering  Economy  2 

5.201  Finance  2 

5.202  Industrial  Budgeting   2 

5.203  Industrial  Forecasting  2 

5.301  Manufacturing  Analysis  2 

5.401  Marketing    2 

5.601  Human  Factors  in  Industrial  Operations  2 

ELECTIVES 

Four  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  engineering  management 
courses  of  Group  II.  Ten  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  any 
courses  in  engineering  or  science  for  which  the  student  has  the  neces- 
sary preparation. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 
CROUP  I 

5.150  Industrial  Management  (Offered  yearly,  Istsem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering 

Course  Content:  An  introduction  to  the  general  problems  of  competitive 
industry  and  modem  scientific  management  methods.  Origin  of  the  factory 
system,  development  of  management  principles  and  types  of  organizational 
structures;  over-all  poUcies;  plant  location  and  layout;  machinery  and  equip- 
ment; transportation  and  material  handling;  plant  services,  maintenance; 
research,  patents,  design  and  development;  manufacturing  economics. 

5.151  Industrial  Management  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  5.150  Industrial  Management 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  course  5.50  with  particular  emphasis  on 
personnel  management  and  practices.  Production  control,  quality  control, 
motion  and  time  study,  purchasing,  seUing,  foremanship,  wage  and  salary 
administration,  job  evaluation  and  merit  rating,  personnel,  union  relations, 
cost  reduction  and  control,  computers,  operations  research. 

5.152  Industrial  Accounting  (Offered  yearly,  Istsem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering 

Course  Content:  A  foundation  in  basic  principles  and  bookkeeping  pro- 
cedures. Recording  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  a  trading  business,  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements  and  the  handling  of  controlling  accounts 
and  subsidiary  ledgers.  Clerical  work  is  minimized  and  stress  laid  on  the 
service  of  accounting  to  management  and  successful  business  operation. 

5.153  Industrial  Accounting  and  Business  Statistics 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  5.152  Industrial  Accounting 

Course  Content :  A  continuation  of  course  5.152  providing  a  foundation  in  cost 
accounting  theory  and  practice.  Introduction  to  budgetary  practices  and  pro- 
cedures, statement  analysis  and  interpretation. 

The  latter  portion  of  time  in  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  statistical 
data  in  business.  A  study  is  made  of  the  nature,  source,  collection,  and  organi- 
zation of  statistical  facts;  the  presentation  of  such  facts  in  tabular  or  graphic 
form;  the  various  averages  and  measures  of  dispersion;  time  series  analysis; 
use  of  index  nmnbers. 

5.154  Engineering  Statistics 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.,  and  summer,  1962) 
Preparation:  Business  Statistics  portion  of  5.153 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  the  statistical  portion  of  5.153  with  empha- 
sis on  the  engineering  applications  of  statistics.  Statistical  inferences  concern- 
ing a  mean,  significant  differences,  miscellaneous  types  of  inference;  correlation 
in  general,  including  simple  linear,  multiple  and  partial  correlation.  Introduc- 
tion of  statistical  theory  as  applied  in  quality  control. 
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CROUP  II 

5.101  Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Enterprise 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Industrial  management 

Course  Content:  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
industrial  enterprises,  both  large  and  small,  and  the  management  philosophies 
which  have  spelled  success  or  failure.  An  examination  of  the  competitive  rela- 
tions of  the  companies  within  each  industry.  Financial  statements;  discussion 
of  fourteen  important  operating  ratios  and  trends  in  a  wide  range  of  American 
industry.  Business  failures  and  conclusions  as  to  causes.  Planning  to  meet 
customers'  needs  calls  for  discussion  of  market  and  economic  research,  cus- 
tomer research,  product  design  and  styhng,  and  of  engineering  research  and 
development.  Centralized  policy  and  decentralized  administration  in  large 
organizations  and  attendant  problems  are  examined,  and  their  application  in 
smaller  organizations  discussed.  The  importance  of  human  relations;  the 
development  of  executive  persoimel  at  all  levels. 

5.102  Engineering  Economy    (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering 

Course  Content:  The  fundamental  objective  is  to  explain  the  technique  of 
answering  the  "Will  it  pay?"  question  in  engineering  situations.  The  time 
value  of  money;  the  variance  of  points  of  view  of  the  accountant  and  the 
engineer  as  affecting  the  solution  are  clearly  brought  out.  Discussions  of  re- 
placement economy  include  consideration  of  the  M.A.P.I.  formula  and  theory. 

5.103  Engineering  and  Research  Administration 

(Offered  1962-63,   1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  5.101  Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Enterprise 

Course  Content:  Current  developments  in  the  management  of  research  ac- 
tivities and  the  background  of  engineering,  research,  and  development  in  in- 
dustry; the  responsibility  of  management  for  engineering  and  research  pro- 
grams; choice  of  objectives  and  plans,  magnitude  of  projects  and  programs, 
evaluation  of  research,  administration  of  personnel;  engineering  and  research 
facilities;  relationship  of  research  to  other  functional  areas  of  the  organization. 

5.104  Engineering  Surveys  and  Reports — Seminar 

(Offered   1962-63,   1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering 

Course  Content:  Principles  and  methods  employed  by  engineers  in  surveying 
and  reporting  on  existing  and  proposed  industrial  operations.  Development 
of  criteria  for  such  evaluation.  Problems  of  applying  appropriate  units  of 
measurement  for  such  criteria.  Oral  and  written  reports  on  an  actual  indus- 
trial survey. 
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5.106    Executive  Development  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  5.101  Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Enterprise 

Course  Content:  The  impact  of  new  corporate  dimensions — popular  owner- 
ship, professional  management;  public  responsibility;  the  customer;  ethical 
standards.  The  challenge  of  top-range  planning,  information  for  decision 
making,  hiunan  motivation,  social-pohtical  questions  impinging  on  the  business 
community.  Managerial  philosophies — decentrahzation  and  attendant  prob- 
lems; development  of  men;  leading  through  persuasion  not  command;  inte- 
gration, teamwork,  balanced  communications.  Sharing  the  vision  of  the  future. 

5.201  Finance  (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  5.101  Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Enterprise 

Course  Content:  A  study  of  the  financial  structure  of  the  American  economy 
and  of  the  financial  organization  of  business  units.  An  analysis  of  the  basic 
principles  governing  the  financial  operations  of  business,  including  adminis- 
trative tools  of  financial  management  and  the  principles  and  instruments  of 
short-term  and  long-term  financing.  A  resume  of  such  topics  as  methods  of 
valuing  a  business,  promotion,  expansion,  consolidation,  refinancing,  and  re- 
organization. 

5.202  Industrial  Budgeting  (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Industrial  accounting 

Course  Content:  Budgeting  in  industry  today.  The  introduction  of  budgeting 
procedures  in  business.  Preparation,  execution,  and  control  of  budgets.  Sales, 
inventory,  production,  expense,  cash,  research,  and  investment  budgets. 

5.203  Industrial  Forecasting   (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Industrial  statistics 

Course  Content:  The  classical  techniques  of  forecasting  and  their  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Particular  emphasis  is  directed  toward  the 
necessary  requirements  and  aptitudes  of  the  forecaster  himself — his  scientific 
approach,  familiarity  with  the  questions  to  be  answered  and  the  uses  that 
will  be  made  of  those  answers;  knowledge  of  sources  of  data  within  and  out- 
side of  the  company;  resourcefulness  and  ability  in  developing  his  own  data 
in  the  field;  devising  procedures  for  pretesting  the  product,  the  advertising, 
the  promotion,  the  distribution,  and  most  important,  the  sales  performance. 
Forecasting  as  an  aid  to  management  in  making  long-range  plans. 

5.301     Manufacturing  Analysis 

(Offered  yearly,   1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  industrial  statistics 

Course  Content:  Study  of  the  development  of  conceptual  models  to  repre- 
sent industrial  operations  and  study  of  the  usefulness  and  limitations  of  such 
models  provides  an  introduction  to  the  more  intensive  treatment  that  will 
be  provided  in  the  Operations  Research  sequence  that  follows  as  an  elective 
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area.  Models  included  are  process  flow  charts,  Gantt  charts,  and  other  sche- 
matic models  as  well  as  more  intensive  study  into  mathematical  models  such 
as  linear  programming,  Monte  Carlo  analysis,  analysis  of  variance,  and  total 
value  analysis.  Some  aspects  of  the  use  of  large  computers  in  the  treatment 
of  such  models  is  studied. 

5.304    Advanced  Work  Measurement 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Engineering  or  equiva- 
lent 
Course  Content:  A  critical  evaluation  of  methods  study  and  work  measure- 
ment procedures.  A  study  of  techniques  including  standard  data,  work 
sampling,  predetermined  time  systems  (MTM,  Work  Factor,  BMT,  DMT), 
merit  rating,  factor  method,  past  performance  data  employing  analysis  by 
least  squares  and  multiple  correlation.  Case  studies  on  financial  and  non- 
financial  incentives  such  as  indirect  workers,  clerical,  technical,  and  mainte- 
nance. 

5.401     Marketing  (Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  5.101  Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Enterprise 
Course  Content:  The  structure  and  operation  of  our  distributing  mechanism 
and  the  fimctionmg  of  its  various  parts.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
its  enforcement  of  interstate  commerce  and  foreign  trade  legislation  as  affect- 
ing trade  practices;  trade  association  activities,  permissive  and  barred.  Vari- 
ous aspects  of  marketing  such  as  product  development,  market  research, 
direction  of  the  sales  force,  advertising,  warehousing,  and  other  distribution 
costs,  all  as  affected  by  competitive  pricing  and  distribution  policies.  The 
role  of  service.  Value  from  the  buyer's  standpoint. 

5.501  Introduction  to  Operations  Research  I 

(Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 

(This  course  is  not  recommended  for  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  material  of  5.503  Operations  Research  for 
Management.) 
Preparation:  5.301  Manufacturing  Analysis 

Course  Content:  An  introduction  to  the  various  techniques  used  in  Operations 
Research,  i.e.,  the  development  of  mathematical  models  for  industrial  deci- 
sion problems,  followed  by  a  more  intensive  study  of  linear  programming 
and  some  total  value  maximization  and  minimization  models  such  as  optimum 
inventory.   Study  of  actual  problem  situations  is  emphasized. 

5.502  Introduction  to  Operations  Research  II 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

(This  course  is  not  recommended  for  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  material  of  5.503  Operations  Research  for 
Management.) 
Preparation:  5.501  Introduction  to  Operations  Research  I 
Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  the  study  begun  in  5.501  commencing 
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with  a  consideration  of  incremental  analysis  in  optimization  models.  Later 
study  concerns  the  influence  of  uncertainty  in  mathematical  models  including 
emphasis  on  total  value  and  incremental  analysis  problems  as  well  as  some 
treatment  of  queuing  theory.  Both  rigorous  mathematical  developments  and 
approximation  techniques  such  as  the  Monte  Carlo  technique  are  considered. 
Here  again  study  of  actual  problem  situations  is  emphasized. 

5.503  Operations  Research  for  Management 

(Offered  1962-63.  Istsem.) 
Preparation:  5.101  Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Enterprise 
Course  Content:  The  executive  as  a  problem-solver  and  decision-m.aker.  Sta- 
tistical decision  theory,  optimal  decisions,  and  the  value  of  information. 
Executive  judgment  and  subjective  probabilities.  Operations  research  pro- 
vides analysis  for  the  management  decision  process.  Operations  research  in 
concept  and  practice.  Industrial  decision  systems.  Some  apphcations  in 
marketing,  production,  and  finance. 

5.504  Inventory  Control  and  Production  Planning 

(Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  5.154  Engineering  Statistics  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  The  design  and  operation  of  inventory  systems  from  a 
scientific  management  point  of  view,  including  both  required  theory  and  prac- 
tical aspects.  Subjects  include  inventory  control  models,  statistical  forecast- 
ing, production  scheduling  techniques,  distribution  systems,  management 
control  and  reports,  discussion  of  actual  systems  and  a  case  study. 

5.601  Human  Factors  in  Industrial  Operations 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Engineering  or  equiva- 
lent 
Course  Content:  A  consideration  of  the  knowledge  and  methods  in  the  field 
of  management  of  human  relations  in  industry.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
effects  of  various  patterns  of  human  organization  on  morale  and  effectiveness. 
Topics  discussed  include  executive  education,  formal  and  informal  organiza- 
tion, motivation,  and  communications. 

5.602  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Industrial  Problems 

(Offered  1963-64.  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  5.101  Analysis  of  the  Industrial  Enterprise 
Course  Content:  Stud}''  of  contemporary  industrial  and  economic  issues  and 
developments.  Development  of  facility  in  appraisal  of  current  trends.  Stimu- 
lation of  interest  in  business  relationships  with  government,  labor,  and  the 
public. 

5.603  Labor-Management  Relations 

(Offered  1963-64.  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Industrial  Engineering  or  equiva- 
lent 
Course  Content:  The  development  of  employer-employee  relations  from  free 
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individualistic  theories  to  labor  markets  and  industrial  relations  systems  in- 
fluenced by  management-union  bargaining.  The  functioning  of  unions  and  the 
impact  on  managerial  authority  of  collective  bargaining,  the  content  of  agree- 
ments, their  negotiation  and  administration,  grievance  procedures,  and  arbi- 
tration will  be  analyzed.  Power  conflicts  and  co-operative  relations  will  be 
studied  along  with  the  legislation  that  regulates  labor  union  activities,  manage- 
ment practices,  and  collective  bargaining  relations. 

5.701     Mathematical  Theory  of  Reliability 

(Offered  1962-63,  Istsem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering  and  5.154  Engineering 

Statistics  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  This  course  presents  the  mathematical  theory  associated 
\vith  development  of  rehable  products  both  mihtary  and  commercial.  Mathe- 
matical statistical  tools  are  developed  for  use  in  initial  product  or  system 
evaluation,  reliabihty  prediction,  rehability  estimation,  demonstration  testing, 
and  analysis  of  performance  data.  Rehability  probabihty  distributions, 
measures  of  probability,  and  methods  of  tolerance  computation  are  also 
presented. 
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MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING 

THE  MASTER'S  DECREE 
Admission 

To  be  enrolled  for  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  applicants  must  have  obtained 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  from  a  recog- 
nized institution.  Applicants  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  other  fields 
and  an  appropriate  background  of  preparation  may  pursue  this  pro- 
gram and  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  without  specifi- 
cation. 

FULL-TIME   PROGRAM  ON   CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

The  full-time  program  in  mechanical  engineering  operates  on  the 
Co-operative  Plan  as  described  on  the  page  preceding  the  academic 
calendar.  The  thirty  semester  hours  of  work  required  for  the  degree 
will  normally  be  distributed  over  four  terms  according  to  the  follow- 
ing pattern. 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Terms  Second  Terms 

Required  Courses  6  Required  Courses  6 

Elective  Courses  2  Elective  Courses 2 

SECOND  YEAR 

Required  Courses  2  Required  Courses 2 

Elective  Courses  6  Elective  Courses 4 

A  thesis  for  four  semester  hours  credit  is  elective  with  the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  department.  If  the  thesis  option  is  approved, 
this  work  is  done  in  the  second  year  of  the  program.  The  program 
of  each  student  will  be  made  up  from  the  required  and  elective  courses 
available  in  each  term  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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REQUIRED  COURSES 

ELECTIVES 

2.201 

Theory  of  Elasticity- 

2.203 

Advanced  Mechanics  of 

2.202 

Theory  of  Elasticity 

Materials  (2nd  term) 

2.211 

Vibration  Theory 

2.205 

Experimental  Stress  Analysis 

or 

(1st  term) 

2.221 

Fluid  Dynamics 

2.232 

Orbital  and  Ballistic 

2.212 

Vibration  Theory 

Mechanics 

or 

2.233 

Orbital   and  Ballistic 

2.222 

Fluid  Dynamics 

Mechanics 

2.213 

Advanced  Dynamics 

2.311 

Advanced  Thermodynamics 

2.214 

Advanced  Dynamics 

2.312 

Advanced  Thermodynamics 

*14.101 

Advanced  Mathematics 

2.701 

Physical  Metallurgy 

or 

2.702 

Physical  Metallurgy 

*14.230 

Probability 

2.901 

Thesis 

14.102 

Advanced  Mathematics 

2.902 

Thesis 

EVENING  PART-TIME  PROGRAMS 

The  admission  requirements  for  these  programs  are  the  same  as  for 
the  full-time  program,  but  students  may  progress  according  to  their 
abilities  and  the  time  available.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  14.101  Advanced  Mathematics  must  register  for  this  course  as 
their  mathematics  elective. 


Master  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


REQUIRED  COURSES 
Mechanics  Major 

2.201  Theory  of  Elasticity  2  2.301 

2.202  Theory  of  Elasticity  2  2.302 

2.213  Advanced  Dynamics   2  2.311 

2.214  Advanced  Dynamics   2 


2.211,212    Vibration  Theory  .. 

or 
2.221,222    Fluid  Dynamics  

14.101  Advanced   Mathematics 

or 
Mathematics  Elective  . 

14.102  Advanced  Mathematics  . 


2.312 

2.501 

2.502 
14.101 


14.102 


Heat-Power  Major 

Heat  Transfer  2 

Heat  Transfer  2 

Advanced 

Thermodynamics  2 

Advanced 

Thermodynamics  2 


Power  Plant  Economics 
Povper  Plant  Economics 
Advanced   Mathematics 

or 
Mathematics  Elective  ... 
Advanced   Mathematics 


16 


16 


ELECTIVES 

Eight  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  mechanical  engineering 
courses.  Six  semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  any  courses  in  engi- 
neering or  science  for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary  preparation. 


*Students  who  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  14.101  must  take  this  course  in 
their  first  term  of  registration.  For  a  thesis,  14.230  is  required  in  the  first  term 
of  registration. 
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DESCRIPTION     OF     COURSES 

2.200  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Materials 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  and  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Strength  of  materials 

Course  Content:  Stresses  at  a  point,  theories  of  failure,  thick  cylinders  under 
elastic  and  plastic  deformation,  shear  stress  distribution,  location  of  shear 
center,  bending  stresses  due  to  nonsymmetrical  loading,  bending  of  flat  plates, 
curved  beams,  the  significance  of  fatigue,  stress  concentration,  the  resistance 
of  materials  to  stress.  Experimental  methods  and  practical  problems  are  dis- 
cussed. 

2.201  Theory  of  Elasticit-y    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  One  year  of  strength  of  materials,  14.101  Advanced  Mathe- 
matics (may  be  taken  simultaneously) 
Course  Content:  Analysis  of  stress  and  strain  in  two  and  three  dimensions, 
principal  stresses  and  strains,  differential  equations  of  equilibrium,  boundary 
conditions,  compatibility  equations,  stress  function,  determination  of  dis- 
placements, equilibrium  conditions  in  terms  of  displacements.  Solution  of 
problems  in  two  dimensions. 

2.202  Theory  of  Elasticity    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  2.201  Theory  of  Elasticity 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  2.201  with  appUcation  to  the  solution  of 

problems  in  three  dimensions. 

2.203  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Materials 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Differential  equations  and  2.200  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Ma- 
terials 
Course  Content:  Buckling  of  compression  members  with  and  without  trans- 
verse loads;  comparison  of  general  design  expression  for  columns;  lateral 
stabihty  of  beams;  slope  deflection  and  moment  distribution  of  non-prismatic 
beams;  solution  of  plates  by  grid  analogy. 

2.205    Experimental  Stress  Analysis  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  2.200  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Materials  or  equivalent 
Course  Content:  Theoretical  and  practical  consideration  of  methods  of  deter- 
mining stress  distributions.  The  fundamental  theory  basic  to  the  various 
methods  will  be  emphasized  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtainable  by 
these  methods  will  be  made.  Photoelasticity,  brittle  lacquers,  strain  gauge 
techniques,  and  instrumentation  are  a  few  of  the  methods  given  consideration. 

2.211     Vibration  Theory  and  Applications 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Differential  equations,  dynamics 
Course  Content:  Single  degree  of  freedom;  damping,  forced  vibration,  reso- 
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nance,  phase  relationships,  vibration  isolation,  multiple  degrees  of  freedom; 
free  and  forced  vibration  with  and  without  damping,  extensional  and  torsional 
oscillations,  frequency  equation,  energy  in  a  vibrating  system,  energy  methods 
of  solution,  Rayleigh's  Method. 

2.212  Vibration  Theory  and  Applications 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preiparation :  2.211  Vibration  Theory  and  Applications 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  2.211  including  systems  with  distributed 
mass  and  stiffness,  mobihty  and  impedance  methods,  shock  and  impact,  bal- 
ancing of  rotating  machinery,  vibration  of  asymmetrical  shafts,  nonlinear 
vibrations,  vibration  measurements. 

2.213  Advanced  Dynamics  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Dynamics,  14.101  Advanced  Mathematics  (may  be  taken  simul- 
taneously) 
Course  Content:  Application  of  fundamental  laws  of  motion.  Dynamics  of  a 
particle,  rectilinear  motions  in  a  resisting  medium,  linear  and  nonlinear  vibra- 
tions, motion  of  a  projectile.  Linear  and  angular  momentum,  impact,  kinetic 
energy-  and  work. 

2.214  Advanced  Dynamics   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation :  2.213  Advanced  Dynamics,  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics  (may 

be  taken  simultaneously) 
Course  Content:  Further  apphcations  of  laws  of  motion.   Dynamics  of  sys- 
tems with  constraints,  generalized  coordinates,  LaGrangian  Equations,  Hamil- 
ton's Principle,  Euler's  Equations,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body,  gyroscopes,  dy- 
namical problems  using  analog  computer. 

2.215  Shock,  Vibration,  and  Noise  Control 

(Offered   1962-63,   1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.212  Vibration  Theory  and  Apphcations 

Course  Content:  Theoretical  and  practical  considerations  pertinent  to  the 
design  and  protection  of  structures  and  equipment  subject  to  severe  environ- 
ments of  transient  shock,  steady  state  vibration,  random  vibration  and 
acoustic  noise.  Particular  subjects  include  random  vibration  spectral  density, 
Fourier  spectra,  shock  spectra,  equipment  fragility,  shock  and  vibration  isola- 
tion materials  and  techniques,  coupled  and  decoupled  modes,  wave  effects, 
structural  damping  and  noise  transmission. 

2.221     Fluid  Dynamics  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation :  HydrauUcs,  dynamics,  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics 
Course  Content:  Principles  of  incompressible  fluid  flow  in  two  and  three 
dimensions,  stream  function,  velocity  potential,  apphcation  of  complex  vari- 
ables, analytic  functions,  orthogonal  nets,  conformal  maps,  two  and  three 
dimensional  flow  problems. 
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2.122    Fluid  Dynamics  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

PreparatioTi :  2.221  Fluid  Dynamics 

Course  Content:  Compressible  flow,  review  of  thermodynamics,  one  dimen- 
sional isentropic  flow,  flow  in  channels,  normal  and  obhque  Shockwaves, 
linearized  equation  of  motion,  small  perturbation  method,  Prandtl-Meyer  flow, 
airfoil  in  supersonic  flow,  three  dimensional  flow.  Effects  of  viscosity,  Navier- 
Stokes  equation,  some  exact  solutions,  layer  theory,  laminar  and  turbulent 
flow,  flow  along  flat  spates  and  in  pipes,  transition,  separation. 

2.232  Orbital  and  Ballistic  Mechanics 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.101  Advanced  Mathematics 

Course  Content:  Orbit  mechanics  dealing  with  the  two  body  problem  of  un- 
powered  coasting  orbits,  impulsive  powered  flight,  boost  phase  of  powered 
flight,  low  thrust  powered  trajectories  of  powered  flight,  re-entry  vehicles. 

2.233  Orbital  and   Ballistic   Mechanics 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.232  Orbital  and  Ballistic  Mechanics 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  the  first  course  with  emphasis  on  vehicle 
design  considerations  based  on  component  technologies. 

2.301  Heat  Transfer  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation :  Elements  of  heat  transfer,  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics 
Course  Content:  Heat  transfer  by  conduction  in  steady  state,  two  dimensional 
applications,  cyhndrical  coordinates,  relaxation  method,  field  mapping  solu- 
tions, nonsteady  state  conduction,  heating  and  cooling  of  soUds,  Schmidt's 
method  and  electrical  analogy  solutions.  Radiation,  basic  definitions,  theoreti- 
cal aspects,  apphcation  to  engineering  problems,  geometry  factor,  Hottel's 
determinant  type  solutions,  gas  radiation,  and  furnace  design. 

2.302  Heat  Transfer  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.301  Heat  Transfer 

Course  Content:  Dimensional  analysis;  Reynolds,  Prandtl,  and  Nusselt  num- 
bers; Reynolds  analogy;  elements  of  boundary  layer  theory  and  contribu- 
tions of  Prandtl,  Taylor,  von  Karman,  and  Martinelli;  forced  convection, 
natural  convection,  condensation,  and  boiling;  Nusselt 's  derivation;  analog}' 
of  heat  and  mass  transfer,  diffusion  of  fluids,  and  application  to  drying  prob- 
lems. 

2.311     Advanced  Thermodynamics  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Thermodynamics,  differential  equations 

Course  Content:  A  critical  examination  of  the  basic  data  and  general  theory 
of  classical  thermodynamics,  equations  of  state.  Law  of  Corresponding  States, 
general  relations  among  properties  of  systems,  applications  to  various  proc- 
esses. 
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2.312    Advanced  Thermodynamics  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.311  Advanced  Thermodynamics 

Course  Content:  Selected  topics  which  may  include  thermodynamics  of  chem- 
istry, solutions,  combustion;  equilibrium  criteria;  unstable,  meta-stable, 
neutral  and  stable,  and  critical  states;  chemical  equilibrium;  direct  conversion 
by  thermoelectric  devices,  fuel  cells,  MHD  generators,  etc. 

2.401  Pumps  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Hydraulics 

Course  Content:  Deals  mainly  with  centrifugal  pumps,  with  brief  references 
to  other  types:  flow  of  fluids  in  pipes  and  conduits,  system  curves,  pump 
head;  velocity  diagrams  and  head  development,  efficiency;  specific  speed, 
net  positive  suction  head,  cavitation;  affinity  laws,  selection  of  pumps  to 
suit  various  operating  conditions  and  methods  of  driving,  parallel  operation; 
automatic  operation,  types  of  construction  and  materials  used,  methods  of 
priming  centrifugal  pumps,  pumping  of  chemicals,  oils,  and  sludges,  special 
problems  of  pump  installation  and  operation,  water  hammer  in  pump 
discharge  lines. 

2.402  Fans  and  Blowers  (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.401  Pumps,  thermodynamics 

Course  Content:  Flow  of  air  in  pipes  and  ducts,  fan  characteristics  and  laws, 
various  types  of  fan  wheels,  inlet  and  outlet  connections,  fan  capacity  control, 
fan  selection  and  testing.  Compression  of  air  and  gases,  flow  in  pipes,  head  on 
blowers,  performance  curves,  effect  of  changes  in  speed  and  inlet  conditions, 
construction,  regulation,  selection,  installation,  and  testing.  Axial  flow  fans 
and  blowers.  Positive  pressure  blowers. 

2.501  Power  Plant  Economics  (Offered  1963-64,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Thermodynamics 

Course  Content:  Cost  of  manufacturing  power  and  heat  as  required  for  vari- 
ous types  of  electric  utihties,  factories,  hospitals,  and  other  large  buildings. 
Distribution  of  steam  to  groups  of  buildings  for  the  most  economical  use. 
Effective  use  of  live  exhaust  and  bled  steam  for  process,  heat  and  air  condi- 
tioning. Costs  of  power  and  heat  by  isolated  plants  compared  to  that  of 
purchased  power  and  heat. 

2.502  Power  Plant  Economics  (Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.501  Power  Plant  Economics 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  2.501,  including  computations  covering 
an  isolated  steam  plant  with  supplementary  diesel  equipment  and  public 
utilities  breakdown  connections. 

2.511     Power  Plant  Design    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.312  Advanced  Thermodynamics 

Course  Content:  Latest  development  in  the  theory  and  design  of  modern 
power  generation  for  isolated  and  central  stations.   Computations  for  a  small 
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central  station  involving  the  size  and  type  of  boiler,  prime  movers,  feed  water 
heater,  pumps,  coal  handling  equipment. 

2.512    Power  Plant  Design    (Offered  1962-63.  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  2.511  Power  Plant  Design 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  2.511,  including  an  analysis  and  compu- 
tations covering  equipment  for  an  isolated  plant,  including  steam  generating 
units,  engines  or  turbines,  condensing  equipment,  piping  and  general  auxiliaries. 

2.520     Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering 

(Offered  yearly,   1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics  and  15.202  Modern  Physics  or 

the  equivalent 
Course  Content:  Introduction  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  nuclear  reactors.   Simple  diffusion  theory.   Analysis  of  homoge- 
nous and  heterogenous  reactor  systems.   Reactor  control  features,  safety  as- 
pects, and  hazards.  Materials  of  reactor  construction. 

2.701  Physical  Metallurgy    (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  Engineering  materials 

Course  Content:  Introduction  to  physical  metallurgy  encompassing  crystal- 
lography; equilibrium  and  nonequilibrium  phase  studies  for  1,  2  and  3  com- 
ponent systems;  theory  of  mechanical  working  of  metals  including  elastic 
and  plastic  deformation,  impact,  fatigue,  and  creep;  and  theories  of  reheving 
work  effects  including  recovery,  recrystaUization,  and  grain  growth. 

2.702  Physical  Metallurgy    (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.701  Physical  Metallurgy 

Course  Content :  The  application  of  physical  metallurgy  theories  to  the  study 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  copper  and 
nickel  base  alloys,  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  titaniiun. 

2.707  Process  Metallurgy    (Offered  1962-63,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Engineering  materials 

Course  Content:  Introduction  to  process  metallurgy  encompassing  production 
of  metals  from  their  ores;  stoichiometric  principles;  metallurgical  thermo- 
dynamics including  the  first,  second  and  third  laws;  and  the  application  of 
thermodynamics  to  metallurgical  reactions. 

2.708  Process  Metallurgy    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Engineering  materials  and  2.707  Process  Metallurgy 
Course  Content:  The  application  of  metallurgical  thermodynamics  to  the 
study  of  melting  and  casting  processes;   hot  and  cold  working  processes; 
welding  and  alloy  processes;  mechanical  working,  cleaning  and  plating;  gaug- 
ing inspection  and  nondestructive  testing. 
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2.709  Advanced   Physical   Metallurgy 

(Offered  1963-64.  Istsem.) 
Preparation:  Calculus  and  one  year  of  physical  chemistry,  or  2.702  Physical 

Aletallurgy 
Course  Content:  The  structure  of  atoms;  aggregates  of  atoms;  i.e.,  structure 
of  liquid  and  sohd  metals  and  alloys;  structure — insensitive  properties,  i.e., 
mechanical,  thermal,  electrical,  and  magnetic;  imperfections  in  crystals, 
i.e.,  point,  limp,  (dislocations),  and  surface  types;  structure — sensitive  proper- 
ties, i.e.,  plastic  deformation,  creep,  anelasticity,  fracture. 

2.710  Advanced  Physical  Metallurgy 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Calculus  and  one  year  of  physical  chemistry,  or  2.702  Physical 

Metallurg}- 
Course  Content:  Changes  of  state,  i.e.,  solidification,  nucleation,  growth,  segre- 
gation;  deformation,  radiation  damage  and  recovery  processes;   solid-state 
transformations,  i.e.,  diffusionless  processes,  diffusion,  precipitation  processes, 
order — disorder  changes,  reactions  with  environments. 

2.720  Physical  Ceramics   (Offered  1962-63,  Istsem.) 

Preparation:  Physical  chemistry,   or  solid  state  ph3^sics,  or  2.702  Physical 

Aletallurgy 
Course  Content:  Introduction  to  ceramic  fabrication  processes.  Charac- 
teristics of  vitreous  and  crystalline  solids,  structural  imperfections,  and  atomic 
mobility.  Phase  equilibria,  nucleation,  crystal  growth,  and  solid-state  reac- 
tions, nonequilibrium  phases,  and  effects  on  the  resulting  microstructure  of 
ceramics. 

2.721  Properties  of  Ceramics  (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  2.720  Physical  Ceramics 

Course  Content:  Discussion  of  effects  of  composition  and  microstructure  on 
the  thermal,  mechanical,  optical,  electrical,  and  magnetic  properties  of  ce- 
ramic materials. 

2.801  Fundamentals  of  Instrumentation 

(Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 
Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

Course  Content:  Theoretical  principles  underlying  the  design  and  operation 
of  instruments  for  measurement  and/ or  control.  Analysis  of  stimulus-response 
relations.  Industrial  instruments  for  measurement  and  control,  including  those 
based  on  pneumatic  and  electrical  mechanisms. 

2.802  Industrial  Process  Control    (Offered  1962-63,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  2.801  Fundamentals  of  Instrumentation 

Course  Content:  Fundamental  principles  involved  in  automatic  control  of 
industrial  processes.  Economic  considerations.  Application  of  control  instru- 
ments to  obtain  automatic  control  of  temperature,  pressure,  fluid  flow.  Hquid 
level,  humidity,  pH. 
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2.803    Automatic  Control  Engineering 

(Offered  1963-64,  2nd  sem.) 
Preparation:  Differential  equations  and  2.801  Fundamentals  of  Instrumenta- 
tion 
Course  Content:  Fundamental  principles  of  feedback  systems,  stability  cri- 
teria, proportional  derivative  and  integral  action,  physical  components  of 
feedback  systems. 

2.901  -  2.902    Thesis  (Offered  yearly) 

Course  Content:  Analytical  and/or  experimental  work  conducted  under  the 

auspices  of  the  department. 
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NUCLEAR     ENGINEERING 

The  following  nuclear  engineering  courses  are  offered  for  qualified 
students  who  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  in  this  area.  These 
courses  may  be  used  as  electives  in  any  of  the  engineering  degree 
programs. 

15.201  Introductory  Modern  Physics   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  Admission  to  science  or  engineering  graduate  program 

Course  Content:  A  study  of  the  physical  discoveries  made  since  1900.  Intro- 
duction to  special  relativity.  The  discovery  of  the  electron;  its  emission  from 
matter.  The  origins  of  quantum  theory.  The  nuclear  atom  and  the  Bohr 
theory  of  hydrogen  and  its  spectrum.  Atomic  structure  and  optical  spectra. 
Schrodinger's  wave  mechanics. 

15.202  Introductory  Modern  Physics   (Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  15.201  Introductory  Modern  Physics 

Course  Content:  A  continuation  of  the  first  semester.  X-rays.  The  atomic 
nucleus.  Natural  radioactivity.  Isotopes.  Artificial  radioactivity.  The  neu- 
tron, the  proton,  the  positron.  Particle  accelerators,  nuclear  reactions,  nuclear 
forces,  fission  and  fusion.  Cosmic  rays  and  fundamental  particles. 

2.520    Nuclear  Reactor  Engineering  (Offered  yearly,  1st  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics  and  15.204  Nuclear  Physics 

Course  Content:  Introduction  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  nuclear  reactors.  Simple  diffusion  theory.  Analysis  of  homo- 
genous and  heterogenous  reactor  systems.  Reactor  control  features,  safety 
aspects,  and  hazards.   Materials  of  reactor  construction. 

4.601     Special  Topics  in  Nuclear  Engineering 

(Offered  yearly,  2nd  sem.) 

Preparation:  14.102  Advanced  Mathematics  and  15.204  Nuclear  Physics 

Course  Content:  A  survey  of  nuclear  plant  components  and  problems  such 
as  heat  transfer,  shielding  and  hazards.  Study  of  chemical  separation  proc- 
esses and  plants;  design  of  equipment  for  recovery  of  spent  reactor  fuels. 
Sohd,  liquid,  and  gaseous  waste  disposal  and  associated  problems. 
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GENERAL     ENGINEERING 

9.950     Systems  Analysis   (Offered  yearly,  Istsem.) 

Preparation:  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering 

Course  Content:  Introduction  to  quantitative  methods  of  complex  systems 
analysis.  Deterministic  and  stochastic  approach.  Markov  processes,  queuing 
theory,  game  theory,  probabilistic  networks,  adaptive  control,  simulation,  as 
tools  of  complex-system  analysis.  Examples  of  contemporary  research  prob- 
lems. 


CI  FTS     AND     BEQU  ESTS 

Northeastern  University  will  welcome  gifts  and  bequests  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(a)  For  its  building  program. 

(b)  For  general  endowment. 

(c)  For  specific   purposes  which  may  especially  appeal  to   the 
donor. 

It  is  suggested  that,  when  possible,  those  contemplating  gifts  or 
bequests  confer  with  the  President  of  the  University  regarding  the 
University's  needs  before  legal  papers  are  drawn. 

The  legal  name  of  the  University  is  "Northeastern  University." 
However,  in  the  making  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  Northeastern,  the 
following  wording  is  suggested:  "Northeastern  University,  an  edu- 
cational institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
and  located  in  Boston,  Massachusetts." 
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COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL  ARTS 

Ofiers  full-time  day  currinila  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

COLLEGE  OF   EDUCATION 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  in  preparation  for  teaching  or  administra- 
tive jiositions  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

COLLEGE  OF   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 

COLLEGE  OF   ENGINEERING 

Offers  fvill-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  a  part-time 
evening  program,  both  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

Offers  full-time  day  curricula  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Arts  and  Sciences  —  Oft'ers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 

Arts  and  Master  of  Science,  and  to  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Business  —  Offers   evening   programs   leading   to   the   degree   of   Master   of 

Business  Administration. 
Education  —  Offers  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning  programs 

leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 
Engineering  —  Offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 

with  course  specification  and  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Offers  part-time  evening  i)rograms  of  adult  education  designed  especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employed  personnel  and  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  or  to  appropriate  associate  degrees. 

LINCOLN    INSTITUTE 

Offers  part-time  evening  curricula  in  science  and  in  engineering  technology 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Associate  in  Science  and  Associate  in  Engineering. 


For  further  information  address 

Dr.  Gilbert  C.  G.'^rlaxd,  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

360  Himtington  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Ma.ssachusetts,  COngress  2-1100 
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